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To the most Christian King of France, 
Francis the first. 


The relation of John de Verrazzano a Florentine, of the 
land by him discovered in the name of his Majestie. 
Written in Diepe the eight of July, 1524. 

I wROTE not to your Majesty, most Christian king, since 

the time we suffered the tempest in the North partes, of 

the successe of the foure Shippes, which your Majestie 
sent forth to discover new lands by the Ocean, thinking 
your Majestie had bene already duely enformed thereof. 

Now by these presents I will give your Majestie to under- 

stand, how by the violence of the windes we were forced 

with the two ships, the Norman and the Dolphin (in such 
evill case as they were) to land in Britaine. Where after 
wee had repayred them in all poynts as was needefull, and 
armed them very well, we tooke our course along by the 
coast of Spaine, which your Majestie shall understand by 
the profite that we received thereby. Afterwards with the 

Dolphin alone we determined to make discoverie of new 

Countries, to prosecute the navigation we had already 

begun, which I purpose at this present to recount unto 

your Majestie to make manifest the whole proceeding of 
the matter. 

The 17. of January the yeere 1524. by the grace of 
God we departed from the dishabited rocke by the isle of 
Madéra, apperteining to the king of Portugal, with 50. 
men, with victuals, weapons, and other ship-munition very 
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well provided & furnished for 8. moneths: And sayling 
Westwards with a faire Easterly winde, in 25. dayes we 
ran 500. leagues, and the 20. of Februarie we were over- 
taken with as sharpe and terrible a tempest as ever any 
saylers suffered : whereof with the divine helpe and merci- 
full assistance of Almighty God, and the goodnesse of our 
shippe, accompanied with the good happe of her fortunate 
name, we were delivered, and with a prosperous winde 
followed our course West and by North. And in other 
25. dayes we made above 4oo. leagues more, where we 
discovered a new land, never before seene of any man 
either ancient or moderne, and at the first sight it 
seemed somewhat low, but being within a quarter of a 
league of it, we perceived by the great fires that we saw 
by the Sea coast, that it was inhabited: and saw that the 
lande stretched to the Southwards. In seeking some con- 
venient Harborough wherein to anchor and to have 
knowledge of the place, we sayled fiftie leagues in vaine, 
and seeing the land to runne still to the Southwards, we 
resolved to returne backe againe towards the North, where 
wee found our selves troubled with the like difficultie. At 
length being in despaire to finde any Port, wee cast anchor 
upon the coast, and sent our Boate to shore, where we 
saw great store of people which came to the Sea side; and 
seeing us approch, they fled away, and sometimes would 
stand still and looke backe, beholding us with great ad- 
miration : but afterwards being animated and assured with 
signes that we made them, some of them came hard to 
the Sea side, seeming to rejoyce very much at the sight 
of us, and marveiling greatly at our apparel, shape and 
whitenesse, shewed us by sundry signes where we might 
most commodiously come aland with our Boat, offering us 
also of their victuals to eate. Now I wil briefly declare to 
your Majestie their life and maners, as farre as we could 
have notice thereof: These people goe altogether naked, 
except only that they cover their privie parts with certaine 
skins of beasts like unto Marterns, which they fasten unto 
a narrow girdle made of grasse very artificially wrought, 
hanged about with tayles of divers other beastes, which 
round about their bodies hang dangling downe to their 
knees. Some of them weare garlands of byrdes feathers. 
The people are of colour russet, and not much unlike the 
Saracens: their hayre blacke, thicke and not very long, 
which they tye together in a knot behind and weare it like 
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a litle taile. They are well featured in their limbes, of 
meane stature, and commonly somewhat bigger then we: 
broad breasted, strong armed, their legs and other parts 
of their bodies well fashioned, and they are disfigured in 
nothing, saving that they have somewhat broade visages, 
and yet not all of them: for we saw many of them wel 
favoured, having blacke and great eyes, with a cheerefull 
and steady looke, not strong of body, yet sharpe witted, 
nymble and exceeding great runners, as farre as we could 
learne by experience, and in those two last qualities they 
are like to the people of the East partes of the world, and 
especially to them of the uttermost parts of China. We 
could not learne of this people their maner of living, nor 
their particular customs, by reason of the short abode we 
made on the shore, our company being but small, and our 
ship ryding farre off in the Sea. And not farre from these 
wee found another people, whose living wee thinke to be 
like unto theirs; (as hereafter I wil declare unto your 
Majestie) shewing at this present the situation and nature 
of the foresayd land. The shoare is all covered with small 
sand, and so ascendeth upwards for the space of 15. foote, 
rising in forme of litle hils about 50. paces broad. And 
sayling forwards, we found certaine small Rivers and 
armes of the Sea, that fall downe by certaine creekes, 
washing the shoare on both sides as the coast lyeth. And 
beyond this we saw the open Countrey rising in height 
above the sandie shoare with many faire fields and plaines, 
full of mightie great woods, some very thicke, and some 
thinne, replenished with divers sorts of trees, as pleasant 
and delectable to behold, as is possible to imagine. And 
your Majesty may not thinke that these are like the woods 
of Hercynia or the wilde deserts of Tartary, and the 
Northerne coasts full of fruitlesse trees: But they are full 
of Palme trees, Bay trees, and high Cypresse trees, and 
many other sortes of trees unknowen in Europe, which 
yeeld most sweete savours farre from the shoare, the pro- 
pertie whereof we could not learne for the cause aforesaid, 
and not for any difficulty to passe through the woods, 
seeing they are not so thicke but that a man may passe 
through them. Neither doe we thinke that they partaking 
of the East world round about them, are altogether voyd 
of drugs or spicery, and other riches of golde, seeing the 
colour of the land doth so much argue it. And the land 
is full of many beastes, as Stags, Deere and Hares, and 
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likewise of Lakes and Pooles of fresh water, with great 
plentie of Fowles, convenient for all kinde of pleasant 
game. This land is in latitude 34. degrees, with good and 
wholesome ayre, temperate, betweene hot and colde, no 
vehement windes doe blowe in those Regions, and those 
that doe commonly reigne in those coasts, are the North- 
west and West windes in the summer season, (in the 
beginning whereof we were there) the skie cleere and faire 
with very litle raine : and if at any time the ayre be cloudie 
and mistie with the Southerne winde, immediatly it is 
dissolved and waxeth cleere and fayre againe. The Sea 
is calme, not boysterous, the waves gentle: and although 
all the shore be somewhat sholde and without harborough, 
yet is it not dangerous to the saylers, being free from rocks 
and deepe, so that within 4 or 5. foote of the shore, there 
is 20. foote deepe of water without ebbe or flood, the depth 
still increasing in such uniforme proportion. There is very 
good ryding at Sea: for any ship being shaken in a tem- 
pest, can never perish there by breaking of her cables, 
which we have proved by experience. For in the begin- 
ning of March (as it is usuall in all regions) being in the 
Sea oppressed with Northerne windes, and ryding there, 
wee found our anchor broken before the earth fayled or 
mooved at all. We departed from this place, stil running 
along the coast, which we found to trend toward the East, 
& we saw every where very great fires, by reason of the 
multitude of the inhabitants. While we rode on that coast, 
partly because it had no harborough, and for that we © 
wanted water, we sent our boat ashoare with 25. men: 
where by reason of great and continuall waves that beat 
against the shoare, being an open Coast, without succour, 
none of our men could possibly goe ashoare without 
loosing our boate. Wee saw there many people which 
came unto the shoare, making divers signes of friendship, 
and shewing that they were content we should come aland, 
and by trial we found them to be very courteous and 
gentle, as your Majestie shal understand by the successe. 
To the intent we might send them of our things, which 
the Indians commonly desire and esteeme, as sheetes of 
paper, glasses, bels, and such like trifles; we sent a young 
man one of our Mariners ashoare, who swimming towards 
them, & being within 3. or 4. yards of the shore, not 
trusting them, cast the things upon the shoare: but seek- 
ing afterwards to returne, he was with such violence of 
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the waves beaten upon the shore, that he was so bruised 
that he lay there almost dead: which the Indians per- 
ceiving, ranne to catch him, and drawing him out, they 
caried him a litle way off from the sea. The yong man 
perceiving they caried him, being at the first dismaied, 
began then greatly to feare, and cried out piteously : like- 
wise did the Indians which did accompany him, going 
about to cheere him and to give him courage, and then 
setting him on the ground at the foote of a litle hil against 
the sunne, they began to behold him with great admira- 
tion, marveiling at the whitenesse of his flesh : And putting 
off his clothes, they made him warme at a great fire, not 
without our great feare which remayned in the boate, that 
they would have rosted him at that fire, and have eaten . 
him. The young man having recovered his strength, and 
having stayed a while with them, shewed them by signes 
that he was desirous to returne to the ship: and they with 
great love clapping him fast about with many imbracings, 
accompanying him unto the sea, and to put him in more 
assurance, leaving him alone, went unto a high ground 
and stood there, beholding him untill he was entred into 
the boate. This yong man observed, as we did also, that 
these are of colour inclining to Blacke as the other were, 
with their flesh very shining, of meane stature, handsome 
visage, and delicate limmes, and of very litle strength, 
but of prompt wit : farther we observed not. 

Departing from hence, following the shore which trended 
somewhat toward the North, in 50. leagues space we came 
to another land which shewed much more faire and ful 
of woods, being very great, where we rode at anker: 
and that we might have some knowledge thereof, wee 
sent 20. men aland, which entred into the countrey about 
2. leagues, and they found that the people were fled to 
the woods for feare. They saw onely one olde woman 
with a young maide of 18. or 20. yeeres olde, which seeing 
our company, hid themselves in the grasse for feare: the 
olde woman caried two Infants on her shoulders, and 
behind her necke a child of 8. yeeres olde. The young 
woman was laden likewise with as many: but when our 
men came unto them, the women cried out: the olde 
woman made signes that the men were fledde unto the 
woods. Assoone as they saw us to quiet them and to 
winne their favour, our men gave them such victuals as 
they had with them, to eate, which the old woman received 
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thankfully: but the yong woman disdained them all, & 
threw them disdainfully on the ground. They tooke a 
child from the olde woman to bring into France, and 
going about to take the yong woman which was very 
beautiful and of tall stature, they could not possibly, for 
the great outcries that she made, bring her to the sea: 
and especially having great woods to passe thorow, and 
being farre from the ship, we purposed to leave her 
behind, bearing away the child onely. We found those 
folkes to be more white then those that we found before, 
being clad with certaine leaves that hang on boughs of 
trees, which they sewe together with threds of wilde 
hempe : their heads were trussed up after the same maner 
as the former were: their ordinary foode is of pulse, 
whereof they have great store, differing in colour and 
taste from ours; of good and pleasant taste. Moreover 
they live by fishing and fowling, which they take with 
ginnes, and bowes made of hard wood, the arrowes of 
Canes, being headed with the bones of fish, & other beasts. 
The beasts in these parts are much wilder then in our 
Europe, by reason they are continually chased and hunted. 
We saw many of their boats made of one tree 20. foote 
long, and 4. foote broad, which are not made with yron 
or stone, or any other kind of metall (because that in all 
this countrey for the space of 200. leagues which we ranne, 
we never saw one stone of any sort:) they helpe them- 
selves with fire, burning so much of the tree as is sufficient 
for the hollownesse of the boat; the like they doe in 
making the sterne & the forepart, untill it be fit to saile 
upon the sea. The land is in situation goodnes and faire- 
nesse like the other: it hath woods like the other, thinne 
and full of divers sorts of trees : but not so sweete, because 
the country is more Northerly and colde. 

We saw in this Countrey many Vines growing 
naturally, which growing up, tooke holde of the trees 
as they doe in Lombardie, which if by husbandmen they 
were dressed in good order, without all doubt they would 
yeeld excellent wines: for having oftentimes seene the 
fruit thereof dryed, which was sweete and pleasant, and 
not differing from ours, wee thinke that they doe esteeme 
the same, because that in every place where they growe, 
they take away the under branches growing round about, 
that the fruit thereof may ripen the better. 

We found also roses, violets, lilies, and many sorts of 
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herbes, and sweete and odoriferous flowers different from 
ours. We knewe not their dwellings, because they were 
farre up in the land, and we judge by many signes that we 
saw, that they are of wood & of trees framed together. 

We doe beleeve also by many conjectures and signes, 
that many of them sleeping in the fields, have no other 
covert then the open sky. Further knowledge have we not 
of them: we thinke that all the rest whose countreys we 
passed, live all after one maner. Having made our aboade 
three dayes in this country, and ryding on the coast for 
want of harboroughs, we concluded to depart from thence, 
trending along the shore betweene the North and the East, 
sayling onely in the day-time, and riding at anker by 
night. In the space of roo. leagues sayling we found a 
very pleasant place situated amongst certaine litle steepe 
hils : from amidst the which hils there ran downe into the 
sea an exceeding great streme of water, which wtin the 
mouth was very deepe, & from the sea to the mouth of the 
same with ye tide which we found to rise 8. foote, any 
great ship laden may passe up. 

But because we rode at anker in a place well fenced 
from the wind, we would not venture our selves without 
knowledge of the place: and we passed up with our boat 
onely into the sayd River, and saw the countrey very well 
peopled. The people are almost like unto the others, and 
are clad with the feathers of fowles of divers colours: they 
came towards us very cheerefully, making great showts 
of admiration; shewing us where we might come to land 
most safely with our boat. We entred up the said river 
into the land about halfe a league, where it made a most 
pleasant lake about 3. leagues in compasse: on the which 
they rowed from the one side to the other to the number 
of 30. of their small boats, wherein were many people 
which passed from one shore to the other to come and see 
us. And behold upon the sudden (as it is woont to fall 
out in sayling) a contrary flaw of wind comming from the 
sea, we were inforced to returne to our ship, leaving this 
lande to our great discontentment, for the great commodity 
and pleasantnesse thereof, which we suppose is not with- 
out some riches, all the hils shewing minerall matters in 
them. We weyed anker, and sayled toward the East, for 
so the coast trended, and so alwayes for 50. leagues being 
in the sight thereof, we discovered an Iland in forme of 
a triangle, distant from the maine land to. leagues, about 
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the bignesse of the Iland of the Rhodes: it was full of 
hils covered with trees, well peopled, for we saw fires all 
along the coast: wee gave it the name of your Majesties 
mother, not staying there by reason of the weather being 
contrary. : 

And we came to another land being 15. leagues distant 
from the Iland, where we found a passing good haven, 
wherein being entred, we found about 20. small boats of 
the people, which with divers cries and wondrings came 
about our ship, comming no neerer then 50. paces towards 
us: they stayed and beheld the artificialnesse of our ship, 
our shape & apparel: then they all made a loud showt 
together, declaring that they rejoyced. When we had 
something animated them, using their gestures, they came 
so neere us, that we cast them certaine bels and glasses, 
and many toyes, which when they had received, they 
looked on them with laughing, and came without feare 
aboard our ship. There were amongst these people 2. 
kings of so goodly stature and shape as is possible to 
declare : the eldest was about 4o. yeeres of age, the second 
was a yong man of 20. yeeres olde. Their apparell was 
on this maner : the elder had upon his naked body a Harts 
skin wrought artificially with divers branches like 
damaske: his head was bare with the hayre tyed up 
behind with divers knots: about his necke he had a large 
chaine, garnished with divers stones of sundry colours: 
the yong man was almost apparelled after ye same maner. 
This is the goodliest people, & of the fairest conditions that 
we have found in this our voyage. They exceed us in 
bignes: they are of the colour of brasse, some of them 
incline more to whitenesse: others are of yellow colour, 
of comely visage, with long and blacke haire, which they 
are very careful to trim and decke up: they are blacke 
and quicke eyed, and of sweete and pleasant countenance, 
imitating much the old fashion. I write not to your 
Majestie of the other parts of their body, having al such 
proportion as apperteineth to any handsome man. The 
women are of the like conformitie and beautie : very hand- 
some and well favoured, of pleasant countenance, and 
comely to behold: they are as wel manered and continent 
as any women, and of good education: they are all naked 
save their privy partes, which they cover with a Deeres 
skin branched or embrodered as the men use: there are 
also of them which weare on their armes very rich skinnes 
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of Luzernes: they adorne their heads with divers orna- 
ments made of their owne haire, which hang downe before 
on both sides their brestes: others use other kinde of 
dressing themselves like unto the women of Egypt and 
Syria, these are of the elder sort: and when they are 
maried, they weare divers toyes, according to the usage 
of the people of the East, aswell men as women. 

Among whom we saw many plates of wrought copper, 
which they esteeme more then golde, which for the colour 
they make no account of, for that among all other it is 
counted the basest : they make most account of Azure and 
Red. The things that they esteeme most of all those 
which we gave them, were bels, christal of Azure colour, 
and other toyes to hang at their eares or about their 
necke. They did not desire cloth of silke or of golde, 
much lesse of any other sort, neither cared they for things 
made of steele and yron, which wee often shewed them 
in our armour which they made no wonder at, and in 
beholding them they onely asked the arte of making them : 
the like they did at our glasses, which when they beheld, 
they suddenly laught and gave them us againe. They are 
very liberall, for they give that which they have: wee 
became great friends with these, and one day we entred 
into the Haven with our ship, whereas before we rode a 
league off at Sea by reason of the contrary weather. They 
came in great companies of their small boats unto the ship 
with their faces all bepainted with divers colours, shewing 
us that it was a signe of joy, bringing us of their victuals, 
they made signes unto us where we might safest ride in 
the Haven for the safegard of our ship keeping still our 
company: and after we were come to an anker, wee 
bestowed 15 dayes in providing our selves many necessary 
things, whither every day the people repaired to see our 
ship bringing their wives with them, whereof they were 
very jelous: and they themselves entring abord the ship 
& staying there a good space, caused their wives to stay 
in their boats, and for all the intreatie we could make, 
offring to give them divers things, we could never obtaine 
that they would suffer them to come abord our ship. And 
oftentimes one of the two kings comming with his queene, 
and many gentlemen for their pleasure to see us, they all 
stayed on the shore 200 paces from us, sending a small 
boat to give us intelligence of their comming, saying they 
would come to see our ship: this they did in token of 
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safety, and assoone as they had answere from us, they 
came immediatly, and having staied a while to behold it, 
they wondred at hearing the cries and noyses of the 
mariners. The queene and her maids stayed in a very 
light boat, at an Iland a quarter of a league off, while 
the king abode a long space in our ship uttering divers 
conceits with gestures, viewing with great admiration all 
the furniture of the ship, demanding the property of every 
thing particularly. He tooke likewise great pleasure in 
beholding our apparell, and in tasting our meats, & so 
courteously taking his leave departed. And sometimes our 
men staying 2 or 3 daies on a litle Iland neere the ship 
for divers necessaries (as it is the use of seamen) he 
returned with 7 or 8 of his gentlemen to see what we did, 
& asked of us oftentimes if we meant to make any long 
abode there, offring us of their provision: then the king 
drawing his bow and running up and down with his 
gentlemen, made much sport to gratifie our men : we were 
oftentimes within the land 5 or 6 leagues, which we found 
as pleasant as is possible to declare, very apt for any kind 
of husbandry of corne, wine and oyle: for that there are 
plaines 25 or 30 leagues broad, open and without any 
impediment, of trees of such fruitfulnesse, that any seed 
being sowen therein, wil bring forth most excellent fruit. 
We entred afterwards into the woods, which we found so 
great and thicke, that any army were it never so great 
might have hid it selfe therein, the trees whereof are okes, 
cipresse trees, and other sortes unknowen in Europe. We 
found Pomi appii, damson trees, and nut trees, and many 
other sorts of fruit differing from ours: there are beasts 
in great abundance, as harts, deere, luzerns, & other kinds 
which they take with their nets & bowes which are their 
chiefe weapons : the arrowes which they use are made with 
great cunning, and in stead of yron, they head them with 
flint, with jasper stone & hard marble & other sharp stones 
which they use in stead of yron to cut trees, & to make 
their boates of one whole piece of wood, making it hollow 
with great and wonderful art, wherein 10. or 12. men may 
sit commodiously : their oares are short and broad at the 
end, and they use them in the sea without any danger, 
and by maine force of armes, with as great speedines as 
they list themselves. We saw their houses made in cir- 
cular or round forme ro or 12 paces in compasse, made 
with halfe circles of timber, separate one from another 
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without any order of building, covered with mattes of 
straw wrought cunningly together, which save them from 
the wind and raine: and if they had the order of building 
and perfect skil of workmanship as we have, there were 
no doubt but that they would also make eftsoones great 
& stately buildings. For all the sea coasts are ful of 
cleare and glistering stones, & alablaster, and therefore 
it is full of good havens and harboroughs for ships. They 
moove the foresaid houses from one place to another 
according to the commodity of the place & season wherein 
they wil make their abode, and only taking off the mattes, 
they have other houses builded incontinent. The father 
and the whole family dwell together in one house in great 
number : in some of them we saw 25 or 30 persons. They 
feed as the other doe aforesaid of pulse which grow in 
that Countrey with better order of husbandry then in the 
others. They observe in their sowing the course of the 
Moone and the rising of certaine starres, and divers other 
customes spoken of by antiquity. Moreover they live by 
hunting and fishing. They live long, & are seldome sicke, 
and if they chance to fall sicke at any time, they heale 
themselves with fire without any phisitian, and they say 
that they die for very age. They are very pitifull and 
charitable towards their neighbours, they make great 
lementations in their adversitie : and in their miserie, the 
kinred reckon up all their felicitie. At their departure out 
of life, they use mourning mixt with singing, which con- 
tinueth for a long space. This is asmuch as we could 
learne of them. This land is situated in the Paralele of 
Rome, in 41. degrees and 2 terces: but somewhat more 
colde by accidentall causes and not of nature, (as I will 
declare unto your highnesse elsewhere) describing at this 
present the situation of the foresaid Countrey, which lieth 
East and West, I say that the mouth of the Haven lieth 
open to the South halfe a league broad, and being entred 
within it betweene the East and the North, it stretcheth 
twelve leagues : where it waxeth broader and broader, and 
maketh a gulfe about 20. leagues in compasse, wherein are 
five small Islands very fruitfull and pleasant, full of hie 
and broade trees, among the which Islandes any great 
Navie may ride safe without any feare of tempest or other 
danger. Afterwards turning towardes the South in the 
entring into the Haven on both sides there are most 
pleasant hils, with many rivers of most cleare water falling 
into the Sea. 
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In the middest of this entrance there is a rocke of free 
stone growing by nature apt to build any Castle or 
Fortresse there, for the keeping of the haven. The fift 
of May being furnished with all things necessarie, we 
departed from the said coast keeping along in the sight 
thereof, and wee sailed 150. leagues finding it alwayes 
after one maner: but the land somewhat higher with 
certaine mountaines, all which beare a shew of minerall 
matter, wee sought not to land there in any place, because 
the weather served our turne for sailing : but wee suppose 
that it’ was like the former, the coast ranne Eastward for 
the space of fiftie leagues. And trending afterwards to 
the North, we found another land high full of thicke 
woods, the trees whereof were firres, cipresses and such 
like as are wont to grow in cold Countreys. The people 
differ much from the other, and looke how much the 
former seemed to be courteous and gentle: so much were 
these full of rudenesse and ill maners, and so barbarous 
that by no signes that ever we could make, we could have 
any kind of traffike with them. .They cloth themselves 
with Beares skinnes and Luzernes and Seales and other 
beasts skinnes. Their food, as farre as we coulde perceive, 
repairing often unto their dwellings, we,suppose to be by 
hunting & fishing, and of certaine fruits, which are a kind 
of roots which the earth yeeldeth of her own accord. They 
have no graine, neither saw we any kind or signe of tillage, 
neither is the land, for the barrennesse thereof, apt to 
beare fruit or seed. If at any time we desired by exchange 
to have any of their commodities, they used to come to the 
sea shore upon certaine craggy rocks, and we standing in 
our boats, they let downe with a rope what it pleased them 
to give us, crying continually that we should not approch 
to the land, demanding immediatly the exchange, taking 
nothing but knives, fishookes, and tooles to cut withall, 
neyther did they make any account of our courtesie. And 
when we had nothing left to exchange with them, when 
we departed from them, the people shewed all signes of 
discourtesie and disdaine, as were possible for any creature 
to invent. We were in despight of them 2 or 3 leagues 
within the land, being in number 25 armed men of us: 
And when we went on shore they shot at us with their 
bowes making great outcries, and afterwards fled into the 
woods. We found not in this land any thing notable, or 
of importance, saving very great woods and certaine hilles, 
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they may have some minerall matter in them, because wee 
saw many of them have beadstones of Copper hanging at 
their eares. We departed from thence keeping our course 
Northeast along the coast, which we found more pleasant 
champion and without woods, with high mountaines within 
the land continuing directly along the coast for the space 
of fiftie leagues, we discovered 32 Islands lying al neere 
the land, being small and pleasant to the view, high and 
having many turnings and windings betweene them, 
making many faire harboroughs and chanels as they doe 
in the gulfe of Venice in Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, we 
had no knowledge or acquaintance with the people: we 
suppose they are of the same maners and nature as the 
others are. Sayling Northeast for the space of 150. 
leagues we approched to the land that in times past was 
discovered by the Britons, which is in fiftie degrees. 
Having now spent all our provision and victuals, and 
having discovered about 700 leagues and more of new 
Countreys, and being furnished with water and wood, we 
concluded to returne into France. 

Touching the religion of this people, which wee have 
found, for want of their language wee could not under- 
stand neither by signes nor gesture that they had any 
religion or lawe at all, or that they did acknowledge any 
first cause or moover, neither that they worship the heaven 
or stars the Sunne or Moone or other planets, and much 
lesse whither they be idolaters, neither could wee learne 
whither that they used any kind of sacrifices or other 
adorations, neither in their villages have they any Temples 
or houses of prayer. We suppose that they have no 
religion at all, and that they live at their owne libertie. 
And that all this proceedeth of ignorance, for that they 
are very easie to be perswaded: and all that they see us 
Christians doe in our divine service, they did the same with 
the like imitation as they saw us to doe it. 


The Preface of M. Rene Laudonniere. 


THERE are two things, which according to mine opinion 
have bene the principall causes, in consideration whereof 
aswell they of ancient times, as those of our age have bene 
induced to travell into farre and remote regions. The first 
hath beene the naturall desire which wee have to search 
out the commodities to live happily, plentifully, and at 
ease: be it whither one abandon his naturall Countrey 
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altogether to dwell in a better, or bee it that men make 
voyages thither, there to search out and bring from thence 
such things as are there to be found, and are in greatest 
estimation and in most request in our Countreys. The 
second cause hath bene the multitude of people too fruite- 
full in generation, which being no longer able to dwell in 
their native soyles, have entred upon their neighbours 
limites, and oftentimes passing further have pearced even 
unto the uttermost regions. After this sort the North 
climate, a fruitfull father of so many nations hath often- 
times sent foorth this way and that way his valiant people, 
and by this meane hath peopled infinite Countreys : so that 
most of the nations of Europe drawe their originall from 
these parts. Contrariwise the more Southerne regions, 
because they bee too barren by reason of their insupport- 
able heate which raigneth in them, neede not any such 
sending forth of their inhabitants, and have bene often- 
times constrained to receive other people more often by 
force of armes then willingly. All Afrike, Spaine, and 
Italie can also testifie the same, which never so abounded 
with people that they had neede to send them abroad to 
inhabite elsewhere: as on the contrary Scythia, Norway, 
Gotland, and France have done. The posterity of which 
nations remaineth yet not only in Italy, Spaine & Afrike, 
but also in fruitful and faire Asia. Neverthelesse I find 
that the Romans proceeding further, or rather adding 
unto these two chiefe causes aforesaid, (as being most 
curious to plant not onely their ensignes and victories, but 
also their lawes, customes, & religion in those provinces 
which they had conquered by force of armes) have often- 
times by the decree of their soveraigne Senate sent forth 
inhabitants, which they called Colonies (thinking by this 
way to make their name immortall) even to the unfur- 
nishing of their own Countrey of the forces which should 
have preserved the same in her perfection: a thing which 
hindred them much more, then advanced them to the pos- 
session of the universal monarchy, whereunto their inten- 
tion did aspire. For it came to passe that their Colonies 
here and there being miserably sacked by strange people 
did utterly ruin and overthrow their Empire. The brinks 
of the river of Rhene are yet red, those of Danubius are 
no lesse bloody, and our France became fat with their 
blood which they lost. These are the effects and rewards 
of al such as being pricked forward with this Romane and 
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tyrannical ambition will goe about thus to subdue strange 
people: effects, I say, contrary to the profit which those 
shall receive, which onely are affectioned to the common 
benefite, that is to say, to the generall policie of all men, 
and endevour to unite them one with another as well by 
traficke and civill conversations, as also by military 
vertues, and force of armes, when as the Savages will not 
yeeld unto their endevours so much tending unto their 
profit. 

For this cause princes have sent forth out of their 
Dominions certaine men of good activity to plant them- 
selves in strange Countreys, their to make their profite 
to bring the Countrey to civilitie, and if it might be, to 
reduce the inhabitants to the true knowledge of our God: 
an end so much more commendable, as it is farre from 
all tyrannicall and cruell governement: and so they have 
alwayes thrived in their enterprises, and by little and little 
gained the heartes of them which they have conquered or 
wonne unto them by any meanes. Hereof wee may gather 
that sometimes it is good, yea very expedient to send forth 
men to discover the pleasure and commoditie of strange 
Countreys: But so, that the Countrey out of which these 
companies are to passe remaine not weakned, nor deprived 
of her forces: And againe in such sort that the company 
sent forth be of so just & sufficient number, that it may 
not be defeited by strangers, which every foote endevour 
nothing else but to surprise the same upon the sudden. 
As within these few daies past the French have proved 
to my great griefe, being able by no means possible to 
withstand the same, considering that the elements, men, 
and all the favours which might be hoped for of a faithfull 
and Christian alliance fought against us: which thing I 
purpose to discover in this present historie with so evident 
trueth, that the Kings Majesty my soveraigne prince shall 
in part be satisfied of the diligence which I have used in 
his service, and mine adversaries shall find themselves so 
discovered in their false reports, that they shall have no 
place of refuge. But before I begin, I will briefly set 
downe the situation and description of the land whereunto 
we have sailed and where we have inhabited from the yeere 
1561. unto sixty five, to the ende that those things may 
the more easily be borne away, which I meane to describe 


in this discourse. 
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My Lord Admirall of Chastillon, a noble man more desirous 
of the publique then of his private benefite, understanding 
the pleasure of the King his prince, which was to discover 
new and strange Countreys, caused vessels fit for this 
purpose to be made ready with all diligence, and men to 
bee levied meete for such an enterprise: Among whom 
hee chose Captaine John Ribault, a man in trueth expert 
in sea causes : which having received his charge, set him- 
selfe to Sea the yeere 1562. the eighteenth of Februarie, 
accompanied onely with two of the kings shippes, but so 
well furnished with Gentlemen, (of whose number I my 
selfe was one) and with olde Souldiers, that he had meanes 
to atchieve some notable thing and worthy of eternall 
memorie. Having therefore sayled two moneths, never 
holding the usuall course of the Spaniards, hee arrived 
in Florida, landing neere a Cape or Promontorie, which 
is no high lande, because the coast is all flatte, but onely 
rising by reason of the high woods, which at his arrivall 
he called Cape Francois in honour of our France. This 
Cape is distant from the Equator about thirtie degrees. 
Coasting from this place towards the North, he discovered 
a very faire and great River, which gave him occasion to 
cast anker that hee might search the same the next day 
very early in the morning : which being done by the breake 
of day, accompanied with Captaine Fiquinville and divers 
other souldiers of his shippe, he was no sooner arrived on 
the brinke of the shoare, but straight hee perceived many 
Indians men and women, which came of purpose to that 
place to receive the Frenchmen with all gentlenesse and 
amitie, as they well declared by the Oration which their 
king made, and the presents of Chamois skinnes where- 
with he honoured our Captaine, which the day following 
caused a pillar of hard stone to be planted within the 
sayde River, and not farre from the mouth of the same 
upon a little sandie knappe, in which pillar the Armes of 
France were carved and engraved. This being done hee 
embarked himselfe againe, to the ende alwayes to discover 
the coast toward the North which was his chiefe desire. 
After he had sayled a certaine time he crossed over to 
the other side of the river, and then in the presence of 
certaine Indians, which of purpose did attend him, hee 
commaunded his men to make their prayers, to give 
thankes to GOD, for that of his grace hee had conducted 
the French nation unto these strange places without any 
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danger at all. The prayers being ended, the Indians 
which were very attentive to hearken unto them, thinking 
in my judgement, that wee worshipped the Sunne, because 
wee alwayes had our eyes lifted up toward heaven, rose 
all up and came to salute the Captaine John Ribault, 
promising to shew him their King, which rose not up as 
they did, but remained still sitting upon greene leaves of 
Bayes and Palmetrees: toward whom the Captaine went 
and sate downe by him, and heard him make a long 
discourse, but with no great pleasure, because hee could 
not understand his language, and much lesse his meaning. 
The King gave our Captaine at his departure a plume 
or fanne of Hernshawes feathers died in red, and a basket 
made of Palmeboughes after the Indian fashion, and 
wrought very artificially, and a great skinne painted and 
drawen throughout with the pictures of divers wilde beasts 
so lively drawen and portrayed, that nothing lacked but 
life. The Captaine to shew himselfe not unthankfull, gave 
him pretie tinne bracelets, a cutting hooke, a looking 
glasse, and certaine knives: whereupon the King shewed 
himselfe to be very glad and fully contented. Having 
spent the most part of the day with these Indians, the 
Captaine imbarked himselfe to passe over to the north side 
of the River, whereat the king seemed to bee very sorie. 
Neverthelesse being not able to stay us, hee commaunded 
that with all diligence they should take fish for us : which 
they did with all speede. For being entred into their 
Weares or inclosures made of reedes and framed in the 
fashion of a Labirynth or Mase, they loaded us with 
Troutes, great Mullets, Plaise, Turbuts, and marveilous 
store of other sortes of fishes altogether different from 
ours. 

This done, we entred into our Boates and went toward 
the other shore. But before we came to the shore, we 
were saluted with a number of other Indians, which 
entring into the water to their armepits, brought us many 
litle baskets full of Maiz, and goodly Mulberries both red 
and white: Others offered themselves to beare us on 
shoare, where being landed we perceived their King sitting 
upon a place dressed with boughes, and under a little 
Arbour of Cedars and Bay trees somewhat distant from 
the waters side. He was accompanied with two of his 
sonnes which were exceeding faire and strong, and with 
a troope of Indians who had all their bowes and arrowes 
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in marveilous good order. His two sonnes received our 
Captaine very graciously: but the king their father, 
representing I wot not what kinde of gravitie, did nothing 
but shake his head a little : then the Captaine went forward 
to salute him, and without any other moving of himselfe 
he reteined so constant a kind of gravitie, that hee made it 
seeme unto us that by good and lawfull right hee bare the 
title of a King. Our Captaine knowing not what to judge 
of this mans behaviour, though he was jelous because wee 
went first unto the other king, or else that he was not well 
pleased with the Pillar or Columne which he had planted. 
While thus he knew not what hereof to thinke, our Cap- 
taine shewed him by signes, that he was come frorn a farre 
Countrey to seeke him, to let him understand the amitie 
which he was desirous to have with him: for the better 
confirmation whereof, hee drewe out of a budget certaine 
trifles, as certaine bracelets covered as it were with silver 
and guilt, which hee presented him withall, and gave 
his sonnes certaine other trifles. Whereupon the King 
beganne very lovingly to intreate both our Captaine and 
us. And after these gentle intertainments, wee went our 
selves into the woods, hoping there to discover some 
singularities : where were great store of Mulberrie trees 
white and red, on the toppes whereof there was an infinite 
number of silkewormes. Following our way wee dis- 
covered a faire and great medowe, divided notwith- 
standing with divers Marshes, which constrained us by 
reason of the water, which environed it about, to returne 
backe againe towarde the Rivers side. - Finding not the 
King there, which by this time was gone home to his 
house, wee entred into our Boates and sayled towarde our 
shippes : where after we arrived, we called this River The 
River of May, because we discovered it the first day of the 
sayde moneth. ) 

Soone after we returned to our shippes, wee weighed 
our ankers and hoysed our sailes to discover the coast 
farther forward, along the which wee discovered another 
faire River, which the Captaine himselfe was minded to 
search out, and having searched it out with the king and 
inhabitants thereof, hee named it Seine, because it is very 
like unto the River of Seine in France. From this River 
wee retired toward our shippes, where being arrived, we 
trimmed our sailes to saile further toward the North, and 
to descry the singularities of the coast. But wee had not 
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sayled any great way before wee discovered another very 
faire River, which caused us to cast anker over against it, 
and to trimme out two Boates to goe to search it out. 
Wee found there an Ile and a king no lesse affable then 
the rest, afterwarde we named this River Somme. From 
thence wee sayled about sixe leagues, after wee discovered 
another River, which after wee had viewed was named by 
us by the name of Loyre. And consequently we there 
discovered five others: whereof the first was named 
Cherente, the second Garonne, the third Gironde, the 
fourth Belle, the fift Grande: which being very well 
discovered with such things as were in them, by this time 
in lesse then the space of threescore leagues wee had found 
out many singularities along nine Rivers. Neverthelesse 
not fully satisfied wee sayled yet further towarde the 
North, following the course that might bring us to the 
River of Jordan one of the fairest Rivers of the North, and 
holding our wonted course, great fogges and tempests 
came upon us, which constrained us to leave the coast to 
beare toward the maine Sea, which was the cause that we 
lost the sight of our Pinnesses a whole day and a night 
untill the next day in the morning, what time the weather 
waxing faire and the Sea calme, wee discovered a River 
which wee called Belle a veoir. After wee had sayled 
three or foure leagues, wee began to espie our Pinnesses 
which came straight toward us, and at their arrivall they 
reported to the Captaine, that while the foule weather and 
fogges endured, they harboured themselves in a mightie 
River which in bignesse and beautie exceeded the former : 
wherewithall the Captaine was exceeding joyfull, for his 
chiefe desire was to finde out an Haven to harbour his 
shippes, and there to refresh our selves for a while. Thus 
making thitherward wee arrived athwart the sayde River, 
(which because of the fairenesse and largenesse thereof 
wee named Port Royall) wee strooke our sailes and cast 
anker at ten fathom of water: for the depth is such, 
namely when the Sea beginneth to flowe, that the greatest 
shippes of France, yea, the Arguzes of Venice may enter 
in there. Having cast anker, the Captaine with his Soul- 
diers went on shoare, and hee himselfe went first on land : 
where we found the place as pleasaunt as was possible, 
for it was all covered over with mightie high Oakes and 
infinite store of Cedars, and with Lentiskes growing under- 
neath them, smelling so sweetly, that the very fragrant 
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odor only made the place to seeme exceeding pleasant. 
As we passed thorow these woods we saw nothing but 
Turkeycocks flying in the Forrests, Partridges gray and 
red, little different from ours, but chiefly in bignesse. Wee 
heard also within the woods the voyces of Stagges, of 
Beares, of Lusernes, of Leopards, & divers other sortes of 
Beastes unknowen unto us. Being delighted with this 
place, we set our selves to fishing with nets, & we caught 
such a number of fish, that it was wonderfull. And 
amongst other wee tooke a certaine kind of fish which we 
call Sallicoques, which were no lesse then Crevises, so 
that two draughts of the net were sufficient to feede all 
the companie of our two ships for a whole day. The River 
at the mouth thereof from Cape to Cape is no lesse then 
3. French leagues broad; it is divided into two great 
armes, whereof the one runneth toward the West, the 
other towards the North: And I beleeve in my judgement 
that the arme which stretcheth towarde the North runneth 
up into the Countrey as farre as the River Jordan, the 
other arme runneth into the Sea, as it was knowen and 
understoode by those of our company, which were left 
behind to dwell in this place. These two armes are two 
great leagues broad: and in the middest of them there 
is an Ile, which is poynted towardes the opening of the 
great River, in which Iland there are infinite numbers of 
all sortes of strange beasts. There are Simples growing 
there of so rare properties, and in so great quantitie, that 
it is an excellent thing to behold them. On every side 
there is nothing to be seene but Palmetrees, and other 
sorts of trees bearing blossoms and fruite of very rare 
shape and very good smell. But seeing the evening 
approch, and that the Captaine determined to returne 
unto the shippes, wee prayed him to suffer us to passe 
the night in this place. In our absence the Pilots and 
chiefe Mariners advertised the Captaine that it was neede- 
full to bring the shippes further up within the River, to 
avoyde the dangers of the windes which might annoy us, 
by reason of our being so neere to the mouth of the River : 
and for this cause the Captaine sent for us. Being come 
to our shippes, wee sayled three leagues further up within 
the River, and there we cast anker. A little while after, 
John Ribault accompanied with a good number of souldiers 
imbarked himselfe, desirous to sayle further up into the 
arme that runneth toward the West, and to search the 
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commodities of the place. Having sayled twelve leagues 
at the least, we perceived a troope of Indians, which 
assoone as ever they espied the Pinnesses, were so afrayd 
that they fled into the woods leaving behind them a yong 
Lucerne which they were a turning upon a spit : for which 
cause the place was called Cape Lucerne: proceeding 
foorth on our way, we found another arme of the River, 
which ranne toward the East, up which the Captaine deter- 
mined to sayle and to leave the great current. A little 
while after they began to espie divers other Indians both 
men and women halfe hidden within the woods: who 
knowing not that wee were such as desired their friend- 
ship, were dismayed at the first, but soone after were 
emboldened, for the Captaine caused great store of mar- 
chandise to bee shewed them openly whereby they knew 
that we meant nothing but well unto them: and then they 
made a signe that we should come on lande, which wee 
would not refuse. At our comming on shoare divers of 
them came to salute our Generall according to their 
barbarous fashion. Some of them gave him skins of 
Chamois, others little baskets made of Palme leaves, some 
presented him with Pearles, but no great number. After- 
wards they went about to make an arbour to defend us 
in that place from the parching heate of the Sunne. But 
wee would not stay as then. Wherefore the Captaine 
thanked them much for their good will, and gave presents 
to each of them: wherewith hee pleased them so well 
before hee went thence, that his suddaine departure was 
nothing pieasant unto them. For knowing him to bee 
so liberall, they would have wished him to have stayed a 
little longer, seeking by all meanes to give him occasion 
to stay, shewing him by signes that he should stay but 
that day onely, and that they desired to advertise a great 
Indian Lorde which had Pearles in great abundance, and 
Silver also, all which things should bee given unto him 
at the Kings arrivall: saying further that in the meane 
time while that this great Lord came thither, they would 
lead him to their houses, and shewe him there a thousand 
pleasures in shooting, and seeing the Stagge killed, there- 
fore they prayed him not to denie them their request. Not- 
withstanding wee returned to our shippes, where after wee 
had bene but one night, the Captaine in the morning 
commanded to put into the Pinnesse a pillar of hard stone 
fashioned like a columne, wherein the Armes of the king 
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of France were graven, to plant the same in the fairest 
place that he could finde. This done, wee imbarked our 
selves, and sayled three leagues towards the West : where 
we discovered a little river, up which we sayled so long, 
that in the ende we found it returned into the great cur- 
rent, and in his returne to make a litle Iland separated 
from the firme land, where wee went on shore: and by 
commandement of the Captaine, because it was exceeding 
faire and pleasant, there wee planted the Pillar upon a 
hillock open round about to the view, and invironed with 
a lake halfe a fathom deepe of very good and sweete 
water. In which Iland wee sawe two Stagges of ex- 
ceeding bignesse, in respect of those which we had seene 
before, which we might easily have killed with our 
harguebuzes, if the Captaine had not forbidden us, 
mooved with the singular fairenesse and bignesse of them. 
But before our departure we named the little river which 
environed this Ile, The River of Liborne. Afterward 
we imbarked our selves to search another Ile not farre 
distant from the former: wherein after wee had gone a 
land, wee found nothing but tall Cedars, the fairest that 
were seene in this Countrey. For this cause wee called 
it The Ile of Cedars: so wee returned into our Pinnesse 
to go towards our shippes. 

A few dayes afterward John Ribault determined to 
returne once againe toward the Indians which inhabited 
that arme of the River which runneth toward the West, 
and to carrie with him good store of souldiers. For his 
meaning was to take two Indians of this place to bring 
them into France, as the Queene had commaunded him. 
With this deliberation againe wee tooke our former course 
so farre foorth, that at the last wee came to the selfe same 
place where at the first we found the Indians, from thence 
we tooke two Indians by the permission of the king, which 
thinking that they were more favoured then the rest, 
thought themselves very happy to stay with us. But these 
two Indians seeing we made no shew at all that we would 
goe on land, but rather that wee followed the middest of 
the current, began to be somewhat offended, and would 
by force have lept into the water, for they are so good 
swimmers that immediatly they would have gotten into 
the forrestes. Neverthelesse being acquainted with their 
humour, wee watched them narrowly and sought by all 
meanes to appease them: which we could not by any 
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meanes do for that time, though we offered them things 
which they much esteemed, which things they disdained 
to take, and gave backe againe whatsoever was given 
them, thinking that such giftes should have altogether 
bound them, and that in restoring them they should be 
restored unto their libertie. In fine, perceiving that all 
that they did avayled them nothing, they prayed us to 
give them those things which they had restored, which we 
did incontinent: then they approched one toward the 
other and began to sing, agreeing so sweetely together, 
that in hearing their song it seemed that they lamented 
the absence of their friendes. They continued their songs 
all night without ceasing: all which time we were con- 
strained to ly at anker by reason of the tyde that was 
against us, but we hoysed sayle the next day very earely 
in the morning, and returned to our ships. Assoone as 
we were come to our ships, every one sought to gratifie 
these 2 Indians, & to shew them the best countenance 
that was possible: to the intent that by such courtesies 
they might perceive the good desire and affection which 
we had to remaine their friends in time to come. Then we 
offered them meate to eate, but they refused it, and made 
us understand that they were accustomed to wash their 
face and to stay untill the Sunne were set before they did 
eate, which is a ceremonie common to all the Indians 
of Newe France. Neverthelesse in the end they were 
constrained to forget their superstitions, and to apply 
themselves to our nature, which was somewhat strange 
unto them at the first. They became therfore more 
jocunde, every houre made us a rooo discourses, being 
merveilous sory that we could not understand them. A 
few daies after they began to beare so good wil towards 
mee, that, as I thinke, they would rather have perished 
with hunger & thirst, then have taken their refection at 
any mans hand but mine. Seeing this their good wil, I 
sought to learne some Indian words, & began to aske 
them questions, shewing them the thing wherof I desired 
to know the name, how they called it. They were very 
glad to tell it me, and knowing the desire that I had to 
learne their language, they encouraged me afterward to 
aske them every thing. So that putting downe in writing 
the words and phrases of the Indian speech, I was able 
to understand the greatest part of their discourses. Every 
day they did nothing but speak unto me of the desire that 
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they had to use me wel, if we returned unto their houses, 
and cause me to receive all the pleasures that they could 
devise, aswell in hunting as in seeing their very strange 
and superstitious ceremonies at a certaine feast which they 
call Toya. Which feast they observe as straightly as we 
observe the Sunday. They gave me to understand, that 
they would bring me to see the greatest Lord of this 
countrey which they called Chiquola, which exceedeth them 
in height (as they tolde me) a good foote and a halfe. 
They said unto me that he dwelt within the land in a very 
large place and inclosed exceeding high, but I could not 
learne wherewith. And as farre as I can judge, this place 
whereof they spake unto me, was a very faire citie. For 
they said unto me that within the inclosure there was 
great store of houses which were built very high, wherein 
there was an infinite number of men like unto themselves, 
which made none account of gold, of silver, nor of pearles, 
seeing they had thereof in abundance. I began then to 
shew them al the parts of heaven, to the intent to learne 
in which quarter they dwelt. And straightway one of 
them stretching out his hand shewed me y* they dwelt 
toward the North, which makes me thinke that it was the 
river of Jordan. And now I remember, that in the 
raigne of the Emperour Charles the fift, certaine Spaniards 
inhabitants of S. Domingo (which made a voyage to get 
certaine slaves to work in their mines) stole away by 
subtilty the inhabitants of this river, to the number of 4o, 
thinking to cary them into their new Spaine. But they 
lost their labour: for in despite they died al for hunger, 
saving one that was brought to the Emperor, which a 
litle while after he caused to be baptised, and gave him 
his own name & called him Charles of Chiquola, because 
he spake so much of this Lorde of Chiquola whose subject 
hee was. Also, he reported continually, that Chiquola 
made his abode within a very great inclosed citie. Besides 
this proof, those which were left in the first voyage have 
certified me, that the Indians shewed them by evident 
signes, that farther within the land toward the North, 
there was a great inclosure or city, where Chiquola dwelt. 
After they had staied a while in our ships, they began 
to be sory, and stil demanded of me when they should 
returne. I made them understand that the Captaines will 
was to send them home againe, but that first he would 
bestow apparell of them, which fewe dayes after was 
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delivered unto them. But seeing he would not give them 
licence to depart, they resolved with themselves to steale 
away by night, and to get a litle boat which we had, and 
by the help of the tyde to saile home toward their dwell- 
ings, and by this meanes to save themselves. Which 
thing they failed not to doe, and put their enterprize in 
execution, yet leaving behinde them the apparel which 
the Captaine had given them, and carrying away nothing 
but that which was their owne, shewing well hereby that 
they were not void of reason. The Captaine cared not 
greatly for their departure, considering they had not 
bene used otherwise then well: and that therefore they 
woulde not estrange themselves from the Frenchmen. 
Captaine Ribault therefore knowing the singular fairenes 
of this river, desired by all meanes to encourage some 
of his men to dwell there, well foreseeing that this thing 
might be of great importance for the Kings service, and 
the reliefe of the Common wealth of France. Therfore 
proceeding on with his intent, he commanded the ankers 
to bee weighed and to set things in order to returne unto 
the opening of the river, to the ende that if the winde 
came faire he might passe out to accomplish the rest of 
his meaning. When therefore we were come to the mouth 
of the river, he made them cast anker, whereupon we 
stayed without discovering any thing all the rest of the 
day. The next day he commanded that all the men of 
his ship should come up upon the decke, saying that he 
had somewhat to say unto them. They all came up, and 
immediatly the Captaine began to speake unto them in 
this manner. 

I thinke there is none of you that is ignorant of how 
great consequence this our enterprize is, and also how 
acceptable it is unto our yong King. Therefore my 
friendes (as one desiring your honour and benefite) I 
would not faile to advertise you all of the exceeding good 
happe which should fall to them, which, as men of valure 
and worthy courage, would make tryall in this our first 
discoverie of the benefits and commodities of this new 
land: which should be, as I assure my selfe, the greatest 
occasion that ever could happen unto them, to arise unto 
the title and degree of honour. And for this cause I was 
desirous to propose unto you and set downe before your 
eyes the eternall memorie which of right they deserve, 
which forgetting both their parents and their countrey 
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have had the courage to enterprize a thing of such import- 
ance, which even kings themselves understanding to be 
men aspiring to so high degree of magnanimitie and 
increase of their majesties, doe not disdaine so wel to 
regard, that afterwards imploying them in maters of 
weight & of high enterprize, they make their names 
immortall for ever. Howbeit, I would not have you 
perswade your selves, as many doe, that you shall never 
have such good fortune, as not being knowen neither 
to the king nor the Princes of the Realme, and besides 
descending of so poore a stocke, that few or none of your 
parents, having ever made profession of armes, have bene 
knowen unto the great estates. For albeit that from my 
tender yeeres I my selfe have applyed all my industry 
to follow them, and have hazarded my life in so many 
dangers for the service of my prince, yet could I never 
attaine thereunto (not that I did not deserve this title 
and degree of government) as I have seene it happen to 
many others, onely because they descende of a noble race, 
since more regard is had of their birth then of their virtue. 
For wel I know that if vertue were regarded, ther would 
more be found worthy to deserve the title, & by good 
right to be named noble and valiant. I will therefore 
make sufficient answere to such propositions and such 
things as you may object against me, laying before you 
the infinite examples which we have of the Romans; 
which concerning the point of honour were the first that 
triumphed over the world. For how many finde we among 
them, which for their so valiant enterprizes, not for the 
greatnesse of their parentage, have obtained the honour to 
tryumph? If we have recourse unto their ancesters, wee 
shall finde that their parents were of so meane condition, 
that by labouring with their hands they lived very basely. 
As the father of A®lius Pertinax, which was a poore 
artisan, his Grandfather likewise a bond man, as the his- 
toriographers do witnes : and neverthelesse, being moved 
with a valiant courage, he was nothing dismayed for all 
this, but rather desirous to aspire unto high things, he 
began with a brave stomacke to learne feates of armes, 
and profited so wel therein, that from step to step he 
became at length to be Emperour of the Romans. For 
all this dignitie he despised not his parents : but contrari- 
wise, & in remembrance of them, he caused his fathers 
shop to be covered with a fine wrought marble, to serve 
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to give them occasion to aspire unto high things not- 
withstanding the meannesse of their ancesters. I wil not 
passe over in silence the excellencie & prowesse of the 
valiant and renowned Agathocles the sonne of a simple 
potter, and yet forgetting the contemptible estate of his 
father, he so applied himselfe to vertue in his tender yeeres, 
that by the favour of armes he came to be king of Sicilie: 
and for all this title he refused not to be counted the sonne 
of a Potter. But the more to eternize the memorie of his 
parentes and to make his name renowned, he commanded 
that he should be served at the Table in vessels of gold 
and silver and others of earth: declaring thereby that the 
dignitie wherein hee was placed came not unto him by his 
parents, but by his owne vertue onely. If I shal speake 
of our time, I will lay before you onely Rusten Bassha, 
which may be a sufficient example to al men : which though 
he were the sonne of a poore heard-man, did so apply his 
youth in all vertue, that being brought up in the service 
of the great Turke, he seemed to aspire to great and high 
matters, in such sort that growing in yeres he increased 
also in courage, so far forth, that in fine for his excellent 
vertues he married the daughter of the great Turke his 
Prince. Howe much then ought so many worthy examples 
to move you to plant here? Considering also that hereby 
you shalbe registred for ever as the first that inhabited 
this strange countrey. I pray you therfore all to advise 
your selves thereof, and to declare your mindes freely unto 
mee, protesting that I will so well imprint your names in 
the kings eares, and the other princes, that your renowme 
shall hereafter shine unquenchable through our Realme of 
France. He had scarcely ended his Oration, but the 
greatest part of our souldiers replyed: that a greater 
pleasure could never betide them, perceiving well the 
acceptable service which by this meanes they shoulde doe 
unto their Prince: besides that this thing should be for 
the increase of their honours: therfore they besought the 
Captaine, before he departed out of the place, to begin 
to build them a Fort, which they hoped afterward to finish, 
and to leave them munition necessarie for their defence, 
shewing as it seemed that they were displeased, that it was 
so long in doing. Whereupon John Ribault being as glad 
as might be to see his men so well willing, determined the 
next day to search the most fit and convenient place to be 
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inhabited. Wherefore he embarked himselfe very earely 
in the morning and commanded them to followe him that 
were desirous to inhabite there, to the intent that they 
might like the beter of the place. Having sayled up the 
great river on the North side, in coasting an Isle which 
ended with a sharpe point toward the mouth of the river, 
having sailed a while, he discovered a small river, which 
entred into the Islande, which hee would not faile to search 
out. Which done, & finding the same deep inough to 
harbour therein Gallies and Galliots in good number, pro- 
ceeding further, he found a very open place, joyning upon 
the brinke thereof, where he went on land, and seeing 
the place fit to build a Fortresse in, and commodious for 
them that were willing to plant there, he resolved in- 
continent to cause the bignes of the fortification to be 
measured out. And considering that there stayed but sixe 
and twentie there, he caused the Fort to be made in length 
but sixteene fathome, and thirteene in breadth, with flankes 
according to the proportion thereof. The measure being 
taken by me and Captaine Salles, we sent unto the shippes 
for men, and to bring shovels, pickaxes and other instru- 
ments necessarie to make the fortification. We travailed 
so diligently, that in a short space the Fort was made in 
some sort defenciable. In which meane time John Ribault 
caused victuals and warrelike munition to be brought for 
the defence of the place. After he had furnished them with 
all such things as they had neede of, he determined to take 
his leave of them. But before his departure he used this 
speech unto Captaine Albert, which he left in this place. 
Captaine Albert, I have to request you in the presence 
of al these men, that you would quit your selfe so wisely 
in your charge, and governe so modestly your small com- 
panie which I leave you, which with so good cheere 
remaineth under your obedience, that I never have occasion 
but to commend you, and to recount unto the king (as 
I am desirous) the faithfull service which before us all 
you undertake to doe him in his new France: And you 
companions, (quoth he to the Souldiers) I beseech you also 
to esteeme of Captaine Albert as if hee were my selfe that 
stayed here with you, yeelding him that obedience which 
a true souldier oweth unto his Generall and Captaine 
living as brethren one with another, without all dissention 
and in so doing God wil assist you and blesse your enter- 
prises. Having ended his exhortation, we tooke our 
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leaves of each of them, and sayled toward our shippes, 
calling the Forte by the name of Charles-fort, and the 
River by the name Chenonceau. The next day wee deter- 
mined to depart from this place being as well contented as 
was possible that we had so happily ended our busines, 
with good hope, if occasion would permitte, to discover 
perfectly the river of Jordan. For this cause we hoysed 
our sayles about ten of the clocke in the morning : after 
wee were ready to depart Captain Ribault commanded to 
shoote off our Ordinance to give a farewell unto our 
Frenchmen, which failed not to doe the like on their part. 
This being done wee sailed toward the North: and then 
we named this river Porte Royal, because of the largenes 
and excellent fairenes of the same. After that we had 
sailed about 15 leagues from thence, we espied a river, 
whereupon wee sent our pinnesse thither to discover it. 
At their return they brought us word that they found not 
past halfe a fathom water in the mouth therof. Which 
when we understood, without doing anything els, we 
continued our way, and called it the Base or Shallow river. 
As we stil went on sounding we found not past five or 
sixe fathome water, although we were sixe good leagues 
from the shoare: at length we found not past three 
fathomes, which gave us occasion greatly to muse. And 
without making any farther way we strook our sayles, 
partly because we wanted water, & partly because the 
night approched: during which time Captaine John 
Ribault bethought with himselfe whether it were best for 
him to passe any farther, because of the eminent dangers 
which every houre we saw before our eyes: or whither 
he should content himselfe with that which he had cer- 
tainely discovered, & also left men to inhabite the 
countrey. Being not able for that time to resolve with 
himselfe, he referred it until the next day. The morning 
being come he proposed to all the company what was best 
to be done, to the end that with good advisement every 
man might deliver his opinion. Some made answere, that 
according to their judgement he had occasion fully to 
content himselfe, considering he could doe no more: 
laying before his eyes, that he had discovered more in 
sixe weekes, then the Spaniards had done in two yeres 
in the conquest of their New Spaine: and that he should 
do the king very great service, if he did bring him newes 
in so short a time of his happy discoverie. Other shewed 
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unto him the losse and spoile of his victuals, and on the 
other side the inconvenience that might happen by the 
shallow water that they found continually along the coast. 
Which things being well and at large debated we resolved 
to leave the coast, forsaking the North, to take our way 
toward the East, which is the right way and course to our 
France, where we happily arrived the twentieth day of 
July, the yere 1562. 


The state and condition of those which were left behind 
in Charles-fort. 


Our men after our departure never rested, but night and 
day did fortifie themselves, being in good hope that after 
their fort was finished, they would begin to discover 
farther up within the river. It happened one day, as 
certaine of them were in cutting of rootes in the groves, 
that they espied on the sudden an Indian that hunted the 
Deere, which finding himselfe so neere upon them, was 
much dismayed, but our men began to draw neere unto 
him and to use him so courteously, that he became assured 
and followed them to Charles-fort, where every man 
sought to doe him pleasure. Captaine Albert was very 
joyfull of his comming, which after he had given him a 
shirt and some other trifles, he asked him of his dwelling : 
the Indian answered him that it was farther up within the 
river, and that he was vassal of king -Audusta: he also 
shewed him with his hand the limits of his habitation. 
After much other talke the Indian desired leave to depart, 
because it drew toward night, which Captaine Albert 
granted him very willingly. Certaine dayes after the Cap- 
taine determined to saile toward Audusta, where being 
arrived, by reason of the honest entertaynment which he 
had given to the Indian, he was so courteously received, 
that the king talked with him of nothing else but of the 
desire which he had to become his friend: giving him 
besides to understand that he being his friend and allie, 
he should have the amitie of foure other kings, which in 
might & authoritie were able to do much for his sake: 
Besides all this, in his necessitie they might be able to 
succour him with victuals. One of these kings was called 
Mayon, another Hoya, the third Touppo, and the fourth 
Stalame. He told him moreover, that they would be very 
glad, when they should understand the newes of his com- 
ming, and therefore he prayed him to vouchsafe to visit 
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them. The Captaine willingly consented unto him, for 
the desire that he had to purchase friends in that place. 
Therefore they departed the next morning very earely, and 
first arrived at the house of king Touppa, and afterward 
went into the other kings houses, except the house of 
king Stalame. He received of each of them all the amiable 
courtesies that might be: they shewed themselves to be 
as affectioned friends unto him as was possible, and 
offered unto him a thousand small presents. After that 
he had remained by the space of certaine daies with these 
strange kings, he determined to take his leave : and being 
come backe to the house of Audusta, he commanded al his 
men to goe aboord their Pinnesse: for he was minded to 
goe towardes the countrey of king Stalame, which dwelt 
toward the North the distance of 15 great leagues from 
Charles-fort. Therefore as they sailed up the river they 
entred into a great current, which they followed so farre 
till they came at the last to the house of Stalame: which 
brought him into his lodging, where he sought to make 
them the best cheere he could devise. He presented imme- 
diatly unto Captaine Albert his bow and arrowes, which 
is a signe and confirmation of alliance betweene them. 
He presented him with Chamoys skinnes. The Captaine 
seeing the best part of the day was now past, tooke his 
leave of king Stalame to return to Charles-fort, where hee 
arrived the day following. By this time the friendship 
was growne so great betweene our men and king Audusta, 
that in a manner all things were common betweene him 
and them: in such sort that this good Indian king did 
nothing of importance, but he called our men thereunto. 
For when the time drew neere of the celebrating their 
feasts of Toya, which are ceremonies most strange to 
recite, he sent Ambassadours to our men to request them 
on his behalfe to be there present. Whereunto they agreed 
most willingly for the desire that they had to understand 
what this might be. They imbarked themselves therefore 
and sailed towards the kings house, which was already 
come forth on the way towards them, to receive them 
courteously, to bid them welcome & bring them to his 
house, where he sought to intreat them the best he might. 
In the meane while the Indians prepared themselves to 
celebrate the feast the morrow after, and the king brought 
them to see the place, wherein the feast should be kept : 
where they saw many women round about, which laboured 
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by al meanes to make the place cleane & neat. This place 
was a great circuit of ground with open prospect and 
round in figure. On the morrow therefore early in the 
morning, all they which were chosen to celebrate the feast, 
being painted and trimmed with rich feathers of divers 
colours, put themselves on the way to go from the kings 
house toward the place of Toya: whereunto when they 
were come they set themselves in order, & followed three 
Indians, which in painting and in gesture were differing 
from the rest: each of them bare a Tabret in their hand, 
dancing & singing in a lamentable tune, when they began 
to enter into the middest of the round circuit, being 
followed of others which answered them again. After 
that they had sung, danced, and turned 3 times, they fel 
on running like unbridled horses, through the middest of 
the thickest woods. And then the Indian women con- 
tinued all the rest of the day in teares as sad & woful as 
was possible: & in such rage they cut the armes of the 
yong girles, which they lanced so cruelly with sharpe shels 
of Muskles that the blood followed which they flang into 
the ayre, crying out three times, He Toya. The king 
Audusta had gathered all our men into his house, while 
the feast was celebrated, and was exceedingly offended 
when he saw them laugh. This he, did, because the 
Indians are very angry when they are seene in their cere- 
monies. Notwithstanding one of our men made such 
shift that by subtile meanes he gatte out of the house of 
Audusta, and secretly went and hid himselfe behinde a 
very thicke bush, where at his pleasure, he might easily 
discry the ceremonies of the feast. They three that began 
the feast are named Jawas: and they are as it were three 
Priestes of the Indian law: to whom they give credite and 
beliefe partly because that by kinred they are ordained 
to be over their Sacrifices, and partly also because they 
be so subtile magicians that any thing that is lost is 
straightway recovered by their meanes. Againe they are 
not onely reverenced for these things, but also because 
they heale diseases by I wotte not what kinde of know- 
ledge and skill they have. Those that ran so through 
the woodes returned two dayes after: after their returne 
they began to dance with a cherefull courage in the 
middest of the faire place, and to cheere up their good 
olde Indian fathers, which either by reason of their too 
great age, or by reason of their naturall indisposition and 
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feeblenesse were not called to the feast. When all these 
dances were ended, they fell on eating with such a greedi- 
nesse, that they seemed rather to devoure their meate then 
to eate it, for they had neither eaten nor drunke the day 
of the feast, nor the two dayes following. Our men were 
not forgotten at this good cheere, for the Indians sent for 
them all thither, shewing themselves very glad of their 
presence. While they remained certaine time with the 
Indians, a man of ours got a yong boy for certaine trifles, 
and inquired of him, what the Indians did in the wood 
during their absence : which boy made him understand by 
signes, that the Jawas had made invocations to Toya, and 
that by Magicall Characters they had made him come 
that they might speake with him and demand divers 
strange things of him, which for feare of the Jawas he 
durst not utter. They have also many other ceremonies, 
which I will not here rehearse for feare of molesting the 
reader with a matter of so small importance. 

When the feast therefore was finished our men returned 
unto Charles-fort: where having remained but a while 
their victualles beganne to waxe short, which forced them 
to have recourse unto their neighbours, and to pray them 
to succour them in their necessitie : which gave them part 
of all the victualles which they had, and kept no more 
unto themselves then would serve to sow their fieldes. 
They tolde them farther that for this cause it was needeful 
for them to retire themselves into the woods, to live of 
Mast and rootes untill the time of harvest, being as sory 
as might be that they were not able any farther to ayde 
them. They gave them also counsell to goe toward the 
countreys of King Covexis a man of might and renowme 
in this province, which maketh his aboad toward the South 
abounding at all seasons and replenished with such quan- 
titie of mill, corne, and beanes that by his onely succour 
they might be able to live a very long time. But before 
they should come into his territories, they were to repayre 
unto a king called Ovade the brother of Covexis, which in 
mill, beanes, and corne was no lesse wealthy, and withall 
is very liberall, and which would be very joyfull if he 
might but once see them. Our men perceiving the good 
relation which the Indians made them of those two kings 
resolved to go thither; for they felt already the necessity 
which oppressed them. Therfore they made request unto 
king Maccou, that it would please him to give them one 
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of his subjects to guide them the right way thither : wher- 
upon he condescended very : willingly, knowing that 
without his favour they should have much ado to bring 
their interprize to passe. Wherefore after they had given 
order for all things necessary for the voyage, they put 
themselves to Sea, and sayled so farre that in the end they 
came into the countrey of Ovade, which they found to be 
in the river Belle. Being there arrived they perceived a 
company of Indians, which assoone as they knew of their 
being there came before them. Assoone as they were come 
neere them, their guides shewed them by signes that 
Ovade was in this company, wherefore our men set for- 
ward to salute-him. And then two of his sonnes which 
were with him, being goodly and strong men saluted them 
againe in very good sort, and used very friendly enter- 
tainment on their part. The king immediatly began to 
make an Oration in his Indian language of the great 
pleasure and contentment which he had to see them in 
that place, protesting that he would become so loyall a 
friend of theirs hereafter, that he would be their faithfull 
defendour against all them that*would offer to be their 
enemies. After these speeches he led them toward his 
house, where he sought to entreate them very courteously. 
His house was hanged about with Tapistrie of feathers of 
divers colours the height of a pike. Moreover the place 
where the king tooke his rest was covered with white 
Coverlettes embroydered with devises of very wittie and 
fine workemanship, and fringed round about with a Fringe 
dyed in the colour of Skarlet. They advertised the king 
by one of the guides which they brought with them, how 
that (having heard of his great liberalitie) they had put to 
the Sea to come to beseech him to succour them with 
victuals in their great want and necessitie : and that in so 
doing, he should binde them all hereafter to remaine his 
faithfull friends and loyall defenders against all his 
enemies. This good Indian assoone ready to doe them 
pleasure, as they were to demand it, commanded his sub- 
jects that they should fill our Pinnesse with mil and beanes. 
Afterward he caused them to bring him sixe pieces of his 
Tapistry made like litle coverlets, & gave them to our men 
with so liberal a minde, as they easily perceived the desire 
which he had to become their friend. In recompence of 
all these giftes our men gave him two cutting hookes and 
certaine other trifles, wherewith he held himselfe greatly 
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satisfied. This being done, our men tooke their leave of 
the king, which for their farewell, sayd nothing els but 
that they should returne if they wanted victuals, & that 
they might assure themselves of him, that they should 
never want any thing that was in his power. Wherefore 
they imbarked themselves, and sayled towards Charles- 
fort, which from this place might be some five and twenty 
leagues distant. But as soon as our men thought thein- 
selves at their ease, & free from the dangers whereunto 
they had exposed themselves night and day in gathering 
together of victuals here and there: Lo, even as they were 
asleepe, the fire caught in their lodgings with such furie, 
being increased by the winde, that the roome that was 
built for them before our mens departure, was consumed 
in an instant, without being able to save any thing, saving 
a little of their victualles. Whereupon our men being 
farre from all succours, found themselves in such ex- 
tremitie, that without the ayd of Almighty God, the onely 
searcher of the hearts and thoughts of men, which never 
forsaketh those that seeke him in their afflictions, they 
had bene quite and cleane out of all hope. For the next 
day betimes in the morning the King Audusta and King 
Maccou came thither, accompanied with a very good com- 
panie of Indians, which knowing the misfortune, were 
very sory for it. And then they uttered unto their sub- 
jects the speedy diligence which they were to use in 
building another house, shewing unto them that the 
Frenchmen were their loving friends, & that they had 
made it evident unto them by the gifts and presents which 
they had received: protesting that whosoever put not his 
helping hand unto the worke with all his might, should 
be esteemed as unprofitable, and as one that had no good 
part in him, which the Savages feare above all things. 
This was the occasion that every man began to endevour 
himselfe in such sort, that in lesse then 12 houres, they 
had begun and finished a house which was very neere as 
great as the former. Which being ended, they returned 
home fully contented with a few cutting hookes, and 
hatchets, which they received of our men. Within a small 
while after this mischance, their victuals began to waxe 
short: and after our men had taken good deliberation, 
thought and bethought themselves againe, they found that 
there was no better way for them then to returne againe 
to the king Ovade and Covexis his brother. Wherefore 
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they resolved to send thither some of their company the 
next day following: which with an Indian Canoa sayled 
up into the countrey about 10 leagues: afterward they 
found a very faire & great river of fresh water, which 
they failed not to search out: they found therein a great 
number of Crocodils, which in greatnes passe those of 
the river Nilus: moreover, al along the bankes thereof, 
there grow mighty high Cypresses. After they had stayed 
a smal while in this place, they purposed to follow their 
journey, helping themselves so wel with the tydes, that 
without putting themselves in danger of the continuall 
perill of the Sea, they came into the countrey of Ovade: 
of whom they were most’ courteously received. They 
advertised him of the occasion wherefore they came againe 
to visite him, and told him of the mischance, which hap- 
pened unto them since their last voyages: how they had 
not onely lost their houshold stuffe by casualtie of fire, but 
also their victuals which he had given them so bounti- 
fully : that for this cause they were so bolde as to come 
once againe unto him, to beseech him to vouchsafe to 
succour them in such neede and nécessitie. 

After that the king had understood their case, he sent 
messengers unto his brother Covexis, to request him upon 
his behalfe to send him some of his mill*and beanes, which 
thing he did: and the next morning, they were come 
againe with victuals, which the king caused to be borne 
into their Canoa. Our men would have taken their leave 
of him, finding themselves more then satisfied with this 
liberalitie. But for that day hee would not suffer them, 
but retained them, and sought to make them the best 
cheere hee could devise. The next day very earely in the 
morning, he tooke them with him to shewe them the place 
where his corne grewe, and saide unto them that they 
should not want as long as all that mil did last. After- 
ward he gave them a certaine number of exceeding faire 
pearles, & two stones of fine Christal, and certaine silver 
oare. Our men forgot not to give him certaine trifles in 
recompence of these presentes, and required of him the 
place whence the silver oare and the Christall came. He 
made them answere, that it came ten dayes journey from 
his habitation up within the countrey : and that the inhabi- 
tants of the countrey did dig the same at the foote of 
certaine high mountaines, where they found of it in very 
good quantitie. Being joyfull to understand so good 
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newes, and to have come to the knowledge of that which 
they most desired, they tooke their leave of the king, and 
returned by the same saw, by which they came. 

Behold therefore how our men behaved themselves very 
well hitherto, although they had endured many great mis- 
haps. But misfortune or rather the just judgement of God 
would have it, that those which could not bee overcome 
by fire nor water, should be undone by their owne selves. 
This is the common fashion of men, which cannot continue 
in one state, and had rather to overthrow themselves, then 
not to attempt some new thing dayly. We have infinite 
examples in the ancient histories, especially of the 
Romanes, unto which number this litle handfull of men, 
being farre from their countrey and absent from their 
countreymen, have also added this present example. They 
entred therefore into partialities and dissentions, which 
began about a souldier named Guernache, which was a 
drummer of the French bands: which, as it was told me, 
was very cruelly hanged by his owne captaine, and for a 
smal fault : which captaine also using to threathen the rest 
of his souldiers which staied behind under his obedience, 
and peradventure (as it is to be presumed) were not so 
obedient to him as they should have bene, was the cause 
that they fell into a mutinie, because that many times he 
put his threatnings in execution : wherupon they so chased 
him, that at the last they put him to death. And the 
principall occasion that moved them thereunto was, 
because he degraded another souldier named La Chere 
(which he had banished) and because he had not per- 
formed his promise : for hee had promised to send him vic- 
tuals, from 8 dayes to 8 dayes, which thing he did not, 
but said on the contrary, that he would be glad to heare 
of his death. He said moreover, that he would chastise 
others also, & used so evil sounding speeches, that 
honestie forbiddeth me to repeat them. The souldiers 
seeing his madnes to increase from day to day, and 
fearing to fall into the dangers of the other, resolved to 
kil him. Having executed their purpose, they went to 
seeke the souldier that was banished, which was in a small 
Island distant from Charles-fort about 3 leagues, where 
they found him almost half dead for hunger. When they 
were come home againe, they assembled themselves 
together to choose one to be governour over them whose 
name was Nicolas Barre a man worthy of commendation, 
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and one which knewe so well to quite himselfe of his 
charge, that all rancour and dissention ceased among 
them, and they lived peaceably one with another. During 
this time, they began to build a smal Pinnesse, with hope 
to returne into France, if no succours came unto them, as 
they expected from day to day. And though there were 
no man among them that had any skill, notwithstanding 
necessitie, which is the maistresse of all sciences, taught 
them the way to build it. And after it was finished, they 
thought of nothing else saving how to furnish it with 
all things necessarie to undertake the voyage. But they 
wanted those thing's that of all other were most needefull, 
as cordage and sayles, without which the enterprise coulde 
not come to effect. Having no meanes to recover these 
things, they were in worse case then at the first, and 
almost ready to fall into despayre. But that good God, 
which never forsaketh the afflicted, but succour them in 
their necessitie. 

As they were in these perplexities king Audusta and 
Maccou came to them, accompanied with two hundred 
Indians at the least, whom our Frenchmen went forth to 
meete withall, and shewed the king in what neede of 
cordage they stood: who promised them to returne within 
two dayes, and to bring so much as should suffice to fur- 
nish the Pinnesse with tackling. Our men being pleased 
with these good newes & promises, bestowed upon them 
certaine cutting hookes and shirtes. After their departure 
our men sought all meanes to recover rosen in the woodes, 
wherin they cut the Pine trees round about, out of which 
they drew sufficient reasonable quantitie to bray the ves- 
sell. Also they gathered a kind of mosse which groweth 
on the trees of this countrey, to serve to calke the same 
withall. There now wanted nothing but sayles, which they 
made of their owne shirtes and of their sheetes. Within 
few dayes after the Indian kings returned to Charles fort 
with so good store of cordage, that there was found 
sufficient for tackling of the small Pinnesse. Our men as 
glad as might be, used great liberalitie towards them, and 
at their leaving of the countrey, left them all the mar- 
chandise that remained, leaving them thereby so fully 
satisfied, that they departed from them with all the con- 
tentation of the worlde. They went forward therefore to 
finish the Brigandine, & used so speedie diligence, that 
within a short time afterward they made it ready furnished 
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with all things. In the meane season the winde came so 
fit for their purpose that it seemed to invite them to put 
to the Sea: which they did without delay, after they had 
set all their things in order. But before they departed 
they embarked their artillerie, their forge, and other 
munitions of warre which Captaine Ribault had left them, 
and then as much mill as they could gather together. But 
being drunken with the too excessive joy, which they had 
conceived for their returning into France, or rather de- 
prived of all foresight & consideration, without regarding 
the inconstancie of the winds, which change in a moment, 
they put themselves to sea, and with so slender victuals, 
that the end of their interprise became unluckly and 
unfortunate. 

For after they had sayled the third part of their way, 
they were surprized with calmes which did so much hinder 
them, that in three weekes they sailed not above five and 
twentie leagues. During this time their victuals consumed, 
and became so short, that every man was constrained to 
eate not past twelve graines of mill by the day, which 
may be in value as much as twelve peason. Yea, and this 
felicitie lasted not long: for their victuals failed them 
altogether at once: and they had nothing for their more 
assured refuge but their shooes and leather jerkins which 
they did eat. Touching their beverage, some of them 
dranke the sea water, others did drink their owne urine: 
and they remained in such desperate necessitie a very long 
space, during the which part of them died for hunger. 
Beside this extreme famine, which did so grievously 
oppresse them, they fell every minute of an houre out of 
all hope ever to see France againe, insomuch that they 
were constrained to cast the water continually out, that 
on al sides entred into their Barke. And every day they 
fared worse and worse: for after they had eaten up their 
shooes and their leather jerkins, there arose so boystrous 
a winde and so contrary to their course, that in the turning 
of a hande, the waves filled their vessel halfe full of water 
and brused it upon the one side. Being now more out of 
hope then ever to escape out of this extreme peril, they 
cared not for casting out of the water which now was 
almost ready to drowne them. And as men resolved to 
die, every one fell downe backewarde, and gave themselves 
over altogether unto the will of the waves. When as one 
of them a little having taken heart unto him declared unto 
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them how litle way they had to sayle, assuring them, that 
if the winde held, they should see land within three dayes. 
This man did so encourage them, that after they had 
throwne the water out of the Pinnesse they remained three 
dayes without eating or drinking, except it were of the 
sea water. When the time of his promise was expired, 
they were more troubled then they were before, seeing 
they could not discry any land. Wherefore in this extreme 
despaire certaine among them made this motion that it 
was better that one man should dye, then that so many 
men should perish: they agreed therefore that one should 
die to sustaine the others. Which thing was executed in 
the person of La Chere, of whom we have spoken hereto- 
fore, whose flesh was devided equally among his fellowes : 
a thing so pitifull to recite, that my pen is loth to 
write it. 

After so long time and tedious travels, God of his good- 
nesse using his accustomed favour, changed their sorow 
into joy, and shewed unto them the sight of land. Whereof 
they were so exceeding glad, that the pleasure caused 
them to remaine a long time as men without sence: 
whereby they let the Pinnesse flote this and that way 
without holding any right way or course. But a small 
English barke boarded the vessell, in thé which there was 
a Frenchman which had bene in the-first voyage into 
Florida, who easily knew them, and spake unto them, and 
afterward gave them meat and drinke. Incontinently they 
recovered their naturall courages, and declared unto him 
at large all their navigation. The Englishmen consulted 
a long while what were best to be done, and in fine they 
resolved to put on land those that were most feeble, and 
to cary the rest unto the Queene of England, which pur- 
posed at that time to send into Florida. Thus you see in 
briefe that which happened to them which Captaine John 
Ribault had left in Florida. And now will I go forward 
with the discourse of mine owne voyage. 


The second voyage unto Florida, made and written by 
Captaine Laudonniere, which fortified and inhabited 
there two Summers and one whole Winter. 


AFTER our arrivall at Diepe, at our comming home, from 
our first voyage (which was the twentieth of July 1562) 
we found the civil warres begun, which was in part the 
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cause why our men were not succoured, as Captaine John 
Ribault had promised them: whereof it followed that 
Captaine Albert was killed by his souldiers, and the 
country abandoned, as heretofore we have sufficiently 
_discoursed, and as it may more at large be understood by 
those men which were there in person. After the peace 
was made in France, my Lord Admiral De Chastillon 
shewed unto the king, that he heard no newes at all of 
the men which Captaine John Ribault had left in Florida, 
& that it were pity to suffer them to perish. In which 
respect, the king was content he should cause 3 ships to 
be furnished, the one of sixe score tunnes, the other of 
1oo, and the third of 60, to seeke them out, and to 
succour them. 

My Lord Admirall therefore being well informed of the 
faithfull service which I had done, aswell unto his Majestie 
as to his predecessors king's of France, advertised the king 
how able I was to doe him service in this voyage, which 
was the cause that he made me chiefe Captaine over these 
3 shippes, and charged me to depart with diligence to 
performe his commandement, which for mine owne part 
I would not gainesay, but rather thinking my selfe happy 
to have bene chosen out among such an infinite number 
of others, which in my judgement were very well able to 
have quitted themselves in this charge, I embarked my 
selfe at New Haven the 22 of Aprill 1564, and sayled so, 
that we fell neere unto the coast of England: and then I 
turned towarde the South, to sayle directly to the fortunate 
Islands, at this present called the Canaries, one of which 
called the Isle Salvage (because as I thinke it is altogether 
without inhabitants) was the first that our ships passed. 
Sayling therefore on forward, we landed the next day in 
the Isle of Teneriffa, otherwise called the Pike, because 
that in the middest thereof there is an exceeding high 
mountaine, neere as high as that of Etna, which riseth 
up like a pike, into the top whereof no man can go up 
but from the middest of May untill the middest of August, 
by reason of the over great colde which is there all the 
yere: which is a wonderfull strange thing, considering 
that it is not past 27 degrees and an half distant from 
the Equator. We saw it all covered over with snow, 
although it were then but the fift of May. The inhabitants 
in this Isle being heretofore pursued by the Spaniards, 
retired themselves into this mountaine, where for a space 
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they made warre with them, and would not submit them- 
selves to their obedience, neither by foule nor faire meanes, 
they disdained so much the losse of their Island. For 
those which went thither on the Spaniards behalfe, left 
their carkases there, so that not so much as one of them 
returned home to bring newes. Notwithstanding in the 
ende, the inhabitants not able to live in that place accord- 
ing to their nature, or for want of such things as were 
necessary for the commoditie of their livelyhood, did all 
die there. After I had furnished my selfe with some fresh 
water, very good and excellent, which sprang out of a 
rocke at the foote of this mountaine, I continued my 
course toward the West, wherein the windes favoured me 
so well, that 15 dayes after our ships arrived safe and 
sound at the Antilles: and going on land at the Isle of 
Martinino, one of the first of them, the next day we 
arrived at Dominica, twelve leagues distant from the 
former. 

Dominica is one of the fayrest Islands of the West, full 
of hilles, and of very good smell. Whose singularities 
desiring to know as we passed, and seeking also to 
refresh our selves with fresh water, I made the Mariners 
cast anker, after wee had sayled about halfe along the 
coast thereof. As soone as we had cast anker, two 
Indians (inhabitants of that place) sayled toward us in 
two Canoas full of a fruite of great excellencie which they 
call Ananas. As they approched unto our Barke, there 
was one of them which being in some misdoubt of us, 
went backe againe on land, and fled his way with as much 
speede as he could possibly. Which our men perceived 
and entred with diligence into the other Canoa, wherein 
they caught the poore Indian, & brought him unto me. 
But the poore fellow became so astonied in beholding us, 
that he knew not which way to behave himselfe, because 
that (as afterward I understood) he feared that he was 
fallen into the Spaniards hands, of whom he had bene 
taken once before, and which, as he shewed us, had cut 
of his stones. At length this poore Indian was secure of 
us, and discoursed unto us of many things, wherof we 
received very small pleasure, because we understood not 
his minde but by his signes. Then he desired me to give 
him leave to depart, and promised me that he would bring 
me a thousand presents, whereunto I agreed on condition 
that he would have patience untill the next day, when 
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I purposed to goe on land, where I suffered him to depart 
after I had given him a shirte, and certaine small trifles, 
wherewith he departed very well contented from us. 

The place where we went on shore was hard by a very 
high Rocke, out of which there ran a litle river of sweet 
and excellent good water: by which river we stayed cer- 
taine dayes to discover the things which were worthy to 
be seene, and traffiqued dayly with the Indians: which 
above all things besought us that none of our men should 
come neere their lodgings nor their gardens, otherwise 
that we should give them great cause of jelousie, and that 
in so doing, wee should not want of their fruite which 
they call Ananas, whereof they offered us very liberally, 
receiving in recompence certaine things of small value. 
This notwithstanding, it happened on a day that certaine 
of our men desirous to see some new things in these 
strange countries, walked through the woods: and fol- 
lowing still the litle rivers side, they spied two serpents 
of exceeding bignes, which went side by side overthwart 
the way. My souldiers went before them thinking to let 
them from going into the woods: but the serpents nothing 
at all astonied at these gestures glanced into the bushes 
with fearful hyssings: yet for all that, my men drew their 
swords and killed them, and found them afterward 9 great 
foote long, and as big as a mans leg. During this com- 
bate, certaine others more undiscreete went and gathered 
their Ananas in the Indians gardens, trampling through 
them without any discretion: and not therewithall con- 
tented they went toward their dwellings; whereat the 
Indians were so much offended, that without regarding 
any thing they rushed upon them and discharged their 
shot, so that they hit one of my men named Martine 
Chaveau, which remained behind. We could not know 
whether hee were killed on the place, or whether he were 
taken prisoner: for those of his company had inough to 
doe to save themselves without thinking of their com- 
panion. Whereof Monsieur de Ottigni my Lieuetenant 
being advertised, sent unto me to know whether I thought 
good that he should lay an ambush for the Indians which 
had either taken or killed our man, or whether hee should 
go directly to their dwellings to know the trueth. I sent 
unto him after good deliberation hereupon, that he should 
not attempt any thing, and that for divers occasions: but 
contrariwise that he should embarke himself with al dili- 
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gence, & consequently al they that were on land: which 
he did with speed. But as he sayled towards our ships 
he perceived along the shore a great number of Indians 
which began to charge them with their arrowes: hee for 
his part discharged store of shot against them, yet was 
not able to hurt them, or by any meanes to surprise them : 
for which cause he quite forsooke them, and came unto 
our ship. Where staying untill the next day morning we 
set sayle following our wonted course, and keeping the 
same, we discovered diverse Isles conquered by the 
Spaniards, as the Isles of S. Christopher, and of the 
Saintes, of Monserrate, and La Redonda: Afterward we 
passed between Anguille and Anegada, sayling toward 
New France. Where we arrived 15 dayes after, to witte, 
on Thurseday the 22 of June about 3 of the clocke in the 
afternoone, and landed neere a litle river which is 30 
degrees distant from the Equator, and 10 lagues above 
Cape Francois drawing toward the South, and about 
thirtie leagues above the River of May. After wee had 
strooken sayle and cast anker athwart the River, I deter- 
mined to goe on shore to discover the same. Therefore 
being accompanied with Monsieur Ottigni, with Monsieur 
de Arlac mine Ensigne, & a certaine number of Gentlemen 
and souldiers, I embarked my selfe about 3 or 4 of the 
clocke in the evening. And being arrived at the mouth 
of the river, I caused the chanell to be sounded, which 
was found to be very shallow, although that farther within 
the same the water was there found reasonable deepe, 
which separateth it selfe into two great armes, whereof 
one runneth toward the South, and the other toward the 
North. Having thus searched the River, I went on land 
to speake with the Indians which waited for us upon the 
shore, which at our comming on land, came before us, 
crying with a loude voyce in their Indian language, 
Antipola Bonassou, which is as much to say, as brother, 
friend, or some such like thing. After they had made 
very much of us, they shewed us their Paracoussy, that 
is to say, their King and Governour, to whom I presented 
certaine toyes, wherewith he was well pieased. And for 
mine owne part, I prayse God continually, for the great 
love which I have found in these Savages, which were 
sory for nothing, but that the night approched, and made 
us retire unto our ships. 

For though they endevoured by al meanes to make us 
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tary with them, and shewed by signes the desire that they 
had to present us with some rare things, yet neverthelesse 
for many just and reasonable occasions I would not stay 
on shore all night: but excusing my selfe for all their 
offers, | embarked my selfe againe and returned toward 
my ships. Howbeit, before my departure, I named this 
River, the River of Dolphines, because that at mine 
arrivall, I saw there a great number of Dolphines, which 
were playing in the mouth thereof. The next day the 23 
of this moneth (because that toward the South I had not 
found any commodious place for us to inhabit, and to 
build a fort) I gave commandement to weigh anker, & to 
hoise our sailes to saile toward the river of May, where 
we arrived two dayes after, & cast anker. Afterward 
going on land, with some number of Gentlemen and 
Souldiers to know for a certaintie the singularities of this 
place, we espyed the Paracoussy of the countrey, which 
came towards us (this was the very same that we saw 
in the voyage of Captaine John Ribault) which having 
espied us, cryed very far off, Antipola, Antipola : and being 
so joyful that he could not containe himselfe, he came 
to meet us, accompanied then with two of his sonnes, as 
faire and mightie persons as might be found in al the 
world, which had nothing in their mouthes but this word, 
Amy, Amy: that -is to say, friend, friend: yea, and 
knowing those which were there in the first voyage, they 
went principally to them to use this speech unto them. 
There was in their trayne a great, number of men and 
women, which stil made very much of us, and by evident 
signes made us understand how glad they were of our 
arrivall. This good entertainment past, the Paracoussy 
prayed me to goe see the pillar which we had erected in 
the voyage of John Ribault (as we have declared hereto- 
fore) as a thing which they made great account of. 
Having yeelded unto him and being come to the place 
where it was set up, wee found the same crowned with 
crownes of Bay, and at the foote thereof many little 
baskets full of Mill which they call in their language 
Tapaga Tapola. Then when they came thither they kissed 
the same with great reverence and besought us to do the 
like, which we would not denie them, to the ende we 
might drawe them to be more in friendship with us. This 
done, the Paracoussy tooke me by the hand, as if he had 
desire to make me understand some great secret, & by 
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signes shewed me very well up within the river the limits 
of his dominion, and said that he was called Paracoussy 
Satourioua, which is as much as King Satourioua. His 
children have the selfe same title of Paracoussy: The 
eldest is named Athore, a man, I dare say, perfect in 
beautie, wisedome, and honest sobrietie, shewing by his 
modest gravitie that he deserveth the name which he 
beareth, besids that he is gentle and tractable. After we 
had sojourned a certaine space with them, the Paracoussy 
prayed one of his sonnes to present unto me a wedge of 
silver, which hee did & that with a good wil: in recom- 
pence whereof I gave him a cutting hooke and some other 
better present: wherewith he seemed to be very well 
pleased. Afterward we tooke our leave of them, because 
the night approched, & then returned to lodge in our 
shippes. Being allured with this good entertainment I 
failed not the next day to imbarke my selfe againe with my 
Lieutenant Ottigni and a number of souldiers to returne 
toward the Paracoussy of the river of May, which of pur- 
pose waited for us in the same place, where the day before 
we conferred with him. We found him under the shadow 
of an arbour accompanied with fourescore Indians at the 
least, and apparelled at that time after the Indian fashion, 
to wit, with a great Harts skinne dressed like Chamois, 
and painted with devices of strange and divers colours, 
but of so lively a portrature, and representing antiquity, 
with rules so justly compassed, that there is no Painter 
so exquisite that could finde fault therewith: the naturall 
disposition of this strange people is so perfect and well 
guided that without any ayd and favour of artes, they are 
able by the helpe of nature onely to content the eye of 
artizans, yea even of those which by their industry are 
able to aspire unto things most absolute. 

Then I advertised Paracoussy Satourioua, that my desire 
was to discover farther up into the river, but that this 
should be with such diligence that I would come againe 
unto him very speedily : wherewith he was content, pro- 
mising to stay for me in the place where he was: and for 
an earnest of his promise, he offered me his goodly skinne, 
which I refused then, and promised to receive it of him 
at my returne. For my part I gave him certaine small 
trifles, to the intent to retaine him in our friendship. 

Departing from thence, I had not sayled three leagues 
up the river, still being followed by the Indians, which 
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coasted me a long the river, crying still, Amy, Amy, that 
is to say friende, friende: but I discovered an hill of 
meane height, neere which I went on land, hard by the 
fieldes that were sowed with mil, at one corner whereof 
there was an house built for their lodging, which keepe 
and garde the mill: for there are such numbers of Cornish 
choughes in this Countrey, which continually devoure and 
spoyle the mill, that the Indians are constrained to keepe 
and watch it, otherwise they should be deceived of their 
harvest. I rested my selfe in this place for certaine 
houres, & commanded Monsieur de Ottigni, and my Ser- 
geant to enter into the woodes to search out the dwellings 
of the Indians: where after they had gone awhile, they 
came unto a Marish of Reeds, where finding their way to 
be stopped, they rested under the shadow of a mightie Bay 
tree to refresh themselves a little and to resolve which way 
to take. Then they discovered, as it were on the suddaine, 
five Indians halfe hidden in the woodes, which seemed 
somewhat to distrust our men, untill they said unto them 
in the Indian language Antipola Bonassou, to the end that 
understanding their speech they might come unto us more 
boldely, which they did incontinently. But because they 
sawe, that the foure that went last, bare up the traine of 
the skinne wherewith he that went formost was apparrelled 
our men imagined that the foremost must needes bee some 
man of greater qualitie then the rest, seeing that withal 
they called him Paracoussy, Paracoussy, wherfore, some 
of our company went towards him, and using him 
courteously shewed him, Monsieur de Ottigni, their 
Lieutenant, for whom they had made an harbour with 
Bay and Palme boughes after the Indian fashion, to the 
ende that by such signes the Savages might thinke the 
Frenchmen had compained with such as they at other 
times. 

The Indian Paracoussy drew neere to the French, and 
began to make him a long Oration, which tended to no 
other end, but that he besought the Frenchmen very 
earnestly to come and see his dwelling and his parents, 
which they granted him, and straight for pledge of 
better amitie, he gave unto my Lieuetenant Ottigni, the 
very skinne that he was clad with. 

Then he tooke him by the hande, leading him right 
toward the Marishes, over which the Paracoussy, Mon- 
sieur Ottigni, and certaine other of our men were borne 
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upon the Indians shouldiers : and the rest which could not 
passe because of the myre and reedes, went through the 
woodes, and followed a narrow path which led them foorth 
untill they came unto the Paracoussyes dwelling ; out of 
which there came about fiftie Indians to receive our men 
gallantly, and to feast them after their manner. After 
which they brought at their entrance a great vessell of 
earth, made after a strange fashion full of fountaine water 
cleare and very excellent. 

This vessell was borne by an Indian, and there was. 
another younger which bare of this water in another little 
vessell of wood, and presented thereof to every one to 
drinke, observing in doing the same, a certaine order and 
reverence, which hee made to each of them, to whome hee 
gave drinke. Our thirst well quenched by this meanes, 
and our men beeing sufficiently refreshed, the Paracoussy 
brought them to his fathers lodging, one of the oldest 
men that lived upon the earth. Our men regarding his 
age, began to make much of him, using this speech, Amy, 
Amy, that is to say, friende, friende, whereat the olde sier 
shewed himselfe very glad. 

Afterward they questioned with him concerning the 
course of his age: whereunto he made answere, shewing 
that he was the first living originall,- from whence five 
generations were descended, as he shewed unto them by 
another olde man that sate directly over against him, 
which farre exceeded him in age. And this man was his 
father, which seemed to be rather a dead carkeis then a 
living body: for his sinewes, his veines, his artiers, his 
bones, and other parts, appeared so cleerely thorow his 
skinne, that a man might easily tell them, and discerne 
them one from another. Also his age was so great, that 
the good man had lost his sight, and could not speake one 
onely word but with exceeding great paine. Monsieur 
de Ottigni having seene so strange a thing, turned to the 
yoonger of these two olde men, praying him to vouchsafe 
to answere him to that which he demanded touching his 
age. Then the olde man called a company of Indians, 
and striking twise upon his thigh, and laying his hand 
upon two of them, he shewed him by signes, that these 
two were his sonnes: againe smiting upon their thighes, 
he shewed him others not so olde, which were the children 
of the two first, which he continued in the same maner 
untill the fift generation. But though this olde man had 
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his father alive more olde then himselfe, and that both 
of them did weare their haire very long, and as white as 
was possible, yet it was tolde them, that they might yet 
live thirtie or fortie yeeres more by the course of nature : 
although the younger of them both was not lesse then 
two hundred and fiftie yeeres olde. After he had ended 
his communication, hee commaunded two young Egles to 
be given to our men, which he had bred up for his pleasure 
in his house. Hee caused also little Paniers made of Palme 
leaves full of Gourds red and blew to bee delivered unto 
them. For recompence of which presents he was satisfied 
with French toyes. 

These two olde men caused our men to bee guided backe 
againe to the place from whence they came, by the young 
Paracoussy which hath brought them thither. And having 
taken leave of the Paracoussy, they came and sought me 
out in the place where I stayed, and rehearsed unto mee 
all that they had seene, praying mee also that I would 
rewarde their guide, which so frankely and heartily had 
received them into his house, which I would not faile to 
doe by any meanes. 

Nowe was I determined to search out the qualities of 
the hill. Therefore I went right to the toppe thereof, 
where we found nothing else but Cedars, Palme, and Bay- 
trees of so sovereigne odour, that Baulme smelleth nothing 
like in comparison. The trees were environed rounde 
about with Vines bearing grapes in such quantitie, that 
the number would suffice to make the place habitable. 
Besides this fertilitie of the soyle for Vines, a man may 
see Esquine wreathed about the shrubs in great quantitie. 
Touching the pleasure of the place, the Sea may bee seene 
plaine and open from it, and more then sixe great leagues 
off, neere the River Belle, a man may beholde the medowes 
divided asunder into Iles and Islets enterlacing one 
another : Briefly the place is so pleasant, that those which 
are melancholicke would be inforced to change their 
humour. 

After I had stayed there a while, I imbarked againe my 
people to sayle towards the mouth of the River, where wee 
found the Paracoussy, which according to his promise 
waited for us. Wherefore to content him, we went on 
shore, and did him that reverence that on our part was 
requisite. Then hee gave me the skinne so richly painted, 
and I recompensed him with somewhat of our mar- 
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chandise. I forgat not to demaund of him the place 
whence the wedge of silver came which he had given me 
before: whereunto he made me a very sudden answere, 
which notwithstanding I understood not, which he well 
perceived. And then he shewed me by evident signes that 
all of it came from a place more within the River by 
certaine dayes journeyes from this place, and declared 
unto us that all that which they had thereof, they gat it 
by force of armes of the inhabitants of this place, named 
by them Thimogoa, their most ancient and naturall 
enemies, as hee largely declared. Whereupon when I 
sawe with what affection hee spake when hee pronounced 
Thimogoa, I understoode what he would say. And to 
bring my selfe more into his favour, I promised him to 
accompany him with all my force, if hee would fight 
against them: which thing pleased him in such sorte, that 
from thenceforth hee promised himselfe the victorie of 
them, and assured mee that hee would make a voyage 
thither within a short space, would cause store of Mill 
to be prepared, and would commaund his men to make 
ready their Bowes, and furnish themselves with such store 
of arrowes, that nothing should bee wanting to give 
battaile to Thimogoa. In fine hee prayed mee very 
earnestly not to faile of my promise, and in so doing, hee 
hoped to procure mee Golde and Silver in such good quan- 
titie, that mine affaires should take effect according to 
mine owne and his desire. 

The matter thus fully resolved upon, I tooke my leave 
of him to returne unto my shippes, where after wee had 
rested our selves all the night following, wee hoysed sayles 
the next day very earely in the morning, and sayled 
towarde the River of Seine, distant from the River of May 
about foure leagues: and there continuing our course 
towarde the North, wee arrived at the mouth of Somme, 
which is not past sixe leagues distant from the River of 
Seine : where wee cast Anker, and went on shoare to dis- 
cover that place as wee had done the rest. There wee were 
gratiously and courteously received of the Paracoussy of 
the Countrey, which is one of the tallest men and best 
proportioned that may bee founde. His wife sate by him, 
which besides her Indian beautie, wherewith shee was 
greatly endewed, had so vertuous a countenance and 
modest gravitie, that there was not one amongst us but 
did greatly commend her; shee had in her traine five of 
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her daughters of so good grace and so well brought up, 
that I easily perswaded my selfe that their mother was 
their Mistresse, and had taught them well and straightly 
to preserve their honestie. After thac the Paracoussy had 
received us as I have sayde, hee commaunded his wife to 
present mee with a certain number of bullets of silver, 
for his owne part hee presented mee with his bowe and 
his arrowes, as hee had done unto Captaine John Ribault 
in our first voyage, which is a signe of a perpetuall amitie 
and alliance with those which they honour with such a 
kinde of present. In our discoursing with one another, 
wee entred into speach as touching the exercise of armes. 
Then the Paracoussy caused a corselet to be set on end, 
and prayed me to make a proofe of our Harguebuzes 
and their bowes: but this proofe pleased him very little; 
for assoone as he knew that our Harguebuzes did easily 
pearce that which all the force of their bowes could not 
hurt, he seemed to be sorie, musing with himselfe how 
this thing might bee done. Neverthelesse going about to 
dissemble in his minde that which his countenance could 
not doe by any meanes, hee began to fall into another 
matter, and prayed us very earnestly to stay with him that 
night in his house or lodging, affirming that no greater 
happiness could come unto him then our long abode, 
which he desired to recompence with a thousand presents. 

Neverthelesse wee could not grant him this poynt, but 
tooke our leave of him to returne to our shippes: where 
soone after I caused all my companie to bee assembled, 
with the Masters and Pilots of my shippes, to consult 
together of the place whereof wee should make choise to 
plant our habitation. First I let them understand, howe 
none of them were ignorant, that the part which was 
towarde the Cape of Florida, was altogether a marish 
Countrey, and therefore unprofitable for our inhabitation : 
A thing which could yeelde neither profite to the King, nor 
any contentment or pleasure to us, if peradventure we 
would inhabite there. On the other side if wee passed 
further toward the North to seeke out Port Royall, it 
would be neither very profitable nor convenient: at the 
least if wee should give credit to the report of them which 
remained there for a long time, although the Haven were 
one of the fairest of the West Indies : but that in this case 
the question was not so much of the beautie of the place, 
as of things necessary to sustaine life. And that for our 
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inhabiting it was much more needefull for us to plant in 
places plentifull of victuall, then in goodly Havens, faire, 
deepe and pleasaunt to the view. In consideration whereof 
that I was of opinion, if it seemed good unto them, to 
seate our selves about the River of May: seeing also that 
in our first voyage wee found the same onely among all 
the rest to abounde in Maiz and corne, besides the Golde 
and Silver that was found there: a thing that put me in 
hope of some happie discoverie in time to come. 

After I had proposed these things, every one gave his 
opinion thereof: and in fine all resolved, namely those 
which had beene with me in the first voyage, that it was 
expedient to seate themselves rather on the River of May 
then on any other, untill they might heare newes out of 
France. This poynt being thus agreed upon, wee sayled 
toward the River, and used such diligence, that with the 
favour of the windes wee arrived there the morrow after 
about the breake of day, which was’on Thursday the 29. 
of the moneth of June. Having cast anker, I embarked 
all my stuffe and the souldiers of my companie, to sayle 
right toward the opening of the River: wherein we entred 
a good way up, and found a Creeke of a reasonable big- 
nesse, which invited us to refresh our selves a little, while 
wee reposed our selves there. Afterward wee went on 
shoare to seeke out a place plaine without trees, which 
wee perceived from the Creeke. 

But because wee found it not very commodious for us 
to inhabite there : wee determined to returne unto the place 
which wee had discovered before, when wee had sayled up 
the River. This place is joyning to a mountaine, and it 
seemed unto us more fit and commodious to build a for- 
tresse, then that where we were last. Therefore we tooke 
our way towards the forrests being guided therein by the 
young Paracoussy which had ledde us before to his fathers 
lodging. Afterward we found a large plaine covered with 
high Pinetrees distant a little from the other : under which 
wee perceived an infinite number of Stagges which brayed 
amidst the plaine, athwart the which we passed: then wee 
discovered a little hill adjoyning unto a great vale very 
greene and in forme flat : wherein were the fairest medowes 
of the world, and grasse to feede cattel. Moreover it is 
invironed with a great number of brookes of fresh water, 
& high woods, which make the vale more delectable to the 
eye. After I had taken the viewe thereof at mine ease, 
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I named it at the request of our souldiers, The Vale of 
Laudonniere. Thus we went forward. Anon having gone 
a little forward, we met an Indian woman of tall stature, 
which also was an Hermaphrodite, who came before us 
with a great vessell full of cleere fountaine water, wher- 
with she greatly refreshed us. For we were exceeding 
faint by reason of the ardent heate which molested us as 
we passed through those high woods. And I beleeve that 
without the succour of that Indian Hermaphrodite, of 
rather, if it had not bene for the great desire which we 
had to make us resolute of our selves, we had taken up 
our lodging all night in the wood. Being therefore re- 
freshed by this meane, wee gathered our spirits together, 
and marching with a cheerefull courage, wee came to the 
place which wee had chosen to make our habitation in: 
whereupon at that instant neere the rivers brinke we 
strowed a number of boughes and leaves, to take our rest 
on them the night following, which wee found exceeding 
sweete, because of the paine which before we had taken 
in our travell. 

On the morrow about the breake of day, I com- 
maunded a trumpet to be sounded, that being assembled 
we might give God thankes for our favourable and happie 
arrivall. There wee sang a Psalme of thankesgiving unto 
God, beseeching him that it would please him of his grace 
to continue his accustomed goodnesse toward us his poore 
servaunts, and ayde us in all our enterprises, that all might 
turne to his glory and the advancement of our King. The 
prayer ended, every man began to take courage. 

Afterward having measured out a piece of ground in 
forme of a triangle, wee indevoured our selves of all sides, 
some to bring earth, some to cut fagots, and others to 
raise and make the rampire, for there was not a man that 
had not either a shovell, or cutting hooke, or hatchet, as 
well to make the ground plaine by cutting downe the trees, 
as for the building of the Fort, which we did hasten wt 
such cheerfulnesse, that within few dayes the effect of our 
diligence was apparant: in which meane space the Para- 
coussy Satourioua our neerest neighbour, & on whose 
ground wee built our Fort, came usually accompanyed with 
his two sonnes and a great number of Indians to offer to 
doe us all courtesie. And I likewise for my part bestowed 
divers of our trifles frankely on him, to the end he might 
know the good will we bare him, and thereby make him 
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more desirous of our friendship, in such sort, that as the 
dayes increased, so our amitie and friendship increased 
also. 

After that our Fort was brought into forme, I began to 
build a Grange to retire my munition and things necessarie 
for the defence of our Fort: praying the Paracoussy to 
command his subjects to make us a covering of Palme 
leaves, and this to the ende that when that was done, 
I might unfraight my shippes, and put under coverture 
those things that were in them. Suddenly the Paracoussy 
commaunded in my presence all the Indians of his com- 
panie to dresse the next day morning so good a number 
of Palme leaves, that the Grange was covered in lesse then 
two dayes: so that businesse was finished. For in the 
space of those two dayes, the Indians never ceassed from 
. working, some in fetching Palme leaves, others in inter- 
lacing of them: in such sort that their Kings commande- 
ment was executed as he desired. 

Our Fort was built in forme of a triangle. The side 
toward the West, which was toward the lande, was in- 
closed with a little trench and raiséd with turves made in 
forme of a Battlement of nine foote high: the other side 
which was toward the River, was inclosed with a Pallisado 
of plankes of timber after the. maner that Gabions are 
made. On the South side there was a-kinde of bastion 
within which I caused an house for the munition to be 
built: it was all builded with fagots and sand, saving 
about two or three foot high with turfes, whereof the 
battlements were made. In the middest I caused a great 
Court to be made of eighteene paces long and broad, in 
the middest whereof on the one side drawing toward the 
South I builded a Corps de gard, and an house on the 
other side toward the North, which I caused to bee raised 
somewhat too high: for within a short while after the wind 
beat it down: and experience taught me, that we may not 
build with high stages in this Countrey, by reason of the 
windes whereunto it is subject. One of the sides that 
inclosed my Court, which I made very faire and large, 
reached unto the Grange of my munitions: and on the 
other side towardes the River was mine owne lodging, 
round about which were galleries all covered. The prin- 
cipall doore of my lodging was in the middest of the great 
place, and the other was towarde the River. A good dis- 
tance from the Fort I built an Oven to avoyde the danger 
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against fire, because the houses are of Palme leaves, which 
will soone be burnt after the fire catcheth holde of them, 
so that with much adoe a man shall have leasure to 
quench them. Loe here in briefe the description of our 
Fourtresse, which I named Caroline in the honour of our 
Prince King Charles. 

After wee were furnished with that which was most 
necessarie, I would not lose a minute of an houre, with- 
out imploying of the same in some vertuous exercise: 
therefore I charged Monsieur de Ottigni my Lieutenant, 
a man in trueth worthy of all honour for his honestie and 
vertue, to search up within the River, what this Thimogoa 
might be, whereof the Paracoussy Satourioua had spoken 
to us so often at our comming on shoare. For execution 
hereof the Paracoussy gave him two Indians for his 
guides, which taking upon them to lead him in this voyage, 
seemed to goe unto a wedding, so desirous they were to 
fight with their enemies. 

Being imbarked they hoised sayle, and having sayled 
about twentie leagues, the Indians which still looked on 
this side and that side to espie some of their enemies, 
discovered three Canoas. And immediatly they began to 
crie Thimogoa, Thimogoa, and spake nothing else but to 
hasten forward to goe fight with them : which the Captaine 
seemed to be willing to doe, to content them. When they 
came to boord them, one of the Indians gat holde of an 
Halbert, another of an Coutelas in such a rage, that hee 
would have leapt into the water to have fought with them 
alone. Neverthelesse Ottigni would not let them doe it, 
for while hee deferred to boord them, he gave the others 
respite to turne the prowes of their Canoas toward the 
shoare, and so to escape into the woods. Againe, the 
meaning of Ottigni was not to make warre upon them of 
Thimogoa, but rather to make them friendes, and to make 
them thenceforth to live in peace one with another if it 
were possible, hoping by this meane to discover dayly 
some new thing, & especially the certaine course of the 
River. For this purpose he caused the barke to retire, 
wherein were the two Indians his guides, and went with 
his men towarde the Canoas which were on the Rivers 
side. Being come unto them, he put certaine trifles into 
them, and then retired a good way from them, which 
thing caused the Indians which were fled away to returne 
to their boats, and to understand by this signe, that those 
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of our Barke were none of their enemies, but rather come 
onely to traffique with them. Wherefore being thus 
assured of us, they called to our men to come neere unto 
them : which they did incontinently and set foote on lande, 
and spake freely unto them, with divers ceremonies over 
long to recount. In the ende Ottigni demaunded of them 
by signes if they had any Golde or Silver among them. 
But they tolde him they had none as then: and that if he 
would send one of his men with them, they would bring 
him without danger into a place where they might have 
some. Ottigni seeing them so willing, delivered them one 
of his men which seemed very resolute, to undertake this 
voyage: this fellow stayed with them untill tenne of the 
clocke the next morning, so that Captaine Ottigny some- 
what offended with his long stay, sayled ten great leagues 
further up the River: although he knew not which way 
he should goe, yet he went so farre up that hee espied 
the Boate wherein his souldier was: which reported unto 
him, that the Indians would have carried him three great 
dayes journey further, & told him that a King named 
Mayrra rich in Gold and Silver, dwelt in those quarters, 
and that for small quantitie of marchandise enough might 
be had of him: yet that hee would not hazard himselfe 
without his leave, and that he brought.but a very little 
Golde. This being done, our men returned toward our 
Fort Caroline, after they had left the souldier. with the 
Indians to enforme himselfe more and more of such things 
as he might discover more at leasure. 

Fifteene dayes after this voyage to Thimogoa, I dis- 
patched Captaine Vasseur and my Sergeant also to returne 
againe into this Countrey, and to seeke out the souldier 
which remained there in the former voyage. Being there- 
fore imbarked, they sayled two whole dayes: and before 
they came to the dwelling of the Indians, they found two 
of them on the Rivers side, which were expresly sent unto 
that place to descry whether any of their enemies were 
come to that part, with intention to surprise them, as they 
did usually. 

When they perceived Captaine Vasseur, they knew 
incontinently that he was none of their enemies, and there- 
fore made no difficultie to come neere unto the Barke, and 
shewed him by signes that the Souldier which they sought 
was not in that place, but was at that present in the house 
of King Molloua which was vassall unto another great 
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King named by them Olata Ouae Utina: and that if the 
Captaine would sayle thitherward, hee should come thither 
very quickly: wherwith he was content, and caused his 
men to rowe to that part which the Indians shewed him: 
whereat they were so glad, that they ranne quickly before 
by land to declare his arrivall, which was at the lodging 
of king Molloua, after he had rowed not past halfe a 
league. While king Molloua had ended intertaining Cap- 
taine Vasseur and his men, the souldier came in with five 
or sixe pounds weight of silver which he had trucked and 
trafiiqued with Indians. 

This King caused bread to bee made, and fish to bee 
dressed after the Indian fashion to feast our men: to 
whom, while they were at meate, hee made a discourse of 
divers others Kings his friends & allies, reckoning up to 
the number of nine of them by name, to wit, Cadecha, 
Chilili, Eclauou, Enacappe, Calany, Anacharaqua, Omit- 
taqua, Aequara, Moquoso: all which with him to the 
number of more then fortie, hee assured us to bee the 
vassals of the most renowmed Olata Ouae Utina. 

This done, hee went about likewise to discover the 
enemies of Ouae Utina, in which number hee placed as the 
first the Paracoussy Satourioua Monarch of the confines 
of the river of May, which hath under his obeysance thirtie 
other Paracoussies, whereof there were ten which were all 
his brethren, and that therefore hee was greatly esteemed 
in those partes: then hee named three others no lesse 
puissant then Satourioua, whereof the first dwelt two dayes 
journey from his lord Olata Ouae Utina, and ordinarily 
made warre upon him, whose name was Potanou, a man 
cruell in warre, but pitifull in the execution of his furie. 
For hee tooke the prisoners to mercy, being content to 
marke them on the left arme with a great marke like unto 
a seale, and so imprinted as if it had bene touched with 
an hotte yron, then hee let them goe without any more 
hurt. The two others were named Onatheaqua, and Hous- 
taqua, being great Lords, and abounding in riches, and 
principally Onatheaqua, which dwelt neere unto the high 
mountaines, wherein there was abundance of many rare 
things, & infinite quantitie of a kinde of slate stone, where- 
with they made wedges to cleave their wood. The 
occasion which (as he sayd) mooved Potanou to wage 
warre against Olata Ouae Utina, was the feare that he 
had, lest he and his companions should get of that hard 
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stone in his Countrey, wherewith they headed their 
arrowes, and could not get it in any neerer place. 

Besides all this, Molloua recited to Captaine Vasseur, 
that the kings allies the vassals of the great Olata, armed 
their brests, armes, thighes, legs & foreheads with large 
plates of gold and silver: and that by this meanes the 
arrowes that were discharged upon them could do them 
no maner of hurt at all, but rather were broken against 
them. Hereupon Captaine Vasseur inquired whether the 
Kings Onetheaqua and Houstaqua were like unto us. For 
by the description that they made of them, he began to 
doubt whether they were Spaniards or no: but Molloua 
tolde him that they were not, but that they were Indians 
like the rest, saving that they painted their faces with 
blacke, and that the rest as Molloua, painted them with 
red. Then my Lieutenant Vasseur, and my Sergeant pro- 
mised him, that one day I should march with my forces 
into those Countreys, and that joyning my selfe with his 
Lord Olata, I would subdue the inhabitants of the highest 
of those mountaines. Hee was very glad of this speach, 
and answered that the least of these Kings which hee had 
named, should present unto the Generall of these succours 
the height of two foot of gold and silver, which by force 
of armes they had already gotten of those two Kings, 
Onatheaqua, and Houstaqua. te fi 

The good cheere being done, and the discourses ended, 
my men imbarked themselves againe, with intention to 
bring mee those good newes unto the Fort Caroline. But 
after they had sayled a very long while downe the River, 
and were come within three leagues of us, the tyde was 
so strong against them, that they were constrained to goe 
on lande, and to retire themselves because of the night, 
unto the dwelling of a certaine Paracoussy named Molona, 
which shewed himselfe very glad of their arrivall: for hee 
desired to know some newes of Thimogoa, and thought 
that the French men went thither for none other occasion 
but for to invade them. Which Captaine Vasseur per- 
ceiving, dissembled so wel, that he made him beleeve that 
he went to Thimogoa with none other intention, but to 
subdue them, and to destroy them with the edge of the 
sworde without mercy, but that their purpose had not 
such successe as they desired, because that the people of 
Thimogoa being advertised of this enterprise, retired into 
the woods, and saved themselves by flight: that never- 
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thelesse they had taken some as they were fleeing away, 
which carried no newes thereof unto their fellowes. 

The Paracoussy was so glad of this relation, that he 
interrupted him, and asked Vasseur of the beginning and 
maner of his execution, and prayed him that hee would 
shew him by signes howe all things passed. Immediatly 
Francis la Caille the Sergeant of my band tooke his sword 
in his hand, saying, that with the point thereof he had 
thrust through two Indians which ranne into the woods, 
and that his companions had done no lesse for their partes. 
And that if fortune had so favoured them, that they had 
not beene discovered by the men of Thimogoa, they had 
had a victorie most glorious and worthie of eternall 
memorie. Hereupon the Paracoussy shewed himselfe so 
well satisfied, that he could not devise how to gratifie our 
men, which hee caused to come into his house to feast them 
more honourably: and having made Captaine Vasseur to 
sit next him, and in his owne chaire (which the Indians 
esteeme for the chiefest honour) and then underneath him 
two of his sonnes, goodly and mightie fellowes, hee com- 
manded all the rest to place themselves as they thought 
good. This done, the Indians came according to their 
good custome, to present their drinke Cassine to the Para- 
coussy, and then to certaine of his chiefest friends, and 
the Frenchmen. Then hee which brought it set the cup 
aside, and drew out a little dagger stucke up in the roofe 
of the house, and like a mad man he lift his head aloft, 
and ranne apace, and went and smote an Indian which 
sate alone in one of the corners of the hall, crying with 
a loud voyce, Hyou, the poore Indian stirring not at all 
for the blowe, which he seemed to endure patiently. He 
which held the dagger went quickly to put the same in his 
former place, and began againe to give us drinke as hee 
did before : but he had not long continued, and had scarce 
given three or foure thereof, but he left his bowle againe, 
tooke the dagger in his hand, and quickly returned unto 
him which hee had strocken before, to whom he gave a 
very sore blow on the side, crying Hyou, as he had done 
before : and then hee went to put the dagger in his place, 
and set himselfe downe among the rest. A little while 
after he that had bene stricken fell downe backwards, 
stretching out his armes and legs, as if hee had bene ready 
to yeeld up the latter gaspe. And then the younger sonne 
of the Paracoussy apparelled in a long white skinne, fell 
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downe at the feete of him that was fallen backward, weep- 
ing bitterly halfe a quarter of an houre: after, two other 
of his brethren clad in like apparell, came about him that 
was so stricken, and began to sigh pitifully. Their mother 
bearing a little infant in her armes came from another 
part, and going to the place where her sonnes were, at 
the first shee used infinite numbers of outcries, then one 
while lifting up her eyes to heaven, another while falling 
downe unto the ground, shee cryed so dolefully, that her 
lamentable mournings would have moved the most hard 
and stony heart in the world with pitie. Yet this sufficed 
not, for there came in a companie of young gyrles, which 
did never leave weeping for a long while in the place where 
the Indian was fallen downe, whom afterward they tooke, 
and with the saddest gestures they could devise, carried 
him away into another house a little way off from the great 
hall of the Paracoussy, and continued their weepings and 
mournings by the space of two long houres: in which 
meane while the Indians ceassed not to drinke Cassine, 
but with such silence that one word was not heard in the 
parlour. . 

Vasseur being grieved that he understood not these 
ceremonies, demanded of the Paracoussy what these things 
meant : which answered him slowly, Thimogoa, Thimogoa, 
without saying any more. Being more displeased then he 
was before with so sleight an answere, he turned unto 
another Indian the Paracoussyes brother, who was a Para- 
coussy as well as his brother, called Malica, which made 
him a like answere as hee did at the first, praying him to 
aske no more of these matters, and to have patience for 
that time. The subtill old Paracoussy prayed him within 
a while after, to shew him his sword, which he would not 
denie him, thinking that hee would have beheld the fashion 
of his weapons: but he soone perceived that it was to 
another ende: for the old man holding it in his hand, 
behelde it a long while on every place, to see if he could 
finde any blood upon it, which might shew that any of 
their enemies had bene killed: for the Indians are woont 
to bring their weapons wherewith their enemies have beene 
defeated, with some blood upon them, for a token of their 
victories. But seeing no signe thereof upon it, he was 
upon the point to say unto him, that he had killed none 
of the men of Thimogoa : when as Vasseur preventing that 
which hee might object, declared and shewed unto him by 
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signes, the maner of his enterprise, adding, that by reason 
of the two Indians which he had slaine, his sword was so 
bloudy, that hee was inforced to wash and make it cleane 
a long while in the River: which the olde man beleeved 
to be like to be true, and made no maner of replie there- 
unto. 

Vasseur, La Caille, and their other companions went 
out of the hal to go into the roome whither they had 
carried the Indian : there they found the Paracoussy sitting 
upon tapistries made of small reedes, which was at meate 
after the Indian fashion, and the Indian that was smitten 
hard by him, lying upon the selfe same tapistry, about 
whom stoode the wife of the Paracoussy, with all the 
young damsels which before bewailed him in the hall; 
which did nothing else but warme a great deal of mosse 
instead of napkins to rub the Indians side. Hereupon 
our men asked the Paracoussy againe for what occasion 
the Indian was so persecuted in his presence: hee 
answered, that this was nothing else but a kinde of cere- 
monie, whereby they would call to minde the death and 
persecutions of the Paracoussies their ancestours executed 
by their enemie Thimogoa: alleaging moreover, that as 
often as he himselfe, or any of his friends and allies 
returned from the Countrey, without they brought the 
heads of their enemies, or without bringing home some 
prisoner, hee used for a perpetuall memorie of all his pre- 
decessors, to beate the best beloved of all his children with 
the selfe same weapons wherewith they had bene killed 
in times past: to the ende that by renewing of the wound 
their death should be lamented afresh. Now when they 
were thus informed of those ceremonies, they thanked the 
Paracoussy for their good intertainement which they had 
received, & so setting saile came to me unto the fort: 
where they declared all unto me as I have recited it hereto- 
fore. The eight and twentieth of July our shippes de- 
parted to returne into France. And within a while, about 
two moneths after our arrivall in Florida, the Paracoussy 
Satourioua sent certaine Indians unto mee to knowe 
whether I would stande to my promise which I had made 
him at my first arrivall in that Countrey, which was that 
I would shewe my selfe friend to his friendes, and enemie 
unto his enemies, and also to accompany him with a good 
number of Harquebuzes, when he should see it expedient, 
and should finde a fit occasion to goe to warre. Now 
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seeing he rested upon this promise, he prayed mee not to 
deferre the same: seeing also that making accompt 
thereof, hee had taken such good order for the execution 
of his enterprise, that he was ready, and was furnished 
with all things that were necessary for the voyage : I made 
him answere, that for his amitie I would not purchase the 
enmitie of the other, and that albeit I would, yet not- 
withstanding I wanted meanes to doe it. For it behoved 
mee at that present to make provision of victuals and 
munition for the defence of my Fort. On the other side, 
that my Barkes were nothing ready, and that this enter- 
prise would require time: Moreover, that the Paracoussy 
Satourioua might holde himselfe ready to depart within 
two moneths, and that then I would thinke of fulfilling my 
promise to him. 

The Indians caried this answere to their Paracoussy, 
which was litle pleased with it, because hee could not 
deferre his execution or expedition, -aswell because all his 
victuals were ready, as also because tenne other Para- 
coussies were assembled with him for the performance of 
this enterprise. The ceremonie».which this Savage used 
before hee embarked his armie deserveth not to be for- 
gotten. For when hee was set downe by the Rivers side, 
being compassed about with ten other Paracoussies, hee 
commaunded water to be brought him speedily. This 
done, looking up into heaven, he fell to discourse of divers 
things with gestures that shewed him to be in exceeding 
great choller, which made him one while shake his head 
hither and thither, and by and by with I wote not what 
furie to turne his face toward the Countrey of his enemies, 
and to threaten to kill them. Hee oftentimes looked upon 
the Sunne, praying him to graunt him a glorious victory 
of his enemies. Which when hee had done by the space 
of halfe an houre, hee sprinkled with his hand a little of 
the water which hee helde in a vessell upon the heads of 
the Paracoussies, and cast the rest as it were in a rage and 
despite into a fire which was there prepared for the pur- 
pose. This done, hee cried out thrise, He Thimogoa, and 
was followed with five hundreth Indians at the least, which 
were there assembled, which cried all with one voyce, He 
Thimogoa. This ceremonie, as a certaine Indian tolde 
mee familiarly, signified nothing else, but that Satourioua 
besought the Sunne to graunt unto him so happy a victory, 
that hee might shed his enemies blood, as he had shed that 
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water at his pleasure. Moreover, that the Paracoussies 
which were sprinckled with a part of that water, might 
returne with the heads of their enemies, which is the onely 
and chiefe triumph of their victories. 

The Paracoussy Satourioua had no sooner ended his 
ceremonies and had taken a viewe of all his company, but 
he embarked himselfe, and used such diligence with his 
Almadies or boates, that the next day two houres before 
the Sunnes set, he arrived on the territories of his enemies 
about eight or tenne leagues from their villages. After- 
ward causing them all to goe on land, hee assembled his 
counsell, wherein it was agreed that five of the Para- 
coussies should saile up the River with halfe of the troupes, 
and by the breake of the day should approche unto the 
dwelling of their enemie : for his owne part, that hee would 
take his journey through the woods and forrests as secretly 
as hee coulde: that when they were come thither, as well 
they that went by water as hee which went by land should 
not faile by the breake of the day to enter into the village, 
and cut them all in pieces, except the women and little 
children. 

These things which were thus agreed upon, were 
executed with as great fury as was possible: which when 
they had done, they tooke the heades of their enemies 
which they had slaine, and cut off their haire round about 
with a piece of their skulles: they tooke also foure and 
twentie prisoners, which they led away, and retired them- 
selves immediatly unto their Boates which wayted for 
them. Being come thither, they beganne to singe praises 
unto the Sunne, to whom they attributed their victorie. 
And afterwards they put the skins of those heads on the 
end of their javelings, and went altogether toward the 
territories of Paracoussy Omoloa, one of them which was 
in the company. Being come thither, they devided their 
prisoners equally to each of the Paracoussies, and left 
thirteene of them to Satourioua, which straightway dis- 
patched an Indian his subject, to carry newes before of 
the victory to them which stayed at home to guard their 
houses, which immediatly beganne to weepe. But assoone 
as night was come, they never left dancing and playing a 
thousand gambols in honour of the feast. 

The next day the Paracoussy Satourioua came home, 
who before hee entred into his lodging caused all the hairie 
skuls of his enemies to bee set up before his doore, and 
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crowned them with branches of Lawrell, shewing by this 
glorious spectacle the triumph of the victory which hee had 
obtained. Straightway beganne lamentation and mourn- 
ings, which assoone as the night beganne were turned into 
pleasures and dances. 

After that I was advertised of these things, I sent a 
Souldier unto Satourioua, praying him to sende mee two 
of his prisoners: which hee denied mee, saying that hee 
was nothing beholding unto mee, and that I had broken 
my promise, against the oath which I had sworne unto 
him at my arrivall. Which when I understoode by my 
Souldier, which was come backe with speede, I devised 
howe I might be revenged of this Savage, and to make 
him know how dearely this bolde, bravado of his should 
cost him: therefore I commanded my Sergeant to provide 
mee twentie Souldiers to goe with mee to the house of 
Satourioua : Where after I was come and entered into the 
hall without any maner of salutation, I went and sate mee 
downe by him, and stayed a long while without speaking 
any woorde unto him, or shewing him any signe of friend- 
ship, which thing put him deepely in his dumpes : besides 
that certaine Souldiers remained at the gate, to whom 
I had given expresse commaundement to suffer no Indian 
to goe foorth: having stoode still about halfe an houre 
with this countenance, at length I demaunded where the 
prisoners were which hee had taken at Thimogoa, and 
commaunded them presently to bee brought unto me. 

Whereunto the Paracoussy angry at the heart, and 
astonied wonderfully, stoode a long while without making 
any answere, notwithstanding at last hee answered me 
very stoutly, that being afraide to see us comming thither 
in such warrelike maner they fled into the woods, and that 
not knowing which way they were gone, they were not 
able by any meanes to bring them againe; Then I seemed 
to make as though I understood not what he saide, and 
asked for his prisoners againe, and for some of his prin- 
cipall allies. Then Satourioua commaunded his sonne 
Athore to seeke out the prisoners, and to cause them to 
be brought into that place, which thing he did within an 
houre after. 

After they were come to the lodging of the Paracoussy, 
they humbly saluted mee, and lifting up their hands 
before me, they would have fallen downe prostrate as it 
were at my feet: but I would not suffer them, and soone 
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after ledde them away with me unto my owne Fort. The 
Paracoussy being wonderfully offended with this bravado, 
bethought himselfe by all meanes how hee might be 
revenged of us. But to give us no suspition thereof, and 
the better to cover his intention, hee sent his messengers 
oftentimes unto us bringing alwayes with them some kinde 
of presents. Among others one day hee sent three Indians, 
which brought us two baskets full of great Pumpions, 
much more excellent then those which we have in France, 
and promised me in their Kings behalfe, that during mine 
abode in that Countrey, I should never want victuals: 
I thanked them for their Kings good will, and signified 
unto them the great desire which I had, aswell for the 
benefit of Satourioua, as for the quiet of his Subjects, to 
make a peace betweene him and those of Thimogoa : which 
thing coulde not choose but turne to their great benefite, 
seeing that being allied with the Kings of those parts, hee 
had an open passage against Onatheaqua his ancient 
enemie, which otherwise he could not set upon. More- 
over that Olata Ouae Utina was so mightie a Paracoussy, 
that Satourioua was not able to withstand his forces: but 
being agreed together they might easily overthrow all 
their enemies, and might passe the confines of the farthest 
Rivers that were towards the South. The messengers 
prayed mee to have patience untill the morowe, at what 
time they would come againe unto me to certifie me of 
their Lords inclination: which they failed not to doe, 
advertising me that Paracoussy Satourioua was the 
gladdest man in the world to treate of this accord 
(although indeed hee was quite contrary) and that he 
besought mee to be diligent therein, promising to observe 
and performe whatsoever I should agree upon with those 
of Thimogoa: which things the messengers also rehearsed 
unto the prisoners which I had ledde away. After they 
were departed, I resolved within two dayes to sende backe 
againe the prisoners to Olata Ouae Utina, whose subjects 
they were: but before I embarked them, I gave them 
certaine small trifles, which were little knives or tablets 
of glasse, wherein the image of King Charles the ninth 
was drawen very lively, for which they gave me very great 
thankes, as also for the honest entertainment which was 
given them at the Fort Caroline. After this they em- 
barked themselves, with Captaine Vasseur, and with Mon- 
sieur de Arlac mine Ensigne, which I had sent of purpose 
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to remaine a certaine time with Ouae Utina, hoping that 
the favour of this great Paracoussy would serve my turne 
greatly to make my discoveries in time to come. I sent 
with him also one of my Sergeants, and sixe gallant 
Souldiers. 

Thus things passed on this maner, and the hatred of 
Paracoussy Satourioua against mee did still continue, until 
that on the nine and twentieth of August a lightning from 
heaven fell within halfe a league of our Fort, more worthy 
I beleeve to be wondered at, and to bee put in writing, 
then all the strange signes which have bene seene in times 
past, and whereof the histories have never written. For 
although the medowes were at that season all greene, 
and halfe covered over with water, neverthelesse the light- 
ning in one instant consumed above five hundred acres 
therewith, and burned with the ardent heate thereof all the 
foules which tooke their pastime in the medowes, which 
thing continued for three dayes space, which caused us 
not a little to muse, not being able to judge whereof this 
fire proceeded : for one while wee thought that the Indians 
had burnt their houses, and abandoned their places for 
feare of us: another while wee thought that they had 
discovered some shippes in the Sea, and that according 
to their custome they had kindled many fires here and 
there, to signifie that their Countrey was inhabited : never- 
thelesse being not assured, I determined to sende to Para- 
coussy Serrany to knowe the trueth thereof. But even 
as I was upon the point to sende one by boate to discover 
the matter, sixe Indians came unto mee from Paracoussy 
Allimacany, which at their first entrie made unto mee a 
long discourse, and a very large and ample oration (after 
they had presented mee with certaine baskets full of Maiz, 
of Pompions and of Grapes) of the loving amitie which 
Allimacany desired to continue with mee, and that hee 
looked from day to day when it would please mee to 
employ him in my service. Therefore considering the 
serviceable affection that hee bare unto mee, hee found 
it very strange, that I thus discharged mine Ordinance 
against his dwelling, which had burnt up an infinite sight 
of greene medowes, and consumed even downe unto the 
bottome of the water, and came so neere unto his mansion, 
that hee thought hee sawe the fire in his house: wherefore 
hee besought mee most humbly to commaund my men that 
they would not shoote any more towards his lodging, 
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otherwise that hereafter he should be constrained to 
abandon his countrey, and to retire himselfe into some 
place further off from us. 

Having understood the foolish opinion of this man, 
which notwithstanding coulde not choose but bee very 
profitable for us, I dissembled what I thought thereof for 
that time, and answered the Indians with a cheerefull 
countenance, that the relation which they made unto mee 
of the obedience of their Paracoussy did please mee right 
well, because that before hee had not behaved himselfe 
in such sort towards mee, especially when I summoned 
him to sende mee the prisoners of great Olata Ouae Utina 
which he detained, whereof notwithstanding he made no 
great accompt, which was the principall cause wherefore I 
had discharged mine Ordinance against him: not that I 
meant to reach unto his house (as I might have done 
easily, if it had pleased me) but that I was content to 
shoote the halfe way to make him knowe my force: 
assuring him furthermore, that on condition that he would 
continue in his good affection, no more ordinance should 
be discharged against him hereafter: and besides that I 
would become his faithfull protectour against his greatest 
enemies. 

The Indians contented with mine answere returned to 
assure their Paracoussy, which notwithstanding the assur- 
ance withdrewe himselfe from his dwelling twentie or five 
and twentie leagues off and that for the space of more 
then two moneths. After that three dayes were expired, 
the fire was quite extinguished. But for two dayes after 
there followed such an excessive heate in the aire, that 
the River neere unto which we planted our habitation, 
became so hoat, that I thinke it was almost ready to seeth. 
For there died so great abundance of fish, and that of so 
many divers sorts, that in the mouth of the River onely 
there were founde dead ynough to have loaden fiftie 
Carts, whereof there issued a putrefaction in the aire, 
which bred many dangerous diseases amongst us, inso- 
much that most of my men fell sicke, and almost ready 
to ende their dayes. Yet notwithstanding it pleased our 
mercifull God so to provide by his providence, that ail 
our men recovered their health without the losse of any 
one of them. 

Monsieur de Arlac, Captaine Vasseur, and one of my 
Sergeants being embarked with their tenne Souldiers 
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about the tenth of September, to cary backe the prisoners 
unto Utina, sailed so farre up the River, that they dis- 
covered a place called Mayarqua distant from our Fort 
about fourescore leagues, where the Indians gave them 
good entertainement, and in many other villages which 
they found. From this place they rowed to the dwelling 
of Paracoussy Utina, which after hee had feasted them 
according to his abilitie and power, prayed Monsieur de 
Arlac and all his Souldiers to stay a while with him, to 
ayde and assist him in battaile against one of his enemies 
called Potanou, whereunto Monsieur de Arlac consented 
willingly. And because hee knew not how long he might 
have occasion to stay in these parts, hee sent mee Cap- 
taine Vasseur and the Barke backe againe, which brought 
home onely five Souldiers with him. 

Now because the custome of the Indians is alwayes to 
wage war by surprise, Utina resolved to take his enemie 
Potanou in the morning by the breake of the day: to 
bring this to passe, hee made his men to travaile all the 
night, which might be in number two hundred persons, 
so well advised, that they prayed our French-shot to be 
in the fore-front, to the ende (as they saide) that the 
noyse of their pieces might astonish their enemies: not- 
withstanding they coulde not march so secretly, but 
that those of the village of Potanou, distant from the 
dwelling of Utina about five and twentie leagues, were 
ware of them: which suddenly employed and bestowed all 
their endevour to defend their village enclosed all with 
trees, and issued out in great companies: but finding 
themselves charged with shotte, (a thing wherewith they 
never had bene acquainted) also beholding the Captaine 
of their bande fall downe dead in the beginning of their 
skirmish, with a shot of an Harquebuse which strooke 
him in the forehead, discharged by the hande of Monsieur 
de Arlac, they left the place: and the Indians of Utina 
gate into the village, taking men, women, and children 
prisoners. Thus Paracoussy Utina obtained the victory 
by the ayde of our men, which slew many of his enemies, 
and lost in this conflict one of their companions, where- 
with Utina was very much grieved. Eight or tenne dayes 
after, I sent Captaine Vasseur backe againe with a Barke 
to fetch home Monsieur de Arlac and his Souldiers, which 
at their returne brought mee certaine presents from Utina, 
as some silver, a small quantitie of golde, painted 
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skinnes, and other things, with a thousand thankes, which 
the Paracoussy gave me, which promised that if in any 
enterprise of importance I should have neede of his men, 
he would furnish mee with three hundreth and above. 
While I thus travailed to purchase friends, & to practise 
one while with one here, an other while with another 
there, certaine Souldiers of my company were suborned 
under hand by one named la Roquette of the Countrey 
of Perigort, which put in their heads that hee was a great 
Magician, and that by the secrets of Art-magicke he had 
discovered a Mine of golde and silver farre up within the 
River, whereby (upon the losse of his life,) every Souldier 
should receive in ready Bullion the value of tenne thousand 
Crownes, beside and above fifteene hundred thousand 
which should be reserved for the Kings Majestie: where- 
fore they allied themselves with La Roquette and another 
of his confederates, whose name was Le Genre, in whom 
notwithstanding I had great affiance. This Genre exceed- 
ing desirous to enrich himselfe in those parts, and seeking 
to be revenged, because I would not give him the carriage 
of the Paquet into France, secretly enfourmed the Soul- 
diers that were already suborned by La Roquette, that I 
would deprive them of this great gaine, in that I did set 
them dayly on worke, not sending them on every side to 
discover the Countreys: therefore that it were a good 
deede, after they had made mee understand so much, to 
seeke meanes to dispatch mee out of the way, and to 
choose another Captaine in my place, if I would not give 
them victuals according to their disordinate appetite. Hee 
also brought mee word hereof himselfe, making a large 
discourse unto mee of the good affection of the Souldiers, 
which all besought mee that I would conduct them to the 
Countreys where the Mine was: I made him answere that 
all could not goe thither, and that it was necessary before 
their departure to settle our Fortresse in such estate, that 
those which were to stay at home behind should remaine 
in securitie against the Indians which might surprise them. 
Furthermore, that their maner of proceeding seemed 
strange unto mee, for that they imagined, that the Kings 
Majestie was at the charges of our voyage for none other 
ende, but onely to enrich them at their first arrivall, in as 
much as they shewed themselves much more given unto 
covetousnesse, then unto the service of their Prince: But 
seeing mine answere tended unto none other ende but to 
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make our Fortresse strong and defensible, they deter- 
mined to travaile in the worke, and made an ensigne of 
olde linnen, which ordinarily they bare upon the rampart 
when they went to woorke, alwayes wearing their 
weapons, which I thought they had done to incourage 
themselves to worke the better. But as I perceived after- 
wards, and that by the confession of Genre sent mee in 
letters which he writ to mee of that matter, these gentle 
Souldiers did the same for none other ende, but to have 
killed mee, and my Lieutenant also, if by chance I had 
given them any hard speeches. 

About the twentieth of September, as I came home from 
the woods and coppises to finish the building of my Fort, 
(and that according to my usuall maner, I marched first 
to give encouragement unto my Soldiers) I chafed my 
selfe in such sort, that I fell into a sore and grievous 
sicknesse, whereof I thought I. should have died: During 
which sicknesse, I called Le Genre often unto mee, as one 
that I trusted above all others, and of whose conspiracies 
I doubted not any whit at all. In this meane while 
assembling his complices, sometirie in his chamber and 
sometime in the woods to consult with them, hee spake 
unto them to choose another Captaine besides mee, to the 
intent to put mee to death: but being not able by open 
force to execute his mischievous intention, hee gate him 
unto mine Apothecarie praying him instantly to mingle in 
my medicine, which I was to receive one or two dayes 
after, some drugge that should make mee pitch over the 
pearch, or at the least that hee would give him a little 
Arsenike or quicke Silver, which hee himselfe would put 
into my drinke. But the Apothecary denied him, as did 
in like maner Master S. which was Master of the fire- 
workes. Thus wholly disappointed of both his meanes, 
hee with certaine others resolved to hide a little barrell of 
gunne-powder underneath my bed, and by a traine to set 
it on fire. 

Upon these practises a Gentleman which I had dis- 
patched to returne into France, being about to take his 
leave of me, advertised me, that Genre had given him 
a booke full of all kinde of lewde invectives and slanders 
against me, against Monsieur de Ottigny, and against 
the principal of my company: upon which occasion I 
assembled all my Souldiers together, and Captaine 
Bourdet with all his, which on the fourth of September 
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arrived in the roade, and were come into our River. In 
their presence I caused the contents of the booke to bee 
read alowde, that they might beare record of the untruths 
that were written against mee. Genre, which had gotten 
him into the woods for feare of being taken, (where he 
lived for a while after with the Savages by my permis- 
sion,) writ unto mee often, and in many of his letters 
confessed unto mee, that hee had deserved death, con- 
demning himselfe so farrefoorth, that he referred all to 
my mercie and pitie. 

The seventh or eighth day of November, after I had 
caused sufficient provision of such victuals as were neede- 
full to bee made, I sent two of my men, to wit, La Roche 
Ferriere, and an other towarde King Utina, to discover 
every day more and more of the Countrey: where hee 
was the space of five or sixe moneths, during which hee 
discovered many small villages, and among others one 
named Hostaqua, the King whereof being desirous of my 
friendship, sent unto mee a quiver made of a Luserns 
skinne full of arrowes, a couple of bowes, foure or five 
skinnes painted after their maner, and a cheine of Silver 
weying about a pounde weight. In recompence of which 
presents I sent him two whole sutes of apparell, with 
certaine cutting hookes or hatchets. 

After these things therefore in this sort passed, about 
the tenth of this moneth, Captaine Bourdet determined to 
leave mee and to returne into France. Then I requested 
him, yea rather was exceeding importunate with him, to 
carry home with him some sixe or seven Souldiers, whom 
I coulde not trust by any meanes: which hee did for my 
sake, and would not charge himselfe with Genre, which 
offered him a great summe of money, if it would please 
him to carry him into France: hee transported him onely 
to the other side of the River. Three dayes after his 
departure thirteene Mariners which I had brought out 
of France, suborned by certaine other Mariners which 
Captaine Bourdet had left me, stole away my Barkes in 
maner following. These Mariners of Captaine Bourdet 
put mine in the head, that if they had such Barkes as 
mine were, they might gaine very much in the Isles of 
the Antilles, and make an exceeding profitable voyage. 
Hereupon they beganne to devise howe they might steale 
away my Barkes, and consulted that when I should com- 
mand them to goe unto the village of Sarauahi distant 
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about a league and an halfe from our Fort, and situated 
upon an arme of the River, (whither according to my 
maner I sent them dayly to seeke clay, to make bricke 
and morter for our houses) they would returne no more, 
but would furnish themselves with victuals as well as they 
might possibly: and then would embarke themselves all 
in one vessell, and would goe their way: as indeede they 
did. And that which was worse, two Flemish Carpenters, 
which the saide Bourdet had left mee, stole away the other 
Barke, and before their departure cut the cables of the 
Barke, and of the shipboate, that it might goe away with 
the tyde, that I might not pursue them: so that I remained 
without either Barke or boate, which fell out as unluckily 
for mee as was possible. For I was ready to imbarke 
my selfe with all speede, to discover as farre up our 
River, as I might by any meanes. Nowe my Mariners, 
(as I understood afterwards) tooke a Barke that was a 
passenger of the Spaniards neere the Isle of Cuba, wherein 
they founde a certaine quantitie of golde and silver, which 
they seazed upon. And having this bootie they lay a 
while at Sea, untill their victuals beganne to faile them: 
which was the cause, that oppressed with famine they 
came unto Havana the principall Towne of the Isle of 
Cuba: whereupon proceeded that mischiefe which here- 
after I will declare more at large. When I saw my 
Barkes returned not at their wonted houre, and suspecting 
that which fell out in deed, I commanded my Carpenters 
with all diligence to make a little boat with a flat bottome, 
to search those Rivers for some newes of these Mariners. 
The boate dispatched within a day and a night, by reason 
that my Carpenters found planks and timber ready sawed 
to their hands, as commonly I caused my Sawyers to 
provide it, I sent men to seeke some newes of my thieves : 
but all was in vaine. Therefore I determined to cause two 
great Barkes to be built, eche of which might be thirtie 
five, or thirtie sixe foote long in the keele. 

And now the worke was very well forwarde which I set 
my workemen about, when ambition and avarice, the 
mother of all mischiefe, tooke roote in the hearts of foure 
or five souldiers which could not away with the worke 
and paines taking : and which from hence forward (namely 
one Fourneaux, and one La Croix, and another called 
Steven le Geneuois, the three principall authors of the 
sedition) beganne to practise with the best of my troupe, 
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shewing them that it was a vile thing for men of honest 
parentage, as they were, to moyle themselves thus with 
abject and base worke, seeing they had the best occasion 
of the worlde offered them to make themselves all riche: 
which was to arme the two Barkes which were in building, 
and to furnish them with good men: and then to saile 
unto Peru, and the other Isles of the Antilles, where every 
Souldier might easily enrich himselfe with tenne thousand 
Crownes. And if their enterprise should bee misliked 
withall in France, they should bee alwayes able, by reason 
of the great wealth that they should gaine, to retire them- 
selves into Italy, untill the heate were overpassed, and 
that in the meane season some warre would fall out, which 
would cause all this to be quite forgotten. 

This word of riches sounded so well in the eares of 
my Souldiers, that in fine, after they had oftentimes con- 
sulted of their affaires, they grew to the number of three- 
score and sixe: which to colour their great desire which 
they had to goe on stealing, they caused a request to bee 
presented unto mee by Francis de la Caille Sergeant of 
my company, contayning in sum a declaration of the small 
store of victuals that was left to maintaine us, until the 
time that shippes might returne from France: for remedy 
whereof they thought it necessary to sende to New Spaine, 
Peru, and all the Isles adjoyning, which they besought 
mee to be content to graunt. But I made them answere, 
that when the Barkes were finished, I would take such 
good order in generall, that by meanes of the Kings mar- 
chandise, without sparing mine owne apparell, wee would 
get victuals of the inhabitants of the Countrey: seeing 
also that wee had ynough to serve us for foure moneths 
to come. For I feared greatly, that under pretence of 
searching victuals, they would enterprise somewhnt 
against the King of Spaines Subjects, which in time to 
come might justly bee layde to my charge, considering 
that at our departure out of France, the Queene had 
charged me very expresly, to doe no kinde of wrong to 
the King of Spaines Subjects, nor any thing whereof he 
might conceive any jelousie. 

They made as though they were content with this 
answere. But eight dayes after, as I continued in working 
upon our Fort, and on my Barkes, I fell sicke. Then 
my seditious companions forgetting all honour and duetie, 
supposing that they had found good occasion to execute 
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their rebellious enterprise, beganne to practise afresh their 
former designes, handling their businesse so well, during 
my sicknesse, that they openly vowed that they would 
seaze on the Corps de gard, and on the Fort, yea, and 
force mee also, if I woulde not consent unto their wicked 
desire. My Lieutenant being hereof advertised, came and 
tolde mee that he suspected some evill practise: and the 
next day in the morning I was saluted at my gate with 
men in complet harnesse, what time my Souldiers were 
about to play mee a shrewde tricke: then I sent to seeke 
a couple of Gentlemen whom I most trusted, which 
brought mee word that the Souldiers were determined to 
come to me to make a request unto me: But I tolde them 
that this was not the fashion to present a request unto 
a Captaine in this maner, and therefore they should send 
some few unto me to signifie unto mee what they would 
have. Hereupon the five chiefe authours of the sedition 
armed with Corslets, their Pistolles in their handes already 
bent, prest into my chamber, saying unto mee, that they 
would goe to New Spaine to seeke their adventure. Then 
I warned them to bee well advised what they meant to 
doe: but they foorthwith replyed, that they were fully 
advised already, and that I must graunt them this request. 
Seeing then (quoth I) that I am enforced to doe it, I will 
sende Captaine Vasseur and my Sergeant, which will 
make answere and give mee an accompt of every thing 
that shall be done in this voyage: And to content you, 
I thinke it good that you take one man out of every 
chamber, that they may accompany Captaine Vasseur and 
my Sergeant. Whereupon, blaspheming the Name of 
God, they answered that they must goe thither: and that 
there lacked nothing, but that I should deliver them the 
armour which I had in my custodie, for feare least I might 
use them to their disadvantage (being. so villanously 
abused by them :) wherein notwithstanding I would not 
yeeld unto them. But they tooke all by force, and caried 
it out of my house, yea and after they had hurt a Gentle- 
man in my chamber, which spake against their doings, 
they layd hands on mee, and caried mee very sicke, as I 
was, prisoner into a shippe which rode at ancker in the 
middest of the River, wherein I was the space of fifteene 
dayes, attended upon with one man onely without per- 
mission for any of my servants to come to visite mee: 
from every one of whom, as also from the rest that tooke 
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my part, they tooke away their armour. And they sent 
mee a passeport to signe, telling me plainely after I had 
denied them, that if I made any difficulty, they would all 
come and cut my throat in the shippe. Thus was I con- 
strained to signe their Passe-port, and forthwith to grant 
them certaine mariners, with Trenchant an honest and 
skilfull Pilot. When the barks were finished, they armed 
them with the kings munition, with powder, with bullets, 
and artillery, as much as they needed, and chose one of 
my Sergeants for their Captain, named Bertrand Con- 
ferrent, and for their Ensigne one named La Croix. They 
compelled Captaine Vasseur to deliver them the flag of his 
ship. Then having determined to saile unto a place of 
the Antilles called Leauguave, belonging unto the king of 
Spaine, and there to goe on land on Christmasse night, 
with intention to enter into the Church while the Masse 
was sayd after midnight, and to murder all those that they 
found there, they set saile the eight of December. But 
because the greatest part of them by this time repented 
them of their enterprise, and that now they began to fall 
into mutinies among themselves, when they came foorth 
of the mouth of the river, the two barks divided them- 
selves ; the one kept along the coast unto Cuba, to double 
the Cape more easily, and the other went right foorth to 
passe athwart the Isles of Lucaya: by reason whereof 
they mette not untill sixe weeks after their departure. 
During which time the barke that tooke her way along 
the coast, wherein one of the chiefe conspiratours named 
De Orange was Captaine, and Trenchant his Pilot, neere 
unto a place called Archaha, tooke a Brigantine laden 
with a certaine quantity of Cassavi, which is a kinde of 
bread made of roots, and yet neverthelesse is very white, 
and good to eat, and some little Wine, which was not 
without some losse of their men: for in one assault that 
the inhabitants of Archaha made upon them, two of their 
men were taken, to wit, Steven Gondeau, and one named 
Grand Pré, besides two more that were slaine in the place, 
namely Nicolas Master and Doublet: yet neverthelesse 
they tooke the Brigantine, wherein they put all their stuffe 
that was in their owne Barke, because it was of greater 
burthen and better of saile then their owne. Afterward 
they sailed right unto the Cape of Santa Maria nere to 
Leauguave, where they went on land to calke and bray 
their ship which had a great leake. In this meane while 
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they resolved to saile to Baracou, which is a village of 
the Isle of Jamaica: where at their arrivall they found a 
Caravel of fifty or threescore tunnes burden, which they 
tooke without any body in it: and after they had made 
good cheere in the village the space of five or sixe dayes, 
they embarked themselves in it, leaving their second ship : 
then they returned to the Cape of Tiburon, where they 
met with a Patach, which they tooke by force after a long 
conflict. In this Patach the governour of Jamaica was 
taken, with great store of riches, aswell of golde and 
silver as of merchandise and wine, and many other things ; 
wherewith our seditious companions not content, deter- 
mined to seeke more in their caravell, and their governour 
of Jamaica also. After they were come to Jamaica, they 
missed of another caravel which did save it selfe in the 
haven. The governour being fine and subtile, seeing him- 
selfe brought unto the place which he desired and where 
he commanded, obtained so much by his faire words, that 
they which had taken him let him put two little boyes 
which were taken with him into a little cocke boat, and 
send them to his wife into the village, to advertise her 
that she should make provision of victuals to send unto 
him. But in stead of writing unto his wife, he spake unto 
the boyes secretly that with all diligence she should send 
the vessels that were in the havens neere that place to 
succour and rescue him. Which she did so cunningly, 
that on a morning about the breake of the day, as 
our seditious companions were at the havens mouth (which 
reacheth above two leagues up within the land) there came 
out of the haven a malgualire which maketh saile both 
forward and backward, and then two great shippes, which 
might be ech of them of fourescore or an hundred tunnes 
a piece, with good store of ordinance, and well furnished 
with men: at whose comming our mutinous fellowes were 
surprised, being not able to see them when they came, 
aswell because of the darknesse of the weather, as also 
by reason of the length of the haven, considering also they 
mistrusted nothing. True it is that five or six & twenty 
that were in the brigantine discovered these ships when 
they were nere them, which seeing themselves pressed for 
want of leasure to weigh their anker, cut their cable, and 
the trumpeter which was in it advertised the rest: where- 
upon the Spanyards seeing themselves descried, discharged 
a volley of canon shot against the French men, which they 
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followed by the space of three leagues, and recovered their 
own ships: the brigantine which escaped away, passed in 
the sight of the Cape des Aigrettes, and the Cape of S. 
Anthony situate in the Isle of Cuba, & from thence passed 
within the sight of Havana; but Trenchant their pilot, and 
the trumpeter, and certaine other mariners of this brigan- 
tine, which were led away by force in this voyage (as 
elswhere we have declared) desired nothing more then to 
returne to me: wherefore these men agreed together (if 
peradventure the wind served them well) to passe the 
chanell of Bahama, while their seditious companions were 
asleepe: which they did accomplish with such good suc- 
cesse, that in the morning toward the breake of the day 
about the five and twentieth of March they arrived upon 
the coast of Florida: where knowing the fault which they 
had committed, in a kinde of mockery they counterfeited 
the Judges : but they played not this pranke untill they had 
tippled well of the Wine which remained yet in their prize. 
One counterfeited the Judge, another presented my person : 
one other after he had heard the matter pleaded, concluded 
thus: Make you your causes as good as it pleaseth you, 
but if when you come to the fort Caroline the Captaine 
cause you not to be hanged, I will never take him for an 
honest man: others thought that my choler being passed, 
I would easily forget this matter. Their saile was no 
sooner descried upon our coast, but the king of the place 
named Patica, dwelling eight leagues distant from our fort, 
and being one of our good friends, sent an Indian to 
advertise me that he had descried a shippe upon the coast, 
and that he thought it was one of our nation. Hereupon 
the brigantine oppressed with famine, came to an anker at 
the mouth of the river of May, when at the first blush we 
thought they had beene shippes come from France; which 
gave us occasion of great joy: but after I had caused her 
to be better viewed, I was advertised that they were our 
seditious companions that were returned. Therefore I sent 
them word by Captaine Vasseur and my Sergeant, that 
they should bring up their brigantine before the fortresse : 
which they promised to doe. Now there was not above 
two leagues distance from the mouth of the river where 
they cast anker unto the fortresse. The next day I sent 
the same Captaine and Sergeant with thirty souldiers, 
because I saw they much delayed their comming. Then 
they brought them: and because certaine of them had 
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sworne at their departure, that they would never come 
againe within the fort, I was well pleased they should 
keepe their oth. For this purpose I waited for them at 
the rivers mouth, where I made my barks to be built, 
and commanded my Sergeant to bring the foure chiefe 
authours of the mutiny on shore; whom I caused im- 
mediatly to be put in fetters : for my meaning was not to 
punish the rest, considering that they were suborned, and 
because my councell expresly assembled for this purpose 
had concluded that these foure only should die, to serve 
for an example to the rest. In the same place I made an 
Oration unto them in this maner. 


My friends, you know the cause why our king sent us unto 
this countrey; you know that he is our naturall Prince, 
whom we are bound to obey according to the commande- 
ment of God, in such sort, that we ought neither to spare 
our goods nor lives to do those things that concerne his 
service : ye know, or at least you cannot be ignorant, that 
besides this general and naturall obligation, you have this 
also joyned thereunto, that in receiving of him reasonable 
pay and wages, you are bound to follow those whom he 
hath established over you to be your governours, and to 
command you in his name, having for this purpose given 
him an oth of fidelitie, which you cannot by any meanes 
revoke for any faire apparence which you have to doe the 
contrary : for this is reason, that seeing you live upon his 
charges on this condition, (this is reason I say) that you 
should be faithfull unto him. Notwithstanding you have 
had more regard unto your unbridled affections then unto 
vertue, which invited you to the observance of your oth, 
in such sort that being become contemners of all honesty, 
you have passed your bonds, and thought that all things 
were lawfull for you. Whereupon it is fallen out, that 
while you thought to escape the justice of men, you could 
not avoid the judgement of God, which as a thing by no 
meanes to be avoided hath led you, and in spight of you 
hath made you to arrive in this place, to rnake you confesse 
how true his judgements are, and that he never suffereth 
so foule a fault to escape unpunished. 

After that I had used unto them these or the like 
speeches, following that which wee had agreed upon in 
councell, in respect of the crimes which they had com- 
mitted, aswel against the kings Majesty as against mee 
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which was their Captaine, I commanded that they should 
be hanged. Seeing therefore that there was no starting 
hole, nor meanes at all to save themselves from this arrest, 
they tooke themselves unto their prayers: yet one of the 
foure, thinking to raise a mutiny among my souldiers, sayd 
thus unto them: What, brethren and companions, will 
you suffer us to die so shamefully? And taking the word 
out of his mouth, I sayd unto him, that they were not 
companies of authours of sedition and rebels unto the 
kings service. Heereupon the souldiers besought me not 
to hang them, but rather let them be shot thorow, & then 
afterward, if I thought good, their bodies might be hanged 
upon certaine gibbets along the havens mouth: which I 
caused presently to be put in execution. Loe here what 
was the end of my mutinous souldiers, without which I 
had alwayes lived peaceably, and enjoyed the good desire 
which I had to make an happy and quiet voyage. But 
because I have spoken of nothing but their accidentes and 
adventures which happened unto them after their depar- 
ture, without making any mention of our fort, I will 
returne to the matters from which I digressed, to declare 
that which fell out after their departure. First I began to 
consider to the end I might confirme and make my selfe 
more constant in mine affliction, that these murmurers 
could not ground their sedition upon want of victuals : for 
from the time of our arrivall, every souldier dayly unto 
this day, and besides untill the eight and twentieth of 
February, had a loafe of bread weighing two and twenty 
ounces. Againe I recounted with my selfe that all new 
conquests by sea or by land are ordinarily troubled with 
rebellions, which are easie to be raised, aswell in respect 
of the distance of place, as in respect of the hope that the 
souldiers have to make their profit, as we may be well 
informed both by ancient histories and also by the troubles 
which lately happened unto Christopher Columbus, after 
his first discovery, to Francis Pizarro, & Diego de Almagro 
in Peru, & to Fernando Cortes. An hundred thousand 
other thing's came unto my minde, to incourage and con- 
firme me. My Lieutenant Ottigny, and my Sergeant of 
my- band came to seeke me in the ship, where I was 
prisoner, and caried me from thence in a barke assoone 
as our rebels were. departed. After I was come unto 
the fort, I caused all my company that remained, to be 
assembled in the midst of the place before the Corps de 
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garde, and declared unto them the faults which they that 
had forsaken us had committed, praying them to beare 
them in memory, to beare witnesse thereof when need 
should require. Foorthwith I ordained new Captaines to 
command the troups; and prescribed them an order, 
according whereunto they were to governe themselves 
from thence forward, and to enter into their watch: for 
the greatest part of the souldiers, of whom IJ had the best 
opinion, were gone away with them. My declaration 
ended, they promised mee all with one accord to obey 
mee most humbly, and to doe whatsoever I should com- 
mand them, though it were to die at my feet for the Kings 
service; wherein assuredly they never after failed: so that 
I dare say, after the departure of my mutinous companions 
I was as well obeyed as ever was Captaine in place where 
he commanded. The next day after my returne unto the 
fort, I assembled my men together againe, to declare unto 
them that our fort was not yet finished, and that it was 
needfull that all of us should put thereto our helping 
hands, to assure our selves against the Indians: wherein 
having willingly agreed unto mee; they raised it all with 
turfes from the gate unto the river which is on the West 
side. This done, I set my Carpenters on worke to make 
another barke of the same bignesse that the others were 
of: I commanded the Sawyers that they should prepare 
plancks, the Smithes to prepare yron and nailes, and cer- 
taine others to make coales : so that the barke was finished 
in eighteene dayes. Afterward I made another lesser then 
the first, the better to discover up the river. In this meane 
space the Indians visited me, and brought me dayly cer- 
taine presents, as Fish, Deere, Turki-cocks, Leopards, 
little Beares, and other things according to the place of 
their habitation. I recompensed them with certaine Hat- 
chets, Knives, Beads of glasse, Combes, and Looking- 
glasses. Two Indians came unto me one day to salute me 
on the behalfe of their King, whose name was Marracou, 
dwelling from the place of our fort some forty leagues 
toward the South, and tolde mee that there was one in 
the house of King Onathaqua which was called Barbu or 
the bearded man, and in the house of King Mathiaca 
another man whose name they knew not, which was not 
of their nation: whereupon I conceived that these might 
be some Christians. Wherefore I sent to all the kings my 
neighbours to pray them, that if there were any Christian 
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dwelling in their countreys, they would finde meanes that 
he might be brought unto mee, and that I would make 
them double recompense. They which love rewards, tooke 
so much paine, that the two men, whereof we have spoken, 
were brought unto the fort unto me. They were naked, 
wearing their haire long unto their hammes as the Savages 
use to do, and were Spanyards borne, yet so well accus- 
tomed to the fashion of the countrey that at the first sight 
they found our maner of apparell strange. After that I 
had questioned of certaine matters with them, I caused 
them to be apparelled, and to cut their haire; which they 
would not loose, but lapped it up in a linnen cloth, saying 
that they would cary it into their countrey to be a testi- 
mony of the misery that they had indured in the Indies. 
In the haire of one of them was found a little gold hidden, 
to the value of five and twenty crownes, which he gave 
unto me. And examining them of the places where they 
had bene, and how they came thither, they answered me 
that fifteene yeeres past, three shippes, in one of which 
they were, were cast away over against a place named 
Calos upon the Flats which are called The Martyres, and 
that the king of Calos recovered the greatest part of the 
riches which were in the sayd shippes, travelling in such 
sort that the greatest part of the people was saved, and 
many women; among which number there were three or 
foure women married, remaining there yet, and their 
children also, with this king of Calos. I desired to learne 
what this king was. They answered me, that he was the 
goodliest and the tallest Indian of the country, a mighty 
man, a warrier, and having many subjects under his 
obedience. They tolde me moreover, that he had great 
store of golde and silver, so farre foorth that in a certaine 
village he had a pit full thereof, which was at the least as 
high as a man, and as large as a tunne: all which wealth 
the Spanyards fully perswaded themselves that they could 
cause me to recover, if I were able to march thither with 
an hundred shot, besides that which I might get of the 
common people of the countrey, which had also great store 
thereof. They further also advertised me, that the women 
going to dance, did weare about their girdles plates of 
golde as broad as a sawcer, and in such number; that the 
weight did hinder them to dance at their ease; and that 
the men ware the like also. The greatest part of these 
riches was had, as they sayd, out of the Spanish shippes, 
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which commonly were cast away in this straight; and the 
rest by the traffique which this king of Calos had with the 
other kings of the countrey: Finally, that he was had in 
great reverence of his subjects; and that hee made them 
beleeve that his sorceries and charmes were the causes that 
made the earth bring foorth her fruit: and that hee might 
the easier perswade them that it was so, he retired himselfe 
once or twise a yeere to a certaine house, accompanied 
with two or three of his most familiar friends, where hee 
used certaine inchantments ; and if any man intruded him- 
selfe to goe to see what they did in this place, the king 
immediatly caused him to be put to death. Moreover, they 
tolde me, that every yeere in the time of harvest, this 
Savage king sacrificed one man, which was kept expresly 
for this purpose, and taken out ‘of the number of the 
Spanyards which by tempest were cast away upon that 
coast. One of these two declared unto me, that hee had 
served him a long time for a messenger; and that often 
times by his commandement he had visited a king named 
Oathcaqua, distant from Calos foure or five dayes journey, 
which alwayes remained his faithfull friend: but that in 
the midway there was an Island situate in a great lake of 
fresh water, named Sarrope, about five leagues in big- 
nesse, abounding with many sorts of fruits, specially in 
Dates, which growe on the Palme trees, whereof they make 
a woonderfull traffque; yet not so great as of a kinde of 
root, whereof they make a kinde of meale, so good to make 
bread of, that it is unpossible to eate better, and that for 
fifteene leagues about, all the countrey is fed therewith: 
which is the cause that the inhabitants of the Isle gaine 
of their neighbours great wealth and profit: for they will 
not depart with this root without they be well payed for it. 
Besides that, they are taken for the most warlike men of 
all that countrey, as they made good proofe when the king 
of Calos, having made alliance with Oathcaqua, was de- 
prived of Oathcaquaes daughter, which he had promised 
to him in mariage. He tolde me the whole matter in this 
sort: As Oathcaqua well accompanied with his people 
caried one of his daughters, exceeding beautiful, according 
to the colour of the countrey, unto king Calos, to give her 
unto him for his wife, the inhabitants of this Isle adver- 
tised of the matter, layed an ambush for him in a place 
where he should passe, and so behaved themselves, that 
Oathcaqua was discomfited, the betrothed yoong spouse 
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taken, and all the damosels that accompanied her; which 
they caried unto their Isle; which thing in all the Indians 
countrey they esteeme to be the greatest victory : for after- 
ward they marry these virgins, and love them above all 
measure. The Spanyard that made this relation, tolde mee 
that after this defeat he went to dwell with Oathcaqua, 
and had bene with him full eight yeeres, even untill the 
time that he was sent unto me. The place of Calos is 
situate upon a river which is beyond the Cape of Florida, 
forty or fifty leagues towards the Southwest: and the 
dwelling of Oathcaqua is on this side the Cape toward the 
North, in a place which we call in the Chart Cannaveral, 
which is in 28 degrees. 

About the five and twentieth of January Paracoussy 
Satourioua my neighbour sent me certaine presents by two 
of his subjects, to perswade me to joyne with him, and 
to make warre upon Ouae Utina which was my friend: 
and further besought me to retire certaine of my men 
which were with Utina; for whom if it had not bene, he 
had often times set upon him, and defeited him. He 
besought me heerein by divers other kings his allies, which 
for three weekes or a moneths space sent messengers unto 
mee to this end and purpose: but I would not grant unto 
them that they should make warre upon him; yea rather 
contrariwise I endevoured to make them friends; wherein 
they condescended unto me, so farre foorth that they were 
content to allow of any thing that I would set downe: 
whereupon the two Spanyards which of long time knew 
well the nature of the Indians, warned me that in any case 
I should not trust unto them, because that when they 
shewed good countenance and the best cheere unto men, 
then was the time that they would surprise and betray 
them; and that of their nature they were the greatest 
traitours and most deepe dissemblers of the world. Besides 
I never trusted them but upon good ground, as one that 
had discovered a thousand of their crafts and subtilties, 
aswell by experience as by reading of the histories of late 
yeres. Our two barks were not so soone finished, but I 
sent Captaine Vasseur to discover along the coast lying 
toward the North, and commanded him to saile unto a 
river, the king whereof was called Audusta, which was 
lord of that place, where those of the yere 1562 inhabited. 
I sent him two sutes of apparell, with certaine hatchets, 
knives, and other small trifles, the better to insinuate my 
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selfe into his friendship. And the better to win him, I sent 
in the barke with captaine Vasseur a souldier called 
Aimon, which was one of them which returned home in the 
first voyage, hoping that king Audusta might remember 
him. But before they were imbarked I commanded them 
to make inquiry what was become of another called Rouff, 
which remained alone in those parts when Nicolas Masson 
and those of the first voyage imbarked themselves to 
returne into France. They understood at their arrivall 
there, that a barke passing that way had caried away the 
same souldier: and afterward I knew for a certainty that 
they were Spaniards which had caried him to Havana. The 
king Audusta sent me backe my barke full of mill, with 
a certaine quantity of beanes, two stags, some skinnes 
painted after their maner, and certaine pearles of small 
value, because they were burnt: and sent me word that 
if I would dwel in his quarters, he would give me a great 
countrey: and that after he had gathered his mill, he 
would spare me as much as I would have. In the meane 
while there came unto our fort a flocke of stocke-doves in 
so great number, and that for the space of seven weeks 
together, that every day wee killed with harquebush shot 
two hundred in the woods about our fort. After that Cap- 
taine Vasseur was returned, I caused the two barks to be 
furnished againe with souldiers & mariners, and sent 
them to cary a present from me unto the widow of king 
Hiocaia, whose dwelling was distant from our fort about 
twelve legues Northward. She courteously received our 
men, sent me backe my barks full of mill and acornes with 
certaine baskets full of the leaves of Cassine, wherwith 
they make their drinke. And the place where this widow 
dwelleth is the most plentifull of mill that is in all the 
coast, and the most pleasant. It is thought that the 
queene is the most beautiful of all the Indians, and of 
whom they make most account: yea, and her subjects 
honour her so much, that almost continually they beare 
her on their shoulders, and will not suffer her to go on 
foot. Within a few dayes after the returne of my barks, 
she sent to visit me by her Hiatiqui, which is as much 
to say, as her interpreter. Now while I thought I was 
furnished with victuals untill the time that our ships might 
come out of France (for feare of keeping my people idle) 
I sent my two barks to discover along the river, and 
up toward the head thereof, which went so far up that 
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they were thirty leagues good beyond a place named 
Mathiaqua, and there they discovered the entrance of a 
lake, upon the one side whereof no land can be seene, 
according to the report of the Indians, which had often- 
times climed on the highest trees in the countrey to see 
land, and notwithstanding could not discerne any: which 
was the cause that my men went no further, but returned 
backe; and in comming home went to see the Island of 
Edelano situated in the midst of the river, as faire a place 
as any that may be seene thorow the world: for in the 
space of some three leagues, that it may conteine in length 
and bredth, a man may see an exceeding rich countrey, 
and marvellously peopled. At the comming out of the 
village of Edelano to go unto the rivers side a man must 
passe thorow an alley about three hundred paces long and 
fifty paces broad: on both sides wherof great tres are 
planted, the boughes whereof are tied together like an 
arch, and meet together so artificially that a man would 
thinke it were an arbour made of purpose, as faire I say, 
as any in all christendome, although it be altogether 
natural. Our men departing from this place rowed to 
Eneguape, then to Chilily, from thence to Patica, & lastly 
they came unto Coya: where leaving their barks in a litle 
creeke of the river with men to guard them, they went to 
visit Utina, which received them very courteously: and 
when they departed from his house, he intreated them so 
earnestly, that sixe of my men remained with him; of 
which number there was one gentleman, named Groutald, 
which after he had abode there about two moneths, and 
taken great paines to discover the countrey, with another 
which I had left a great while there to that intent, came 
unto me to the fort, and tolde me that he never saw a fairer 
countrey. Among other things, he reported unto me that 
he had seene a place named Hostaqua, and that the king 
thereof was so mighty, that he was able to bring three or 
foure thousand Savages to the field ; with whom if I would 
joyne and enter into league, we might be able to reduce 
all the rest of the inhabitants unto our obedience : besides 
that this king knew the passages unto the mountaine of 
Apalatci, which the French men desired so greatly to 
atteine unto, and where the enemy of Hostaqua made 
his abode; which was easie to be subdued, if so be wee 
would enter into league together. This king sent me 
a plate of a minerall that came out of this mountaine, out 
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of the foote whereof there runneth a streame of golde or 
copper, as the Savages thinke, out of which they dig up 
the sand with an hollow and drie cane of reed untill the 
cane be full; afterward they shake it, and finde that there 
are many small graines of copper and silver among this 
sand: which giveth them to understand, that some rich 
mine must needs be in the mountaine. And because the 
mountaine was not past five or sixe dayes journey from 
our fort, lying toward the Northwest, I determined assoone 
as our supply should come out of France, to remoove our 
habitation unto some river more toward the North, that 
I might be nerer thereunto. One of my souldiers whose 
name was Peter Gamby, which had remained a long space 
before in this countrey to learne the languages and traffique 
with the Indians, at the last came to the village of 
Edelano, where having gotten together a certaine quantity 
of golde and silver, and purposing to returne unto me, 
he prayed the king of the village to lend him a canoa 
(which is a vessell made of one whole piece of wood, which 
the Indians use to fish withal, and to row upon the rivers) 
which this lord of Edelano granted him. But being greedy 
of the riches which he had, he commanded two Indians, 
which he had charged to conduct him in the canoa, to 
murder him & bring him the merchandise and the gold 
which he had. Which the two traitours villanously 
executed: for they knockt him on the head with an 
hatchet, as he was blowing of the fire in the canoa to 
seethe fish. The Paracoussy Utina sent certeine dayes 
afterward, to pray me to lend him a dozen or fifteene of 
my shot, to invade his enemy Potanou, and sent me word, 
that this enemy once vanquished, he would make me 
passage, yea, and would conduct me unto the mountaines 
in such sort, that no man should be able to hinder me. 
Then I assembled my men to demand their advice, as I 
was woont to do in all mine enterprises. The greater part 
was of opinion, that I should do well to send succour unto 
this Paracoussy, because it would be hard for me to dis- 
cover any further up into the countrey without his helpe : 
and that the Spanyards when they were imployed in their 
conquests, did alwayes enter into alliance with some one 
king to ruine another. Notwithstanding, because I did 
alwayes mistrust the Indians, and that the more after the 
last advertisement that the Spanyards had given me, I 
doubted lest the small number which Utina demanded 
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might incurre some danger; wherefore I sent him thirty 
shot under the charge of my Lieutenant Ottigny, which 
stayed not above two dayes with Utina, while he prepared 
victuals for his voyage, which ordinarily and according to 
the custome of the countrey are caried by women and 
yoong boyes, and by hermaphrodites. Utina setting for- 
ward with three hundred of his subjects, having ech of 
them their bowe and quiver full of arrowes, caused our 
thirty shot to be placed in the foreward, and made them 
march all the day, until that the night approching, and 
having not gone past halfe the way, they were inforced to 
lie all night in the woods, nere a great lake, and there to 
incampe themselves: they separated themselves by sixe 
and sixe, making ech of them a fire about the place where 
their king lay, for whose guard they ordeined a certeine 
number of those archers, in whom he put most confidence. 
Assoone as day was come, the campe of the Indians 
marched within three leagues of Potanou: there king 
Utina requested my Lieutenant to grant him foure or 
five of his men to go and discover the countrey; which 
departed immediatly, and had not gone farre, but they 
perceived upon a lake, distant about three leagues from 
the village of Potanou, three Indians which fished in a 
canoa. Now the custome is that when they fish in this 
lake, they have alwayes a company of watchmen, armed 
with bowes and arrowes to guard the fishers. Our men 
being hereof advertised by those of the company, durst 
not passe any further, for feare of falling into some 
ambush: wherefore they returned towards Utina, which 
suddenly sent them backe with a greater company to 
surprise the fishers, before they might retire and advertise 
their king Potanou of the comming of his enemies. Which 
they could not execute so politikely, but that two of them 
escaped; the third also did the best he could to save him- 
selfe by swimming, in which meane while he was stayed 
with shots of arrowes, and they drew him starke dead 
unto the banks side, where our Indians flayed off the 
skinne of his head, cut off both his armes in the high 
way, reserving his haire for the triumph, which their king 
hoped to make for the defeat of his enemy. Utina fearing 
least Potanou advertised by the fishers which were escaped, 
should put himselfe in armes to withstand him valiantly, 
asked counsell of his Jawa, which is asmuch to say in their 
language as his Magician, whether it were best to goe any 
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further. Then his Magician made certeine signes, hidious 
and fearefull to beholde, and used certeine words; which 
being ended, he sayd unto his king, that it was not best to 
passe any further, and that Potanou accompanied with two 
thousand Indians at the least stayed in such and such a 
place for him, to bidde him battell : and besides this, that 
all the sayd Indians were furnished with cords to binde the 
prisoners which they made full account to take. 

This relation caused Utina to be unwilling to passe any 
further : whereupon my Lieutenant being as angry as ever 
he might be, because hee had taken so great paines with- 
out doing of any thing of account, sayd unto him, that hee 
would never thinke well of him nor of his people, if hee 
would not hazzard himselfe : and that if he would not doe 
it, at the least, that he would give him a guide to conduct 
him and his small company to the place where the enemies 
were encamped. Heereupon Utina was ashamed, and see- 
ing the good affection of Monsieur de: Ottigny determined 
to go forward: and he failed not to finde his enemies in 
the very place which the Magician had named: where 
the skirmish beganne, which lasted three long houres: 
wherein without doubt Utina had beene defeated, unlesse 
our harquebusiers had not borne the burthen and brunt of 
all the battell, and slaine a great number of the souldiers 
of Potanou, upon which occasion they were put to flight. 
Wherewithall Utina being content for the present, caused 
his people to retire and returne homeward to the great 
discontentment of Monsieur de Ottigny, which desired 
nothing more, then to pursue his victorie. After he was 
come home to his house he sent messengers to eighteene 
or twentie villages of other kings his vassals, and sum- 
moned them to be present at the feasts and dances which 
he purposed to celebrate because of his victorie. In the 
meane while Mossieur de Ottigny refreshed himselfe for 
two dayes: and then taking his leave of the Paracoussi, 
and leaving him twelve of his men to see that Potanou, 
bethinking himselfe of his late losse, should not come to 
burne the houses of Utina, he set forward on his way to 
come unto me unto our Fort, where he up and told me how 
every thing had passed: and withall that he had promised 
the twelve souldiers, that he would come backe againe to 
fetch them. Then the kings my neighbours all enemies to 
Utina, being advertised of the returne of my Lieutenant, 
came to visite me with presents and to enquire how things 
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had passed, praying me all to receive them into my favour, 
and to become enemie to Utina, which notwithstanding I 
would not grant them for many reasons that mooved me. 

The Indians are wont to leave their houses and to retire 
themselves into the woods the space of three moneths, 
to wit January, February, and March: during which time 
by no meanes a man can see one Indian. For when they 
goe on hunting, they make little cottages in the woods, 
whereunto they retire themselves, living upon that which 
they take in hunting. This was the cause that during this 
time, we could get no victuals by their meanes: and had 
it not beene that I had made good provision thereof, 
while my men had store, untill the end of Aprill (which 
was the time when at the uttermost, we hoped to have 
had succour out of France) I should have beene greatly 
amazed. This hope was the cause that the souldiers tooke 
no great care to looke well unto their victuals, although 
I devided equally among them that which I could get 
abroad in the countrey, without reserving unto my selfe 
any more then the least souldier of al the company. The 
moneth of May approching and no manner of succour 
come out of France, we fell into extreme want of victuals, 
constrained to eate the rootes of the earth and certaine 
sorrell which we found in the fields. For although the 
Savages were returned by this time unto their villages, 
yet they succoured us with nothing but certaine fish, 
without which assuredly wee had perished with famine. 
Besides they had given us before the greatest part of their 
maiz and of their beanes for our marchandise. This famine 
held us from the beginning of May untill the middest of 
June. During which time the poore souldiers and handi- 
craftsmen became as feeble as might be, and being not 
able to worke did nothing but goe one after another in 
Centinel unto the clift of an hill, situate very neere unto 
the Fort, to see if they might discover any French ship. 
In fine being frustrated of their hope, they assembled 
altogether, & came to beseech me to take some order that 
they might returne into France, considering that if we let 
passe the season to embarke our selves, we were never 
like to see our countrey, where it could not be chosen but 
that some troubles were fallen out, seeing they had broken 
their promise made unto us, and that no succour was come 
from thence. Thereupon it was consulted and resolved by 
all the company, that the barke Breton sho ild be trimmed 
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up, whereof Captaine Vasseur had charge. But because 
the ship was not bigge enough to receive us all, some 
thought good to build the Brigandine two deckes higher, 
which our mutinous souldiers had brought backe, and 
that 25 men should hazard themselves to passe therein 
into France. The rest being better advised said that it 
should be farre better to build a faire shippe upon the 
keele of the Galiote which I had caused to be made, pro- 
mising to labour couragiously therupon. Then I enquired 
of my shipwrights to knowe in what space they could 
make this shippe readie. They assured the whole company 
that being furnished with all things necessarie, they would 
make it readie by the 8. of August. Immediatly I dis- 
posed of the time to worke upon it, I gave charge to 
Monsieur de Ottigny my Lieutenant to cause timber neces- 
sary for the finishing of both the vessels to be brought, 
and to Monsieur de Arlac my Standart-bearer to goe with 
a barke a league off from the Fort to cut downe trees fit 
to make plankes, and to cause the sawiers which he 
carried with him to saw them: and to my Sergeant of my 
company to cause fifteene or sixteene men to labour in 
making coales: and to Master Hance keeper of the 
Artillery, & to the gunner to gather store of rosen to bray 
the vessels : wherein he used such diligence, that in lesse 
then 3 weekes he gathered 2 hogsheads of the same 
together. There remained now but the principal, which 
was to recover victuals to sustaine us while our worke 
endured: which I undertooke to doe with ye rest of my 
company & the Mariners of the ship. To this end I 
embarked my selfe making up the thirtieth in my great 
barke, to make a voyage of forty or fifty leagues, having 
with us no provision at all of victuals: whereby it may 
easily be gathered how simply those of our Fort were 
provided. True it is that certaine souldiers being better 
husbandes then the rest, and having made some provision 
of mast, solde a little measure thereof for fifteene and 
twentie sous unto their companions. During our voyage 
we lived of nothing else but raspices, of a certaine round 
graine little and blacke, and of the rootes of palmitos 
which we got by the river sides: wherein after we had 
sayled a long time in vaine, I was constrained to returne 
to the Fort: where the souldiers beginning to be wearie 
of working, because of the extreme famine which did 
consume them, assembled themselves and declared unto 
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me, that seeing we could get no victuals of the Indians, 
it was expedient for the saving of their lives, to seaze 
upon the person of one of the Kings of the Countrie: 
assuring themselves that one being taken, the subjects 
would not suffer our men to want victuals. I made 
them answere that this enterprise was not rashly to be 
attempted : But that wee ought to have good regarde unto 
the consequence that might insue thereof. Hereupon they 
replyed unto me, that seeing the time was past of our 
succour from France, & that we were resolved to abandon 
the Countrie, that there was no danger to constraine the 
Savages to furnish us with victuals : which for the present 
I would not grant unto them, but promised them assuredly 
that I would send to advertise the Indians that they 
should bring me victuals for exchange of marchandise and 
apparell: which they also did for the space of certaine 
daies, during which they brought of their mast and of their 
fish : which these Indians being traiterous, & mischievous 
of nature, and knowing our exceeding strange famine, sold 
us at so deere a price, that for lesse then nothing they 
had gotten from us al the rest of our marchandise which 
remained. And which was worse, fearing to be forced 
by us and seeing that they had gotten all from us, they 
came no neerer to our Fort then the shot of an Harque- 
buze. Thither they brought their fish in their little boats, 
to which our poore souldiers were constrained to goe, 
and oftentimes (as I have seene) to give away the very 
shirts from their backs to get one fish. If at any time 
they shewed unto the Savages the excessive price which 
they tooke, these villaines would answere them roughly 
& churlishly : if thou make so great account of thy mar- 
chandise, eat it, and we will eat our fish: then fell they 
out a laughing and mocked us with open throat. Wher- 
upon our souldiers utterly impatient, were oftentimes 
ready to cut them in pieces, and to make them pay the 
price of their foolish arrogancie. Notwithstanding con- 
sidering the importance hereof, I tooke paines to appease 
the impatient souldier: for I would not by any meanes 
enter into question with the Savages, & it suffised me to 
delay the time. Wherefore I devised to send unto Utina 
to pray him to deale so farre foorth with his subjects, as 
to succour me with mast and maiz: which he did very 
sparingly, sending me 12 or 15 baskets of mast, and two 
of pinocks, which are a kind of little greene fruits which 
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grow among the weedes in the river, and are as big as 
cheries: yea, & this was not but by giving of them in 
exchange twise as much marchandise and apparell as they 
were worth. For the subjectes of Utina perceived evi- 
dently the necessitie wherein we were, & began to use the 
like Speech unto us, as the others did: as it is commonly 
seene that neede altereth mens affections. While these 
things were in doing, a certain breathing space presented 
it selfe for Utina gave me to understand that there was 
a king his subject whose name was Astina, which he 
determined to take prisoner, and to chastise him for his 
disobedience : that for this cause, if I would give him aide 
with a certaine number of my souldiers, he would bring 
them to the village of Astina, where there was meanes to 
recover mast and maiz. In the meane season he excused 
himselfe unto me because he had sent me no more maiz, 
and sent me word that the little store that he had left, 
was scarsely sufficient for his seede-corne. Now being 
somewhat relieved, as I thought, by the hope which I had 
of this offer, I would not faile to send him the men which 
he desired of me, which neverthelesse were very evill 
intreated : for he deceived them, and in stead of leading 
them against Astina, he caused them to march against his 
other enemies. My Lieutenant which had the charge of 
this enterprise with Captaine Vasseur. and my Sergeant 
was determined to be revenged of Utina and to cut him 
in pieces & his people: and had it not bene that they 
feared to do any thing against my wil, without all doubt 
they would have put their enterprise in execution. Ther- 
fore they would not passe any further without advertising 
me thereof. Wherefore being come backe againe unto the 
Fort, angry & pricked deepely to the quicke for being so 
mocked, they made their complaints unto me, declaring 
unto me that they were almost dead for hunger. They 
told the whole matter to the rest of the souldiers, which 
were very glad that they had not entred into that action 
& resolved, assembling themselves againe together, to let 
me understand that they did persist in their first delibera- 
tion, which was, to punish the boldnesse and maliciousnes 
of the Savages, which they could no longer endure, & were 
determined to take one of their kings prisoner: which 
thing I was enforced to grant unto them, to ye end to 
avoid a greater mischiefe, and the sedition which I foresaw 
would ensue, if I had made refusall thereof. For, sayd 
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they, what occasion have you to deny us, considering the 
necessitie wherein we are, and the small account that they 
make of us. Shall it not be lawfull for us to punish them 
for the wrongs which they doe unto us, besides that we 
know apparantly how little they respect us? Is not this 
sufficient although there were no necessitie at all, since 
they thus delude us, and have broken promise with us? 
After I had therefore resolved with them to seaze on the 
person of Utina, which besides that he had given us 
occasion hereof, was also most able to help us to recover 
victuals, I departed with fiftie of my best souldiers all 
embarked in two Barkes & we arrived in the dominions of 
Utina, distant from our Fort about 4o or 50 leagues : then 
going on shore we drew towards his village situated 6 
great leagues from the river, where we tooke him prisoner, 
howbeit not without great cries and alarmes, and led him 
away in our barkes, having first signified unto his Father 
in law and his chiefe subjects, that, in that I had taken 
him, it was not for any desire that I had to doe him any 
harme, but onely to relieve my necessitie and want of 
victuals which oppressed me, and that in case they would 
helpe me to some, I would find meanes to set him againe 
at libertie: that in the meane space I would retire my 
selfe into my Barkes (for I feared least they would there 
assemble themselves together, and that some mischiefe 
might thereof insue) where I would stay for him two dayes 
to receive his answere: notwithstanding that my meaning 
was not to have any thing without exchange of mar- 
chandise. This they promised they would doe. And in 
very deede the very same evening, his wife accompanied 
with all the women of the village came unto the Rivers 
brinke, and cryed unto me to enter into the barke, to see 
her husband and her sonne, which I held both prisoners. 
I discovered the next day five or sixe hundred Indian 
archers, which drew neere unto the river side, and came 
to me to signifie unto me how that during the absence of 
their king, their enemie Potanou, being thereof advertised, 
was entred into their village, and had set all on fire. They 
prayed me that I would succour them: neverthelesse in 
the meane while they had one part of their troope in 
ambush, with intent to set upon me if I had come on land, 
which was easie for mee to discerne. For seeing that I 
refused so to doe, they greatly doubted that they were 
discovered, and sought by all meanes to remoove out of 
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my minde that evill opinion which I had conceived of them. 
They brought mee therefore fish in their little boates and 
of their meale of Mast, they made also of their drinke 
which they call cassine, which they sent to Utina and me. 
Now albeit I had gotten this point of them that I held 
their king prisoner, yet neverthelesse I could not get any 
great quantitie of victuals for the present: the reason 
was, because they thought that after I had drawen victuals 
from them, I would put their king to death. For they 
measured my will according to their custome, whereby 
they put to death all the men prisoners that they take in 
warre. And thus being out of all hope of his libertie, they 
assembled themselves in the great house, and having 
called all the people together they proposed the election 
of anew King, at which time the Father in lawe of Utina 
set one of the kings young sonnes upon the Royall 
throne: and tooke such paynes that every man did him 
homage by the major part of the voyces. This election 
had like to have bene the cause of great troubles among 
them. For there was a kinsman of the kings neere 
adjoyning, which pretended a Title to the kingdome, and 
in deede he had gotten one part of the subjects : notwith- 
standing this enterprise could not take effect, forasmuch 
as by a common consent of the chiefe, it was consulted 
and concluded, that the sonne was more meete to succeede 
the Father then any other. Now all this while I kept 
Utina with me, to whom I had given some of mine 
apparell to cloth him, as I had likewise done unto his 
sonne. But his subjects which before had an opinion that 
I would have killed him, being advertised of the good 
entertainment which I used towards him, sent two men 
which walked along the river, and came to visite him, 
and brought us some victuals. These two men at their 
comming were received by me with all courtesie, and 
entertained according to the victuals which I had. While 
these things thus passed, there arrived from all quarters 
many Savages of the countries adjoyning, which came to 
see Utina, and sought by all meanes to perswade me to 
put him to death, offering that if I would do so, they 
would take order that I should want no victuals. There 
was also a King my neighbour whose name was Saturioua 
a subtill and craftie man, and one that shewed by proofe 
that he was greatly practised in affaires. The King sent 
ordinarily messengers unto me, to pray me to deliver 
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Utina unto him: and to win me the more easily, he sent 
twise seven or eight baskets of Maiz or of Mast, thinking 
by this way to allure me, & to make me come to com- 
position with him: in the end notwithstanding when he 
saw he lost his time, he ceased to visite me with ambas- 
sages & victuals: & in the meane while I was not able 
with ye same store of victuals which I had, so well to 
proportion out the travaile upon the ships which we built 
to returne into France, but that in the end we were con- 
strained to indure extreme famine, which continued among 
us all the moneth of May: for in this latter season, neither 
Maiz nor Beanes, nor Mast was to be found in the villages, 
because they had employed all for to sowe their fields, 
insomuch that we were constrayned to eate rootes, which 
the most part of our men punned in the morters which 
I had brought with me to beate gunnepowder in, and the 
graine which came to us from other places: some tooke 
the wood of Esquine, beate it, and made meale thereof, 
which they boyled with water, and eate it: others went 
with their harquebusies to seeke to kill some foule. Yea 
this miserie was so great, that one was found that 
gathered up among the filth of my house, all the fish 
bones that he could finde, which he dried and beate into 
powder to make bread thereof. The effects of this hideous 
famine appeared incontinently among us, for our bones 
eftsoones beganne to cleave so neere unto the skinne, that 
the most part of the souldiers had their skinnes peirced 
thorow with them in many partes of their bodies: in such 
sort that my greatest feare was, least the Indians would 
rise up against us, considering that it would have bene 
very hard for us to have defended our selves in such 
extreme decay of all our forces, besides the scarsitie of 
all victuals, which fayled us all at once. For the very 
river had not such plentie of fish as it was wont, and it 
seemed that the land and water did fight against us. Now 
as we were thus upon termes of dispayre, about the end 
of the moneth of May, and the beginning of June, I was 
advertised by certaine Indians that were my neighbours, 
that in the high Countrey up above the river, there was 
new Maiz, and that that countrey was most forward of 
all. This caused me to take upon me to go thither with 
a certaine number of my men, and I went up the river 
to a place called Enacaque: where I met the sister of 
Utina in a village where she made us very good cheere 
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and sent us fish. We found that which was tolde us 
to be true: for the maiz was now ripe: but by this good 
lucke one shrewde turne happened unto me. For the most 
part of my souldiers fell sicke with eating more of it then 
their weakened stomackes could digest. We had also 
beene the space of foure dayes since we departed from our 
Fort, without eating any thing, saving little pinockes, and 
a little fish, which we got of the fishers which wee met 
sometimes along the river. And yet this was so little 
that certaine souldiers eate privily little whelpes which 
were newly whelped. The next day I purposed to go into 
ye Ile of Edelano to take the king which had caused one 
of my men to be slaine, as I have mentioned before: but 
being advertised of my departing out of my Fort, and of 
the way which I tooke up the river, he feared that I went 
foorth with a purpose to be revenged of the evill turne 
which he played: so that when I came thither, I found 
the houses emptie, for he was retyred_a little before with 
all his people: & I could not by any meanes keepe my 
souldiers, being angry because they had lost one of their 
companions, from setting the village on fire. At my de- 
parture from thence I passed backe againe by Enecaque, 
where I gathered as much maiz as I could possibly : which 
with great diligence I conveied to our Fort to succour my 
poore men, which I had left in great necessitie. They 
therefore seeing me a farre off comming, ranne to that 
side of the river where they thought I would come on 
land: for hunger so pinched them to the heart, that they 
could not stay untill the victuals were brought them to the 
Fort. And that they well shewed assoone as I was come, 
and that I had distributed that little maiz among them, 
which I had given to ech man, before I came out of the 
barke : for they eate it before they had taken it out of the 
huske. But seeing my selfe in this extreme neede, I 
tooke paines day by day to seeke some villages where there 
was some food. And as I travailed this way and that way, 
it happened that two of my Carpenters were killed by the 
two sonnes of king Emola, and by one whose name was 
Casti, as they went on walking to the village called Athore. 
The cause of this murder was, because they could not 
refraine themselves as they walked through the fields from 
gathering a little maiz, which as they were doing, they 
were taken in the maner: wherof I was presently adver- 
tised by an Indian which a little before had brought me 
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a present from Nia Cubacani Queene of a village, and 
neighbour to our Fort. Upon receipt of this advertise- 
ment, I sent my Sergeant with a number of souldiers 
which found nothing else but the 2 dead corpses, which 
they buried and returned without doing any other exploit, 
because the inhabitants were fled away, fearing they 
should be punished for such a foule fact. As these things 
thus passed, & that by this time we had almost driven 
out the moneth of May, two subjects of king Utina came 
unto me with an Hermaphrodite, which shewed mee that 
by this time the maiz was ripe in the greatest part of their 
quarters. Whereupon Utina signified unto me that in 
case I would carrie him home to his house, he would take 
such good order that I should have plentie of maiz & 
beanes : and withall, that the field which he had caused to 
be sowen for me, should be reserved to my use. I con- 
sulted with my men concerning this matter, and found by 
the advice of all my company, that it was best to grant 
him his request, saying, that he had meanes to succour us 
with food sufficient to serve our turnes for our embarke- 
ment, and that therefore I might do well to carry him 
home. Wherefore I caused the two barks forthwith to 
be made readie, wherin I sailed to Patica, a place distant 
from his village 8 or g leagues, where I found no bodie, 
for they were gotten into the woods, and would not shew 
themselves, albeit Utina shewed himselfe unto them, for 
as much as they imagined that I should be constrained to 
let him go. But seeing no body to shew themselves, I was 
constrained to hazard one of my men which had bene 
acquainted with the state of the countrie, to whom I 
delivered the young sonne of Utina, and commanded him 
to goe with diligence to the village of Utina, unto his 
father in law and his wife, to advertise them that if they 
would have their king againe, they should bring me 
victuals unto the side of the little river whither I was gone. 
At my mans comming every one made much of the little 
childe, neither was there a man that thought not himselfe 
well appaide to touch him. His father in law and his wife 
hearing of these newes came presently towards our barkes, 
and brought bread which they gave unto my souldiers, 
they held me there three dayes, and in the meane while 
did all that they could to take me: which presently I 
discovered, and therefore stood diligently upon my gard. 
Wherefore perceiving they could not have their purpose, 
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and that they were already discovered, they sent to adver- 
tise me that as yet they could not helpe me to victuals, 
and that the corne was not yet ripe. Thus I was con- 
strained to returne and to carry backe Utina home, where 
I had much adoe to save him from the rage of my soul- 
diers: which perceiving the maliciousnes of the Indians, 
went about to have murdered him. Moreover it seemed 
they were content that they had gotten the sonne, & that 
they cared not greatly for the father. Now my hope 
fayling me on this side, I devised to send my men to the 
villages where I thought the maiz was by this time ripe; 
I went to divers places, and continued so doing 15 daies 
after, when as Utina besought me again to send him unto 
his village, assuring himselfe that his subjects would not 
sticke to give me victuals: and that in case they refused 
so to do, he was content that I should do what I thought 
good with him. I undertooke this voyage the second time 
with the two barkes furnished as before. At my comming 
unto the little river, we found his subjects there, which 
failed not to come thither with some quantitie of bread, 
beanes, and fish, to give my souldiers. Neverthelesse 
returning againe to their former practise they sought all 
meanes to entrap me, hoping to cry quittance for the 
imprisonment of their king, if they might have gotten the 
victorie of me. But after that they sawe the small meanes, 
which they had to annoy me, they returned to intreaties, 
and offered that if I would give them their king with 
certaine of my souldiers, they would conduct them unto 
the village, and that the subjects seeing him, would be 
more willing to give us victuals. Which thing notwith- 
standing I would not grant unto them (mistrusting their 
subtilitie, which was not so covert, but that one might 
espie day at a little hole) untill they had first given me 
two men in pledge with charge that by the next day they 
should bring me victuals. Which thing they granted, and 
gave mee two men which I put in chaines for feare they 
should escape away, as I knew well they were instructed 
to doe. Foure dayes were spent in these conferences, at 
the end whereof they declared unto me, that they could 
not fully and wholly performe their promise: and that the 
uttermost that they could doe for the present, was to cause 
ech subject to bring his burthen of mill. To conclude, 
they were content to doe so on condition that I would 
send them their two pledges within ten dayes. As my 
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Lieutenant was ready to depart, I warned him above all 
things to take heede he fell not into the Indians hands: 
because I knew them to be very subtill and craftie to 
enterprize and execute any thing to our disadvantage. 
He departed therefore with his troope, and came to the 
small river whereinto we were accustomed to enter to 
approch as neere as we could unto the village of Utina, 
being sixe French leagues distant from thence. There he 
went on shore, put his men in good array, and drew 
streight towards the great house that was the kings, 
where the chiefe men of the countrey were assembled, 
which caused very great store of victuals to be brought 
now one and then another, in doing whereof they spent 
notwithstanding three or foure dayes: in which meane 
while they gathered men together, to set upon us in our 
retreit. They used therefore many meanes to holde us 
still in breath. For one while they demanded their pledges, 
another while (seeing my Lieutenant would not yeeld to 
them, untill such time as they had brought the victuals 
unto the boats; according to the agreement passed 
betwene us) they signified unto him that the women and 
young children were affraide out of all measure to see fire 
in their matches so neere their harquebuses: and that 
therefore they most earnestly besought them to put them 
out, that they might more easily get people ynough to 
carry the victuals, and that they for their partes would 
leave their bowes and arrowes, and would be contented 
that their servants should carrie them. This second request 
was as flatly denied them as the former: For it was an 
easie matter to smel out their intention. But while these 
things were thus in handling, Utina by no meanes was 
to be seene, but hid and kept himselfe secret in a little 
house apart, where certaine chosen men of mine went to 
see him shewing themselves agreeved with him for the 
long delayes of his subjects : whereunto he answered, that 
his subjects were so much incensed against us, that by 
no meanes possible he was able to keepe them in such 
obedience as he willingly would have done, and that he 
could not hold them from waging of warre against Mon- 
sieur de Ottigny. That he also called to minde, that even 
while he was prisoner, at what time our men ledde him 
into his Country to obtaine some victuals, he saw along 
the high wayes arrowes stucke up, at the endes whereof 
long haires were fastened, which was a certaine signe of 
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open warre proclaimed, which arrowes the Captaine also 
carried with him to the fort. He said further that in 
respect of the good will he bare to the Captaine, he fore- 
warned his Lieutenant that his subjects were determined 
to cut downe the trees, and cause them to fall a thwart 
the little river where the boates were, to keepe them from 
departing thence, that they might fight with them at their 
ease, and that if it thus fell out, he assured him for his 
part he would not be there to meddle in the matter. And 
that which much more augmented the suspition of warre 
was, that as my messengers departed from Utina, they 
heard the voyce of one of my men, which during the 
voyage had alwayes beene among the Indians, and whom 
as yet they would never render, untill they had gotten 
their pledges home. This poore fellow cryed out a maine 
because two Indians would have carried him into the woods 
to have cut his throat: whereupon he was succoured and 
delivered. These admonitions being well understoode, 
after ripe deliberation thereof Monsieur de Ottigny 
resolved to retire himselfe the seven and twentieth of 
July. Wherefore he set his souldiers in order, and delivered 
to ech of them a sacke full of mill: and afterward hee 
marched toward his barkes, thinking to prevent the enter- 
prise of the savages. There is at the comming foorth of 
the village a great alley about three or foure hundred 
paces long, which is covered on both sides with great 
trees. My Lieutenant disposed his men in this alley and 
set them in such order as they desired to march: for he 
was well assured that if there were any ambush, it would 
be at the comming out of the trees. Therefore he caused 
Monsieur de Arlac mine Ensigne to march somewhat 
before with 8 harquebusiers to discover whether there were 
any danger: besides he commanded one of my Sergeants 
& Corporals to march on the out side of the alley with 
foure harquebusiers while he himselfe conducted the rest 
of his company through it. Now as he suspected, so it 
fell out: for Monsieur de Arlac met with two or three 
hundred Indians at the end of the alley, which saluted 
him with an infinite number of their arrowes, & with such 
furie that it was easie to see with what desire they sought 
to charge us. Howbeit they were so well sustained in the 
first assault which mine Ensigne gave them, that they 
which fell downe dead, did somewhat abate the choler of 
those which remained alive. This done my Lieutenant 
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hasted to gaine ground in such sort as I have already said. 
After he had marched about foure hundred paces, he was 
charged afresh with a newe troope of Savages which were 
in number about 300, which assayled him before, while 
the rest of the former set upon him behind. This second 
assault was so valiantly sustayned, that I may justly say 
that Monsieur de Ottigny so well discharged his dutie, as 
was possible for a good Captaine to doe. And so it stood 
them upon: for he had to deale with such kind of men, 
as knewe well how to fight and to obey their head which 
conducted them, and which knewe so well to behave them- 
selves in this conflict, as if Ottigny had not prevented their 
practise, he had beene in danger to have bene defeated. 
Their maner in this fight was, that when two hundred had 
shot, they retyred themselves and gave place to the rest 
that were behind, and all the while had their eye and foot 
so quicke and readie, that assoone as ever they saw the 
harquebuze laide to the cheeke, so soone were they on the 
ground, and eftsoone up to answere with their bowes and 
to flie their way, if by chance they perceived we went 
about to take them: for there is nothing that they feare 
so much, because of our swords and daggers. This con- 
flict continued and lasted from nine of the clocke in the 
morning, untill the night departed them. And if Ottigny 
had not bethought himselfe to cause his men to breake 
the arrowes which they found in the way, & so to deprive 
the Savages of the means to beginne againe, without all 
doubt he should have had very much to do: for by this 
meane they lacked arrowes, and so were constrained to 
retire themselves. During the time of the conflict they 
cryed and made signes that they were the Captaines and 
Lieutenants friends: and that they fought for none other 
cause but to be revenged on the souldiers, which were 
their mortall enemies. My Lieutenant being come unto 
his boates tooke a review of his companie, and found two 
men wanting which were killed, of whom the one was 
called James Sale, and the others name was Mesureur. 
He found moreover 22 of them wounded, which with much 
adoe he caused to be brought unto the boates. All the 
mill that he found among his company came but to two 
mens burdens, which he devided equally among them. For 
assoone as the conflict began, every man was constrained 
to leave his sacke to put his hand to his weapon. In this 
meane while I remained at the Forte, and caused every 
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man diligently to travell, hoping that my Lieutenant would 
bring us victuals. But seeing the time consume away, I 
began to suspect the truth of that which fell out, whereof 
I was assured immediately after at their returne. Seeing 
therefore mine hope frustrate on that side, 1 made my 
prayer unto God, and thanked him of his grace which hee 
had shewed unto my poore souldiers which were escaped : 
Afterward I thought upon new meanes to obtaine victuals, 
aswell for our returne into France, as to drive out the time 
untill our embarking. I was advertised by certaine of our 
company, which usually went on hunting into the woods 
and through the villages, that in the village Sarauahi 
situated on the other side of the river, and two leagues 
distant from the Forte, and in the village Emoloa there 
were fields wherein the mill was very forward, and that 
there was thereof in those partes in great abundance. 
Wherefore I caused my boates to be made ready, and sent 
my Sergeant thither with certaine souldiours, which used 
such diligence, that wee had good store of mill. I sent 
also to the river which the Savages call Iracana, named 
by Captaine Ribault the River of Somme, where Captaine 
Vasseur and my Sergeant arrived with two boates and 
their ordinary furniture, and found there a great assembly 
of the Lords of the countrey, among whome was Athore 
the sonne of Satourioua, Apalou, and Tacadocorou, which 
were there assembled to make merrie: because that in 
this place are the fairest maids and women of all the 
countrey. Captaine Vasseur itt my name gave certaine 
small trifles to all the Lords, to the Queene, to the maids 
and women of the villages. Whereupon the boates were 
foorthwith laden with mill, after they had made our men 
as good cheere as they could devise. The Queene sent- 
me two small Mats so artificially wrought as it was un- 
possible to make better. Nowe finding our selves by this 
meane sufficiently furnished with victuals, we began each 
of us in his place, to travaile and use such diligence, as 
the desire to see our native countrey might moove us. But 
because two of our Carpenters were slaine by the Indians 
(as heretofore I mentioned) John de Hais, master Car- 
penter, a man very worthy of his vocation, repaired unto 
me, and tolde me that by reason of want of men hee was 
not able to make me up the ship against the time that he 
had promised me: which speech caused such a mutinie 
among the souldiers that very hardly he escaped killing ; 
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howbeit I appeased them aswell as I could, and deter- 
mined to worke no more from thencefoorth upon the 
shippe, but to content our selves to repaire the Brigandine 
which I had. So we began to beate downe all the houses 
that were without the Fort, and caused coles to be made 
of the timber thereof: likewise the souldiers beate downe 
the pallisade which was toward the waters side, neither 
was I ever able to keepe them from doing it. I had also 
determined to beat downe the Fort before my departure 
and to set it on fire, for feare least some new-come guest 
should have enjoyed and possessed it. In the meane while 
there was none of us to whom it was not an extreme griefe 
to leave a countrey, wherein wee had endured so great 
travailes and necessities, to discover that which we must 
forsake through our owne countreymens default. For if 
wee had bene succoured in time & place, & according to 
the promise that was made unto us, the warre which was 
between us and Utina, had not fallen out, neither should 
wee have had occasion to offend the Indians, which with 
all paines in the world I entertained in good amitie, aswell 
with merchandise and apparel, as with promise of greater 
matters, and with whom I so behaved myself, that 
although sometimes I was constrained to take victuals in 
some few villages, yet I lost not the alliance of eight 
Kings and Lords my neighbours, which continually suc- 
coured and ayded me with whatsoever they were able to 
afford. Yea this was the principall scope of all my pur- 
poses, to winne and entertaine them, knowing how greatly 
their amitie might advance our enterprise, and principally 
while I discovered the commodities of the countrey, and 
sought to strengthen my selfe therein. I leave it to your 
cogitation to thinke how neere it went to our hearts, to 
leave a place abounding in riches (as we were throughly 
enformed thereof) in comming whereunto, and doing ser- 
vice unto our Prince, we left our owne countrey, wives, 
children, parents, and friends, and passed the perils of the 
sea, and were therein arrived, as in a plentifull treasure 
of all our hearts desire. As ech of us were much tor- 
mented in minde with these or such like cogitations, the 
third of August I descried foure sayles in the sea, as I 
walked upon a little hill, whereof I was exceeding well 
apaid: I sent immediately one of them which were with 
me to advertise those of the Fort thereof, which were so 
glad of those newes, that one would have thought them 
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to bee out of their wittes to see them laugh and leape for 
joy. After these ships had cast anker, we descried that 
they sent one of their ship boates to land: whereupon I 
caused one of mine to be armed with diligence to send to 
meete them, and to know who they were. In the meane 
while, fearing lest they were Spaniards, I set my souldiers 
in order and in readinesse, attending the returne of Cap- 
taine Vasseur and my Lieutenant, which where gone to 
meete them, which brought me word that they were 
Englishmen : and in trueth they had in their company one 
whose name was Martine Atinas of Diepe, which at that 
time was in their service, which on the behalfe of Master 
John Hawkins their Generall came to request mee that I 
would suffer them to take fresh water, whereof they stood 
in great neede, signifying unto me that they had bene 
above fifteene dayes on the coast. to get some. Hee 
brought unto mee from the Generall two flagons of wine, 
and bread made of wheate: which greatly refreshed me, 
forasmuch as for seven moneths space I never tasted a 
drop of wine: neverthelesse it was all divided among the 
greatest part of my souldiers. This Martine Atinas had 
guided the Englishmen unto our coast, wherewith he was 
acquainted : for in the yeere 1562 he came thither with me, 
and therefore the Generall sent him to me. Therefore 
after I had granted his request, hee. signified the same 
unto the Generall, which the next day following caused one 
of his small shippes to enter into the river, and came to 
see me in a great shipboate, accompanied with gentlemen 
honourably apparelled, yet unarmed. He sent for great 
store of bread and wine, to distribute thereof to every one : 
On my part I made him the best cheere I could possibly, 
and caused certaine sheepe and poultry to be killed, which 
untill this present I had carefully preserved hoping to store 
the countrey withall. For notwithstanding all the neces- 
sities and sicknesse that happened unto me, I would not 
suffer so much as one chicken to be killed: by which 
meanes in a short time I had gathered together above an 
hundred pullets. Nowe three dayes passed, while the 
English General remained with me, during which time the 
Indians came in from all parts to see him, and asked me 
whether he were my brother: I tolde them he was so, and 
signified unto them, that he was come to see me and 
ayde me with so great store of victuals, that from thence 
forward I should have no neede to take any thing of them. 
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The bruite hereof incontinently was spread over all the 
countrey, in such sort as Ambassadours came unto me_ 
from all parts, which on the behalfe of the kings their 
masters desired to make alliance with me: and even they, 
which before sought to make warre against me, came to 
offer their friendship and service unto me: Whereupon I 
received them and gratified them with certaine presents. 
The General immediately understood the desire & urgent 
occasion which I had to returne into France: whereupon 
he offred to transport me and all my company home: 
whereunto notwithstanding I would not agree, being in 
doubt upon what occasion he made so large an offer. For 
I knewe not how the case stood betweene the French and 
the English: and although hee promised me on his faith 
to put mee on land in France, before hee would touch in 
England, yet I stood in doubt least he would attempt some- 
what in Florida in the name of his mistresse. Wherfore 
I flatly refused his offer: whereupon there arose a great 
mutinie among my souldiers, which sayd that I sought to 
destroy them all, and that the Brigandine, wherof I spake 
before, was not sufficient to transport them, considering 
the season of the yeere wherein wee were. The bruite 
and mutiny increased more and more: for after that the 
Generall was returned to his ships, he told certaine gentle- 
men and souldiers which went to see him, partly to make 
good cheere with him, hee declared, I say unto them, that 
he greatly doubted that hardly we should be able to passe 
safely in those vessels which we had: and that in case we 
should enterprise the same, we should no doubt be in great 
jeopardy: notwithstanding, if I were so contented, he 
would transport part of my men in his ships, and that he 
would leave me a small ship to transport the rest. The 
souldiers were no sooner come home, but they signified 
the offer unto their companions, which incontinently con- 
sented together that in case I would not accept the same, 
they would embarke themselves with him and forsake mee, 
so that he would receive them according to his promise. 
They therefore assembled themselves all together and came 
to seeke me in my chamber, and signified unto me their 
intention, wherunto I promised to answere within one 
houre after. In which meane space I gathered together 
the principall members of my company, which after I had 
broken the matter with them, answered me all with one 
voyce, that I ought not to refuse this offer, nor contemne 
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the occasion which presented it selfe, and that they could 
not thinke evill of it in France, if being forsaken, as we 
were, we aided our selves with such means as God had 
sent us. After sundry debatings of this matter, in con- 
clusion I gave mine advise, that wee ought to deliver him 
the price of the ship which he was to leave us, and that 
for my part I was content to give him the best of my 
stuffe, and the silver which I had gathered in the countrey. 
Wherupon notwithstanding it was determined that I 
should keepe the silver, for feare lest the Queene of Eng- 
land seeing the same, should the rather bee encouraged to 
set footing there, as before she had desired: that it was 
far better to carie it into France to give encouragement 
unto our Princes not to leave off an enterprise of so great 
importance for our commonwealth, and that seeing wee 
were resolved to depart, it was farre better to give him 
our Artillerie, which otherwise we should be constrained 
to leave behind us, or to hide it in the ground by reason 
of the weakenesse of our men, being not able to embarke 
the same. This point being thus concluded and resolved 
on, I went my selfe unto the English Generall, accom- 
panied with my Lieutenant, and Captaine Vasseur, Cap- 
taine Verdier, and Trenchant the Pilot, and my Sergeant, 
all men of experience in such affaires and knowing suf- 
ficiently how to drive such a bargaine. We therefore 
tooke a view of the ship which the Generall would sell, 
whom we drew to such reason, that he was content to 
stand to mine owne mens judgement, who esteemed it 
to be worth seven hundreth crowns, whereof we agreed 
very friendly. Wherefore I delivered him in earnest of 
the summe, two bastards, two mynions, one thousand of 
iron, & one thousand of powder. This bargaine thus made, 
he considered the necessity wherin we were, having for 
all our sustenance but mill and water: wherupon being 
moved with pitie, he offred to relieve me with 20 barels 
of meale, sixe pipes of beanes, one hogshead of salt, and 
a hundred of waxe to make candels. Moreover forasmuch 
as he sawe my souldiers goe barefoote, hee offred me 
besides fifty paires of shoes, which I accepted and agreed 
of a price with him, and gave him a bill of mine hand for | 
the same, for which untill this present I am indebted to 
him. He did more then this: for particularly he bestowed 
upon my selfe a great jarre of oyle, a jarre of vineger, a 
barell of Olives, and a great quantitie of Rice, and a barell 
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of white Biscuit. Besides he gave divers presents to the 
principall Officers of my company according to their 
qualities: so that I may say that we received as many 
courtesies of the Generall, as it was possible to receive 
of any man living. Wherein doubtlesse he hath wonne 
the reputation of a good and charitable man, deserving 
to be esteemed asmuch of us all as if he had saved all 
our lives. Incontinent after his departure I spared no 
paine to hasten my men to make biscuits of the meale 
which he had left me, and to hoope my caske to take in 
water needfull for the voyage. A man may well thinke 
what diligence we used, in respect of the great desire we 
had to depart, wherein we continued so well, that the 
fifteenth day of August the biscuit, the greatest part of 
our water, & all the souldiers stuffe was brought aboord : 
so that from that day forward wee did nothing but stay 
for good windes to drive us into France: which had freed 
us from an infinite number of mischiefes which afterward 
wee suffred, if they had come as we desired: but it was 
not Gods good pleasure, as shall appeare hereafter. Being 
thus in a readinesse to set sayle, we bethought our selves 
that it would doe well to bring certaine men and women of 
the countrey into France, to the end that if this voyage 
should be taken in hand againe they might declare unto 
their Kings the greatnesse of our King, the excellencie of 
our Princes, the goodnesse of our Countrey, and the 
maner of living of the Frenchmen: and that they might 
also learne our language, to serve our turnes thereby in 
time to come. Wherein I tooke so good order, that I 
found meanes to bring away with me the goodliest persons 
of all the countrey, if our intentions had succeeded as 
I hoped they would have done. In the meane season the 
Kings my neighbours came often to see and visite me: 
which, after that they understood that I would returne 
into France, demanded of mee whether I meant to returne 
againe or no, and whether it should be in short time. I 
signified unto them that within tenne Moones (so they call 
their Moneths) I would visite them againe with such force, 
that I would be able to make them Conquerours over all 
their enemies. They prayed me that I would leave them 
my house, that I would forbid my souldiers to beate downe 
the Fort and their lodgings, and that I would leave them 
a boate to ayde them withall in their warre against their 
enemies. Which I made as though I would grant unto 
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them, to the end I might alwaies remaine their friend until 
my last departure. 


The third voyage of the Frenchmen made by 
Captaine John Ribault unto Florida. 


As I was thus occupied in these conferences, the winde 
and the tide served well to set sayle, which was the eight 
and twentieth of August, at which instant Captaine Vas- 
seur which commanded in one of my shippes, and Captaine 
Verdier which was chiefe in the other, now ready to goe 
foorth, began to descry certaine sayles at sea, whereof 
they advertised mee with diligence: whereupon I ap- 
pointed to arme foorth a boate in good order to goe to 
discrie and know what they were. I sent also to the 
Centinels, which I caused to be kept on a little knappe, 
to cause certaine men to climbe up to the toppe of the 
highest trees the better to discover them. They descried 
the great boate of the shippes, which as yet they could 
not perfectly discerne, which as farre as they could judge, 
seemed to chase my boate, which by this time was passed 
the barre of the river : so that we could not possibly judge 
whether they were enemies which would have caried her 
away with them: for it was too great a ken to judge the 
trueth thereof. Upon this doubt I put my men in order 
and in such array as though they had beene enemies: and 
indeede I had great occasion to mistrust the same: for 
my boate came unto their ship about two of the clocke in 
the afternoone, and sent me no newes all that day long 
to put me out of doubt who they should be. The next 
day in the morning about eight or nine of the clocke I 
saw seven boates (among which mine owne was one) full . 
of souldiers enter into the river, having every man his 
harquebuze and morion on his head, which marched all 
in battaile along the cliffes where my centinels were, to 
whom they would make no kind of answere, notwith- 
standing all the demandes that were made unto them, 
insomuch as one of my souldiers was constrained to 
bestowe a shot at them without doing hurt neverthelesse 
to any of them, by reason of the distance between him 
and the boates. The report hereof being made unto me, 
I placed each of my men in his quarter, with full delibera- 
tion to defend our selves, if they had bene enemies, as in 
trueth wee thought them to have bene: likewise I caused 
the two small field-pieces which I had left me, to be 
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trimmed in such sort, as if in approching to the Fort they 
had not cryed that it was Captaine Ribault, I had not 
failed to have discharged the same upon them. Afterward 
I understood that the cause why they entred in this maner, 
proceeded of the false reports which had bene made unto 
my Lord Admirall by those which were returned into 
France in the first shippes. For they had put in his head, 
that I played the Lord and the King, and that I would 
hardly sufter that any other save my selfe should enter in 
thither to governe there. Thus we see how the good name 
of the most honest is oftentimes assayled by such, as 
having no meanes to win themselves credit by vertuous 
and laudable endevours, thinke by debasing of other mens 
vertues to augment the feeble force of their faint courage, 
which neverthelesse is one of the most notable dangers 
which may happen in a commonwealth, and chiefly among 
men of warre which are placed in government. For it is 
very hard, yea utterly unpossible, that in governing of a 
company of men gathered out of divers places and sundry 
Nations, and namely such as we know them to be in our 
warres, it is, I say, unpossible, but there will be alwayes 
some of evill conditions and hard to be ruled, which easily 
conceive an hatred against him, which by admonitions 
and light corrections endevoureth to reduce them to the 
discipline of warre. For they seeke nothing else, but for 
a small occasion grounded upon a light pretext to sound 
into the eares of great Lords that which mischievously 
they have contrived against those, whose execution of 
justice is odious unto them. And albeit I will not place 
my selfe in the ranke of great and renowmed Captaines, 
such as lived in times passed, yet we may judge by their 
examples, how hurtfull backbiters have beene unto 
commonwealths. I will onely take Alcibiades for witnesse 
in the commonwealth of the Athenians, which by this 
meane was cast into banishment, whereupon his citizens 
felt the smart of an infinite number of mischiefes: inso- 
much as in the end they were constrained to call him home 
againe, and acknowledge at length the fault they had 
committed in forgetting his good services, and rather 
beleeving a false report, then having had regard unto so 
many notable exploits which in former time hee had 
atchieved. But that I loose not my selfe in digressing 
so farre in this my justification, I will returne againe to 
my first course. Being therfore advertised that it was 
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Captaine Ribault, I went foorth of the Fort to goe to 
meete him, and to do him all the honour I could by any 
meanes, I caused him to be welcommed with the artillery, 
and a gentle volley of my shot, whereunto he answered 
with his. Afterward being come on shore and received 
honourably with joy, I brought him to my lodging, re- 
joycing not a little because that in this company I knew 
a good number of my friends, which I intreated in the best 
sorte that I was able, with such victuals as I could get 
in the countrey, and that small store which I had left me, 
with that which I had of the English General. Howbeit 
I marveiled not a little when as all of them with one voice 
began to utter unto me these or the like speeches. My 
Captaine, we praise God that we have found you alive, 
and chiefly because we know, that. the reports which have 
bene made of you, are false. These speeches mooved me 
in such sort, that I would needes out of hand know more, 
mistrusting some evill. Wherefore having accosted Cap- 
taine John Ribault, & going both of us aside together out 
of the Fort, he signified unto me the charge which he had, 
praying mee not to returne into France, but to stay with 
him my selfe and my company, and assured me that he 
would make it well thought of at home. Whereupon I 
replyed that out of this place I would do him all service: 
that for the present I could not nor ought not accept this 
offer, since he was come for no other intent then to 
occupie the place which I before possessed, that I could 
have no credite to be there commanded: that my friends 
would never like of it, and that he would hardly give me 
that counsaile, if in good earnest I should demand his 
advise therein. He made me answere, that he would not 
command me, that we should be companions, & that he 
would build another fortresse, & that he would leave mine 
owne unto me. This notwithstanding I fully advertised 
him that I could not receive a greater comfort then the 
newes which he brought me to returne into France: and 
farther that though I should stay there, yet it must needes 
be that one of us both was to command with title of the 
Kings Lieutenant, that this could not weli agree together : 
that I had rather have it cast in my teeth to be the poorest 
begger in the world, then to be commanded in that place 
where I had endured somuch to inhabite and plant there, 
if it were not by some great Lord or Knight of the order : 
and that in these respects I prayed him very hartily to 
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deliver me the letters which my Lord Admirall had written 
unto me, which he performed. 


The contents of those letters were these. - 


CapTAINE LAUDONNIERE, because some of them which are 
returned from Florida speake indifferently of the Countrey, 
the King desireth your presence, to the end, that according 
to your tryall, he may resolve to bestow great cost thereon, 
or wholly to leave it: and therfore I send Captaine John 
Ribault to bee governour there, to whom you shall deliver 
whatsoever you have in charge, and informe him of all 
things you have discovered. And in a postscript of the 
letter was thus written. Thinke not, that whereas I send 
for you, it is for any evill opinion or mistrust that I have 
of you, but that it is for your good and for your credit, 
and assure your selfe that during my life you shall find 


me your good Master. 
CHASTILLON. 


Now after I had long discoursed with Captaine Ribauit, 
Captaine la Grange accosted mee, and told me of an 
infinite number of false reports which had bene made of 
mee to my great hinderance: and among other things 
he informed me, that my Lord Admirall tooke it very 
evill that I had caried a woman with mee: likewise that 
some bodie had tolde him that I went about to counter- 
feit the King, and to play the tyrant: that I was too 
cruell unto the men that went with mee: that I sought 
to be advanced by other meanes then by my Lord Ad- 
mirall: and that I had written to many Lords of the 
Court, which I ought not to have done. Whereunto [ 
answered, that the woman was a poore chambermayd, 
which I had taken up in an Inne, to oversee my houshold 
businesse, to looke to an infinite sort of divers beasts, 
as sheepe and poultrie which I caried over with me to 
store the countrey withall: that it was not meete to put 
a man to attend this businesse: likewise, considering the 
length of the time that I was to abide there, mee thought 
it should not offend any body to take a woman with me, 
aswell to help my souldiers in their sicknesses, as in 
mine owne, whereinto I fell afterward. And how necessary 
her service was for us, ech one at that time might easily 
perceive: That all my men thought so well of her, that 
at one instant there were sixe or seven which did demand 
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her of me in mariage; as in very deede one of them had 
her after our returne. Touching that which was sayd 
that I playd the King, these reports were made, because 
I would not beare with any thing which was against the 
duety of my charge, and the Kings service. Moreover, 
that in such enterprises it is necessary for a Governour 
to make himselfe knowen and obeyed, for feare least every 
body would become a master, perceiving themselves far 
from greater forces. And that if the tale-tellers called 
this rigour, it rather proceeded of their disobedience, then 
of my nature lesse subject to cruelty then they were to 
rebellion. For the two last points, that I had not written 
to any of the Lords of the Court but by the advice & 
commandement of my Lord Admirall, which willed me 
at my departure to send part of such things as I should 
find in the countrey unto the Lords of the Counsel: to 
the end that being mooved by this meane, they might 
deale with the Queene mother for the continuance of this 
enterprise : that having bene so small time in the countrey, 
continually hindred with building of fortresses, and un- 
lading of my ships, I was not able to come by any newe 
or rare things to send them, whereupon I thought it best 
to content them in the meane while with letters, untill 
such time as I might have longer space to search out 
the Countrey, and might recover something to sende 
them : the distribution of which letters I meant, not other- 
wise but to referre to my Lord Admirals good pleasure : 
that if the bearer had forgot himselfe so farre, as that 
he had broken the covering of the letters, and presented 
them himselfe for hope of gaine, it was not my commande- 
ment. And that I never honoured noble man so much, 
nor did to any man more willing and faithfull service 
then to my Lord Admirall, nor ever sought advancement 
but by his meanes. You see how things passed for this 
day. The next day the Indians came in from all parts, 
to know what people these were: to whom I signified 
that this was he which in the yeere 1562. arrived in this 
countrey, and erected the pillar which stood at the entrie 
of the river. Some of them knew him: for in trueth he 
was easie to be knowen by reason of the great bearde 
which he ware. He received many presents of them 
which were of the villages neere adjoyning, among whom 
there were some that he had not yet forgotten. The 
kings Homoloa, Serauahi, Alimacani, Malica, and Casti 
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came to visit him and welcome him with divers gifts 
according to their manner. I advertised them that hee 
was sent thither by the king of France, to remaine there 
in my roome, and that I was sent for. Then they 
demanded and prayed him, if it might stand with his 
good pleasure, to cause the merchandise that hee had 
brought with him to be delivered them, and that in fewe 
daies they would bring him to the mountaines of Apalatcy, 
whither they had promised to conduct me, and that in case 
they performed not their promise, that they were content 
to be cut in pieces. In those mountaines, as they sayd, 
is found redde copper, which they call in their language 
Sieroa Pira, which is as much to say as red mettall, 
whereof I had a piece, which at the very instant I shewed 
to Captaine Ribault, which caused his gold-finer to make 
an assay thereof, which reported unto him that it was 
perfect golde. About the time of these conferences, 
commings and goings of the kings of the countrey, being 
weakened with my former travaile, and fallen into a 
melancholy upon the false reports that had bene made 
of mee, I fell into a great continuall fever, which held me 
eight or nine dayes: during which time Captaine Ribault 
caused his victuals to be brought on shore, and bestowed 
the most part thereof in the house which my Lieutenant 
had built about two hundred pases without the forte: 
which hee did to the ende they might bee the better 
defended from the weather, and likewise to the intent 
that the meale might bee neerer to the bake-house, which 
I had built of purpose in that place, the better to avoide 
the danger of the fire, as I sayd before. But loe howe 
oftentimes misfortune doth search and pursue us, even 
then when we thinke to be at rest! loe see what happened 
after that captaine Ribault had brought up three of his 
small ships into the river, which was the fourth of Sep- 
tember! Sixe great Spanish ships arrived in the rode, 
where four of our greatest ships remained, which cast 
anker, assuring our men of good amity. They asked 
how the chiefe captaine of the enterprise did, & called 
them all by their names and surnames. I report me to 
you if it could be otherwise but these men before they 
went out of Spaine must needs be informed of the enter- 
prise & of those that were to execute the same. About 
the breake of day they began to make toward our men: 
but our men which trusted them never a deale, had 
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hoysed their sailes by night, being ready to cut the 
strings that tyed them. Wherefore perceiving that this 
making toward our men of the Spaniards was not to 
doe them any pleasure, and knowing wel that their fur- 
niture was too smal to make head against them, because 
that the most part of their men were on shore, they cut 
their cables, ieft their ankers, and set saile. The 
Spaniards seeing themselves discovered, lent them cer- 
taine volleis of their great ordinance, made saile after 
them, and chased them all day long: but our men got 
way of them still toward the sea. And the Spaniards 
seeing they could not reach them, by reason that the 
French ships were better of saile then theirs, and also 
because they would not leave the coast, turned backe 
and went on shore in the river Seloy, which we cal the 
river of Dolphines 8 or to leagues distant from the 
place where we were. Our men therefore finding them- 
selves better of saile then they, followed them to descry 
what they did, which after they had done, they returned 
unto the river of May, where captaine Ribault having 
descried them, embarked himselfe-in a great boat to know 
what newes they had. Being at the entry of the river 
he met with the boat of captaine Cousets ship, wherin 
there was a good number of men which made relation 
unto him of all the Spaniards doings: .and how the great 
ship named the Trinitie had kept the sea, and that she 
was not returned with them. They told him moreover 
that they had seen three Spanish ships enter into the 
river of Dolphins, & the other three remained in the rode; 
farther that they had put their souldiers, their victuals 
& munition on land. After he understood these newes 
hee returned to the fortresse, and came to my chamber 
where I was sick, and there in the presence of the cap- 
taines, La Grange, S. Marie, Ottigny, Visty, Yonville, 
and other gentlemen, he propounded, that it was neces- 
sary for the kings service, to embarke himselfe with all 
his forces, and with the three ships that were in the 
rode to seeke the Spanish fleete, whereupon he asked our 
advise. I first replyed, and shewed unto him the conse- 
quence of such an enterprise, advertising him among 
other things of the perilous flawes of windes that rise on 
this coast, and that if it chanced that hee were driven 
from the shore, it would be very hard for him to recover 
it againe, that in the meane while they which should 
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stay in the Forte should be in feare and danger. The 
Captaines, Saint Marie, and La Grange declared unto 
him farther, that they thought it not good to put any 
such enterprise in execution, that it was farre better to 
keepe the land, & do their best indevour to fortifie them- 
selves: And that after that the Trinitie (which was the 
principall ship) were returned, there would be much more 
likelyhood to enterprise this voyage. This notwithstand- 
ing he resolved to undertake it, and that which more is, 
after he understoode by king Emola, one of our neighbours 
which arrived upon the handling of these matters, that 
the Spaniards in great numbers were gone on shore, 
which had taken possession of the houses of Seloy, in 
the most part whereof they had placed their Negros, 
which they had brought to labour, and also lodged them- 
selves and had cast divers trenches about them. Thus 
for the considerations which he had, and doubting (as he 
might well doe) that the Spanyards would encampe them- 
selves there to molest us, and in the ende to chase us 
out of the Countrey, he resolved and continued in his 
embarkment, caused a Proclamation to be made, that 
all souldiers that were under his charge should presently 
with their weapons embarke them, and that his two 
ensignes should march: which was put in execution. He 
came into my chamber, and prayed me to lend him my 
Lieutenant, mine ensigne, and my sergeant, and to let 
all my good souldiers, which I had, goe with him, which 
I denied him, because my selfe being sicke, there was no 
man to stay in the fort. Thereupon he answered me 
that I needed not to doubt at all, and that he would 
returne the morrow after, that in the meane space Mon- 
sieur de Lys should stay behind to looke to all things. 
Then I shewed unto him that he was chiefe in this Coun- 
trey, and that I for my part had no further authoritie : 
that therefore hee would take good advisement what hee 
did, for feare least some inconvenience might ensue. Then 
he tolde me that he could doe no lesse, then to continue 
this enterprise, and that in the letter which he had re- 
ceived from my Lord Admirall, there was a postscript, 
which hee shewed mee written in these wordes : Captaine 
John Ribault, as I was enclosing up this letter, I received 
a certaine advice, that Don Pedro Melendes departeth 
from Spaine to goe to the coast of Newe France: see you 
that you suffer him not to encroch upon you, no more 
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then he would that you should encroch upon him. You 
see (quoth he) the charge that I have, and I leave it unto 
your selfe to judge, if you could do any lesse in this case, 
considering the certaine advertisement that we have, that 
they are already on lande, and will invade us. This 
stopped my mouth. Thus therefore confirmed or rather 
obstinate in this enterprise, and having regard rather 
unto his particular opinion then unto the advertisments 
which I had given him, and the inconveniences of the 
time whereof I had forewarned him, he embarked him- 
selfe the eight of September, and tooke mine ensigne 
and eight and thirtie of my men away with him. I report 
mee to those that know what warres meane, if when an 
ensigne marcheth, any souldier that hath any courage in 
him will stay behind, to forsake his ensigne: Thus no 
man of commandement stayed behind with mee, for ech 
one followed him as chiefe, in whose name straight after 
this arrivall, all cries and proclamations were made. Cap- 
taine Grange, which liked not very well of this enterprise, 
was unto the tenth of the moneth with mee, and would 
not have gone aborde, if it had«not beene for the instant 
requestes that Captaine Ribault made unto him, which 
staid two dayes in the rode attending untill La Grange 
was come unto him: Who being come abord, they set 
sayle altogether, and from that time forward I never saw 
them more. The very day that he departed, which was 
the tenth of September, there rose so great a tempest 
accompanied with such stormes, that the Indians them- 
selves assured me that it was the worst weather that ever 
was seene on the coast: whereupon two or three dayes 
after, fearing least our ships might be in some distresse, 
I sent for Monsieur du Luys unto mee, to take order to 
assemble the rest of our people to declare unto them 
what neede wee had to fortifie our selves: which was 
done accordingly: and then I gave them to understand 
the necessity and inconveniences whereinto we were like 
to fall, aswel by the absence of our ships, as by the neere- 
nesse of the Spanyards, at whose hands we could looke 
for no lesse then an open and sufficient proclamed war, 
seeing they had taken land and fortified themselves so 
neere unto us. And if any misfortune were fallen unto 
our men which were at Sea, we ought to make a full 
account with our selves that wee were to endure many 
great miseries, being in so small number, and so many 
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‘wayes afflicted as we were. Thus every one promised mee 


to take paines: and therefore considering that their pro- 
portion of victuals was small, and that so continuing, 
they would not bee able to doe any great worke, I aug- 
mented their allowance: although that after the arrivall 
of Captaine Ribault my portion of victuals was allotted 
unto mee as unto a common souldier, neither was I able 
to give so much as part of a bottell of wine to any man 
which deserved it: for I was so farre from having meanes 
to doe so, that the Captaine himselfe tooke two of my 
boates, wherein the rest of the meale was, which was 
left me of the biscuits which I caused to bee made to 
returne into France: so that if I shoulde say that I 
received more favour at the handes of the Englishmen 
beeing Strangers unto mee, I shoulde say but a trueth. 
Wee beganne therefore to. fortifie our selves and to 
repaire that which was broken downe, principally toward 
the water side, where I caused three-score foote of trees 
to be planted, to repaire the Palissado with the plankes 
which I caused to bee taken of the Shippe which I had 
builded. Neverthelesse notwithstanding all our diligence 
and travaille, wee were never able fully to repaire it by 
reason of the stormes, which commonly did us so great 
annoy, that wee could not finish our inclosure.  Per- 
ceiving my selfe in such extremitie I tooke a muster of 
the men, which captaine Ribault had left me, to see if 
there were any that wanted weapon: I found nine or 
ten of them whereof not past two or three had ever 
drawen sword out of a scabbard, as I thinke. Let them 
which have bene bold to say, that I had men ynough left 
me, so that I had meanes to defend my selfe, give eare 
a little now unto mee, and if they have eyes in their 
heads, let them see what men I had. Of the nine there 
were foure but yong striplings, which served Captaine 
Ribault and kept his dogs, the fift was a cooke: among 
those that were without the fort, and which were of the 
foresaid company of Captaine Ribault, there was a Car- 
penter of threescore yeeres olde, one a Beere-brewer, one 
olde Crosse-bow maker, two Shoomakers, and foure or 
five men that had their wives, a player on the Virginals, 
two servants of Monsieur du Luys, one of Monsieur de 
Beauhaire, one of Monsieur de la Grange, and about 
fourescore and five or sixe in all, counting aswel Lackeys 
as women and children. Behold the goodly troupe so 
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sufficient to defend themselves, and so couragious as 
they have esteemed them to be: and for my part I leave 
it to others consideration to imagine whether Captaine 
Ribault woulde have left them with me to have borrowed 
my men, if they had-bene such. Those that were left me 
of mine owne company were about sixeteene or seventeene 
that coulde beare armes, and all of them poore and leane : 
the reste were sicke and maymed in the conflict which 
my Lieutenant had against Utina. This view being thus 
taken, wee set our watches, whereof wee made two Cen- 
tinels, that the souldiers might have one night free. Then 
wee bethought ourselves of those which might bee most 
sufficient, among whome wee chose two, one of whom 
was named Monsieur Saint Cler, and the other Monsieur 
de la Vigne, to whom we delivered candles and Lanterns 
to goe round about the fort to viewe the watch, because 
of the foule and foggie weather. I delivered them also 
a sandglasse or clocke, that the Centinels might not be 
troubled more one then another. In the meane while 
I ceased not, for all the foule weather nor my sicknesse 
which I had, to oversee the Corps.de garde. The night 
betweene the nineteenth and twentieth of September La 
Vigne kept watch with his company, wherein he used 
all endevour, although it rayned without ceasing. When 
the day was therefore come, and that hee saw that it 
rayned still worse then it did before, hee pitied the 
Centinels so too moyled and wette: and thinking the 
Spanyardes woulde not have come in such a strange time, 
hee let them depart, and to say the trueth, hee went 
himselfe unto his lodging. In the meane while one which 
had something to doe without the fort, and my trumpet 
which went up unto the rampart perceived a troupe of 
Spanyards which came downe from a little knappe. 
Where incontinently they beganne to cry alarme, and the 
Trumpetter also: Which assoone as ever I understoode, 
foorthwith I issued out, with my target and sword in my 
hand, and gatte mee into the middest of the Court, where 
I beganne to crie upon my souldiers. Some of them 
which were of the forward sort went toward the breach, 
which was on the Southside, and where the munitions of 
the artillerie lay, where they were repulsed and slaine. 
By the selfe same place two ensignes entred, which 
immediately were planted on the wals. Two other 
ensignes also entred on the other side toward the West, 
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where there was another breach: and those which were 
lodged in this quarter, & which shewed themselves, were 
likewise defeated. As I went to succour them which were 
defending the breach on the southwest side, I encountred 
by chance a great company of Spaniards, which had 
already repulsed our men and were now entred, which 
drave me backe unto the court of the fort: being there 
I espied with them one called Francis Jean, which was 
one of the Mariners which stole away my barks, and had 
guided and conducted the Spanyards thither. Assoone as 
he sawe me, he began to say, This is the Captaine. This 
troupe was led by a captaine whose name, as I thinke, 
was Don Pedro Melendes: these made certain pushes at 
me with their pikes which lighted on my tarket. But 
perceiving that I was not able to withstand so great a 
company, and that the court was already wonne, and their 
ensignes planted on the ramparts, & that I had never a 
man about me, saving one only whose name was Bar- 
tholomew, I entred into the yard of my lodging, into 
which they followed me, and had it not bene for a tent 
that was set up, I had bin taken: but the Spanyards 
which followed me were occupied in cutting of the cordes 
of the tent, and in the meane while I saved my selfe by 
the breach which was on the West side neere unto my 
Lieutenants lodging, and gate away into the woods: 
where I found certain of my men which were escaped, 
of which number there were three or foure which were 
sore hurt. Then spake I thus unto them: Sirs, since it 
hath pleased God that this mischance is happened unto 
us, we must needs take the paines to get over the marshes 
unto the ships which are at the mouth of the river. Some 
would needs go to a little village which was in the woods, 
the rest followed me through the reedes in the water, 
where being able to go no farther by reason of my sick- 
nesse which I had, I sent two of my men which were 
with me, which could swim well, unto the ships, to adver- 
tise them of that which had happened, and to send them 
word to come and helpe me. They were not able that 
day to get unto the ships to certifie them thereof: so 
I was constrained to stand in the water up to the shoulders 
all that night long, with one of my men which would never 
forsake me. The next day morning, being scarcely able 
to draw my breath any more, I betooke me to my prayers 
with the souldier which was with mee, whose name was 
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John du Chemin: for I felt my selfe so feeble, that I was 
afraid I should die suddenly: and in truth if he had not 
imbraced me in both his armes, and so held me up, it had 
not bene possible to save me. After we had made an ende 
of our prayers, I heard a voyce, which in my judgement 
was one of theirs which I had sent, which were over 
against the ships and called for the ship boat, which was 
so in deed: and because those of the ships had under- 
standing of the taking of the fort by one called John 
de Hais, master Carpenter, which fled unto them in a 
shallop; they had set saile to run along the coast to see 
if they might save any: wherin doubtlesse they did very 
well their endevour. They went straight to the place 
where the two men were which I had sent, and which 
called them. Assoone as they had received them in and 
understood where I was, they came and found me in a 
pitifull case. Five or sixe of them tooke me and caried 
me into the shallop: for I was not able by any means to 
go one foot. After I was brought into the shallop some 
of the Mariners took their clothes from their backs to 
lend them me, and would have earied me presently to 
their ships to give me a little Aqua vite. Howbeit I 
would not goe thither, untill I had first gone with the 
boat along the reeds, to seeke out the poore soules which 
were scattered abroad, where we gathered up 18 or 20 
of them. The last that I took in was the nephew of the 
Treasurer le Beau. After we were al come to the ships, 
I comforted them as well as I could, and sent back the 
boat againe with speed to see if they could find yet any 
more. Upon her returne, the Mariners told mee how 
that captaine James Ribault which was in his ship about 
two muskets shot distant from the fort, had parled with 
the Spaniards, and that Francis Jean came unto his ship, 
where hee staied a long space, whereat they greatly 
marveiled, considering hee was the cause of this enter- 
prise, how hee would let him escape. After I was come 
into the ship called the Greyhound, captaine James Ribault 
& captaine Valvot came to see me: and there we con- 
cluded to returne into France. Now forasmuch as I 
found the ship unfurnished of Captaine, Pilot, Master, 
and Masters-mate, I gave advice to choose out one of 
the most able men among al the mariners, & that by their 
owne voices. I tooke also sixe men out of another small 
ship, which we had sunke because it wanted ballast and 
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could not be saved. Thus I increased the furniture of 
the ship wherein I was my selfe embarked, and made 
one, which had bene Masters-mate in the foresaid small 
ship, Master of mine. And because I lacked a pilot, I 
prayed James Ribault that he would grant me one of 
the foure men that he had in his ship, which I should 
name unto him, to serve me for a Pilot: he promised 
to give me them, which neverthelesse he did not at the 
instant when wee were ready to depart, notwithstanding 
all the speech I used to him, in declaring that it was for 
the kings service. I was constrained to leave the ship 
behind me which I had bought of the English Captaine, 
because I wanted men to bring her away. For captaine 
James Ribault had taken away her furniture: I tooke 
away her ordinance onely, which was all dismounted, 
whereof I gave nine pieces to James Ribault to carrie 
into France, the other five I put into my ship. The 25 
of September wee set sailes to returne into France, and 
Captaine James Ribault and I kept company all that day 
and the next untill three or foure a clock in the after- 
noone: but because his ship was better at bowline then 
ours, he kept him to the wind and left us the same day. 
Thus we continued our voyage, wherein we had mar- 
veilous flawes of wind. And about the eight and twentieth 
of October in the morning at the breake of the day we 
discried the Isle of Flores, one of the Acores, where 
immediatly upon our approching to the land we had a 
mightie gust of wind which came from the Northeast, 
which caused us to beare against it foure dayes: after- 
ward the wind came South and Southeast, and was 
alwayes variable. In all the time of our passage we had 
none other foode saving biscuit and water. About the 
tenth or eleventh of November, after we had sailed a 
long time, and supposing we were not farre from land, 
I caused my men to sound, where they found threescore 
and fifteene fathoms water, whereat we all rejoyced, 
and praised God because we had sailed so prosperously. 
Immediatly after I caused them to set saile again and 
sO we continued our way: but forasmuch as we had 
borne too much toward the Northeast we entred into 
Saint Georges chanell, a place much feared of all Sailers, 
and whereas many ships are cast away: But it was a 
faire gift of God that we entred in it when the weather 
was cleare. We sailed all the night, supposing wee had 
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bene shot into the narrow Sea betweene England and 
France, and by the next day to reach Diepe, but we were 
deceived of our longing: for about two or three of the 
clocke after midnight as I walked upon the hatches, I 
discried land round about me, whereat wee were astonied. 
Immediatly I caused them to strike saile and sound: we 
found we had not under us past 8 fathoms of water, 
whereupon I commanded them to stay till breake of day: 
which being come, and seeing my Mariners told me that 
they knew not this land, I commanded them to approch 
unto it. Being neere thereunto I made them cast anker, 
& sent the boat on shore to understand in what Countrey 
we were. Word was brought me that we were in Wales 
a province of England. I went incontinently on land, 
where after I had taken the ayre, ‘a sickenesse tooke mee 
whereof I thought I should have dyed. In the meane 
while I caused the ship to be brought into the bay of a 
small towne called Swansey, where I found merchants of 
S. Malo, which lent me money, wherewith I made certaine 
apparel for my selfe and part of my company that was 
with me: and because there were no victuals in the ship, 
I bought two Oxen, and salted them, and a tunne of 
Beere, which I delivered into his hands which had charge 
of the ship, praying him to cary it into, France, which he 
promised me to doe: for mine owne part I purposed with 
my men to passe by land, and after I had taken leave of 
my Mariners, I departed from Swansey, and came that 
night with my company to a place called Morgan, where 
the Lord of the place, understanding what I was, stayed 
me with him for the space of 6 or 7 dayes, and at my 
departure mooved with pitie to see me goe on foot, 
especially being so weake as I was, gave me a litle 
Hackny. Thus I passed on my journey first to Bristoll, 
& then to London, where I went to doe my duty to 
Monsieur de Foix, which for the present was the kings 
Ambassador, and holpe me with mony in my necessitie. 
From thence I passed to Caleis, afterward to Paris, where 
I was informed that the king was gone to Molins to 
sojourne there: incontinently, & with all the hast I could 
possibly make, I gate me thither with part of my com- 
pany. Thus briefly you see the discourse of all that 
happened in New France since the time it pleased the 
kings Majesty to send his subjects thither to discover 
those parts. The indifferent and unpassionate readers 
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may easily weigh the truth of my doings, and be upright 
judges of the endevor which I there used. For mine owne 
part I wil not accuse nor excuse any: it sufficeth mee to 
have followed the trueth of the history, whereof many 
are able to beare witnesse, which were there present. I 
will plainly say one thing, That the long delay that Cap- 
taine John Ribault used in his embarking, and the 165. 
daies that he spent in roving along the coast of Florida, 
before he came to our fort Caroline, were the cause of 
the losse that we susteined. For he discovered the coast 
the 14 of August, and spent the time in going from river 
to river, which had bene sufficient for him to have dis- 
charged his ships in, and for me to have embarked my 
selfe to returne into France. I wote well that al that he 
did was upon a good intent: yet in mine opinion he 
should have had more regard unto his charge, then to 
the devises of his owne braine, which sometimes hee 
printed in his head so deeply, that it was very hard to 
put them out: which also turned to his utter undoing : 
for hee was no sooner departed from us, but a tempest 
tooke him, which in fine wrackt him upon the coast, 
where all his shippes were cast away, and he with much 
adoe escaped drowning, to fall into their hands which 
cruelly massacred him and all his company. 


The fourth voyage of the Frenchmen into Florida, under 
the conduct of Captaine Gourgues, in the yeere, 1567. 
CAPTAINE GOURGUES a Gentleman borne in the Countrey 
neere unto Bourdeaux incited with a desire of revenge, to 
repaire the honour of his nation, borowed of his friends 
and sold part of his owne goods to set forth and furnish 
three ships of indifferent burthen with all things necessary, 
having in them an hundred and fiftie souldiers, and foure- 
score chosen Mariners under Captaine Cazenove his lieu- 
tenant, and Francis Bourdelois Master over the Mariners. 
He set forth the 22 of August 1567. And having endured 
contrary winds and stormes for a season, at length hee 
arrived and went on shore in the Isle of Cuba. From 
thence he passed to the Cape of Saint Antony at the end 
of the Ile of Cuba, about two hundred leagues distant 
from Florida, where the captaine disclosed unto them 
his intention which hitherto he had concealed from them, 
praying and exhorting them not to leave him being so 
neere the enemie, so well furnished, and in such a cause ; 
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which they all sware unto him, and that with such courage 
that they would not stay the full Moone to passe the 
chanell of Bahama, but speedily discovered Florida, where 
the Spanyards saluted them with two Canon shot from 
their fort, supposing that they had beene of their nation, 
and Gourgues saluted them againe to entertaine them in 
this errour, that hee might surprise them at more advan- 
tage, yet sailing by them, & making as though he went 
to some other place until he had sailed out of sight of 
the place, so that about evening, hee landed 15 leagues 
from the fort, at the mouth of the River Tacatacouru, 
which the Frenchmen called Seine, because they thought 
it to bee like Seine in France. Afterward perceiving the 
shore to bee covered with Savages with their bowes and 
arrowes, (besides the signe of peace and amitie which 
he made them from his ships) he sent his Trumpetter, to 
assure them, that they were come thither for none other 
ende but to renew the amitie and ancient league of the 
French with them. The Trumpetter did his message so 
well (by reason he had bene there before under Lau- 
donniere) that he brought backe.from king Satourioua, 
the greatest of all the other kings, a kidde and other 
meat to refresh us, besides the offer of his friendship and 
amitie. Afterward they retired dansing in signe of joy, 
to advertise all the kings Satouriouaes .kinsmen to repaire 
thither the next day to make a league of amitie with the 
Frenchmen. Whereupon in the meane space our generall 
went about to sound the chanel of the river to bring in 
his ships, and the better to trafike and deale with the 
Savages, of whom the chiefe the next day in the morning 
presented themselves, namely the great king Satourioua, 
Tacatacourou, Halmacanir, Athore, Harpaha, Helmacapé, 
Helicopilé, Molloua, and others his kinsmen and _ allies 
with their accustomed weapons. Then sent they to 
intreate the French general to come on shore, which he 
caused his men to do with their swords and harquebusies, 
which he made them leave behind them, in token of 
mutuall assurance, leaving his men but their swords only, 
after that the Savages complaining thereof had left and 
likewise sent away their weapons at the request of 
Gourgues. This done -Satourioua going to meet him 
caused him to sit on his right hand in a seat of wood 
of lentisque covered with mosse made of purpose like 
unto his owne. Then two of the eldest of the company 
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pulled up the brambles & other weeds which were 
before them, and after they had made the place very 
cleane, they all sate round about them on the ground. 
Afterward Gourgues being about to speake, Satourioua 
prevented him, declaring at large unto him the incredible 
wrongs, and continuall outrages that all the Savages, their 
wives and children had received of the Spanyards since 
their comming into the Countrey and massacring of the 
Frenchmen, with their continuall desire if we would assist 
them throughly to revenge so shamefull a treason, aswell 
as their owne particular griefes, for the firme good will 
they alwayes had borne unto the Frenchmen. Where- 
upon Gourgues giving them his faith, and making a 
league betweene them and him with an othe gave them 
certaine presents of daggers, knives, looking glasses, 
hatchets, rings, belles, and such other things, trifles unto 
us, but precious unto these kings: which moreover, 
seeing his great liberality, demanded eche one a shirt of 
him to weare onely on their festivall dayes, and to be 
buried in at their death. Which things after that they 
had received, and Satourioua had given in recompense to 
Captaine Gourgues two chaines of silver graines which 
hung about his necke, and ech of the kings certaine 
deere skinnes dressed after their manner, they retired 
themselves dansing and very jocond, with promise to 
keep all things secret, and to bring unto the sayd place 
good companies of their subjects all well armed to be 
avenged throughly on the Spanyards. In the meane 
space Gourgues very narrowly examined Peter de Bré 
borne in Newhaven, which being but a yong stripling 
escaped out of the fort into the woods while the Span- 
yards murdered the rest of the French, & was afterward 
brought up with Satourioua, which at that time bestowed 
him on our generall, whose advice stoode him in great 
steade: Whereupon he sent to discover the fort and the 
estate of the enemies by certaine of his men, being 
guided by Olotacara Satouriouaes nephew which hee had 
given him for this purpose and for assurance of Estampes 
a gentleman of Cominges, and others which he sent to 
discry the state of the enemies. Moreover he gave him 
a sonne of his starke naked as all of them are, and his 
wife which he loved best of all the rest, of eighteene 
yeeres olde, apparelled with the mosse of trees, which 
for 3 dayes space were in the ships, untill our men 
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returned from discrying the state of the enemie, and the 
kings had furnished their preparation at their rende- 
vous. Their marching being concluded, and the Savages 
rende-vous being appointed them beyond the river 
Salinacani, of our men called Somme, they all dranke 
with great solemnitie their drinke called Cassine, made 
of the juice of certaine hearbs (as they are wont to do, 
when they go to any place of danger,) which hath such 
force, that it taketh from them hunger and thirst for 
24 houres, and Gourgues was faine to make as though 
he drank thereof for company. Afterward they lift up 
their handes and sware all that they would never 
forsake him. Olotocara followed him with pike in hand. 
Being all met at the river of Sarauahi, not without great 
trouble, by reason of the raine and places full of water 
which they must needes passe, which hindred their 
passage, they were distressed with famine finding nothing 
by the way to eat, their Bark of provision being not 
arrived, which was to come unto him from the ships, the 
oversight and charge whereof he had left unto Burdelois 
with the rest of the Mariners. Now he had learned that 
the Spanyards were foure hundred strong, devided into 
three forts builded and flanked, and well fortified upon the 
river of May, the great fort especially: begunne by the 
French, and afterward repaired by them: upon the most 
dangerous and principall landing place whereof, two 
leagues lower and neerer towarde the Rivers mouth, they 
had made two smaller Forts, which were defended, the 
river passing betweene them, with sixe score souldiers, 
good store of artillery and other munition, which they 
had in the same. From Saracary unto these smal forts 
was two leagues space, which he found very painful, 
because of the bad waies and continual raines. After- 
ward he departed from the river Catacouru with 10, shot, 
to view the first fort, and to assault it the next day in 
the morning by the breake of day, which hee could not 
doe, because of the foule weather, and darknesse of the 
night. King Helicopile seeing him out of quiet in that 
he had failed of his purpose there, assured him to guide 
him a more easie way, though it were farther about. In- 
somuch as leading him through the woods, he brought 
him within sight .of the fort, where he discerned one 
quarter which was but begun to bee entrenched. Thus 
after he had sounded the small river that falleth downe 
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thereby, hee stayed untill ten of the clock in the 
morning for an ebbe water, that his men might passe 
over there, unto a place where he had seene a litle 
grove between the river & the fort (that he might not 
be seene to passe and set his souldiers in array) caus- 
ing them to fasten their flasks to their Morions, & to 
hold up their swords and kalivers in their hands, for 
feare least the water, which reached up to their girdles, 
should not wet them: where they found such abundance 
of great oysters, and shels which were so_ sharpe, 
that many had their legs cut with them, and many 
others lost their shoes. Notwithstanding assoone as 
they were passed over, with a French courage they 
prepared themselves to the assault on the sunday eve 
next after Easter day, in Aprill 1568. Insomuch that 
Gourgues to employ the ardent heat of this good 
affection, gave twenty shot to his Lieutenant Cazenove, 
and ten Mariners laden with pots and balles of wild 
fire to burne the gate: and then he assaulted the Fort 
on another side, after he had made a short speech unto 
his men of the strange treasons which the Spanyards 
had plaid their companions. But being discried as they 
came holding downe their heads within two hundred 
paces from the Fort, the Gunner being upon the terrace 
of the Fort, after he had cried, Arme, Arme, these be 
French men, discharged twise upon them a colverine, 
whereon the Armes of France were graven, which had 
bin taken from Laudonniere. But as he went about to 
charge it the third time, Olotocara, which had not 
learned to keepe his ranke, or rather moved with rage, 
lept on the platforme, and thrust him through the 
bodie with his pike and slew him. Whereupon Gourgues 
advanced forward, and after he had heard Cazenove cry, 
that the Spaniards which issued out armed at the cry 
of the alarme, were fled, hee drew to that part, and so 
hemmed them in betweene him and his Lieutenant, that 
of threescore there escaped not a man, saving only 
fifteene reserved unto the same death which they had 
put the French unto. The Spanyards of the other fort 
in the meanewhile ceased not to play with their ordin- 
ance, which much annoied the assailants: although to 
answere them they had by this placed and oftentimes 
pointed the foure pieces found in the first Fort. Where- 
upon Gourgues being accompanied with fourescore shot 
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went abord the barke which met him there to good 
purpose to passe into the wood neere unto the Fort, out 
of which he supposed the Spanyards would issue to save 
themselves thorow the benefit of the woods in the great 
fort, which was not past one league distant from ye same. 
Afterward the Savages not staying for the returne of 
the bark, lept al into the water holding up their bowes 
& arrowes in one hand, & swimming with the other, so 
that the Spaniards seing both ye shores covered with so 
great a number of men, thought to flee towards the 
woods: but being charged by the French, and afterward 
repulsed by the Savages, toward whom they would have 
retired, they were sooner then they would bereft of 
their lives. To conclude they al there ended their 
dayes saving 15 of those which. were reserved to be 
executed for the example of others. | Wherupon 
Captaine Gourgues having caused al that he found 
in the, second fort to be transported unto the first, 
where he ment to strengthen himselfe to take resolu- 
tion against the great Fort, the state whereof hee did 
not understand: in fine a Sergeant of a band one of 
the prisoners assured him that they might be there very 
neere 300 wel furnished under a brave Governor, which 
had fortified there, attending farther succours. Thus 
having obtained of him the platforme, the height, the 
fortification and passages unto it, and having prepared 
eight good lathers, and raised all the Countrey against 
the Spanyard, that he neither might have newes, nor 
succours, nor retract on any side, he determined to march 
forward. In the meane while the Governour sent a 
Spanyard disguised like a Savage to spie out the state of 
the French. And though he were discovered by Oloto- 
cara, yet he used all the cunning he could possibly to 
perswade them that he was one of the second fort, out of 
which having escaped, and seeing none but savages on 
every side, he hoped more in ye Frenchmens then their 
mercy, unto whom he came to yeeld himself disguised 
like a savage, for feare lest if he should have bin knowen, 
he should have bin massacred by those Barbarians: but 
the spie being brought face to face with the sergeant of 
the band, & convicted to be one of the great fort, was 
reserved until an other time: after that he had assured 
Gourgues that the bruit was that he had 2000 French- 
men with him for feare of whom the 200 and threescore 
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Spaniardes which remained in the great fort, were greatly 
astonied. Whereupon Gourgues being resolved to set 
upon them, while they were thus amazed, and leaving his 
Standard-bearer and a Captaine with fifteene shot to keepe 
the Fort, and the entry of the River, he caused the 
Savages to depart by night to lye in ambush within the 
woods on both sides of the river, then he departed in the 
Morning, leading the Sergeant and the spy fast bound 
along with him, to shew him that in deede, which they 
had only made him understand before in paynting. As 
they marched Olotocara a resolute Savage which never 
left the Captaine, said unto him, that he had served him 
faithfully, and done whatsoever hee had commaunded him, 
that he was assured to dye in the conflict at the great 
Fort, wherein neverthelesse he would not faile, though 
it were to save his life: but he prayed him to give that 
unto his wife, if hee escaped not, which he had meant 
to bestow on him, that shee might bury the same with 
him, that thereby hee might be better welcome unto the 
village of the soules or spirits departed. To whom Cap- 
taine Gourgues answered, after he had commended his 
faithfull valour, the love toward his wife, and his noble 
care of immortall honour, that he desired rather to honour 
him alive then dead, and that by Gods helpe he would 
bring him home againe with victorie. After the discoverie 
of the Fort, the Spanyards were no niggards of their 
Canon shotte, nor of two double Colverines, which being 
mounted upon a Bulwarke, commaunded all along the 
River, which made captaine Gourgues to get to the hill 
covered with wood, at the foot whereof the Fort begin- 
neth, and the forrest or wood continueth and stretcheth 
foorth beyond it: so that he had sufficient coverture to 
approch thereunto without offence. He purposed also to 
remaine there untill the Morning, wherein hee was re- 
solved to assault the Spaniards by scaling their walles on 
the side toward the hill, where the Trench seemed not 
sufficiently flanked for the defence of the courtains, and 
from whence part of his men might draw them that were 
besieged, which should shew themselves to defend the 
rampart while the rest were comming up. But the 
Governour hastened his unhappy destinie, causing three- 
score shotte to sallie foorth, which passing through the 
Trenches, advanced forward to descrye the number and 
valour of the French, whereof twentie under the conduct 
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of Cazenove, getting betweene the Fort and them which 
now were issued foorth, cut off their repassage, while 
Gourgues commanded the rest to charge them in the 
Front, but not to discharge but neere at hand, and so 
that they might be sure to hitte them, that afterward with 
more ease they might cut them in pieces with their 
swordes. So that turning their backs assoone as they 
were charged and compassed in by his Lieutenant, they 
remayned all slaine upon the place. Whereat the rest 
that were besieged were so astonied, that they knew none 
other meane to save their lives, but by fleeing into the 
Wooddes adjoyning, where neverthelesse being incountred 
againe by the arrowes of the Savages which lay in wayte 
there for them (whereof one ranne through the target 
and body of a Spanyard, which therewithall fell downe 
starke dead) some were constrayned to turne backe, 
choosing rather to dye by the hand of the French, which 
pursued them: assuring themselves,. that none of them 
could finde any favour neyther with the one nor the other 
Nation, whom they had alike and so out of measure 
cruelly intreated, saving those which were reserved to 
be an example for the time to come. The Fort when 
it was taken, was found well provided of all necessaries : 
namely of five double Colverines, and foure Mynions, 
with divers other small pieces of all sorts, and eighteene 
grosse cakes of gunnepowder, all sorts of weapons, which 
Gourgues caused with speede to be imbarked, saving the 
powder and other moveables, by reason it was all con- 
sumed with fire through the negligence of a Savage, which 
in seething of his fish, set fire on a traine of powder which 
was made and hidden by the Spanyardes, to have feasted 
the French at the first assault, thus blowing up the store 
house, and the other houses buylt of Pine trees. The rest 
of the Spaniards being led away prisoners with the others, 
after that the Generall had shewed them the wrong which 
they had done without occasion to all the French Nation, 
were all hanged on the boughes of the same trees, whereon 
the French hung: of which number five were hanged by 
one Spaniard, which perceiving himselfe in the like miser- 
able estate, confessed his fault, and the just judgement 
which God had brought upon him. But in stead of the 
writing which Pedro Melendes had hanged over them, 
importing these wordes in Spanish, I doe not this as unto 
French men, but as unto Lutherans, Gourgues caused 
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to be imprinted with a searing iron in a table of Firre- 
wood, I doe not this as unto Spaniardes, nor as unto 
Mariners, but as unto Traitors, Robbers, and Murtherers. 
Afterward considering he had not men inough to keepe 
his Forts which he had wonne, much lesse to store them, 
fearing also lest the Spaniard which hath Dominions neere 
adjoyning should renew his forces, or the Savages should 
prevaile against the French men, unlesse his Majestie 
would send thither, hee resolved to raze them. And 
indeede, after he had assembled, and in the ende per- 
swaded all the Savage kings so to doe, they caused their 
subjects to runne thither with such affection, that they 
overthrew all the three Forts flatte even with the ground 
in one day. This done by Gourgues, that hee might 
returne to his Shippes which were left in the River of 
Seyne called Tacatacourou, fifteene leagues distant from 
thence, he sent Cazenove and the artillery by water : after- 
ward with fourescore harquebusiers, armed with corslets, 
and matches light, followed with fortie Mariners bearing 
pikes, by reason of the small confidence he was to have 
in so many Savages, he marched by land alwayes in battell 
ray, finding the wayes covered with Savages, which came 
to honour him with presents and prayses, as the deliverer 
of all the countries round about adjoyning. An old woman 
among the rest sayd unto him, that now she cared not 
any more to dye, since she had seene the Frenchmen 
once againe in Florida, and the Spaniards chased out. 
Briefly being arrived, and finding his ships set in order, 
and every thing ready to set sayle, hee counselled the 
kings to continue in the amitie and ancient league which 
they had made with the king of France, which would 
defend them against all Nations : which they all promised, 
shedding teares because of his departure. Olocotara 
especially : for appeasing of whom he promised them to 
returne within twelve Moones, (so they count the yeeres) 
and that his king would send them an army, and store 
of knives for presents, and all other things necessary. So 
that after he had taken his leave of them, and assembled 
his men, he thanked God of all his successe since his 
setting foorth, and prayed to him for an happy returne. 
The third of May, 1568, all things were made ready, the 
Rendez-vous appoynted, and the Ankers weighed to set 
sayle so prosperously, that in seventeene dayes they ranne 
eleven hundred leagues: continuing which course they 
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arrived at Rochel the sixt of June, the foure and thirtieth 
day after their departure from the River of May, having 
lost but a small Pinnesse and eight men in it, with a few 
gentlemen and others which were slaine in the assaulting 
of the Forts. After the cheere and good intertainment 
which he received of those of Rochel, hee sayled to Bur- 
deaux to informe Monsieur Monluc of the things above 
mentioned, albeit hee was advertised of eighteene Pin- 
nesses, and a great Shippe of two hundred Tunnes full of 
Spanyardes, which being assured of the defeat in Florida, 
and that he was at Rochel, came as farre as Che-de Bois, 
the same day that he departed thence, and followed him 
as farre as Blay (but he was gotten already to Bordeaux) 
to make him yeeld another account of his voyage, then 
that, wherewith hee made many Frenchmen right glad. 
The Catholicke king being afterward informed that 
Gourgues could not easily be taken, offered a great 
summe of money to him that could bring him his head, 
praying moreover king Charles to doe justice on him as 
of the authour of so bloody an act contrary to their alliance 
and good league of friendshippe. “In so much as comming 
to Paris to present himselfe unto the King, to signifie 
unto him the successe of his Voyage, and the meanes 
which hee had to subdue this whole Countrey unto his 
obedience, (wherein hee offered to imploy his life, and all 
his goods) hee found his entertainment and answere so 
contrary to his expectation, that in fine hee was con- 
strayned to hide himselfe a long space in the Court of 
Roan, about the yeere 1570. And without the assistance 
of President Marigny, in whose house he remayned cer- 
taine dayes, and of the Receiver of Vacquieulx, which 
alwayes was his faithfull friend, hee had beene in great 
danger. Which grieved not a litle Dominique de 
Gourgues, considering the services which hee had done 
aswell unto him as to his predecessours kings of France. 
Hee was borne in Mount Marsan in Guyenne, and im- 
ployed for the service of the most Christian Kings in all 
the Armies made since these twentie five or thirtie yeeres : 
at last he had the charge and honour of a Captaine, which 
in a place neere unto Siene, with thirtie Souldyers sus- 
tayned the brunt of a part of the Spanish Armie, by which 
beeing taken in the assault, and having all his men cutte 
in pieces, hee was put into a Galley in token of the good 
warre and singular favour which the Spanyard is woont 
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to shew us. But as the Galley was going toward Sicillie, 
beeing taken by the Turkes, ledde away to Rhodes, and 
thence to Constantinople, it was shortly afterwarde re- 
covered by Romeguas, commaunder over the Armie of 
Malta. By this meane returning home, hee made a 
Voyage on the coast of Africa, whence hee tooke his 
course to Bresil, and to the South Sea. At length beeing 
desirous to rapayre the honour of France, he set upon 
Florida with such successe as you have heard. So that 
being become by his continuall warlike actions both by 
Land and Sea no lesse valiant Captaine then skilfull 
Mariner, hee hath made himselfe feared of the Spanyard, 
and acceptable unto the Queene of England for the desert 
of his vertues. To conclude, he dyed in the yeere 1582, 
to the great griefe of such as knew him. 


The relation of Pedro Morales a Spaniard, which sir 
Francis Drake brought from Saint Augustines in 
Florida, where he had remayned sixe yeeres, touching 
the state of those partes, taken from his mouth by 
Master Richard Hakluyt 1586. 

THREE score leagues up to the Northwest from Saint 

Helena are the mountaines of the golde and Chrystall 

Mines, named Apalatci. 

The river of Wateri is thirtie leagues from S. Helena 
Northward, which is able to receive any Fleete of ships 
of great burden. 

Wateri and Caiowa are two kings, and two rivers to 
the North of Saint Helena. 


Oristou, 

ee Kings and Rivers to the South of 
olaue, Saint Helena. 

Isamacon, 


Icosa or Dicosa 

The Spaniards have killed three hundred of the subjects 
of Potanou. 

The greatest number of Spaniards that have bene in 
Florida this sixe yeeres, was three hundred, and now 
they were but two hundred in both the Forts. 

There is a great City sixteene or twentie dayes journey 
from Saint Helena Northwestward, which the Spaniards 
call La grand Copal, which they thinke to bee very rich 
and exceeding great, and have bene within the sight of 
it, some of them. 
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‘They have offered in generall to the King to take no 
wages at all of him, if he wili give them leave to discover 
this citie, and the rich mountaines, and the passage to a 
sea or mighty Lake which they heare to be within foure 
and twenty dayes travel from Saint Helena, which is in 
32. degrees of latitude : and is that river which the French 
called Port-royal. : 

He saith also that he hath seene a rich Diamond which 
was brought from the mountaines that lye up in the 
countrey Westward from S. Helena. These hils seeme 
wholy to be the mountaines of Apalatci,, whereof the 
Savages advertised Laudonniere, and it may bee they 
are the hils of Chaunis Temoatam, which Master Lane 
had advertisement of. 


The relation of Nicholas Burgoignon, alids Holy, whom 
sir Francis Drake brought from Saint Augustine also 
in Florida, where he had remayned sixe yeeres, in 
mine and Master Heriots hearing. 


Tus Nicholas Burgoignon sayth,-that betweene S. Augus- 
tine and S. Helen there is a Casique whose name is 
Casicéla, which is lord of ten thousand Indians, and 
another casique whose name is Dicasca, and another 
called Touppekyn toward the North, and a fourth named 
Potanou toward the South, and another called Moscita 
toward the South likewise. Besides these he acknow- 
Jedgeth Oristou, Ahoia, Ahoiaue, Isamacon, alledged by 
the Spaniard. 

He further affirmeth, that there is a citie Northwest- 
ward from S. Helenes in the mountaines, which the 
Spaniards call La grand Copal, and is very great and 
rich, and that in these mountains there is great store 
of Christal, golde, and Rubies, and Diamonds: And 
that a Spaniard brought from thence a Diamond which 
was worth five thousand crownes, which Pedro Melendes 
the marques nephew to olde Pedro Melendes that slew 
Ribault, & is now governor of Florida, weareth. He saith 
also, that to make passage unto these mountaines, it is 
needefull to have store of Hatchets to give unto the 
Indians, and store of Pickaxes to breake the mountaines, 
which shine so bright in the day in some places, that they 
cannot behold them, and therefore they travell unto them 
by night. Also corslets of Cotton, which the Spanyards 
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call Zecopitz, are necessary to bee had against the arrowes 
of the Savages. 

He sayth farther, that a Tunne of the sassafras of 
Florida is solde in Spaine for sixtie ducates: and that 
they have there great store of Turkie cocks, of Beanes, of 
Peason, and that there are great store of pearles. 

The things, as he reporteth, that the Floridians make 
most account of, are red Cloth, or redde Cotton to make 
baudricks or gyrdles : copper, and hatchets to cut withall. 

The Spaniards have all demaunded leave at their owne 
costs, to discover these mountaines, which the King 
denyeth, for feare lest the English or French would 
enter into the same action, once knowen. 

All the Spaniards would passe up by the river of Saint 
Helena unto the mountaines of golde and Chrystall. 

The Spaniards entring 50. leagues up Saint Helena, 
found Indians wearing golde rings at their nostrels and 
eares. They found also Oxen, but lesse then ours. 

Sixe leagues from Saint Helena toward the North, there 
is a poynt that runneth farre into the sea, which is the 
marke to the Seamen to finde Saint Helena and Waterin. 

Waterin is a river fortie leagues distant Northward 
from Saint Helena, where any fleete of great ships may 
ride safely. I take this river to be that which we call 
Waren in Virginia, whither at Christmasse last 1585. the 
Spaniards sent a barke with fortie men to discover where 
we were seated: in which barke was Nicholas Burgoignon 
the reporter of all these things. 

The Spaniards of S. Augustine have slaine three hun- 
dred of the subjects of Potanou. One Potassi is neighbour 
to Potanou. Oratina is he which the French history 
calleth Olata Outina. 

Calauai is another casique which they knowe. 


Sundry Voyages made from Nueva Galicia, and Nueva 
Viscaia in new Spaine, to the 15. Provinces of new 
Mexico, and to Quivira and Cibola, all situate on the 
backeside of Guastecan, Florida, and Virginia, as farre 
as 37. degrees of Northerly latitude: with a description 
of the rivers, lakes, cities, townes, nations, fertile soyle, 
and temperate ayre in those partes; and most certaine 
notice of many exceeding rich silver mines, and other 
principall commodities. 

A discourse of the famous Cosmographer John Baptista 
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Ramusius, concerning the three voyages of Frier Marco 
de Nica, Francis Vasquez de Coronado, and Ferdinando 
Alorchon next following : taken out of his third volume 
of Navigations and Voyages. 


Tue right honourable Don Antonio de Mendoca being sent 
by Charles the Emperour to be viceroy of Mexico and 
Nueva Espanna, and having understood that Don Fer- 
dinando Cortez had sent many ships along the coast of 
Nueva Espanna to discover countries, and to find out the 
Isles of the Malucos, began himselfe to desire to do the 
like, as viceroy of Nueva Espanna; and hereupon they 
fell out: for Cortez said that he was general and dis- 
coverer of the South sea, and that it belonged to him to 
set forth those voyages. On the other side, the lord Don 
Antonio alledged that it belonged to him to make that 
discovery, as being viceroy of Nueva Espanna. So that 
they fell at great variance, and Cortez returned into 
Spaine to complaine unto the Emperour. Don Antonio 
in the meane season having obteined knowledge of the 
voiage, which Andrew Dorantez (who was one of the 
company of Pamphilo Narvaez that escaped, as you may 
reade in the relation of Alvaro Nunnez, called Cabeca de 
Vaca) made; sent Frier Marco de Nica with a Negro of 
the said Dorantez to discover that country. Which Frier 
Marco de Nica being returned, & having informed his 
lordship of all his discovery, he sent captain Francis 
Vasquez de Coronado with many Spaniards on horsebacke 
and Indians on foot: likewise he sent a fleete by sea, 
whereof Ferdinando Alorchon was captaine, as may be 
seene in the relations following. 


An extract of a letter of captaine Francis Vasques de 
Coronado, written to a Secretary of the right noble Don 
Antonio de Mendoga, viceroy of Nueva Espanna. Dated 
in Culiacan, the 8. of March 1539. 


HE saith that Frier Marcus de Nica arrived in the Pro- 
vince of Topira, where he found all the Indians fled unto 
the mountaines for feare of the Christians, and that for 
his sake they came all downe to see him, with great joy 
and boldnesse. _ They are men of good making, and whiter 
then others, and their women are more beautifull then 
others of the neighbour-provinces. There are no great 
cities there, yet are the houses built of stone, and are very 
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good, and in them they have great store of gold, which 
is as it were lost, because they know not what use to put 
it to. The people weare Emeralds and other precious 
jewels upon their bodies: they are valiant, having very 
strong armour made of silver, fashioned after divers 
shapes of beasts. They worship for their gods such 
things as they have in their houses, as namely hearbes, 
and birdes, and sing songs unto them in their language, 
which differeth but litle from that of Culiacan. They told 
the Frier that they were willing to become Christians, and 
the Emperors subjects, for they were without a governour ; 
with condition that no man should hurt them: and that 
they would change their golde for such things as they 
wanted. Commandement was given, that they should 
bee received without doing them any displeasure. Neere 
unto this countrey there is another Province heretofore 
discovered by our men, where the people go naked with- 
out any thing before them: they are very hardly reduced 
to Christianitie, and they are valiant and stoute. Their 
houses are covered with straw: They seeke no other 
riches but-to feede cattel. They goe at certaine seasons 
to their sacrifices into a valley situate in that Province, 
which is inhabited with people, esteemed by those of the 
countrey as saints and priests, whom they call Chichi- 
mecas, which dwell in the woods without houses: and 
they eate such things as they of the countrey give them 
of almes. They goe naked, and are tanned in the smoke, 
and tye their privie member with a string unto their knee, 
and the women likewise goe starke naked. They have 
certain temples covered with strawe, with small round 
windowes full of the skuls of dead men; before their 
temple is a great round ditch, the brim whereof is com- 
passed with the figure of a serpent made of gold and 
silver, and with another mixture of unknowen metals: 
and this serpent holdeth his tayle in his mouth. They of 
this valley from time to time cast lots, whose lucke it 
shal be to be sacrificed, and they make him great cheere, 
on whom the lotte falleth, and with great joy they crowne 
him with flowers upon a bed prepared in the sayd ditch 
all full of flowres and sweete hearbes, on which they lay 
him along, and lay great store of dry wood on both sides 
of him, and set it on fire on eyther part, and so he dyeth. 
Where he continueth so quietly without being bound, as 
though hee did something, wherein he tooke great plea- 
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sure. And they say that hee is a Saint, and doe worshippe 
him for that yeere, and sing prayses, and Hymnes unto 
him, and afterward set up his head with the rest in order 
within those windowes. Also they sacrifice their pri- 
soners, whom they burne in another deeper ditch, and 
not with the foresayde ceremonies. The Spanyards which 
are in Xalisco write, that having good assistance, they 
hope that those people will become Christians. The 
Countrey is very good and fruitfull, and hath great store 
of good and wholesome waters. 


A Letter of Francis Vasquez de Coronado, Governour of 
Nueva Galicia, to the lord Don Antonio de Mendoga, 
Viceroy of Nueva Espanna. Dated in Saint Michael of 
Culiacan the 8. of March, 1539. 


Of the hard passage from Saint Michael of Culiacan to 
Topira. The description of that Province, and of 
another neere unto the same, very rich in gold and 
precious stones. The number of the people which 
Vasquez caried with him in his journey thither; and 
how greatly Frier Marcus of Nica is honoured by the 
Indians of Petatlan. 


By the helpe of God I meane to set forward from this 
City of S. Michael of Culiacan toward Topira the 10. of 
April: neither can I any sooner set forward, because the 
powder and match which your Lordship sendeth mee, 
cannot be brought thither before that time, and I thinke 
it be now in Compostella. Besides this, I am to passe 
many leagues over mightie high mountaines, which reach 
up to the skyes, and over a River, which at this present 
is so bigge and swolne, that it can in no place be waded 
over. And if I depart at the time aforesayde, they say 
wee may wade over it. They tolde mee that from hence 
to Topira was not above so. leagues; and I have learned 
since that it is above foure score leagues. I doe not 
remember that I have written to your Lordshippe the 
information which I have of Topira: and though I had 
written thereof unto you, yet because that since that 
time I have learned something more, I thinke it meete to 
signifie the same unto your Lordship in these my letters. 
It may please your honour therefore to understand, that 
they tell mee, that Topira is a very populous Province, 
lying betweene two rivers, and that there are above 50. 
inhabited townes therein. And that beyond the same 
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thére is another Countrey greater then it, the name 
whereof the Indians could not tell mee, wherein there is 
great store of victuals of Maiz, French peason, Axi or 
Pepper, Melons, and Gourds, and great store of Hennes 
of the countrey. The people weare on their bodies golde, 
Emeralds, and other precious stones, and are served com- 
monly in golde and silver, wherewith they cover their 
houses : and the chiefe men weare great chaines of golde 
well wrought, about their necks, and are apparelled with 
paynted garments, and have store of wilde kine; and they 
say they enter not into their countrey, because themselves 
have no great store of people: those Indians being many 
in number, and very valiant. That which here I say, I 
learned by two other relations of Indians dwelling neere 
unto them. I meane to set forward at the time before 
mentioned, and I carrie with me 150. horsemen, and 
twelve spare horses, and 200. footmen, crossebowmen, 
and gunners. I take also with mee live hogs, sheepe, 
and all such things as I can get for money: assure your 
Lordship that I meane not to returne to Mexico, until I 
be able to informe your honour more perfectly, what the 
state of that place is: and if I find ought that we may 
doe good in, I will stay there, untill I have advertised 
your Lordship, that you may command what you will 
have done: and if it fall out so unluckily, that there be 
nothing of importance, I will seeke to discover 100- 
leagues farther, wherein (I hope in God) there will be 
something found in which your Lordship may imploy all 
these gentlemen, and those which shall come hither here- 
after. I thinke I cannot chuse but stay there: and the 
waters, the seasons, and disposition of the countrey, and 
other accidents wil direct mee what is best to be done. 
Frier Marco de Nica entred a good way into the country, 
accompanied with Stephan Dorantez, the 7. of February 
last past: when I departed from them, I left them with 
above 100. Indians of Petatlan, and from the time of 
their comming thither they greatly honoured the father, 
shewing him all the courtesies they could possibly. I 
cannot send you, nor describe unto you his entrance among 
them better then I have done in all my relations which 
I wrote in my letters from Compostella, and I signified 
unto you all things to the full from the citie of S. Michael : 
and though there be but the tenth part of those things, 
it is a great matter. NHerewithall I have sent your Lord- 
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ship a Letter, which I received from the said father: the 
Indians tell me, that all the people of the countrey doe 
greatly reverence him: and I beleeve he may travel many 
leagues farther in that sort. He saith, that if he finde any 
good countrey, he will write to me thereof: I will not goe 
thither without informing your Lordship of my journey. 
I hope in God, that by one way or other wee shall discover 
some good thing. 


A Letter written by the most honourable Lord Don 
Antonio de Mendoca, Vice-roy of Nueva Espanna, to 
the Emperors Majestie. 


Of certaine Noblemen which sought to discover the end 
of the firme land of Nueva Espanna toward the North. 
The arrivall of Vazquez de Coronado with Frier Marco 
at S. Michael of Culiacan, with commission to the 
Governors of those partes, to pacifie the Indians, and 
not to make them slaves any more. 


In the ships that went last from hence (wherof Michael 
de Usnago was Admiral) I wrote unto your Majestie, how 
I had sent two Franciscan Friers to discover the end of 
this firme land, which stretcheth to the North. And 
because their journey fell out to greater purpose then 
was looked for, I will declare the whole matter from the 
beginning. It may please your Majestie to call to mind 
how often I wrote unto your Highnesse, that I desired 
to know the ende of this Province of Nueva Espanna, 
because it is so great a countrey, and that we have yet no 
knowledge thereof. Neither had I onely this desire; for 
Nunno de Guzman departed out of this city of Mexico 
with 4oo. horsemen, and 14000. Indians footemen borne 
in these Indias, being the best men, & the best furnished, 
which have bene seene in these parts: and he did so litle 
with them, that the most part of them were consumed in 
the enterprize, & could not enter nor discover any more 
then already was discovered. After this the saide Nunno 
Guzman beeing Governour of Nueva Galicia, sent Cap- 
taines and Horsemen foorth divers times, which sped no 
better then he had done. Likewise the Marques de valle 
Hernando Cortez sent a captaine with 2. ships to discover 
the coast : which 2. ships and the captaine perished. After 
that he sent againe 2. other ships, one of the which was 
divided from her consort, and the Master and certaine 
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mariners slue the captaine, & usurped over the ship. After 
this they came to an Island, where the Master with cer- 
taine mariners going on land, the Indians of the country 
slew them, and tooke their boat: and the ship with those 
that were in it, returned to the coast of Nueva Galicia, 
where it ran on ground. By the men which came home 
in this ship, the Marques had knowledge of the countrey 
which they had discovered: and then, either for the 
discontentment which hee had with the bishop of Saint 
Domingo, and with the Judges of this royal audience in 
Mexico, or rather because of his so prosperous successe 
in all things here in Nueva Espanna, without seeking any 
farther intelligence of the state of that Island, he set for- 
ward on that voyage with 3. Ships, and with certaine 
footemen and horsemen, not throughly furnished with 
things necessary; which fell out so contrary to his expec- 
tation, that the most part of the people which he carryed 
with him, dyed of hunger. And although he had ships, 
and a Countrey very neere him abounding with victuals, 
yet could hee never finde meanes to conquer it, but rather 
it seemed, that God miraculously did hide it from him: 
and so he returned home without atchieving ought else of 
moment. After this, having heere in my company Andrew 
Dorantez, which is one of those who were in the voyage 
of Panphilo Narvaez, I often was in hand with him, sup- 
posing that he was able to doe your Majestie great ser- 
vice, to imploy him with fortie or fiftie horses, to search 
out the secret of those parts: and having provided all 
things necessary for his journey, and spent much money 
in that behalfe, the matter was broken off, I wot not 
how, and that enterprise was given over. Yet of the 
things which were provided for that purpose, I had left 
mee a Negro, which returned from the foresayde voyage 
of Narvaez, with Dorantez, and certaine slaves which I 
had bought, and certaine Indians which I had gathered 
together, who were borne in those North partes, whome 
I sent with Frier Marco de Nica, and his companion a 
Franciscan Frier, because they had bene long travelled, 
and exercised in those partes, and had great experience 
in the affaires of the Indies, and were men of good life 
and conscience, for whom I obtained leave of their 
superiours: and so they went with Francis Vazquez de 
Coronado, governour of Nueva Galicia unto the Citie of 
Saint Michael of Culiacan, which is the last Province sub- 
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dued by the Spaniards towarde that quarter, being two 
hundred leagues distant from this Citie of Mexico. 
Assoone as the governour, and the Friers were come unto 
that Citie, hee sent certaine of those Indians which I had 
given him, home into their Countrey, to signifie, and 
declare to the people of the same, That they were to 
understand, that your Majestie had commaunded they 
should not hereafter bee made slaves, and that they should 
not be afrayd any more, but might returne unto their 
houses, and live peaceably in them, (for before that time 
they had bin greatly troubled by the evill dealings which 
were used toward them) and that your Majestie would 
cause them to be chastened, which were the causes of their 
vexation. With these Indians about twentie dayes after 
returned about 400 men; which comming before the 
governour said unto him, that they came on the behalfe 
of al their Countrey-men, to tell him, that they desired 
to see and know those men which did them so great a 
pleasure as to suffer them to returne to their houses, and 
to sow Maiz for their sustenance: for by the space of 
many yeres they were driven to flee into the mountaines, 
hiding themselves like wild beasts, for feare lest they 
should be made slaves, and that they and all the rest of 
their people were ready to doe whatsoever should bee 
commaunded them. Whom the governour comforted with 
good wordes, and gave them victuals, and stayed them 
with him three or foure dayes, wherein the Friers taught 
them to make the signe of the Crosse, and to learne the 
name of our Lorde Jesus Christ, and they with great 
diligence sought to learne the same. After these dayes 
hee sent them home againe, willing them not to be afraid, 
but to be quiet, giving them apparel, beades, knives, and 
other such like things, which I had given him for such 
purposes. The sayde Indians departed very well pleased, 
and said, that whensoever hee would send for them, they 
and many others would come to doe whatsoever he would 
command them. The entrance being thus prepared, Frier 
Marco and his companion, with the Negro and other 
slaves, and Indians which I had given him, went forward 
on their voyage 10. or 12. dayes after. And because I 
had likewise advertisement of a certaine Province called 
Topira situate in the mountaines, and had appoynted the 
governour Vazquez de Coronado, that he should use 
meanes to learne the state thereof; he supposing this to 
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be a matter of great moment, determined himselfe to goe 
and search it, having agreed with the sayd Frier, that he 
should returne by that part of the mountaine, to meete 
with him in a certaine valley called Valle de los Cora- 
cones, beeing 120. leagues distant from Culiacan. The 
governour travelling into this province (as I have written 
in my former letters) found great scarcity of victuals 
there, and the mountaines so craggy, that he could finde 
no way to passe forward, and was inforced to returne 
home to Saint Michael: so that aswell in chusing of the 
entrance, as in not being able to finde the way, it seemeth 
unto all men, that God would shut up the gate to all 
those, which by strength of humane force have gone about 
to attempt this enterprise, and hath reveiled it to a poore 
and bare-footed Frier. And so the Frier beganne to enter 
into the Land, who because he found his entrance so well 
prepared, was very well received; and because he wrote 
the whole successe of his voyage, according to the instruc- 
tion which I had given him to undertake the same, I wil 
not write any more at large, but send your Majestie this 
copy of all such things as he observed in the same. 


A relation of the reverend father Frier Marco de Nica, 
touching his discovery of the kingdome of Cevola or 
Cibola, situate about 30. degrees of latitude, to the 
North of Nueva Espanna. 


Chap. 1. 


Frier Marco de Nica departeth from Saint Michael in 
the Province of Culiacan, standing in 24. degrees of 
Northerly latitude: and comming to the Towne of 
Petatlan, receiveth many courtesies of the Indians there. 
Departing from thence, he had information of many 
Islands, and of a great countrey inhabited with civil 
people; he commeth to Vacupa: where during his 
aboad, he heard newes of Cevola, and of the state of 
the 7. Cities, and of other provinces, & of the rich 
Islands of perles, which extent northward upon the 
coast. 


I Frrer Marco bE Nica of the order of S. Francis, for the 
execution of the instruction of the right honourable lord 
Don Antonio de Mendoca, Vice-roy and captaine Generall 
for the Emperors Majestie in New Spaine, departed from 
the towne of S. Michael in the province of Culiacan on 
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Friday the 7. of March, in the yeere 1539. having for my 
companion Frier Honoratus, and carying with me Stephan 
a Negro, belonging to Andrew Dorantez, and certaine of 
those Indians which the sayde lord Vice-roy had made 
free, and bought for this purpose : whom Francis Vazquez 
de Coronado governour of Nueva Galicia delivered me, 
and with many other Indians of Petatlan, and of the towne 
called Cuchillo, which is some 50. leagues from Petatlan, 
who came to the valley of Culiacan, shewing themselves 
to bee exceeding glad, because they were certified by the 
Indians which had bin set free, whom the said governour 
had sent before to advertise them of their libertie, that 
none of them from thenceforth should be made slaves, 
and that no man should invade them, nor use them badly ; 
signifying unto them, that the Emperors Majesty had 
willed and commanded that it should be so. With the 
foresaid company I went on my voyage untill I came to 
the towne of Petatlan, finding all the way great intertain- 
ment, and provision of victuals, with roses, flowres, and 
other such things, and bowers which they made for me of 
chalke and boughs platted together in all places where 
there were no houses. In this towne of Petatlan I rested 
3. dayes, because my companion Honoratus fell so sicke, 
that I was constrained to leave him there behinde. 

Then, according to my said instruction, I followed my 
journey as the holy Ghost did leade me, without any merit 
of mine, having in my company the said Stephan the 
Negro of Dorantez, and certaine of the Indians which 
had bin set at liberty, and many of the people of the 
countrey, which gave me great intertainment and welcome 
in all places where I came, and made mee bowers of 
trees, giving me such victuals as they had, although they 
were but small: because (as they said) it had not rained 
there in 3 yeres, and because the Indians of this countrey 
sought meanes rather to hide themselves, then to sowe 
corne, for feare of the Christians of the Towne of S. 
Michael, which were wont to make in-roades even to that 
place, and to warre upon them, and to cary them away 
captives. In all this way, which may be about 25 or 30. 
leagues from that part of Petatlan, I saw nothing worthy 
the noting, save that there came to seeke me certaine 
Indians from the Island, where Fernando Cortez the 
Marques of the valley had bin, of whom I was informed, 
that it was an island, & not firme land, as some suppose 
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it to be. They came to ye firme land upon certaine rafts 
of wood: and from the maine to the island is but halfe 
a league by sea, litle more or lesse. Likewise certaine 
Indians of another island greater then this came to visit 
me, which island is farther off, of whom I was informed 
that there were 30. other smal islands, which were in- 
habited, but had smal store of victuals, saving 2. which 
have Maiz or corne of the countrey. These Indians had 
about their necks many great shels which were mother 
of Pearle. I shewed them pearles which I carryed with 
me for a shew, and they told me that there were in the 
Islands great store of them, and those very great: how- 
beit I saw none of them. I followed my voyage through 
a desert of 4. dayes journey, having in my company both 
the Indians of the islands, & those of the mountaines 
which I had passed, and at the end of this desert I found 
other Indians which marvelled to see me, because they 
had no knowledge of any Christians, having no traffike 
nor conversation with those Indians which I had passed, 
in regard of the great desert which was between them. 
These Indians interteined me exceeding courteously, & 
gave me great store of victuals, & sought to touch my 
garments, and called me Hayota, which in their language 
signifieth A man come from heaven. These Indians I 
advertised by my interpreter, according to my instructions, 
in the knowledge of our Lord God in heaven, & of the 
Emperor. In these countries & in all places els by all 
wayes and meanes possible, I sought information where 
any Countreys were of more Cities and people of civilitie 
and understanding, then those which I had found: and 
I could heare no newes of any such: howbeit they tolde 
mee, that foure or five dayes journey within the Countrey, 
at the foote of the mcuntaines, there is a large and 
mightie plaine, wherein they tolde mee, that there were 
many great Townes, and people clad in Cotton: and 
when I shewed them certaine Metals which I carryed with 
mee, to learne what riche Metals were in the Lande, they 
tooke the minerall of Golde and tolde mee, that thereof 
were vesselles among the people of that plaine, and that 
they carryed certaine round greene stones hanging at 
their nostrilles, and at their eares, and that they have 
certaine thinne plates of that Golde, wherewith they 
scrape off their sweat, and that the walles of their Temples 
are covered therewith, and that they use it in all their 
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houshold vessels. And because this Valley is distant 
from the Sea-coast, and my instruction was not to leave 
the Coast, I determined to leave the discovery thereof 
untill my returne; at which time I might doe it more 
commodiously. 

Thus I travelled three dayes journey through Townes 
inhabited by the sayde people, of whome I was received 
as I was of those which I had passed, and came unto a 
Towne of reasonable bignesse, valled Vacupa, where they 
shewed mee great courtesies, and gave mee great store 
of good victuals, because the soyle is very fruitfull, and 
may bee watered. This Towne is fortie leagues distant 
from the Sea. And because I was so farre from the Sea. 
it being two dayes before Passion Sunday, I determined 
to stay there untill Easter, to informe my selfe of the 
Islandes, whereof I sayde before that I had information. 
And so I sent certaine Indians .to the Sea by three severall 
wayes, whom I commaunded to bring mee some Indians 
of the Sea-coast and of some of those Islandes, that I 
might receive information of them: and I sent Stephan 
Dorantez the Negro another way, whom I commaunded 
to goe directly Northward fiftie or threescore leagues, to 
see if by that way hee might learne any newes of any 
notable thing which wee sought to discover, and I agreed 
with him, that if hee found any knowledge of any peopled 
and riche Countrey which were of great importance, that 
hee should goe no further, but should returne in person, 
or should sende mee certaine Indians with that token 
which wee were agreed upon, to wit, that if it were but 
a meane thing, hee should sende mee a white Crosse of 
one handfull long; and if it were any great matter, one 
of two handfuls long; and if it were a Countrey greater 
and better then Nueva Espanna, hee should send mee a 
great crosse. So the sayde Stephan departed from mee 
on Passion-sunday after dinner: and within foure dayes 
after the messengers of Stephan returned unto me with 
a great Crosse as high as a man, and they brought me 
word from Stephan, that I should foorthwith come away 
after him, for hee had found people which gave him 
information of a very mighty Province, and that he had 
certaine Indians in his company, which had bene in the 
sayd Province, and that he had sent me one of the said 
Indians. This Indian told me, that it was thirtie dayes 
journey from the Towne where Stephan was, unto the 
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first Citie of the sayde Province, which is called Cevola. 
Hee affirmed also that there are seven great Cities in this 
Province, all under one Lord, the houses whereof are 
made of Lyme and Stone, and are very great, and the 
least of them with one lofte above head, and some of two 
and of three loftes, and the house of the Lorde of the 
Province of foure, and that all of them joyne one unto 
the other in good order, and that in the gates of the prin- 
cipall houses there are many Turques-stones cunningly 
wrought, whereof hee sayth they have there great plentie : 
also that the people of this Citie goe very well apparelled : 
and that beyond this there are other Provinces, all which 
(hee sayth) are much greater then these seven cities. I 
gave credite to his speach, because I found him to bee 
a man of good understanding: but I deferred my depar- 
ture to follow Stephan Dorantes, both because I thought 
hee would stay for mee, and also to attend the returne 
of my messengers which I had sent unto the Sea, who 
returned unto me upon Easter day, bringing with them 
certaine inhabitants of the Sea-coast, and of two of the 
Islands. Of whom I understoode, that the Islandes above 
mentioned were scarce of victuals, as I had learned before, 
and that they are inhabited by people, which weare shelles 
of Pearles upon their foreheads, and they say that they 
have great Pearles, and much Golde. They informed mee 
of foure and thirtie Islandes, lying one neere unto another : 
they say that the people on the Sea-coast have small store 
of victuals, as also those of the Islandes, and that they 
trafique one with the other upon raftes. This coast 
stretcheth Northward as is to bee seene. These Indians 
of the Coast brought me certaine Targets made of Cow- 
hydes very well dressed, which were so large, that they 
covered them from the head to the very foote, with a 
‘hole in the toppe of the same to looke out before: they 
are so strong, that a Crossebow (as I suppose) will not 
pierce them. 


Chap. 2. 


He hath new information of the seven Cities by certaine 
Indians called Pintados, and of three other kingdomes 
called Marata, Acus, and Totonteac, being Countreys 
very rich in Turqueses and Hides of cattel. Following 
his voyage through those countries, he taketh posses- 
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sion thereof for the Emperors Majestie, and of the 
Indians is much honoured and served with victuals. 


THE same day came three Indians of those which I called 
Pintados, because I saw their faces, breasts and armes 
painted. These dwel farther up into the countrey towards 
the East, and some of them border upon the seven cities, 
which sayd they came to see mee, because they had heard 
of me: and among other things, they gave me informa- 
tion of the seven cities, and of the other Provinces, which 
the Indian that Stephan sent me had tolde mee of, almost 
in the very same maner that Stephan had sent mee worde ; 
and so I sent backe the people of the sea-coast : and two 
Indians of the Islandes sayde they would goe with mee 
seven or eight dayes. 

So with these and with the three Pintados above men- 
tioned, I departed from Vacupa upon Easter tuesday, the 
same way that Stephan went, from whom I received new 
messengers with a Crosse of the bignesse of the first 
which he sent me: which hastened mee forward, and 
assured me that the land which,I sought for, was the 
greatest and best countrey in all those partes. The sayd 
messengers told mee particularly without fayling in any 
one poynt, all that which the first messenger had tolde 
mee, and much more, and gave mee more plaine informa- 
tion thereof. So I travelled that day being Easter tues- 
day, and two dayes more, the very same way that Stephan 
had gone: at the end of which 3 dayes they tolde mee, 
that from that place a man might travell in thirtie dayes 
to the citie of Cevola, which is the first of the seven. 
Neither did one onely tell me thus much, but very many; 
who tolde me very particularly of the greatnesse of the 
houses, and of the fashion of them, as the first mes- 
sengers had informed me. Also they told me, that besides 
these seven Cities, there are 3. other kingdomes which 
are called Marata, Acus, and Totonteac. I enquired of 
them wherefore they travelled so farre from their houses? 
They said that they went for Turqueses, and Hides of 
kine, and other things; and that of all these there was 
great abundance in this Countrey. Likewise I enquired 
how, and by what meanes they obteined these things? 
They tolde me, by their service, and by the sweat of their 
browes, and that they went unto the first citie of the 
Province which is called Cevola, and that they served 
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them in tilling their ground, and in other businesses, and 
that they give them Hydes of oxen, which they have in 
those places, and turqueses for their service, and that the 
people of this city weare very fine and excellent turqueses 
hanging at their eares and at their nostrils. They say 
also, that of these turqueses they make fine workes upon 
the principall gates of the houses of this citie. They 
tolde mee, that the apparell which the inhabitants of 
Cevola weare, is a gowne of cotton downe to the foote, 
with a button at the necke, and a long string hanging 
downe at the same, and that the sleeves of these gownes 
are as broad beneath as above. They say, they gyrd 
themselves with gyrdles of turqueses, and that over these 
coates some weare good apparel, others hides of kine very 
well dressed, which they take to bee the best apparell 
of that countrey, whereof they have there great quantitie. 
Likewise the women goe apparelled, and covered downe 
to the foote. These Indians gave me very good inter- 
tainment, and curiously enquired the day of my departure 
from Vacupa, that at my returne they might provide me 
of foode and lodging. They brought certaine sicke folkes 
before mee, that I might heale them, and sought to touch 
my apparell, and gave mee certaine Cow-hydes so well 
trimmed and dressed, that by them a man might con- 
jecture that they were wrought by civile people, and all 
of them affirmed, that they came from Cevola. 

The next day I followed my journey, and carrying 
with mee the Pintados, I came to another Village where 
I was well received by the people of the same: who like- 
wise sought to touch my garments, and gave mee as 
particular knowledge of the Lande aforesayde, as I had 
received of those which mette mee before: and also tolde 
mee, that from that place certaine people were gone with 
Stephan Dorantez foure or five dayes journey. And here 
I found a great crosse, which Stephan had left me for a 
signe, that the newes of the good Countrey increased, 
and left worde, that with all haste they should sende mee 
away, and that hee would stay for mee at the ende of the 
first Desert that he mette with. Heere I set up two 
Crosses, and tooke possession according to mine instruc- 
tion, because that the Countrey seemed better unto mee 
then that which I had passed, and that I thought it meete 
to make an acte of possession as farre as that place. 

In this maner I travailed five dayes, alwayes finding 
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inhabited places with great hospitalitie and intertainments, 
and many Turqueses, and Oxe-hides, and the like report 
concerning the countrey. Heere I understood, that after 
two dayes journey I should finde a desert where there is 
no foode; but that there were certaine gone before to 
build mee lodgings, and to carrie foode for mee: where- 
upon I hastened my way, hoping to finde Stephan at the 
ende thereof, because in that place hee had left worde that 
hee would stay for mee. Before I came to the desert, 
I mette with a very pleasant Towne, by reason of great 
store of waters conveighed thither to water the same. 
Heere I mette with many people both men and women 
clothed in Cotton, and some covered with Oxe-hydes, 
which generally they take for better apparell then that of 
cotton. All the people of this Village goe in Caconados, 
that is to say, with Turqueses hanging at their nostrilles 
and eares: which Turqueses they call Cacona. Amongst 
others, the Lord of this Village came unto me, and two 
of his brethren very well apparelled in Cotton, who also 
were in Caconados, each of them having his collar of 
Turqueses about his necke: and they presented unto mee 
many wilde beastes, as Conies, Quailes, Maiz, nuttes of 
Pine trees, and all in great abundance, and offered mee 
many Turqueses, and dressed Oxe-hydes, and very fayre 
vessels to drinke in, and other things: whereof I would 
receive no whit. And having my garment of gray cloth, 
which in Spaine is called caragoca, the Lord of this 
Village, and the other Indians touched my gowne with 
their handes, and tolde mee, that of such Cloth there was 
great store in Totonteac, and that the people of that 
Countrey wore the same. Whereat I laughed, and sayde 
that it was nothing else but such apparell of Cotton as 
they wore. And they replyed : We would have thee thinke 
that we understand, that that apparell which thou wearest, 
and that which we weare are of divers sortes. Under- 
stand thou, that in Cevola all the houses are full of that 
apparell which we weare, but in Totonteac there are cer- 
taine litle beasts, from whom they take that thing where- 
with such apparell as thou wearest, is made. I prayed 
them to informe mee more playnely of this matter. And 
they tolde mee that the sayde beastes were about the 
bignesse of the two braches or spaniels which Stephan 
caryed with him, and they say that there is great store 
of that cattell in Totonteac. 


: 
: 
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Chap. 3. 
He entreth into a desert, and the Indians suffer him to 
want nothing necessary. Following his Voyage, he 
commeth into a fertile valley, and hath certaine know- 
ledge given him (as he had before) of the state of 
Cevola and of Totonteac; and that the coast of the 
sea in 35. degrees trendeth much to the Westward : 
and also of the kingdomes of Marata and Acus. 


THE next day I entred into the Desert, and where I was 
to dine, I found bowers made, and victuals in abundance 
by a rivers side: and at night I found bowers and victuals 
in like sort, and after that maner I found for 4. dayes 
travell: all which time the wildernesse continueth. 

At the ende of these foure dayes, I entred into a valley 
very well inhabited with people. At the first Village there 
mette me many men and women with victuals, and all 
of them had Turqueses hanging at their nostrils and eares, 
and some had collars of turqueses like those which the 
Lord of the Village before I came to the Desert, and his 
two brethren wore: saving that they ware them but single 
about their neckes, and these people weare them three 
or foure times double, and goe in good apparell, and 
skinnes of Oxen: and the women weare of the sayd Tur- 
queses at their nostrils and eares, and very good wast- 
coats and other garments. Heere there was as great 
knowledge of Cevola, as in Nueva Espanna of Temis- 
titan, and in Peru of Cuzco: and they tolde us particularly 
the maner of their houses, lodgings, streetes and market- 
places, as men that had bene oftentimes there, and as 
those which were furnished from thence with things: 
necessary for the service of their housholde, as those also 
had done, which I already had passed. I tolde them it 
was impossible that the houses should be made in such 
sort as they informed mee, and they for my better under- 
standing tooke earth or ashes, and powred water there- 
upon, and shewed me how they layd stones upon it, and 
how the buylding grewe up, as they continued laying 
stones thereon, untill it mounted aloft. I asked them 
whether the men of that Countrey had wings to mount 
up unto those loftes: whereat they laughed, and shewed 
mee a Ladder in as good sort as I my selfe was able to 
describe it. Then they tooke a Staffe and helde it over 
their heads, and said that the lofts were so high one above 
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another. Likewise heere I had information of the woollen 
cloth of Totonteac, where they say are houses like those 
of Cevola, and better and more in number, and that it is 
a great Province, and hath no governour. 

Here I understood that the coast of the sea trended 
much toward the West: for unto the entrance of this 
first desert which I passed, the coast still stretched North- 
ward: and because the trending of the coast is a thing 
of great importance, I was desirous to knowe and see it: 
and I saw plainely, that in 35. degrees the coast stretcheth 
to the West, whereat I rejoyced no lesse, then of the good 
newes within land, and so I returned backe to proceede 
on my journey. 

Through the foresayd valley I travailed five dayes 
journey, which is inhabited with goodly people, and so 
aboundeth with victuals, that it sufficeth to feede above 
three thousand horsemen: it is all well watered and like 
a garden: the burroughs and townes are halfe and a 
quarter of a league long, and in all these villages, I 
found very ample report of Cevola, whereof they made 
such particular relation unto me, as people which goe 
yeerely thither to earne their living. Here I found a man 
borne in Cevola, who told me that he came thither, 
having escaped from the governour or Lieutenant of the 
towne; for the Lord of these seven Cities liveth and 
abideth in one of those townes called Ahacus, and in the 
rest he appoynteth lieu-tenants under him. This townes- 
man of Cevola is a white man of a good complexion, 
somewhat well in yeeres, and of farre greater capacitie 
then the inhabitants of this valley, or then those which 
I had left behind me. Hee sayde that hee would goe 
with mee, that I might begge his pardon: and of him 
I learned many particulars: he tolde me that Cevola was 
a great Citie, inhabited with great store of people, and 
having many Streetes and Market-places: and that in 
some partes of this Citie there are certaine very great 
houses of five stories high, wherein the chiefe of the Citie 
assemble themselves at certaine dayes of the yeere. He 
sayeth that the houses are of Lyme and Stone, according 
as others had tolde mee before, and that the gates, and 
small pillars of the principall houses are of Turqueses, 
and all the vessels wherein they are served, and the other 
ornaments of their houses were of golde: and that the 
other sixe Cities are built like unto this, whereof some 
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are bigger: and that Ahacus is the chiefest of them. Hee 
sayth that toward the Southeast there is a kingdome called 
Marata, and that there were woont to be many, and those 
great Cities, which were all built of houses of Stone, with 
divers lofts; and that these have and doe wage warre 
with the Lord of the seven cities, through which warre 
this kingdome of Marata is for the most part wasted, 
although it yet continueth and mainteineth warre against 
the other. 

Likewise he saith, that the kingdome called Totanteac 
lyeth toward the West, which he saith is a very mightie 
Province, replenished with infinite store of people and 
riches: and that in the sayde Kingdome they weare 
woollen cloth like that which I weare, and other finer 
sorts of woollen cloth made of the fleeces of those beastes 
which they described before unto me: and that they are 
a very civile people. Moreover hee tolde me, that there 
is another great Province and kingdome called Acus; for 
there is Acus, and Ahacus with an aspiration, which is 
the principall of the seven cities: and Acus without an 
aspiration is a kingdome and Province of it selfe. He 
told me also, that the apparel which they weare in Cevola 
is after the same maner as they before had certified me, 
and that all the inhabitants of the Citie lie upon beddes 
raysed a good height from the ground, with quilts and 
canopies over them, which cover the sayde Beds: and 
hee tolde mee that he would goe with me to Cevola and 
farther also, if I would take him with me. The like 
relation was given unto me in this towne by many others, 
but not so particularly. I travelled three dayes journey 
through this valley: the inhabitants whereof made mee 
exceeding great cheere and intertainement. In this valley 
I saw above a thousand Oxe-hides most excellently 
trimmed and dressed. And here also I sawe farre greater 
store of Turqueses and chaines made thereof, then in all 
places which I had passed; and they say, that all com- 
meth from the city of Cevola, whereof they have great 
knowledge, as also of the kingdome of Marata, and of 
the kingdomes of Acus and Totonteac. 


Chap. 4. 

Of a very great beast with one horne upon his forehead ; 
and of the courtesies which the Indians shewed Frier 
Marcus of Nica, in his Voyage. Also how cruelly 
x M 
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Stephan Dorantez and his companions were used upon 
their arrivall at Cevola, by the Lorde thereof. 


Here they shewed me an hide halfe as bigge againe as 
the hide of a great oxe, and tolde me that it was the skin 
of a beast which had but one horne upon his forehead, 
& that this horne bendeth toward his breast, and that out 
of the same goeth a point right forward, wherein he hath 
so great strength, that it will breake any thing how strong 
so ever it be, if he runne against it, and that there are 
great store of these beasts in that Countrey. The colour 
of the hide is of the colour of a great Goat-skin, and the 
haire is a finger thicke. Here I had messengers from 
Stephan which brought me word, that by this time he 
was come to the farthest part of the desert, and that he 
was very joyfull, because the farther he went, the more 
perfect knowledge he had of the greatnesse of the coun- 
trey, and sent me word, that since his departure from 
me, hee never had found the Indians in any lye: for even 
unto that very place he had found al in such maner as 
they had informed him, & hoped that he should find the 
like at his arrivall in the valley which he was going unto, 
as he had found in the villages before passed. I set up 
crosses, and used those acts and ceremonies, which were 
to be done according to my instructions. The inhabitants 
requested me to stay here three or foure daies, because 
that from this place there were foure dayes journey unto 
the desert, and from the first entrance into the same desert 
unto the citie of Cevola are 15 great dayes journey more; 
also that they would provide victuals for me and other 
necessaries for that voyage. Likewise they told me, that 
with Stephan the Negro were gone above 300 men to 
beare him company, and to carry victuals after him, and 
that in like sort many of them would go with me to serve 
me, because they hoped to returne home rich. I thanked 
them, and willed them to set things in order with speede, 
and so I rested there three dayes, wherein I alwayes 
informed my selfe of Cevola, and of as many other things 
as I could learne, and called many Indians unto mee, 
and examined them severally, and all of them agreed in 
one tale, and told me of the great multitude of people, 
and of the order of the streetes, of the greatnesse of the 
houses, and of the strength of the gates, agreeing alto- 
gether with that which the rest before had told me. After 
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three dayes many assembled themselves to go with me, 
30 of the principal of whom I tooke, being very well 
apparelled, and with chaines of turqueses, which some 
of them weare five or sixe times double, and other people 
to cary things necessary for them and me, and so set 
forward on my voyage. 

Thus I entred into the second desert on the 9 of May, 
and travelled the first day by a very broad and beaten 
way, & we came to diner unto a water, where the Indians 
had made provision for me: and at night we came to 
another water, where I found a house which they had 
fully made up for me, and another house stood made 
where Stephan lodged when he passed that way, and many 
old cottages and many signes of fire which the people had 
made that travelled to Cevola by this way. In this sort 
I travelled 12 dayes journey being alway well provided of 
victuals, of wild beasts, Hares, and Partridges of the same 
colour and tast with those of Spaine although they are 
not so big, for they be somewhat lesse. 

Here met us an Indian the sonne of one of the chiefe 
men that accompanied mee, which had gone before with 
Stephan, who came in a great fright, having his face and 
body all covered with sweat, and shewing exceeding sad- 
nesse in his countenance; and he told mee that a dayes 
journey before Stephan came to Cevola he sent his great 
Mace made of a gourd by his messengers, as he was 
alwayes woont to send them before him, that hee might 
knowe in what sort hee came unto them, which gourd 
had a string of belles upon it, and two feathers one white 
and another red, in token that he demanded safe conduct, 
and that he came peaceably. And when they came to 
Cevola before the Magistrate, which the Lord of the citie 
had placed there for his Lieutenant, they delivered him 
the sayde great gourd, who tooke the same in his hands, 
and after he had spyed the belles, in a great rage and 
fury hee cast it to the ground, and willed the messengers 
to get them packing with speed, for he knew well ynough 
what people they were, and that they should will them 
in no case to enter into the citie, for if they did hee would 
put them all to death. The messengers returned and tolde 
Stephan how things had passed, who answered them, that 
it made no great matter, and would needes proceed on his 
voyage till he came to the citie of Cevola: where he found 
men that would not let him enter into the towne, but shut 
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him into a great house which stoode without the citie, 
and straightway tooke all things from him which hee 
caried to truck and barter with them, and certaine tur- 
queses, and other things which he had received of the 
Indians by the way, and they kept him there all that night 
without giving him meate or drinke, and the next day in 
the morning this Indian was a thirst, and went out of the 
house to drinke at a river that was neere at hand, and 
within a little while after he saw Stephan running away, 
and the people followed him, and slew certaine of the 
Indians which went in his company. And when this 
Indian saw these things, he hid himselfe on the banks of 
the river, and afterward crossed the high way of the 
desert. The Indians that went with me hearing these 
newes began incontinently to lament, and I thought these 
heavie and bad newes would cost mee my life, neither did 
I feare so much the losse of mine owne life, as that I 
should not bee able to returne to give information of the 
greatnesse of that Countrey, where our Lord God might 
be glorified: and streightway I cut the cords of my 
budgets which I carried with me-ful of merchandise for 
traffique, which I would not doe till then, nor give any 
thing to any man, and began to divide all that I carried 
with mee among the principall men, willing them not to 
be afraid, but to goe forward with me, and so they did. 
And going on our way, within a dayes journey of Cevola 
wee met two other Indians of those which went with 
Stephan, which were bloody and wounded in many places : 
and assoone as they came to us, they which were with 
mee began to make great lamentation. These wounded 
Indians I asked for Stephan, and they agreeing in all 
poynts with the first Indian sayd, that after they had put 
him into the foresayd great house without giving him meat 
or drinke all that day and all that night, they tooke from 
Stephan all the things which hee carried with him. The 
next day when the Sunne was a lance high, Stephan went 
out of the house, and some of the chiefe men with him, 
and suddenly came store of people from the citie, whom 
assoone as hee sawe he began to run away and we like- 
wise, and foorthwith they shot at us and wounded us, 
and certaine dead men fell upon us, and so we lay till 
night and durst not stirre, and we heard great rumours in 
the citie, and saw many men and women keeping watch 
and ward upon the walles thereof, and after this we could 
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shot him to death, as they have done all the rest 
which went with him, so that none are escaped but 
we onely. 

Chap. 5. 

The situation and greatnesse of the Citie of Cevola, and 
how frier Marcus tooke possession thereof and of other 
provinces, calling the same. The new kingdome of 
S. Francis, and how after his departure from thence 
being preserved by God in so dangerous a voyage, he 
arrived at Compostella in Nueva Galicia. 


HavincG considered the former report of the Indians, and 
the evill meanes which I had to prosecute my voyage as 
I desired, I thought it not good wilfully to loose my life 
as Stephan did: and so I told them, that God would 
punish those of Cevola, and that the Viceroy when he 
should understand what had happened, would send many 
Christians to chastise them: but they would not beleeve 
me, for they sayde that no man was able to withstand 
the power of Cevola. And herewithall I left them, and 
went aside two or three stones cast, and when I returned 
I found an Indian of mine which I had brought from 
Mexico called Marcus, who wept and sayde unto me: 
Father, these men have consulted to kill us, for they say, 
that through your and Stephans meanes their fathers are 
slaine, and that neither man nor woman of them shall 
remaine unslaine. Then againe I devided among them 
certaine other things which I had, to appease them, 
whereupon they were somewhat pacified, albeit they still 
shewed great griefe for the people which were slaine. 
I requested some of them to goe to Cevola, to see if any 
other Indian were escaped, with intent that they might 
learne some newes of Stephan; which I could not obtaine 
at their handes. When I saw this, I sayd unto them, that 
I purposed to see the citie of Cevola, whatsoever came 
of it. They sayde that none of them would goe with 
me. At the last when they sawe mee resolute, two of 
the chiefe of them sayde they would goe with me; with 
whome and with mine Indians and interpreters I followed 
my way, till I came within sight of Cevola, which is 
situate on a plaine at the foote of a round hill, and 
maketh shew to bee a faire citie, and is better seated then 
any that I have seene in these partes. The houses are 
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builded in order, according as the Indians told me, all 
made of stone with divers stories, and flatte roofes, as 
farre as I could discerne from a mountaine, whither I 
ascended to viewe the citie. The people are somewhat 
white, they weare apparell, and lie in beds, their weapons 
are bowes, they have Emralds and other jewels, although 
they esteeme none so much as turqueses, wherewith they 
adorne the walles of the porches of their houses, and their 
apparell and vessels, and they use them in stead of money 
through all the Countrey. Their apparell is of cotton 
and of oxe hides, and this is their most commendable and 
honourable apparell. They use vessels of gold and silver, 
for they have no other mettall, whereof there is greater 
use and more abundance then in Peru, and they buy the 
same for turqueses in the province of the Pintados, where 
there are sayd to be mines of great abundance. Of other 
kingdomes I could not obtaine so particular instruction. 
Divers times I was tempted to goe thither, because I 
knewe I could but hazard my life, and that I had offered 
unto God the first day that I began my journey: in the 
ende I began to bee afraid, considering in what danger I 
should put my selfe, and that if I should dye, the know- 
ledge of this Countrey should be lost, which in my 
judgement is the greatest and the best-that hitherto hath 
beene discovered: and when I tolde the chief men, what 
a goodly citie Cevola seemed unto mee, they answered me 
that it was the least of the seven cities, and that Totonteac 
is the greatest and best of them all, because it hath so 
many houses and people, that there is no ende of them. 
Having seene the disposition and situation of the place, 
I thought good to name that Countrey El Nuevo reyno 
de san Francisco: in which place I made a great heape 
of stones by the helpe of the Indians, and on the toppe 
thereof I set up a small slender crosse because I wanted 
meanes to make a greater, and sayd that I set up that 
crosse and heape in the name of the most honourable 
Lord Don Antonio de Mendocga Viceroy and Captaine 
generall of Nueva Espanna, for the Emperour our Lord, 
in token of possession, according to mine instruction. 
Which possession I sayd that I tooke in that place of all 
the seven cities, & of the kingdomes of Totonteac, of 
Acus, and of Marata. Thus I returned with much more 
feare then victuals, and went untill I found the people 
which I had left behind mee, with all the speede that I 
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could make, whome I overtooke in two dayes travell, and 
went in their company till I had passed the desert, where 
I was not made so much of as before: for both men and 
women made great lamentation for the people which were 
slaine at Cevola, and with feare I hastened from the 
people of this valley, and travelled tenne leagues the first 
day, and so I went daily eight or ten leagues, without 
staying untill I had passed the second desert. And 
though I were in feare, yet I determined to go to the 
great plaine, wherof I said before, that I had informa- 
tion, being situate at the foote of the mountaines, and 
in that place I understoode, that this plaine is inhabited 
for many dayes journey toward the East, but I durst not 
enter into it, considering, that if hereafter wee shoulde 
inhabite this other Countrey of the seven cities, and the 
kingdomes before mentioned, that then I might better 
discover the same, without putting my selfe in hazard, 
and leave it for this time, that I might give relation of 
the things which I had now seene. At the entrance of 
this plaine I sawe but seven Townes onely of a reason- 
able bignesse, which were a farre off in a lowe valley 
beeing very greene and a most fruitfull soyle, out of which 
ranne many Rivers. I was informed that there was much 
golde in this valley, and that the inhabitants worke it 
into vessels and thinne plates, wherewith they strike and 
take off their sweat, and that they are people that will 
not suffer those of the other side of the plaine to traffique 
with them, and they could not tell me the cause thereof. 
Here I set up two crosses, and tooke possession of the 
plaine and valley in like sort and order, as I did at other 
places before mentioned. And from thence I returned 
on my voyage with as much haste as I coulde make, untill 
I came to the citie of Saint Michael in the province of 
Culiacan, thinking there to have found Francis Vazquez 
de Coronado governour of Nueva Galicia, and finding him 
not there, I proceeded on my journey till I came to the 
Citie of Compostella, where I found him. I write not 
here many other particularities, because they are imper- 
tinent to this matter: I only report that which I have 
seene, and which was told me concerning the Countreys 
through which I travelled, and of those which I had 
information of. 
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The relation of Francis Vazquez de Coronado, Captaine 
generall of the people which were sent in the name of 
the Emperours majestie to the Countrey of Cibola newly 
discovered, which he sent to Don Antonio de Mendoca 
Viceroy of Mexico, of such things as happened in his 
voyage from the 22. of Aprill in the yeere 1540. which 
departed from Culiacan forward, and of such things 
as hee found in the Countrey which he passed. 


Chap. 1. 

Francis Vazquez departeth with his armie from Culiacan, 
and after divers troubles in his voyage, arriveth at the 
valley of the people called Los Caracones, which he 
findeth barren of Maiz: for obtaining whereof hee 
sendeth to the valley called The valley of the Lord: 
he is informed of the greatnesse of the valley of the 
people called Caracones, and of the nature of those 
people, and of certaine Islands lying along that coast. 


THE 22. of the moneth of Aprill last past I departed from 
the province of Culiacan with part of the army, and in 
such order as I mentioned unto your Lordship, and 
according to the successe I assured my selfe, by all likeli- 
hood that I shall not bring all mine armie together in 
this enterprise: because the troubles have bene so great 
and the want of victuals, that I thinke all this yeere wil 
not be sufficient to performe this enterprise, & if it should 
bee performed in so short a time, it would be to the great 
losse of our people. For as I wrote unto your Lordship, 
I was fourescore dayes in travailing to Culiacan, in all 
which time I and those Gentlemen my companions which 
were horsemen, carried on our backs, and on our horses, 
a little victuall, so that from henceforward wee carried 
none other needefull apparell with us, that was above 
a pound weight: and all this notwithstanding, and though 
wee put our selves to such a small proportion of victuals 
which wee carried, for all the order that possibly wee 
could take, wee were driven to our shifts. And no 
marvayle, because the way is rough and long: and with 
the carriage of our Harquebuses downe the mountaines, 
and hilles, and in the passage of Rivers, the greater part 
of our corne was spoyled. And because I send your 
Lordship our voyage drawen in a Mappe, I will speake 
no more thereof in this my letter. 
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Thirtie leagues before wee arrived at the place which 
the father provinciall tolde us so well of in his relation, 
I sent Melchior Diaz before with fifteene horses, giving 
him order to make but one dayes journey of two, 
because hee might examine all things, against mine 
arrivall: who travailed foure dayes’ journey through 
exceeding rough Mountaines where hee found neither 
victuals, nor people, nor information of any things, 
saving that hee found two or three poore little villages, 
containing 20. or 30. cottages a piece, and by the in- 
habitants thereof hee understoode that from thence 
forward there were nothing but exceeding rough moun- 
taines which ran very farre, utterly disinhabited and voyd 
of people. And because it was labour lost, I would not 
write unto your Lordship thereof. 

It grieved the whole company, that a thing so highly 
commended, and whereof the father had made so great 
bragges, should be found so contrary, and it made them 
suspect that all the rest would fall out in like sort. Which 
when I perceived I sought to encourage them the best 
I coulde, telling them that your Lordshippe alwayes was 
of opinion, that this voyage was a thing cast away, and 
that wee should fixe our cogitation upon those seven Cities, 
and other provinces, whereof wee had knowledge: that 
there should bee the ende of our enterprise: and with 
this resolution and purpose wee all marched cheerefully 
through a very badde way which was not passable but 
one by one, or else wee must force out with Pioners the 
path which wee founde, wherewith the Souldiours were 
not a little offended, finding all that the Frier had sayde 
to bee quite contrary: for among other things which the 
father sayde and affirmed, this was one, that the way 
was plaine and good, and that there was but one small 
hill of halfe a league in length. And yet in trueth there 
are mountaines which although the way were well mended 
could not bee passed without great danger of breaking 
the horses neckes: and the way was such, that of the 
cattell which your Lordship sent us for the provision of 
our armie wee lost a great part in the voyage through 
the roughnesse of the rockes. The lambes and sheepe 
lost their hoofes in the way : and of those which I brought 
from Culiacan, I left the greater part at the River of 
Lachimi, because they could not keepe company with us, 
and because they might come softly after us, foure men on 
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horsebacke remained with them which are nowe come 
unto us, and have brought us not past foure and twentie 
lambes, and foure sheepe, for all the rest were dead with 
travailing through that rough passage, although they 
travailed but two leagues a day, and rested themselves 
every day. 

At length I arrived at the valley of the people called 
Caracones, the 26. day of the moneth of May: and from 
Culiacan untill I came thither, I could not helpe my selfe, 
save onely with a great quantitie of bread of Maiz: for 
seeing the Maiz in the fieldes were not yet ripe, I was 
constrained to leave them all behind me. In this valley 
of the Caracones wee found more store of people then in 
any other part of the Countrey which wee had passed, 
and great store of tillage. But I understood that there 
was store thereof in another valley called The Lords 
valley, which I woulde not disturbe with force, but sent 
thither Melchior Diaz with wares of exchange to procure 
some, and to give the sayde Maiz to the Indians our 
friendes which wee brought with us, and to some others 
that had lost their cattell in the way, and were not able 
to carry their victuals so farre which they brought from 
Culiacan. It pleased God that wee gate some small 
quantitie of Maiz with this traffique, whereby certaine 
Indians were releived and some Spanyards. 

And by that time that wee were come to this valley of 
the Caracones, some tenne or twelve of our horses were 
dead through wearinesse: for being overcharged with 
great burdens, and having but little meate, they could not 
endure the travaile. Likewise some of our Negros and 
some of our Indians dyed here; which was no small want 
unto us for the performance of our enterprise. They 
tolde me that this valley of the Caracones is five dayes 
journey from the Westerne Sea. I sent for the Indians 
of the Sea coast to understand their estate, and while I 
stayed for them the horses rested: and I stayed there 
foure dayes, in which space the Indians of the Sea coast 
came unto mee: which told mee, that two dayes sayling 
from their coast of the Sea, there were seven or eight 
Islands right over against them, well inhabited with 
people, but badly furnished with victuals, and were a 
rude people: And they told mee, that they had seene 
a Shippe passe by not farre from the shore: which I 
wote not what to thinke whither it were one of those 
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that went to discover the Countrey, or else a Ship of 
the Portugals. 


Chap. 2. 


They come to Chichilticale: after they had rested them- 
selves two dayes there, they enter into a Countrey 
very barren of victuals, and hard to travaile for thirtie 
leagues, beyond which they found a Countrey very 
pleasant, and a river called Rio del Lino, they fight 
with the Indians being assaulted by them, and with 
victorie vanquishing their citie, they relieved them- 
selves of their pinching hunger. 


I DEPARTED from the Caracones, and alwayes kept by the 
Sea coast as neere as I could judge, and in very deed 
I still found my selfe the farther off: in such sort that 
when I arrived at Chichilticale I found my selfe tenne 
dayes journey from the Sea: and the father provinciall 
sayd that it was onely but five leagues distance, and that 
hee had seene the same. Wee all conceived great griefe 
and were not a little confounded, when we saw that wee 
found every thing contrary to the information which he 
had given your Lordship. 

The Indians of Chichilticale say, that if at any time 
they goe to the Sea for fish, and other things that they 
carry, they goe traversing, and are tenne dayes journey 
in going thither. And I am of opinion that the information 
which the Indians give me should be true. The sea 
returneth toward the West right over against the Cara- 
cones the space of tenne or twelve leagues. Where I 
found that your Lordships ships were seene, which went 
to discover the haven of Chichilticale, which father Marcus 
of Nica sayd to bee in five and thirtie degrees. God 
knoweth what griefe of mind I have sustained: because 
I am in doubt that some mishappe is fallen unto them: 
and if they follow the coast, as they sayde they would, 
as long as their victuals last which they carry with them, 
whereof I left them store in Culiacan, and if they be not 
fallen into some misfortune, I hope well in God that by 
this they have made some good discoverie, and in this 
respect their long staying out may be pardoned. 

I rested my selfe two dayes in Chichilticale, and to have 
done well I should have stayed longer, in respect that 
here wee found our horses so tyred: but because wee 
wanted victuals, wee had no leasure to rest any longer: 
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I entred the confines of the desert Countrey on Saint Johns 
eve, and to refresh our former travailes, the first dayes 
we founde no grasse, but worser way of mountaines and 
badde passages, then wee had passed alreadie: and the 
horses being tired, were greatly molested therewith: so 
that in this last desert wee lost more horses then wee had 
lost before: and some of my Indians which were our 
friendes dyed, and one Spanyard whose name was 
Spinosa; and two Negroes, which dyed with eating 
certaine herbes for lacke of victuals. From this place I 
sent before mee one dayes journey the master of the fielde 
Don Garcia Lopez de Cardenas with fifteene horses to 
discover the Countrey, and prepare our way: wherein hee 
did like himselfe, and according to the confidence which 
your Lordship reposed in him. And well I wote he fayled 
not to do his part: for as I have enformed your Lordship, 
it is most wicked way, at least thirtie leagues and more, 
because they are inaccessible mountaines. 

But after wee had passed these thirtie leagues, wee 
found fresh rivers, and grasse like that of Castile, and 
specially of that sort which we-call Scaramoio, many 
Nutte trees and Mulberie trees, but the Nutte trees differ 
from those of Spayne in the leafe: and there was Flaxe, 
but chiefly neere the bankes of a certayne river which 
therefore wee called El] Rio del Lino, that is say, the river 
of Flaxe : wee found no Indians at all for a dayes travaile, 
but afterward foure Indians came out unto us in peace- 
able maner, saying that they were sent even to that desert 
place to signifie unto us that wee were welcome, and that 
the next day all the people would come out to meete us 
on the way with victuals: and the master of the fielde 
gave them a crosse, willing them to signifie to those of 
their citie that they should not feare, and they should 
rather let the people stay in their houses, because I came 
onely in the name of his majestie to defend and ayd them. 

And this done, Fernando Alvarado returned to adver- 
tise mee, that certaine Indians were come unto them in 
peaceable maner, and that two of them stayed for my 
comming with the master of the fielde. Whereupon I 
went unto them and gave them beades and certaine short 
clokes, willing them to returne unto their citie, and bid 
them to stay quiet in their houses, and feare nothing. 
And this done I sent the master of the field to search 
whether there were any bad passage which the Indians 
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might keepe against us, and that hee should take and 
defend it untill the next day that I shoulde come thither. 
So hee went, and found in the way a very bad passage, 
where wee might have sustayned very great harme: 
wherefore there hee seated himselfe with his company that 
were with him: and that very night the Indians came 
to take that passage to defend it, and finding it taken, 
they assaulted our men there, and as they tell mee, they 
assaulted them like valiant men; although in the ende 
they retired and fledde away; for the master of the fielde 
was watchfull, and was in order with his company: the 
Indians in token of retreate sounded on a certaine small 
trumpet, and did no hurt among the Spanyards. The 
very same night the master of the fielde certified mee 
hereof. Whereupon the next day in the best order that 
I could I departed in so great want of victuall, that I 
thought that if wee should stay one day longer without 
foode, wee should all perish for hunger, especially the 
Indians, for among us all we had not two bushels of 
corne: wherefore it behooved mee to pricke forwarde 
without delay. The Indians here and their made fires, and 
were answered againe afarre off as orderly as wee for our 
lives could have done, to give their fellowes understanding, 
how wee marched and where we arrived. 

Assoone as I came within sight of this citie of Granada, 
I sent Don Garcias Lopez Campe-master, frier Daniel, 
and frier Luys, and Fernando Vermizzo somewhat before 
with certaine horsemen, to seeke the Indians and to 
advertise them that our comming was not to hurt them, 
but to defend them in the name of the Emperour our 
Lord, according as his majestie had given us in charge: 
which message was delivered to the inhabitants of that 
countrey by an interpreter. But they like arrogant people 
made small account thereof: because we seemed very 
few in their eyes, and that they might destroy us without 
any difficultie; and they strooke frier Luys with an arrow 
on the gowne, which by the grace of God did him no 
harme. 

In the meane space I arrived with all the rest of the 
horsemen, and footemen, and found in the fieldes a great 
sort of the Indians which beganne to shoote at us with 
their arrowes: and because I would obey your will and 
the commaund of the Marques, I woulde not let my 
people charge them, forbidding my company, which 
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intreated mee that they might set upon them, in any wise 
to provoke them, saying that that which the enemies did 
was nothing, and that it was not meete to set upon so 
fewe people. On the other side the Indians perceiving that 
wee stirred not, tooke great stomacke and courage unto 
them: insomuch that they came hard to our horses heeles 
to shoote at us with their arrowes. Whereupon seeing 
that it was now time to stay no longer, and that the friers 
also were of the same opinion, I set upon them without 
any danger: for suddenly they fled part to the citie which 
was neere and well fortified, and other into the field, 
which way they could shift: and some of the Indians 
were slaine, and more had beene if I would have suffered 
them to have bene pursued. 

But considering that hereof wee might reape but small 
profite, because the Indians that were without, were fewe, 
and those which were retired into the citie, with them 
which stayed within at the first were many, where the 
victuals were whereof wee had so great neede, I assembled 
my people, and devided them as I thought best to assault 
the citie, and I compassed it about: and because the 
famine which wee sustained suffered no delay, my selfe 
with certaine of these gentlemen and souldiers put our 
selves on foote, and commaunded that- the crossebowes 
and harquebusiers shoulde give the assault, and shoulde 
beate the enemies from the walles, that they might not 
hurt us, and I assaulted the walles on one side, where 
they tolde me there was a scaling ladder set up, and that 
there was one gate: but the crossebowmen suddenly 
brake the strings of their bowes, and the harquebusiers 
did nothing at all: for they came thither so weake and 
feeble, that scarcely they coulde stand on their feete: and 
by this meanes the people that were aloft on the wals to 
defend the towne were no way hindered from doing us 
all the mischiefe they could: so that twise they strooke 
mee to the ground with infinite number of great stones, 
which they cast downe: and if I had not beene defended 
with an excellent good headpiece which I ware, I thinke 
it had gone hardly with mee: neverthelesse my companie 
tooke mee up with two small wounds in the face, and an 
arrowe sticking in my foote, and many blowes with stones 
on my armes and legges, and thus I went out of the 
battell very weake. I thinke that if Don Garcias Lopez 
de Cardenas the second time that thev strooke mee to the 
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ground had not succoured mee with striding over mee 
like a good knight, I had beene in farre greater danger 
then I was. But it pleased God that the Indians yeelded 
themselves unto us, and that this citie was taken: and 
such store of Maiz was found therein, as our necessitie 
required. The Master of the fielde, and Don Pedro de 
Tovar, and Fernando de Alvarado, and Paul de Melgosa 
Captaines of the footemen escaped with certaine knocks 
with stones: though none of them were wounded with 
arrowes, yet Agoniez Quarez was wounded in one arme 
with the shot of an arrowe, and one Torres a townesman 
of Panuco was shot into the face with another, and two 
footemen more had two small woundes with arrowes. 
And because my armour was gilded and glittering, they 
all layd load on mee, and therefore I was more wounded 
then the rest, not that I did more then they, or put my 
selfe forwarder then the rest, for all these Gentlemen and 
souldiers carried themselves as manfully as was looked for 
at their hands. I am nowe well recovered I thanke God, 
although somewhat bruised with stones. Likewise in the 
skirmish which wee had in the fieldes, two or three other 
souldiers were hurt, and three horses slaine, one of Don 
Lopez, the other of Viliega and the third of Don Alonso 
Manrique, and seven or eight other horses were wounded ; 
but both the men and horses are whole and sound. 


Chap. 3. 

Of the situation and state of the seven cities called the 
Kingdome of Cibola, and of the customes and qualities 
of those people, and of the beasts which are found 
there. 


IT remaineth now to certifie your Honour of the seven 
cities, and of the kingdomes and provinces whereof the 
Father provinciall made report unto your Lordship. And 
to bee briefe, I can assure your honour, he sayd the trueth 
in nothing that he reported, but all was quite contrary, 
saving onely the names of the cities, and great houses of 
stone : for although they bee not wrought with Turqueses, 
nor with lyme, nor’ brickes, yet are they very excellent 
good houses of three or foure or five lofts high, wherein 
are good lodgings and faire chambers with lathers in 
stead of staires, and certaine cellers under the ground very 
good and paved, which are made for winter, they are in 
maner like stooves: and the lathers which they have for 
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their houses are all in a maner mooveable and portable, 
which are taken away and set downe when they please, 
and they are made of two pieces of wood with their 
steppes, as ours be. The seven cities are seven small 
townes, all made with these kinde of houses that I speake 
of : and they stand all within foure leagues together, and 
they are all called the kingdome of Cibola, and every one 
of them have their particular name: and none of them is 
called Cibola, but altogether they are called Cibola. And 
this towne which I call a citie, I have named Granada, 
as well because it is somewhat like unto it, as also in 
remembrance of your lordship. In this towne where I 
nowe remaine, there may bee some two hundred houses, 
all compassed with walles, and I thinke that with the rest 
of the houses which are not so walled, they may be to- 
gether five hundred. There is another towne neere this, 
which is one of the seven, & it is somwhat bigger then 
this, and another of the same bignesse. that this is of, and 
the other foure are somewhat lesse: and I send them 
all painted unto your lordship with the voyage. And the 
parchment wherein the picture is, was found here with 
other parchments. The people of this towne seeme unto 
me of a reasonable stature, and wittie, yet they seeme not 
to bee such as they should bee, of that judgement and 
wit to builde these houses in such sort as they are. For 
the most part they goe all naked, except their privie partes 
which are covered: and they have painted mantles like 
those which I send unto your lordship. They have no 
cotton wooll growing, because the countrey is colde, yet 
they weare mantels thereof as your honour may see by 
the shewe thereof: and true it is that there was found in 
their houses certaine yarne made of cotton wooll. They 
weare their haire on their heads like those of Mexico, 
and they are well nurtured and condicioned: And they 
have Turqueses I thinke good quantitie, which with the 
rest of the goods which they had, except their corne, they 
had conveyed away before I came thither: for I found no 
women there, nor no youth under fifteene yeeres olde, 
nor no olde folkes above sixtie, saving two or three olde 
folkes, who stayed behinde to governe all the rest of the 
youth and men of warre. There were found in a certaine 
paper two poynts of Emralds, and certaine small stones 
broken which are in colour somewhat like Granates very 
bad, and other stones of Christall, which I gave one of 
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my servaunts to lay up to send them to your lordship, 
and hee hath lost them as hee telleth me. Wee found 
heere Guinie cockes, but fewe. The Indians tell mee in 
all these seven cities, that they eate them not, but that 
they keepe them onely for their feathers. I beleeve them 
not, for they are excellent good, and greater then those 
of Mexico. The season which is in this countrey, and 
the temperature of the ayre is like that of Mexico: for 
sometime it is hotte, and sometime it raineth: but hitherto 
I never sawe it raine, but once there fell a little showre 
with winde, as they are woont to fall in Spaine. 

The snow and cold are woont to be great, for so say 
the inhabitants of the Countrey: and it is very likely so 
to bee, both in respect to the maner of the Countrey, and 
by the fashion of their houses, and their furres and other 
things which this people have to defend them from colde. 
There is no kind of fruit nor trees of fruite. The Countrey 
is all plaine, and is on no side mountainous: albeit there 
are some hillie and bad passages. There are small store 
of Foules: the cause whereof is the colde, and because 
the mountaines are not neere. Here is no great store of 
wood, because they have wood for their fuell sufficient 
foure leaugues off from a wood of small Cedars. There 
is most excellent grasse within a quarter of a league hence, 
for our horses as well to feede them in pasture, as to 
mowe and make hay, whereof wee stoode in great neede, 
because our horses came hither so weake and feeble. The 
victuals which the people of this countrey have, is Maiz, 
whereof they have great store, and also small white 
Pease: and Venison, which by all likelyhood they feede 
upon, (though they say no) for wee found many skinnes 
of Deere, of Hares, and Conies. They eate the best cakes 
that ever I sawe, and every body generally eateth of them. 
They have the finest order and way to grinde that wee 
ever sawe in any place. And one Indian woman of this 
countrey will grinde as much as foure women of Mexico. 
They have most excellent salte in kernell, which they fetch 
from a certaine lake a dayes journey from hence. They 
have no knowledge among them of the North Sea, nor 
of the Westerne Sea, neither can I tell your lordship 
to which wee bee nearest: But in reason they should 
seeme to bee neerest to the Westerne Sea: and at the 
least I thinke I am an hundred and fiftie leagues from 
thence: and the Northerne Sea should bee much further 
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off. Your lordship may see howe broad the land is here. 

Here are many sorts of beasts, as Beares, Tigers, Lions, 

Porkespicks, and certaine Sheep as bigge as an horse, 

with very great hornes and little tailes, | have seene their 

hornes so bigge, that it is a wonder to behold their great- 
nesse.' Here are also wilde goates whose heads likewise 

I have seene, and the pawes of Beares, and the skins of 

wilde Bores. There is game of Deere, Ounces, and very 

great Stagges: and all men are of opinion that there are 
some bigger then that beast which your lordship bestowed 
upon me, which once belonged to John Melaz. They 
travell eight dayes journey unto certaine plaines lying 
toward the North Sea. in this countrey there are certaine 
skinnes well dressed, and they dresse them and paint them 
where they kill their Oxen, for so they say themselves. 

Chap. 4. 

Of the state and qualities of the kingdomes of Totonteac, 
Marata, and Acus, quite contrary to the relation of 
Frier Marcus. The conference which they have with 
the Indians of the citie of Granada which they had 
taken, which had fiftie yeres past foreseene the com- 
ming of the Christians into their countrey. The relation 
which they have of other seven cities, whereof Tucano 
is the principall, and how he sent to discover them. A 
present of divers things had in these countreys sent 
unto the Viceroy Mendoca by Vasques de Coronado. 


Tue kingdome of Totonteac so much extolled by the 
Father provinciall, which sayde that there were such won- 
derfull things there, and such great matters, and that they 
made cloth there, the Indians say is an hotte lake, about 
which are five or sixe houses ; and that there were certaine 
other, but that they are ruinated by warre. The kingdome 
of Marata is not to be found, neither have the Indians any 
knowledge thereof. The kingdome of Acus is one onely 
small citie, where they gather cotton which is called 
Acucu. And I say that this is a towne. For Acus with 
an aspiration nor without, is no word of the countrey. 
And because I gesse that they would derive Acucu of 
Acus, I say that it is this towne whereinto the kingdom 
of Acus is converted. Beyond this towne they say there 
are other small townes which are neere to a river which 
I have seene and have had report of by the relation of 
the Indians. I would to God I had better newes to write 
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unto your lordship: neverthelesse I must say the trueth: 
And as I wrote to your lordship from Culiacan, I am 
nowe to advertise your honour as wel of the good as of 
the bad. Yet this I would have you bee assured, that if 
all the riches and the treasures of the world were heere, 
I could have done no more in the service of his Majestie 
and of your lordshippe, then I have done in comming 
hither whither you have sent mee, my selfe and my com- 
panions carrying our victuals upon our shoulders and upon 
our horses three hundred leagues; and many dayes going 
on foote travailing over hilles and rough mountaines, with 
other troubles which I cease to mention, neither purpose 
I to depart unto the death, if it please his Majestie and 
your lordship that it shall be so. 

Three dayes after this citie was taken, certaine Indians 
of these people came to offer.mee peace, and brought mee 
certaine Turqueses and badde mantles, and I received 
them in his Majesties name with all the good speaches 
that I could devise, certifying them of the purpose of my 
comming into this countrey, which is in the name of his 
Majestie, and by the commaundement of your Lordship, 
that they and all the rest of the people of this province 
should become Christians, and should knowe the true God 
for their Lorde, and receive his Majestie for their King, 
and earthly Soveraigne: And herewithall they returned 
to their houses, and suddenly the next day they set in 
order all their goods and substance, their women and 
children, and fled tothe hilles, leaving their townes as it 
were abandoned, wherein remained very fewe of them. 
When I sawe this, within eight or tenne dayes after being 
recovered of my woundes, I went to the citie, which I 
sayde to bee greater then this where I am, and found 
there some fewe of them, to whom I sayde that they should 
not bee afrayd, and that they should call their governour 
unto mee: howbeit, forasmuch as I can learne or gather, 
none of them hath any governour: for I sawe not there 
any chiefe house, whereby any preeminence of one over 
another might bee gathered. After this an olde man 
came, which sayd that hee was their lord, with a piece 
of a mantle made of many pieces, with whom I reasoned 
that small while that hee stayed with mee, and hee sayd 
that within three dayes after, hee and the rest of the 
chiefe of that towne would come and visite mee, and give 
order what course should bee taken with them. Which 
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they did: for they brought mee certaine mantles and some 
Turqueses. I advised them to come downe from their 
holdes, and to returne with their wives and children to 
their houses, and to become Christians, and that they 
would acknowledge the Emperours majestie for their King 
and lorde. And even to this present they keepe in those 
strong holdes their women and children, and all the goods 
which they have. I commaunded them that they should 
paint mee out a cloth of all the beastes which they knowe 
in their countrey: And such badde painters as they are, 
foorthwith they painted mee two clothes, one of their 
beastes, another of their birdes and fishes. They say 
that they will bring their children, that our religious men 
may instruct them, and that they desire to knowe our 
lawe: And they assure us, that above fiftie yeeres past it 
was prophecied among them, that a certaine people like 
us should come, and from that part that wee came from, 
and that they should subdue all that countrey. 

That which these Indians worship as farre as hitherto 
wee can learne, is the water: for they say it causeth their 
corne to growe, and maintaineth their life; and that they 
know none other reason, but that their ancesters did so. 
I have sought by all meanes possible to learne of the 
inhabitants of these townes, whether they have any know- 
ledge of other people, countreys and cities: And they tell 
mee of seven cities which are farre distant from this place, 
which are like unto these, though they have not houses 
like unto these, but they are of earth, and small: and that 
among them much cotton is gathered. The chiefe of these 
townes whereof they have knowledge, they say is called 
Tucano: and they gave mee no perfect knowledge of the 
rest. And I thinke they doe not tell me the trueth, 
imagining that of necessitie I must speedily depart from 
them, and returne home. But herein they shall soone 
finde themselves deceived. I sent Don Pedro de Tovar 
with his companie of footemen and with certaine other 
horsemen to see this towne: And I would not have 
dispatched this packet unto your lordship, untill I had 
knowen what this towne was, if I had thought that within 
twelve or fifteene dayes I might have had newes from 
him: for hee will stay in this journey thirtie dayes at 
least. And having examined that the knowledge hereof is 
of small importance, and that the colde and the waters 
approch : I thought it my duety to doe according as your 
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lordship gave me charge in your instructions, which is, 
that immediatly upon mine arrivall here, I should signifie 
so much unto your lordship, and so I doe, sending withall 
the bare relation of that which I have seene. I have deter- 
mined to send round about the countrey from hence to 
have knowledge of all things, and rather to suffer all 
extremitie, then to leave this enterprise to serve his 
majestie, if I may find any thing wherein I may performe 
it, and not to omit any diligence therein, untill your lord- 
ship send mee order what I shall doe. Wee have great 
want of pasture: and your lordship also shal understand, 
that among all those which are here, there is not one 
pound of raisins, nor suger, nor oyle, nor any wine, save 
only one pinte which is saved to say Masse: for all is 
spent & spilt by the way. Now your lordship may provide 
us what you thinke needefull. And if your honour meane 
to send us cattell, your lordship must understand that they 
will bee a sommer in comming unto us: for they will not 
be able to come unto us any sooner. I would have sent 
your lordshippe with this dispatch many musters of things 
which are in this countrey: but the way is so long and 
rough, that it is hard for me to doe so: neverthelesse I 
send you twelve small mantles, such as the people of the 
. countrey are woont to weare, and a certaine garment also, 
which seemeth unto me to bee well made: I kept the same, 
because it seemed to mee to bee excellent well wrought, 
because I beleeve that no man ever sawe any needle worke 
in these Indies, except it were since the Spaniards in- 
habited the same. I send your Lordshippe also two 
clothes painted with the beasts of this country, although 
as I have sayde, the picture bee very rudely done, because 
the painter spent but one day in drawing of the same. 
I have seene other pictures on the walles of the houses of 
this citie with farre better proportion, and better made. 
I send your honour one Oxe-hide, certain Turqueses, and 
two earerings of the same, and fifteene combes of the 
Indians, and certain tablets set with these Turqueses, and 
two small baskets made of wicker, whereof the Indians 
have great store. I send your lordship also two rolles 
which the women in these parts are woont to weare on 
their heads when they fetch water from their welles, as 
wee use to doe in Spaine. And one of these Indian women 
with one of these rolles on her head, will carie a pitcher 
of water without touching the same with her hande up 
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a lather. I send you also a muster of the weapons where- 
with these people are woont to fight, a buckler, a mace, 
a bowe, and certaine arrowes, among which are two with 
points of bones, the like whereof, as these conquerours 
say, have never beene seene. I can say nothing unto 
your lordshippe touching the apparell of their women. For 
the Indians keepe them so carefully from us, that hitherto 
I have not seene any of them, saving onely two olde 
women, and these had two long robes downe to the foote 
open before, and girded to them, and they are buttoned 
with certaine cordons of cotton. I requested the Indians 
to give me one of these robes, which they ware, to send 
your honour the same, seeing they would not shewe mee 
their women. And they brought mee two mantles which 
are these, which I send you as it were painted: they have 
two pendents like the women of Spaine, which hang some- 
what over their shoulders. The death of the Negro is 
most certaine: for here are many of the things found 
which hee carried with him: And the Indians tell me that 
they killed him here, because the Indians of Chichilticale 
tolde them that hee was a wicked villaine, and not like 
unto the Christians: because the Christians kill no 
women: and hee killed women; and also he touched their 
women, which the Indians love more -then themselves ; 
therefore they determined to kill him: But they did it 
not after such sort as was reported, for they killed none 
of the rest of those that came with him: neither slewe 
they the young lad which was with him of the province of 
Petatlan, but they tooke him and kept him in safe custodie 
untill nowe. And when I sought to have him, they excused 
themselves two or three dayes to give him mee, telling 
mee that hee was dead, and sometimes that the Indians 
of Acucu had carried him away. But in conclusion, when 
I tolde them that I should bee very angry if they did not 
give him mee, they gave him unto me. Hee is an inter- 
preter, for though hee cannot well speake their language, 
yet hee understandeth the same very well. In this place 
there is found some quantitie of golde and silver, which 
those which are skilfull in minerall matters esteeme to be 
very good. To this houre I could never learne of these 
people from whence they have it: And I see they refuse 
to tell mee the trueth in all things, imagining, as I have 
sayde, that in short time I would depart hence, but I hope 
in God they shall no longer excuse themselves. I beseech 
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your lordship to certifie his Majestie of the successe of 
this voyage. For seeing wee have no more then that 
which is aforesayd, and untill such time as it please God 
that wee finde that which wee desire, I meane not to write 
my selfe. Our Lorde God keepe and preserve your 
Excellencie. 

From the province of Cibola, and from this citie of 
Granada the third of August 1540. Francis Vasques de 
Coronado kisseth the hands of your Excellencie. 


The rest of this voyage to Acuco, Tiguex, Cicuic, and 
Quivira, and unto the Westerne Ocean, is thus written 
in the generall historie of the West Indies by Francis 
Lopez de Gomara, Chap. 214. 


Because they would not returne to Mexico without doing 
something, nor with emptie hands, they agreed to passe 
further into the countrey, which was tolde them to bee 
better and better. So they came to Acuco a towne upon 
an exceeding strong hill. And from thence Don Garcias 
Lopez de Cardenas with his companie of horsemen went 
unto the Sea: and Francis Vasques went to Tiguex, which 
standeth on the banke of a great river. There they had 
newes of Axa and Quivira. There they sayde was a King 
whose name was Tatarrax, with a long beard, horie 
headed, and rich, which was girded with a Bracamart, 
which prayed upon a payre of beades, which worshipped 
a Crosse of golde, and the image of a woman, the Queene 
of heaven. This newes did greatly rejoyce and cheere up 
the armie: although some thought it to bee false, and 
the report of the Friers. They determined to goe thither, 
with intention to winter in so rich a countrey as that was 
reported to bee. One night the Indians ranne away, and 
in the morning they found thirtie horses dead, which put 
the armie in feare. In their journey they burnt a certaine 
towne: And in another towne which they assaulted, they 
killed certaine Spaniards, and wounded fiftie horses, and 
the inhabitants drewe into their towne Francis de Ovando 
wounded or dead, to eate and sacrifice him as they 
thought, or peradventure to see more perfectly, what 
maner of men the Spaniards were: for there was not 
found there any signe of sacrificing men. Our people 
layde siege unto the towne, but could not take it in more 
then five and fortie dayes space. The townesmen that 
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were besieged, dranke snowe in stead of water : and seeing 
themselves forlorne they made a fire, wherein they cast 
their mantles, feathers, Turqueses and precious things, 
that those strangers might not enjoy them. They issued 
out in a squadron with their women and children in the 
middest, to make way by force, and to save themselves, 
but fewe escaped the edge of our swordes and the horses, 
and a certaine river which was neere the towne. Seven 
Spaniards were slaine in this conflict, and fourescore were 
wounded, and many horses: whereby a man may see of 
what force resolution is in necessitie. Many Indians 
returned to the towne with the women and children, and 
defended themselves, unti!l our men set fire on the towne. 
In this countrey there are melons, and white and redde 
cotton, whereof they make farre larger mantels, then in 
other parts of the Indies. From Tigues they went in 
foure dayes journey to Cicuic, which is a small towne, 
and foure leagues from thence they met with a new kind 
of oxen wild and fierce, whereof the first day they killed 
fourescore, which sufficed the armie with flesh. From 
Cicuic they went to Quivira, which after their accompt, 
is almost three hundred leagues distant, through mighty 
plaines, and sandie heathes so smooth, and wearisome, 
and bare of wood, that they made heapes of oxe-dung for 
want of stones and trees, that they might not lose them- 
selves at their returne: for three horses were lost on that 
plaine, and one Spaniard, which went from his companie 
on hunting. All that way & plaines are as full of crooke- 
backed oxen, as the mountaine Serena in Spaine is of 
sheepe: but there is no people but such as keepe those 
cattell. They were a great succour for the hunger and 
want of bread which our people stoode in. One day it 
rayned in that plaine a great showre of haile, as bigge 
as Orenges, which caused many teares, weakenesse, and 
vowes. At length they came to Quivira and found 
Tatarrax, whome they sought, an hoarie headed man, 
naked, and with a jewel of copper hanging at his necke, 
which was all his riches. The Spaniards seeing the false 
report of so famous riches, returned to Tiguex, without 
seeing either crosse or shewe of Christianitie: and from 
thence to Mexico. In the ende of March of the yeere 
1542. Francis Vasquez fell from his horse in Tiguex, and 
with the fall fell out of his wits, and became madde. 
Which some tooke to bee for griefe, and others thought 
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it to be but counterfeited: for they were much offended 
with him, because hee peopled not the countrey. 

Quivira is in fortie degrees: it is a temperate countrey, 
and hath very good waters, and much grasse, plummes, 
mulberries, nuts, melons and grapes, which ripen very 
well. There is no cotton: and they apparell themselves 
with oxe-hides and deeres skinnes. They sawe shippes 
on the sea coast, which bare Alcatrarzes or Pellicanes of 
golde and silver in their prows, and were laden with mar- 
chandises, and they thought them to bee of Cathaya, and 
China, because they shewed our men by signes that they 
had sayled thirtie dayes. 

Frier John de Padilla stayed behinde in Tigues, with 
another of his companions called Frier Francis, and 
returned to Quivira, with some dozen Indians of 
Mechuacan, and with Andrew de Campo a Portugall, 
the gardiner of Francis de Solis: Hee tooke with him 
horses and mules with provision. Hee tooke sheepe and 
hennes of Castile, and ornaments to say Masse withall. 
The people of Quivira slewe the Friers, and the Portugall 
escaped with certaine Indians of Mechuacan. Who albeit 
at that time he escaped death, yet could hee not free him- 
selfe out of captivitie: for by and by after they caught 
him againe. But ten moneths after he was taken captive, 
hee fled away with a couple of dogs. As hee travailed, 
hee blessed the people with a crosse, whereunto they 
offered much, and wheresoever hee came, they gave him 
almes, lodging, and foode. He came to the countrey of 
the Chichimechas, and arrived at Panuco. When he came 
to Mexico, hee ware his haire very long, and his beard 
tyed up in a lace, and reported strange thingss of the lands, 
rivers and mountaines that he had passed. 

It grieved Don Antonio de Mendoca very much that 
the army returned home: for hee had spent above three- 
score thousand pesos of golde in the enterprise, and ought 
a great part thereof still. Many sought to have dwelt 
there ; but Francis Vasquez de Coronado, which was rich, 
and lately married to a faire wife, would not consent, 
saying, that they could not maintaine nor defend them- 
selves in so poore a countrey, and so farre from succour. 
They travailed above nine hundred leagues in this 
countrey. 
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The foresayd Francis Lopez de Gomara in his generall 
historie of the West Indies, Chap. 215. writeth in maner 
following of certaine great and strange beasts never 
seene nor heard of in our knowen world of Asia, 
Europe, and Africa: which somewhat resembling our 
oxen, having high bunches on their backes like those 
on the backes of Camels, are therefore called by him 
Vacas corcobados, that is to say, Crooke-backed oxen, 
being very deformed & terrible in shewe, and fierce 
by nature: which notwithstanding for foode, apparell, 
and other necessarie uses, are most serviceable and 
beneficiall to the inhabitants of those countreys. He 
reported also in the same chapter of certaine strange 
sheepe as bigge as horses, and of dogs which use to 
carie burthens of 50. pound weight upon their 
backes. 


Att the way betweene Cicuic and Quivira is a most plaine 
soyle, without trees and stones, and hath but fewe and 
small townes. The men clothe and shooe themselves with 
lether; and the women which are esteemed for their long 
lockes, cover their heads and secrets with the same. They 
have no bread of any kinde of graine, as they say : which 
I account a very great matter. Their chiefest foode is 
flesh, and that oftentimes they eate rawe, either of cus- 
tome or for lacke of wood. They eate the fatte as they 
take it out of the Oxe, and drinke the blood hotte, and die 
not therewithall, though the ancient writers say that it 
killeth, as Empedocles and others affirmed, they drinke 
it also colde dissolved in water. They seeth not the flesh 
for lacke of pots, but rost it, or to say more properly, 
warme it at a fire of Oxe-dung: when they eate, they 
chawe their meate but little, and raven up much, and 
holding the flesh with their teeth, they cut it with rasors 
of stone, which seemeth to be great bestialitie : but such 
is their maner of living and fashion. They goe together 
in companies, and moove from one place to another, as 
the wilde Moores of Barbarie called Alarbes doe, following 
the seasons and the pasture after their Oxen. 

These Oxen are of the bignesse and colour of our 
Bulles, but their hornes are not so great. They have a 
great bunch upon their fore shoulders, and more haire 
on their fore part then on their hinder part: and it is like 
wooll. They have as it were an horse-mane upon their 
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backe bone, and much haire and very long from the knees 
downeward. They have great tuffes of haire hanging 
downe their foreheads, and it seemeth that they have 
beardes, because of the great store of haire hanging 
downe at their-chinnes and throates. The males have 
very long tailes, and a great knobbe or flocke at the end: 
so that in some respect they resemble the Lion, and in 
some other the Camell. They push with their hornes, 
they runne, they overtake and kill an horse when they 
are in their rage and anger. Finally, it is a foule and 
fierce beast of countenance and forme of bodie. The 
horses fledde from them, either because of their deformed 
shape, or else because they had never seene them. Their 
masters have no other riches nor substance: of them 
they eat, they drinke, they apparel, they shooe them- 
selves: and of their hides they make many things, as 
houses, shooes, apparell and ropes: of their bones they 
make bodkins: of their sinewes and haire, threed: of 
their hornes, mawes, and bladders, vessels: of their dung, 
fire: and of their calves-skinnes, budgets, wherein they 
drawe and keepe water. To bee short, they make so 
many things of them as they have neede of, or as many as 
suffice them in the use of this life. 

There are also in this countrey other beastes as big 
as horses, which because they have hornes and fine wool, 
they cal them sheepe, and they say that every horne of 
theirs weigheth is fiftie pound weight. 

There are also great dogs which will fight with a bull, 
and will carrie fiftie pound weight in sackes when they 
goe on hunting, or when they remoove from place to 
place with their flockes and heards. 


A briefe relation of two notable voyages, the first made 
by frier Augustin Ruyz a Franciscan, in the yeere 1581 : 
the second by Antonio de Espejo in the yeere 1583 : who 
together with his company discovered a land wherin 
they found fifteene provinces all full of townes, con- 
teining houses of foure and five stories high, which 
they named New Mexico; for that in many respects it 
resembleth the province of olde Mexico. This land is 
situate to the North of Nueva Espanna, and stretcheth 
from 24 to 34 degrees and better: by the which & 
by other inhabited lands it is thought that men may 
travell even to Terra de Labrador. Taken out of the 
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history of China written by Frier Juan Gonzales de 

Mendoga, and printed in Madrid 1586. 

I HAVE now declared in the title of this present discourse, 
that in the yeere 1583 there were discovered fifteene pro- 
vinces, which the discoverers called New Mexico, situate 
on the firme land of Nueva Espanna, and I promised to 
give notice of the sayd discovery, which I will do with as 
much brevity as is possible: for if I should record at 
large all particulars which they saw and came to the 
knowledge of, it would require a full history. The sub- 
stance thereof it as followeth. 

In the yere of our Lord 1581 a certaine Franciscan 
frier called Augustin Ruiz which dwelt in the valley of 
S. Bartholomew, being informed by.the report of certaine 
Indians called Conchos, which had dealings and conversa- 
tion with other of their neighbours called Passaguates ; 
that toward the North, travelling alwayes by land, there 
were certaine great townes not hitherto knowen nor 
discovered by our Spanyards: mooved with a zeale of 
charity, and a desire to save soules, craved licence of the 
Conde of Corunna as then Viceroy of Nueva Espanna, 
and of his superiours, to go to the sayd townes, and to 
indevour to learne their language, and having learned 
the same, to baptize them, and to preach the holy Gospel 
unto them. After he had obteined licence of the parties 
aforesayd, taking with him other two companions of his 
owne order, and eight souldiers, who of their owne good 
will offered to beare him company, he departed to put in 
execution his Christian and zealous intent. Who after 
certeine dayes travell come unto a countrey called The 
province de los Tiguas distant from the mines of Santa 
Barbara, from whence they began their journey, 250 
leagues towards the North: in which province the in- 
habitants, upon a certaine occasion, slew one of the 
sayd friers two companions. The souldiers that went 
with him seeing this mishap, and perceiving the successe, 
and likewise fearing, that thereof might happen some 
greater danger, determined with a common consent to 
return unto the mines from whence they departed: con- 
sidering that their company was too small to resist the 
dangers that might happen, being so farre distant from 
the dwellings of the Spanyards, and from all necessary 
succour. But the two friers which remained alive did not 
onely refuse their determination, but rather seeing fit 
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occasion to put their good desire in execution, and so 
great a harvest ripe for the Lords table, because they 
could not persuade the souldiers to proceed any further 
in that discovery, remained behinde in the sayd province 
with three Indian boyes, and one Mestico, whom they 
had caried with them; thinking that although they re- 
mained alone, yet should they be there in securitie, by 
reason of the great affability and love which the people 
of that place shewed unto them. 

The eight souldiers being returned to their wished 
home, immediatly sent newes of all that had passed to 
the Viceroy unto the city of Mexico, which is distant 
from the sayd mines of Santa Barbara 160 leagues. 

The friers of Sant Francis were very much agrieved 
at the staying of their brethren behinde in the countrey, 
and fearing least the Savages would kill them seeing 
them left alone, they began to moove the minds of cer- 
taine souldiers to make another voyage to the sayd pro- 
vince in the company of another frier of the foresayd 
Order called Frier Bernardin Beltran, to deliver the 
aforesayd two religious men out of danger, and to 
prosecute their former enterprise. 

At the same time there was at the foresayd mines upon 
some occasion a citizen of Mexico called Antonio de 
Espejo, a rich man, and of great courage and industry, 
and very zealous in the service of king Philip his 
sovereine, and was borne in Cordova. Who understand- 
ing the desire of the foresayd friers, and the importance 
of the action, offered himselfe to go on that voyage, and 
also to spend part of his substance, and to adventure his 
life therein; conditionally that licence might be granted 
him to the same purpose from some person sufficiently 
authorised by his Majestie. Which licence at the sayd 
friers procurement was granted unto him by the governour 
Juan de Ontiveros the kings Alcalde mayér or chiefe 
Justice in the towns called Las quatro Cienegas situate 
within the jurisdiction of Nueva Biscaya seventy leagues 
from the sayd mines of Santa Barbara; authorizing him 
both to take in hand the sayd voyage, and also to 
assemble such people and souldiers as he could, which 
might accompany and ayde him in the performance of 
this his Christian intent. 

The sayd Antonio de Espejo was so earnest in this 
matter, that in very few dayes he had gathered a company 
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of souldiers, and made provision of things necessary for 
his voyage, spending therein a good part of his substance. 
And he departed with his whole company from the valley 
of S. Bartholomew the tenth of November 1582; taking 
with him (for whatsoever should happen) 115 horses and 
mules, with great store of weapons, munition, and vic- 
tuals, and some Indians to serve him in his journey. 

Directing his course toward the North, after two dayes 
journey he met with great store of the foresayd Indians 
called Conchos, which dwell in villages or hamlets of 
cottages covered with straw. Who, so soone as they 
understood of his approch, having newes thereof long 
before, came foorth to receive him with shewes of great 
joy. The food of this people and of all the rest of that 
province, which is great, are conies, hares, and deere 
which they kill, of all which they have great abundance. 
Also they have great store of Maiz or Indian wheat, 
gourds, and melons very good and plentifull: and there 
are many rivers full of excellent fish of divers sorts. They 
goe almost naked, and the weapons that they use are 
bowes & arrowes, and live under the government and 
lordship of Caciques like those of Mexico: they found 
no idols among them, neither could they understand that 
they worshipped any thing, whereupon. they easily con- 
sented that the Spanyards should set up crosses, and were 
very well content therewith, after they were informed by 
our friers of the signification thereof, which was done 
by the interpreters that they caried with them; by whose 
meanes they understood of other townes, whither the 
sayd Conchos did conduct them, and bare them company 
above foure & twenty leagues, all which way was in- 
habited with people of their owne nation: and at all 
places where they came they were peaceably received by 
advice that was sent by the Caciques from one towne to 
another. 

Having passed the foure and twenty leagues afore- 
sayd, they came unto another nation of Indians called 
Passaguates, who live after the maner of the foresayd 
Conchos their borderers, and did unto them as the others 
had done, conducting them forward other foure dayes 
journey, with advice of the Caciques as before. The 
Spanyards found in this journey many mines of silver 
which according to the judgement of skilfull men, were 
very plentifull and rich in metall. 
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A dayes journey from thence they met with another 
nation called Tobosos, who so soone as they beheld the 
countenance of our people fledde unto the mountaines, 
leaving their townes and houses desolate. Afterward wee 
understood that certeine yeeres past there came unto that 
place certaine souldiers to seeke mines, who caried away 
captive certaine of the people of the countrey, which 
caused the rest of them to be so shey and fearefull. 
The captaine sent messengers to call them backe againe, 
assuring them that they should not sustaine any harme, 
and handled the matter so discreetly, that many of them 
returned, whom he made much of, and gave them gifts, 
using them kindly, and declaring unto them by the 
interpreter, that their comming was not to hurt any 
man: whereupon they were all quieted, and were content 
they should set up crosses, and declare the mystery of 
the same, making shew that they were highly pleased 
therewith. For proofe whereof they accompanied them 
on their voyage, as their neighbours had done, untill they 
had brought them to a countrey inhabited by another 
nation, which was distant from theirs some 12 leagues. 
They use bowes and arrowes and go naked. 

The nation unto which the sayd Tobosos conducted 
them, is called Jumanos, whom the Spanyards by another 
name call Patarabueyes: their province is very great, 
conteining many townes and great store of people: their 
houses are flat-rooffed, and built of lime and stone, and 
the streets of their townes are placed in good order. All 
the men and women have their faces, armes and legges 
raced and pounced: they are a people of great stature, 
and of better government, then the rest which they had 
seene in their former journeyes: and are well provided 
of victuals, and furnished with plenty of wilde beasts, 
fowles and fishes, by reason of mighty rivers which come 
from the North, whereof one is as great as Guadalquivir, 
which falleth into the North sea or bay of Mexico. Here 
are also many lakes of salt water, which at a certeine time 
of the yere waxeth hard, and becommeth very good salt. 
They are a warlike people, and soone made shew thereof : 
for the first night that our people incamped there, with 
their arrowes they slew five horses, and wounded five 
other very sore, nor would not have left one of them 
alive, if they had not beene defended by our guard. 
Having done this mischiefe, they abandoned the towne, 
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and withdrew themselves to a mountaine which was hard 
by, whither our captaine went betimes in the morning, 
taking with him five souldiers well armed, and an inter- 
preter called Peter an Indian of their owne nation, and 
with good persuasions appeased them, causing them to 
descend to their towne and houses, and persuading them 
to give advice unto their neighbours, that they were men 
that would hurt no body, neither came they thither to take 
away their goods: which he obtained easily by his wise- 
dome, and by giving unto the Caciques certeine bracelets 
of glasse beads, with hats and other trifles, which he 
caried with him for the same purpose: so by this meanes, 
and by the good interteinment which they gave them, 
many of them accompanied our Spanyards for certeine 
dayes, alwayes travelling along the banke of the great 
river abovesayd ; along the which there were many townes 
of the Indians of this nation, which continued for the 
space of twelve dayes travel, all which time the Caciques 
having received advice from one to another, came forth 
to interteine our people without their bowes and arrowes, 
and brought them plenty of victuals, with other presents 
and gifts, especially hides and chamois-skins very well 
dressed, so that those of Flanders do nothing exceed 
them. These people are all clothed, and- seemed to have 
some light of our holy faith: for they. made signes of 
God, looking up towards heaven, and call him in their 
language Apalito, and acknowledge him for their Lord, 
from whose bountifull hand and mercy they confesse that 
they have received their life and being, and these worldly 
goods. Many of them with their wives and children came 
unto the frier (which the captaine and souldiers brought 
with them) that hee might crosse and blesse them. Who 
demanding of them, from whom they had received that 
knowledge of God, they answered, from three Christians, 
& one Negro which passed that way, and remained 
certaine dayes among them, who by the signes which 
they made, were Alvaro Nunnez, Cabeca de Vaca, and 
Dorantes, and Castillo Maldonado, and a Negro; all 
which escaped of the company which Pamphilo de 
Narvaez landed in Florida; who after they had bene 
many dayes captives and slaves, escaped and came to 
these townes, by whom God shewed many miracles, and 
healed onely by the touching of their hands many sicke 
persons, by reason wherof they became very famous in 
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all that countrey. All this province remained in great 
peace and security; in token whereof, they accompanied 
and served our men certaine dayes, travelling along by 
the great river aforesayd. 

Within few dayes after they came unto another great 
province of Indians, from whence they came forth to 
receive them, upon the newes which they had heard of 
their neighbors, and brought them many very curious 
things made of feathers of divers colours, and many 
mantles of cotton straked with blew and white, like those 
that are brought from China, to barter & trucke them 
for other things. All of them both men, women and 
children were clad in chamois skinnes very good and wel 
dressed. Our people could never understand what nation 
they were for lacke of an interpreter: howbeit they dealt 
with them by signes; and having shewed unto them 
certaine stones of rich metall, and inquired whether there 
were any such in their countrey: they answered by the 
same signes, that five dayes journey Westward from 
thence there was great quantity therof, and that they 
would conduct them thither, and shew it unto them; as 
afterward they performed their promise, & bare them 
company 22 leagues, which was all inhabited by people 
of the same nation. 

Next unto the foresayd province they came unto another 
further up the great river aforesayd, being much more 
populous then the former, of whom they were well re- 
ceived, and welcomed with many presents, especially of 
fish, whereof they have exceeding great store, by reason 
of certaine great lakes not far from thence, wherein they 
are bred in the foresayd plenty. They stayed among 
these people three dayes; all which time both day and 
night they made before them many dances, according to 
their fashion, with signification of speciall joy. They 
could not learne the name of this nation for want of an 
interpreter, yet they understood that it extended very 
farre, and was very great. Among these people they 
found an Indian of the foresayd nation of the Conchos, 
who told them, and shewed them by signes, that fifteene 
dayes journey from thence toward the West there was a 
very broad lake, and nere unto it very great townes, and 
in them houses of three or foure stories high, and that 
the people were well apparelled, and the countrey full of 
victuals and provision. This Concho offered himselfe to 
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conduct our men thither, whereat our company rejoyced, 
but left off the enterprise, onely to accomplish their intent 
for which they undertooke the voyage, which was to go 
Northward to give ayd unto the two friers aforesayd. The 
chiefe and principall thing that they noted in this province 
was, that it was of very good temperature, and a very 
rich soyle, and had great store of wilde beasts, and wilde- 
fowle, and abundance of rich metals, and other excellent 
things, and very profitable. 

From this province they folowed their journey for the 
space of fifteene dayes without meeting any people all that 
while, passing thorow great woods and groves of pine 
trees bearing such fruit as those of Castile: at the end 
whereof, having travelled, to their judgement, fourescore 
leagues, they came unto a small hamlet or village of fewe 
people, in whose poore cottages covered with straw they 
found many deeres-skinnes as well dressed as those of 
Flanders, with great store of excellent white salt. They 
gave our men good entertainment for the space of two 
dayes while they remained there, after which they bare 
them company about twelve leagues, unto certaine great 
townes, alwayes travelling by the river called Rio del 
Norte abovesayd, till such time as they came unto the 
countrey called by them New Mexico.. Here all along 
the shore of the sayd river grew mighty woods of poplar 
being in some places foure leagues broad, and great store 
of walnut trees, and vines like those of Castillia. 

Having travelled two dayes thorow the said woods of 
Poplar and Walnut trees, they came to ten townes situate 
on both sides of the sayd river, besides others which 
they might see further out of the way, wherein there 
seemed to be great store of people, and those which they 
saw were above ten thousand persons. In this province 
they received them very courteously, and brought them 
to their townes, whereas they gave them great plenty of 
victuals and hennes of the countrey, with many other 
things, and that with great good will. Here they found 
houses of foure stories high, very well built, with gallant 
lodgings, and in most of them were Stooves for the Winter 
season. Their garments were of Cotton and of deere- 
skinnes, and the attire both of the men and women is 
after the maner of the Indians of the kingdome of Mexico. 
But the strangest thing. of all was to see both men and 
women weare shooes and boots with good soles of neats 
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leather, a thing which they never sawe in any other part 
of the Indies. The women keepe their haire well combed 
and dressed, wearing nothing els upon their heads. In 
all these townes they had Caciques which governed their 
people like the Caciques of Mexico, with Sergeants to 
execute their commandements, who goe thorow the townes 
proclaiming with a loud voice the pleasure of the Caciques, 
commanding the same to be put in execution. In this 
province our men found many idols which they wor- 
shipped, and particularly they had in every house an 
Oratory for the divell, whereinto they ordinarily cary him 
meat: and another thing they found, that as it is an use 
among the Christians to erect crosses upon the high 
wayes, so have this people certaine high chapels, in which 
they say the divell useth to take his ease, and to recreat 
himselfe as he travelleth from one towne to another; 
which chapels are marvellously well trimmed and painted. 
In all their arable grounds, whereof they have great 
plenty, they erect on the one side a little cottage or shed 
standing upon foure studdes, under which the labourers 
do eat, and passe away the heat of the day, for they are a 
people much given to labour, and doe continually occupy 
themselves therein. This countrey is full of mountaines 
and forrests of Pine trees. The weapons that they use are 
strong bowes and arrowes headed with flints, which wil’ 
pierce thorow a coat of male, and macanas which arc 
clubs of halfe a yard long, so beset with sharpe flints, that 
they are sufficient to cleave a man asunder in the midst: 
they use also a kinde of targets made of raw hides. 
Having remained foure dayes in this province, not farre 
off they came to another called The province of Tiguas 
conteining sixteene townes, in one whereof, called Poala, 
they understood that the inhabitants had slaine the two 
fathers aforesayd, to wit, frier Francis Lopez, and frier 
Augustus Ruyz, whom they went to seeke, together with 
the three Indian boyes, and the mestico. So soone as 
the people of this towne and their neighbours saw our 
men there, their owne consciences accusing them, and 
fearing that our men came to punish them, and to be 
avenged of the death of the foresaid fathers, they durst 
not abide their comming, but leaving their houses desolate 
they fled to the mountaines next adjoyning, from whence 
they could never cause them to descend, although our men 
attempted the same by divers devises and entisements. 
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They found in the townes and houses good store of vic- 
tuals, with infinite number of hennes in the countrey, and 
many sorts of metals, whereof some seemed to be very 
good. They could not perfectly understand what numbers 
of people this province might conteine, by reason they 
were fled into the mountaines, as I have sayd before. 
Having found those to be slaine which they went to 
seeke, they entred into consultation, whether they should 
returne to Nueva Biscaya, from whence they came, or 
should proceed further in their journey ; whereabout there 
were divers opinions: howbeit, understanding there, that 
toward the Orient or East parts of that province, and 
very far distant from theace, there were great and rich 
townes: and finding themselves so far on the way, the 
sayd captaine Antonio de Espeio with the consent of the 
foresayd frier called Frier Bernardine Beltran, and the 
greater part of his souldiers and companions determined 
to proceed on the discovery, till such time as they did see 
to what end it would come; to the end they might give 
certeine and perfect knowledge thereof to his Majesty, 
as eye-witnesses of the same. And so with one accord 
they determined, that while the army lay still there, the 
captaine and two more of his company should prosecute 
their desire, which they did accordingly. . And within two 
dayes journey they came unto another. province, where 
they found eleven townes, and much people in them, 
which in their judgement were above forty thousand per- 
sons. The countrey was very fertile and plentifull, whose 
confines bordered upon the territories of Cibola, where 
there are great store of kine, with whose hides and with 
cotton they apparell themselves, imitating in the forme 
of their government their next neighbours. In this place 
are signes of very rich mines, some quantity of the metals 
whereof they found in the houses of the Indians; which 
Indians have and doe worship idols. They received our 
men peaceably, and gave them victuals. Having seene 
thus much, and the disposition of the countrey, they 
returned to the campe, from whence they departed, to 
informe their companions of the things above mentioned. 
Being returned to the campe they had intelligence of 
another province called Los Quires, which stood sixe 
leagues higher up the river called Rio del Norte. And 
in their journey thitherward, being arrived within a league 
of the place, there came forth very many Indians to 
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receive them in peace, requesting them to beare them com- 
pany to their townes : which they did, and were marvellous 
well interteined and cherished. In this province they 
found five townes only, wherein were great store of 
people, and those which they saw were above 14000 
soules, who worship idols as their neighbours do. In 
one of these townes they found a pie in a cage after the 
maner of Castile, and certaine shadowes or canopies like 
unto those which are brought from China, wherein were 
painted the Sunne, the Moone, and many Starres. Where 
having taken the height of the pole-starre, they found 
themselves to be in 37 degrees and 4 of Northerly latitude. 

They departed out of this province, and keeping still 
the same NorTHERLY course, foureteene leagues from 
thence they found another province called The Cunames, 
where they saw other five townes, the greatest whereof 
was called Cia, being so large, that it conteined erght 
market-places, the houses whereof being plaistered and 
painted with divers colours, were better then any which 
they had seene in the provinces before mentioned: the 
people which they heere saw, they esteemed to be above 
twenty thousand persons. They presented to our men 
many curious mantles, and victuals excellently well 
dressed ; so that our men deemed this nation to be more 
curious, and of greater civility, and better government, 
then any other that hitherto they had seene. They shewed 
them rich metals, and the mountaines also not farre off 
whereout they digged them. Heere our people heard of 
another province standing toward the Northwest, where- 
unto they proposed to goe. 

Having travelled about sixe leagues, they came to the 
sayd province, the people whereof were called Ameies, 
wherin were seven very great townes, conteining, to their 
judgement, above thirty thousand soules. They reported 
that one of the seven townes was very great and faire, 
which our men would not go to see, both because it stood 
behinde a mountaine, and also for feare of some mishappe, 
if in case they should be separated one from another. 
This people are like unto their neighbours of the former 
province, ‘being as well provided of all necessaries as they, 
and of as good government. 

About fifteene leagues from this province, travelling 
alwayes toward the West, they found a great towne called 
Acoma, conteining above sixe thousand persons, and 
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situate upon an high rocke which was above fifty paces 
hie, having no other entrance but by a ladder or paire 
of staires hewen into the same rocke, whereat our people 
marvelled not a little: all the water of this towne was 
kept in cisternes. The chiefe men of this towne came 
peaceably to visit the Spanyards, bringing them many 
mantles, and chamois-skinnes excellently dressed, and 
great plenty of victuals. Their corne-fields are two leagues 
trom thence, and they fetch water out of a small river 
nere thereunto, to water the same, on the brinks whereof 
they saw many great banks of Roses like those of Castile. 
Here are many mountaines that beare shewes of mettals, 
but they went not to see them, because the Indians 
dwelling upon them are many in number, and very 
warlike. Our men remained in this place three dayes, 
upon one of the which the inhabitants made before them 
a very solemne dance, comming foorth in the same with 
gallant apparell, using very witty sports, wherewith our 
men were exceedingly delighted. 

Twenty foure leagues from hence toward the West, 
they came to a certaine province called by the inhabitants 
themselves Zuny, & by the Spanyards Cibola, containing 
great numbers of Indians; in which province Francisco 
Vazquez de Coronado had bene, and had erected many 
crosses and other tokens of Christianity, which remained 
as yet standing. Heere also they found three Indian 
Christians which had remained there ever since the said 
journy, whose names were Andrew de Culiacan, Gaspar 
de Mexico, and Antonio de Guadalajara, who had almost 
forgotten their owne language, but could speake that 
countrey speech very well; howbeit after some small con- 
ference with our men, they easily understood one another. 
By these three Indians they were informed, that three- 
score dayes journey from this place there was a very 
mighty lake, upon the bankes whereof stood many great 
and good townes, and that the inhabitants of the same 
had plenty of golde, an evident argument wherof was 
their wearing of golden bracelets & earrings: and also 
that after the sayd Francis Vasquez de Coronado had 
perfect intelligence thereof, hee departed out of this pro- 
vince of Cibola to goe thither, and that having proceeded 
twelve dayes journey, he began to want water; and there- 
upon determined to returne, as he did indeed, with 
intention to make a second voyage thither at his better 
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opportunity; which afterward he performed not, being 
prevented of his determined journey by death. 

Upon the newes of these riches the sayd Captaine 
Antony de Espeio was desirous to go thither; and though 
some of his companions were of his opinion, yet the 
greater part and the frier were of the contrary, saying 
that it was now high time to returne home unto New 
Biscay from whence they came, to give account of that 
which they had seene: which the sayd greater part within 
few dayes put in execution, leaving the captaine with nine 
companions onely that willingly followed him: who after 
hee had fully certified himselfe of the riches abovesayd, 
and of the great quantity of excellent mettals that were 
about that lake, departed out of this province of Cibola 
with his companions; and travelling directly toward the 
West, after hee had passed 28 leagues, he found another 
very great province, which by estimation conteined above 
50000 soules: the inhabitants whereof assoone as they 
understood of their approch, sent them word, upon paine 
of death to come no neerer to their townes: whereto the 
captaine answered, that their comming was in no wise to 
hurt them, as they should well perceive, and therefore 
requested them not to molest him in his intended voyage, 
and withall gave to the messenger a reward of such things 
as they brought with them: who thereupon made so good 
report of our people, and so appeased the troubled minds 
of the Indians, that they granted them free accesse unto 
their townes, and so they went thither with 15. Indians 
their friends of the province of Cibola aforesaid, and the 
three Mexican Indians before mentioned. When they 
were come within a league of the first towne, there came 
forth to meete them above 2000. Indians laden with 
victuals, whom the Captaine rewarded with some things 
of small value, which they made great accompt of, and 
esteemed more precious then gold. As they approched 
neere unto the towne which was named Zaguato, a great 
multitude of Indians came forth to meete them, and 
among the rest their Caciques, with so great demonstra- 
tion of joy and gladnes, that they cast much meale of 
Maiz upon the ground for the horses to tread upon: with 
this triumph they entred the towne, where they were very 
wel lodged and much made of, which the Captaine did in 
part requite, giving to the chiefest among them hats, 
and beads of glasse, with many such trifles, which he 
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caried with him for the like purpose. The said Cagiques 
presently gave notice to the whole province of the arrival 
of these new guests, whom they reported to bee a 
courteous people, and such as offered them no harme: 
which was occasion sufficient to make them all come 
laden with presents unto our people, and to intreat them 
to goe and make merry with them in their townes ; which 
they yeelded unto, though alwayes with great foresight 
what might follow. Whereupon the Captaine used a 
certaine policie, making the Caciques beleeve, that foras- 
much as his horses were very fierce (for they had told 
the Indians that they would kill them) therefore it was 
necessary to make a Fort of lime and stone to inclose 
them, for the avoyding of such inconveniences as other- 
wise might happen unto the Indians by them. This tale 
was so stedfastly beleeved by the Caciques, that in five 
houres they assembled such store of people together, that 
with incredible celeritie they built the said Fort which 
our men required. 

Moreover, when the Captaine saide that he would depart, 
they brought unto him a present .of 4oooo. mantles of 
cotton, both white and of other colours, and great store 
of hand-towels, with tassels at the corners, with divers 
other things, and among the rest rich. mettals, which 
seemed to holde much silver. Among these Indians they 
learned very much concerning The great Lake aforesaide, 
whose report agreed wholly with the relation of the former, 
as touching the riches and great abundance of gold about 
that lake. 

The Captaine reposing great confidence in this people 
& in their good disposition toward him determined after 
certaine dayes, to leave there five of his companions with 
the rest of his Indian friends, that they might returne with 
his cariages to the province of Zuni, while himselfe with 
the foure other which remained should ride in post to 
discover certaine very rich Mines, whereof he had perfect 
information. And after putting this his purpose in execu- 
tion he departed with his guides, and having traveiled 
due-west 45. leagues he came unto the said Mines, and 
tooke out of the same with his owne hands exceeding 
rich metals holding great quantitie of silver: and the 
mines which were of a very broad veine were in a moun- 
taine whereon they might easily ascend, by reason of an 
open way that led up to the same, Neere unto these 
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mines were certaine townes of Indians dwelling upon the 
mountaines, who shewed them friendship & came forth 
to receive them with crosses on their heads, and other 
tokens of peace. Hereabout they found two rivers of a 
reasonable bignesse, upon the banks whereof grew many 
vines bearing excellent grapes, and great groves of 
walnut-trees,’ and much flaxe like that of Castile: and 
they shewed our men by signes, that behinde those moun- 
taines there was a river about 8. leagues broad, but they 
could not learne how neere it was: howbeit the Indians 
made demonstration that it ran towards the North sea, 
and that upon both sides thereof stood many townes of so 
great bignesse, that in comparison thereof those wherein 
they dwelt were but small hamlets. 

After he had received all this information, the said 
Captaine returned toward the province of Zuni, whither 
he had sent his said companions : and being arrived there 
in safety, having travailed upon a very good way, he 
found in the same place his 5. companions, & the said 
father Frier Bernardin Beltran, with the souldiers which 
were determined to returne, as is aforesaid, but upon 
certaine occasions were not as yet departed: whom the 
inhabitants had most friendly intreated, & furnished with 
all things necessary in abundance, as afterward likewise 
they used the Captaine, and those that came with him, 
comming foorth to meete them with shew of great joy, 
and giving them great store of victuals to serve them in 
their journey homewards, and requesting them to returne 
againe with speed, and to bring many Castilians with 
them (for so they call the Spaniards) to whom they pro- 
mised food sufficient. For the better performance whereof 
they sowed that yeere more graine and other fruits, then 
they had done at any time before. 

At this present the Frier and souldiers aforesaid 
resolved themselves in their former determination, & 
agreed to returne unto the province from whence they 
came with intention before mentioned, to seek the two 
Friers that were slaine, to whom also Gregorio Hernandez 
who had bene standard-bearer in the journey, joyned him- 
selfe. Who being departed, the Captaine accompanied 
onely with 8. souldiers, determined to prosecute his former 
attempt, & to passe up higher the saide river called Rio 
del Norte, which he did accordingly. And having traveiled 
about 60. leagues toward the province of the Quires afore- 
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said, 12 leagues from thence toward the Orient or East 
they found a province of Indians called Hubates, who 
received them peaceably, and gave them great store of 
victuals, informing them also of very rich Mines which 
they found, whereout they got glistering & good metal, 
and therewith returned to the towne from whence they 
came. This province contained by their estimation 25000. 
persons all very well apparelled in coloured mantles of 
cotton, and Chamois-skins very well dressed. They have 
many mountaines full of Pines and Cedars, and the houses 
_of their townes are of 4. and 5. stories high. Here they 
had notice of another province distant about one dayes 
journey from thence inhabited by certaine Indians called 
Tamos, and containing above 4oooo. soules : whither being 
come the inhabitants would neither give them any victuals, 
nor admit them into their townes: for which cause, and 
in regard of the danger wherein they were, and because 
some of the souldiers were not well at ease, and for that 
they were so fewe (as we have said) they determined 
to depart thence, and to returne toward the land of the 
Christians, which they put in execution in the beginning 
of July 1583, being guided by an Indian that went with 
them, who led them another way then they went forth 
by, downe a river, which they called Rio de las vacas; 
that is to say, The river of oxen, in respect of the great 
multitudes of oxen or kine that fed upon the bankes 
thereof, by the which they traveiled for the space of +20. 
leagues, still meeting with store of the said cattell. From 
hence they went forward to the river of Conchos by which 
they entered, and thence to the valley of S. Bartholomew, 
from whence they first entered into their discoverie. Upon 
their comming thither they found that the said Frier 
Bernardin Beltran and his company were safely arrived 
at the said towne many dayes before, & were gone from 
thence to the towne of Guadiana. In this towne the 
foresaid captaine Antony de Espejo made most certaine 
relation of all that is aforesaid, which relation presently 
hee sent unto the Conde of Corunna Vizroy of Nueva 
Espanna, who sent the same to his Majestie, & to the 
Lords of his royal counsel of the Indies, to the end 
they might take such order as they thought best, 
which they have already performed with great care and 
circumspection. 

Almighty God vouchsafe his assistance in this busines, 
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that such numbers of soules redeemed by his blood may 
not utterly perish, of whose good capacitie, wherein they 
exceed those of Mexico and Peru (as we be given to 
understand by those that have delt with them) we may 
boldly presume that they will easily embrace the Gospel, 
and abandon such idolatrie as now the most of them doe 
live in: which Almightie God graunt for his honour and 
glory, and for the increase of the holy Catholique faith. 


A letter of Bartholomew Cano from Mexico the 30. of 
May 1590. to Francis Hernandes of Sivil, concerning 
the speedy building of two strong Forts in S. John de 
Ullua, and in Vera Cruz, as also touching a notable new 
and rich discovery of Cibola or New Mexico 4oo. leagues 
Northwest of Mexico. 


Ir may please you Sir, to be advertised that I have 
received your letters, whereby I understand that our ship 
with the treasure is safely arrived, God be praised there- 
fore. The frigate arrived here in safetie which brought 
the letters of Advise from the King to the Viceroy. She 
arrived in S. John de Ullua the 29. of May, & departed 
from S. Lucar in Spaine the 6. of April. By which his 
Majestie writeth unto the Viceroy, what time the Fleete 
shall depart from hence, and what course they shall take, 
not as they had wont for to do; by reason that there 
are great store of men of war abroad at the sea, which 
meane to encounter with the Fleete. I pray God sende 
them well to Spaine : for here wee were troubled very sore 
with men of warre on this coast. His Majestie hath sent 
expresse commandement unto the Marques of Villa Man- 
rique his cosen, Viceroy of Nova Hispania, that imme- 
diatly upon sight of his letters he shal command to be 
builded in S. John de Ullua, & in Vera Cruz two strong 
Forts for the defence of these countries, of his Majesties 
charges: And that there shalbe garisons in both the Forts 
for the defence of the ships which ride there, and for the 
strength of the countrey. 

There are departed out of Mexico and other townes 
hereabout by the commaundement of the Viceroy 500. 
souldiers Spaniards, under the conduct of Rodorigo del 
Rio the governour of Nueva Biscaia which are gone to 
win a great City called Cibola, which is 4oo. leagues 
beyond Mexico to the Northwest, and standeth up in 
the maine land. It is by report a very great citie, as 
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bigge as Mexico, and a very rich countrey both of golde 
Mines and silver Mines: and the King of the countrey 
is a mighty King, and he will not become subject to his 
Majestic. There were certaine Spaniards sent to that king 
from the Viceroy in an ambassage: It is thought that 
they are slaine, for we can here no newes of them. 

The other newes that I can certifie you of at this instant 
is, that there is a Judge of the city of Guadalajara called 
don Nunno de villa Inscensia lately maried. Also the 
kings Atturney of Guadalajara maried his daughter of 8. 
yeres old with a boy of 12. yeres old. But the Viceroy 
saith that he hath a warrant from his Majestie, that if 
any Judge whatsoever dwelling in that kingdome of 
Guadalajara should mary any sonne in that jurisdiction, 
that then the said Viceroy is to deprive him of his office. 
And therfore he went about to deprive the Judge & the 
kings Attourney of their offices. Whereupon the people 
of that province would not thereunto-consent, nor suffer 
them to be dismissed of their offices, nor to be arrested, 
nor caried prisoners to Mexico. When the viceroy had 
intelligence thereof, & that the Gountrey did resist his 
commandement, and would not suffer them to be appre- 
.hended, he sent certaine Captaines with souldiers to goe 
and apprehend the Judge, the kings Attourney, and as 
many as did take their parts. So the citizens of Guada- 
lajara withstood the viceroies forces, & put themselves in 
defence; and are up in armes against the viceroy: yet 
they do not rebel against the king, but say: God save 
king Philip, and wil submit themselves to his Majestie, 
but not to the viceroy. So that all the kingdome of 
Guadalajara is up in armes, and are all in a mutinie 
against us of Mexico. I beseech Almighty God to remedy 
it, and that it may be qualified in time: or else all Nova 
Spania wil be utterly spoiled. I write this thing, because 
it is publiquely knowen in all places. And thus I rest, 
from Mexico the 30. of May 1590. 


Bartholomew Cano. 


The first and second discovery of the gulfe of California, 
and of the Sea-coast on the North-west or back side 
of America, lying to the West of New Mexico, Cibola 
and Quivira, together with Sir Francis Drakes landing 
and taking possession upon Nova Albion in the behalfe 
of the Crowne of England, and the notable voyage of 
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Francis Gaule; Wherein amongst many other memor- 
able matters is set downe the huge bredth of the Ocean 
sea from China and Japan to the Northwest parts of 
America, in the 38. and qo. degrees. 


A relation of the discovery, which in the Name of God 
the Fleete of the right noble Fernando Cortez Marques 
of the Vally, made with three ships; The one called 
Santa Agueda of 120. tunnes, the other the Trinitie of 
35- tunnes, and the thirde S. Thomas of the burthen of 
20. tunnes. Of which Fleete was Captaine the right 
worshipfull knight Francis de Ulloa borne in the Citie 
of Merida. Taken out of the third volume of the 
voyages gathered by M. John Baptista Ramusio. 


Chap. 1. 


Francis Ulloa a captaine of Cortez departeth with a Fleet 
from the port of Acapulco, and goeth to discover un- 
knowen lands, he passeth by the coast of Sacatula and 
Motin, and by tempest runneth to the river of Gua- 
javal, from whence he crosseth over to the haven of 
Santa Cruz, along the coast whereof he discovereth 3. 
smal Ilands, and within two dayes and an halfe return- 
ing to the maine land he discovereth the river called 
Rio de san Pedro y san Pablo, and not far distant from 
thence two other rivers as big or greater then that of 
Guadalquivir which runneth by Sivil, together with their 
head-springs. 

WE imbarked our selves in the haven of Acapulco on the 

8. of July in the yeere of our Lord 1539, calling upon 

almighty God to guide us with his holy hand unto such 

places where he might be served, and his holy faith 
advanced. And we sailed from the said port by the coast 
of Sacatula and Motin, which is sweete and pleasant 
through the abundance of trees that grow thereon, and 
rivers which passe through those countreis, for the which 
wee often thanked God the creatour of them. So sailing 
along we came to the haven of S. Iago in the province 
of Colima: but before we arrived there, the maine mast 
of our ship called Santa Agueda was broken by a storme 
of winde that tooke us, so-as the ship was forced to 
saile without her mast until we arrived in the said haven. 

From the port of Acapulco to this haven of Colima wee 

were sayling the space of 20. dayes. Here wee stayed to 

mende our mast and to take in certaine victuals, water, 
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and wood, the space of 27. dayes. And wee departed 
from the saide haven the 23. of August, and sayling by 
the Isles of Xalisco the 27. or 28. of the saide moneth 
wee were taken with an extreame tempest wherein wee 
thought we should have perished, and being tossed and 
weather-beaten, wee ranne as farre as the river of Guajaval 
in the Province of Culiacan. In this storme wee lost 
the pinnesse called Sant Thomas, and because wee had 
lost her wee crossed over to the port of Santa Cruz in 
California: for while wee were so beaten in the former 
tempest, the pilot of the Barke signified unto us, that 
he perceived she beganne to leake, and that already she 
had received in much water, insomuch that she beganne 
to founder: whereupon, to helpe her neede, and that wee 
might meete together in a knowen haven, if by chance 
the tempest should separate us, as it did indeed, we willed 
him to repaire to the haven of Santa Cruz, where we 
meant to repaire his harmes and our owne. Wherefore 
being all arrived in this place of Santa Cruz, wee stayed 
there five dayes and tooke in water, wherein we heard no 
newes of our Barke which we had lost: Whereupon the 
Captaine resolved to follow on our voyage; wherefore 
we set saile the 12. of September, and as wee sailed wee 
saw along the coast of the saide haven 3. Islands, whereof 
the Captaine made no great accompt, thinking there coulde 
be no great good found in any of them. These. Islands 
seemed not to be great; wherefore he commanded the 
Masters and pilotes to proceed on their voyage, and not 
to leese time without any profit. So sailing over the gulfe 
of California, in two dayes and an halfe we came to the 
river of S. Peter and S. Paul, finding before we entred 
into the same a small Island in the mouth of the River, 
being 4. or 5. miles distant from the maine. On both 
sides of this River wee beheld goodly and pleasant great 
plaines full of many greene and beautifull trees, and 
farther within the land we beheld certaine exceeding high 
mountaines full of woods very pleasant to beholde. From 
this River wee sailed still along the coast the space of 
15. leagues, in which course wee found two other Rivers 
in our judgement as great or greater then Guadalquivir 
the River of Sivilia in Spaine. Al the coast by these 
Rivers is plaine as the other which we had passed, with 
many woods: likewise within the lande appeared great 
mountaines covered with woods very beautifull to beholde, 
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and beneath in the plaine appeared certaine lakes of 
water. From these Rivers we sailed 18. leagues, and 
found very pleasant plaines, and certaine great lakes 
whose mouthes opened into the Sea: here our Captaine 
thought good throughly to discover what those lakes were, 
and to search whether there were any good haven for his 
ships to ride in, or to harbour themselves, if any tempest 
should arise ; and so hee commaunded a boat to be hoised 
out into the Sea, with a Master and five or sixe men to 
view them, and to sound the depth, and botom of them: 
who went thither, and found the coast very sholde, and 
the mouthes of the lakes; whereupon they made no 
accompt of them, onely because the shore was so shallow, 
for otherwise the land was very pleasant. Here at evening 
we saw on the shore 1o. or 12. Indians and fires. The 
aforesaide two Rivers are two leagues distant the one 

from the other little more or lesse, and are great, as I 

have saide, and being in the last of them we went up to 

the ship-top, and saw many lakes, and one among the rest 
exceeding great, and wee supposed that they had their 
springs out of this great lake, as other Rivers also have 
from other lakes, for wee sawe the course of them 
severally each by themselves, having goodly woods grow- 
ing all along their bankes. The currents of these Rivers 
might be discerned three leagues within the Sea: and 
at the mouthes of them were many small stakes set up 
for markes: the shore here is plaine and sandie, and the 
countrey very pleasant. 

Chap. 2. 

Sailing along the coast from the two aforesaid great 
Rivers, they discover three mouthes of lakes and a 
goodly Countrey, they come unto Cabo Roxo, and 
take possession of those countreys for the Emperours 
Majesty. A discourse of the faire havens that are on 
those coastes, and of very many Islands which they 
saw, before they came to the Cape called Capo de las 
Plaias. 

Tuts day wee sailed along the coast the space of 16. 

leagues, and in the midst of this voyage there is a Bay 

very faire of 4. or 5. leagues, having certaine bankes or 
fences in it, in beholding whereof we tooke great pleasure. 

The night following we road in 20. fadome water. The 


‘next day we followed our voyage toward the North, and 
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having sailed 3. or 4. leagues we saw 3. mouthes of lakes 
which entered into the land, where they became like stand- 
ing pooles. Wee road a league distance from these 
mouthes in 6. fadome water, to see what they were, and 
sent our boat with certaine men, to see if there were any 
entry for our ships: for halfe a league from shore we 
had not past one or two fadome water. Here our men 
saw 7. or 8. Indians, and found sundry sorts of greene 
herbes somewhat differing from those of Nueva Espanna. 
The Countrey is plaine, but farre within land they saw 
great and small hils extending themselves a great way, 
and being very faire and pleasant to behold. The day 
following we proceeded on our voyage, sayling alwayes 
in sight of the plaine coast toward the Northwest, in 
Io. or 15. fadome water. And having sailed 6. good 
leagues we found a Bay on the coast within the land 
of about 5. leagues over, from whence the coast trended 
Northwest, and this day we sailed about 16. leagues. All 
this coast is plaine, and not so pleasant as that which we 
had passed : here are certaine small hilles, but not so high 
as those which we had found before. Thus we sailed 
all night Northwest, and until the next day at noone, 
at which time we fell with a headland of white sand, 
where by the height which we tooke that day we found 
our selves to be in the latitude of 27. degrees and 2. This 
cape we called Capo Roxo. All the coast is plaine and 
faire and cleane sand, and we saw within land some few 
trees not very great, with certaine mountaines & woods 
3. or 4. leagues distant from the said cape: and here 
likewise appeared a mouth of a river, which (as far as we 
could discerne) made certaine lakes up within the land: 
from the mouth whereof for the space of a league into the 
sea it seemed to be very sholde, because the sea did breake 
very much. Here we saw within the land 3. or 4. rivers. 
In this sort we sailed on our voiage to the Northward, 
& because we had not good weather we road that night 
in a great haven lying in our way, where on the shore 
wee saw certaine plaines, and up within the land certaine 
hilles not very high: and continuing our course toward 
the North about 3. leagues from this haven we found an 
Nand of about one league in circuite lying before the 
mouth of the said haven. And sailing forward we found 
an haven which hath two mouthes into the Sea, into 
which we entered by the Northermost mouth, which hath 
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ro. or 12. fadome water, & so decreaseth till it come to 
5. fadome, where we anckered in a poole which the Sea 
maketh, which is a strange thing to beholde, for there 
are SO many entrances & mouths of streames and havens, 
that we were all astonied at the sight thereof; and these 
havens are so excellently framed by nature, as the like 
are not to be seene in the world, wherein we found great 
store of fish. Here wee anckered, and the Captaine went 
on shore, and tooke possession, using all such ceremonies 
as thereunto belong. Here also wee found certaine weares 
to catch fish made by the Indians, and certaine small cot- 
tages, wherein were divers pieces of earthen pots as finely 
made as those in Spaine. Here by commandement of the 
Captaine a Crosse was erected upon an hill, and it was 
set up by Francis Preciado. In this place we saw the 
Countrey full of fresh and greene grasse, howbeit differing 
from that of New Spaine, and up within the Countrey 
wee saw many great and very greene mountaines. This 
Countrey seemed very goodly and delightsome to all of 
us, in regard of the greennesse and beautie thereof, and 
we judged it to be very populous within the land. From 
this haven we departed and kept our way toward the 
Northwest with good weather, and began to finde hard 
by the sea-shore exceeding high mountaines spotted with 
white, and in them we saw many foules which had their 
nestes in certaine holes of those rocks, and sailed to. 
leagues until night, all which night we were becalmed. 
The next day we followed our course Northwest with good 
weather: and from that day forward we began to see on 
the Westerne shore (whereon the foresaid haven of S. 
Cruz standeth) certaine Islands or high lands, whereat we 
rejoyced not a little. And so sayling forward we met 
with an Island about two leagues in bignesse, and on the 
East shore having still the maine land and Islands in 
sight, we sailed 15. leagues until the evening, alwayes 
finding hard by the sea-coast exceeding high mountaines 
bare of trees, the land appearing still more plainely unto 
us on the Westerne shore. Whereupon wee began.to be 
of divers opinions, some thinking that this coast of Santa 
Cruz was a firme land, and that it joyned with the con- 
tinent of Nueva Espanna, others thought the contrary, 
and that they were nothing else but Islands, which were 
to the Westward. And in this sort we proceeded forward, 
having the land on both sides of us, so farre, that we all 
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began to wonder at it. This day we sailed some 15. 
leagues, and called this Cape Capo de las Plaias. 


Chap. 3. 

Of the Streight which they discovered on the coast of 
Capo de las Plaias, and of the pleasant Countrey which 
they found before they came to the rockes called Los 
diamantes. Of the wonderfull whitenesse of that Sea, 
and of the ebbing and flowing thereof: and of the 
multitude of Islands and lands, which extend them- 
selves Northward from the haven of Santa Cruz. 


Tue day folowing we sailed until night with so good 
weather, that we ran about 20. leagues. All this coast 
along the shore is full of little hilles without grasse or 
trees: and that night we anckered in 20. fadome water. 
The next day we followed our voyage beginning to saile 
before breake of day Northwestward, and we came into 
the midst of a Streight or mouth which was 12 leagues 
broad from one land to the other, which Streight had two 
Ilands in the midst thereof being 4. leagues distant the 
one from the other: and here we.discerned the countrey 
to be plaine, and certaine mountaines, & it seemed that 
a certaine gut of water like a brooke ran through the 
plaine. This streight (as far as we could perceive) was 
very deep, for we could finde no botome: and here we 
saw the land stretching afarre off from the one shore to 
the other, and on the Westerne shore of the haven of S. 
Cruz, the land was more high with very bare mountaines. 
The day following we passed on our way toward the 
North, and sailed some 15. leagues, and in the midst of 
our way we found a circuit or bay of 6. leagues into the 
land with many cooves or creeks, and the next day fol- 
lowing continuing our course we sailed some ro. leagues, 
and the coast in this dayes journey was all of high moun- 
taines naked and bare without any tree. It is very deepe 
hard by the shore, and that night we were constrained to 
stay by reason of the contrary winde. The next morning 
before breake of day we sailed still along the coast to 
the Northwest until evening, and ranne about some 15. 
leagues. All along this shore wee sawe very goodly 
mountaines within the land, and many plaines and downes 
with some few trees, & the sea shore was all sandy. In 
the midst of this dayes course we found certaine small 
rockes in the sea 4. leagues distant from the maine, were 
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the said land maketh a great point into the sea, and here 
we stayed the rest of the night, where we had a very 
great shower of raine. The day following we proceeded 
on our voyage, and sailed untill night by a compasse or 
turning, some 8. or g. leagues, and saw within land a few 
mountaines having no trees upon them, but the Sunne 
shining alwayes very cleare, as farre as wee could descry, 
they were very great, on the Westerne shore of the haven 
of Santa Cruz. Here we stayed all night because we 
found very shallow water and sawe the sea very white, 
and in a maner like to chalke, so that we all beganne to 
marveile thereat. The day following wee went forward 
againe along the coast Northwestward, and sailed eight 
leagues, and saw another land which stretched North- 
west, and was full of high mountaines. And still con- 
tinuing this course we searched very diligently to see if 
there were any passage through betweene both the landes, 
for right forward wee sawe no land. And thus sayling 
wee alwayes found more shallow water, and the Sea 
thicke, blacke, and very muddie, and came at length into 
five fadome water; and seeing this, wee determined to 
passe over to the land which wee had seene on the other 
side, and here likewise wee found as little depth and lesse, 
whereupon we rode all night in five fadome water, and 
wee perceived the Sea to runne with so great a rage into 
the land, that it was a thing much to be marveiled at, and 
with the like fury it returned backe againe with the ebbe; 
during which time wee found 11. fadome water, and the 
flood and ebbe continued from sixe to sixe houres. 

The day following the Captaine and Pilote went up 
to the shippes top, and sawe all the lande full of sand in 
a great round compasse, and joyning it selfe with the 
other shore, and it was so low, that whereas wee were a 
league from the same wee could not well discerne it, and 
it seemed that there was an inlet of the mouthes of cer- 
taine lakes, whereby the Sea went in and out. There 
were divers opinions amongst us, and some thought that 
that current entered into those lakes, and also that some 
great River there might be the cause thereof. And when 
we could perceive no passage through, nor could discerne 
the countrey to be inhabited, the Captaine accompanied 
with certaine of us went to take possession thereof. The 
same day with the ebbe of the Sea wee fell downe from 
the other coast from the side of Nueva Espanna, though 
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alwayes we had in sight the firme land on the one side 
of us, and the other Islands on our left hande, on the side 
of the port of Santa Cruz situate on the Westerne shore : 
for on that side there are so many Islands and lands, so 
farre as we could descry, that it was greatly to be won- 
dered at: for from the said haven of Santa Cruz, and 
from the coast of Culiacan we had alwayes in a maner 
land on both sides of us, and that so great a countrey, 
that I suppose if it should so continue further inwarde, 
there is countrey ynough for many yeeres to conquer. 

This day wee had the winde contrary, and cast ancker 

until the flood increased, which was in the afternoone, 

and then wee set saile likewise with contrary winde untill 
midnight, and then cast ancker. 

The next day wee departed, shaping our course along 
the coast Southwest, untill midnight with little winde, 
and wee sawe within the land high mountaines with some 
openings, and wee made way some three leagues, and all 
the next night wee were becalmed, and the next day we 
continued our course but a little while, for we sailed not 
above five leagues, and all the night were becalmed, and 
sawe the lande full of bare and high mountaines, and on 
our left hande wee descried a plaine countrey, and saw 
in the night certaine fires. 

Chap. 4. 

They land upon an Island to discover the same, and 
there they see many fires, which issue out of certaine 
mountaines, and many Seale-fishes. Here they take an 
Indian, and can not understand his language. Running 
along they discover another Island, and take possession 
therof for the Emperours Majestie, and a great haven 
in the firme land, which they call Ancon de Sant 
Andres, or The haven of S. Andrew. 


THE next day following our course we saw a great haven 
with an Iland in the sea, within a crosse-bow shoote of 
the firme land, and in this Island and on the firme land 
were seene many smokes by the judgement of all the 
company; wherefore the captaine thought good that wee 
should goe on land to know the certainty of these smokes 
and fires, himselfe taking ten or twelve of us with a boate 
in his company: and going on shore in the Island, we 
found that the smokes proceeded out of certaine moun- 
taines and breaches of burned earth, whereout ascended 
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into the aire certaine cinders and ashes which mounted up 
to the middle region of the aire, in such great quantitie, 
that we could not esteeme lesse then twenty lodes of wood 
to bee burned for the causing of every of those smokes, 
whereat wee were all not a little amazed. 

In this Island were such abundance of Seales, as it 
was wonderful. Here we stayed that day, and killed a 
great number of these Seals, with whom we had some 
trouble: for they were so many, and ayded one another 
so well, that it was strange to behold; for it fell out, that 
while we were occupied in killing some of them with 
staves, they assembled twentie or thirty together, and 
lifting themselves up assayled us with their feete in a 
squadron, and overthrew two or three of our company 
on the ground: whereupon letting goe those which they 
had in their hands, they and the others escaped us and 
went into the sea, howbeit wee killed good store of them, 
which were so fatte as it was wonderfull: and when we 
opened some of them to have their livers, we found cer- 
taine small blacke stones in their bodies, whereat wee 
much marveiled. The next day wee rode at anker here 
for lacke of good weather to sayle withall: whereupon 
the Captaine determined to goe on shore with nine or 
ten in his company, to see whether there were any people 
there, or any signe of people that had bene there, and 
they found on the maine land seven or eight Indians like 
to Chichimecas, which were gone a fishing, and had a raft 
of canes ; who so soone as they espied us ranne away and 
betooke themselves to flight, but being pursued by us, in 
the end we tooke one of them, whose language was so 
strange that wee could by no meanes understand him; 
his clothing was nothing at all, for he was starke naked. 
These people caried their water in bottels made of beasts 
skins, they fished with hookes of bone, and wee found 
good store of their fishes, whereof we tooke three or 
foure dozen. 

The Indian which we had taken seeing himselfe in our 
hands did nothing but weepe, but the Captaine called 
him, and made much of him, giving him certaine beades, 
with a hat and certaine hookes of ours, and then let him 
goe. And it seemed that after hee was returned to his 
companions, he deciared unto them how we had done 
him no harme at all, shewing them the things which we 
had given him: whereupon they also determined to come 
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unto us to our boate, but because it was now night, and 
that our shippes were farre from us, we forced not to 
stay for them, especially because it was a bad place and 
a dangerous. This countrey hath on the sea-coast high 
and bare mountaines with certaine grasse in some places 
like unto our broomes, or like unto woods of rosemary. 
The next day wee sayled neere to the coast on the same 
side, with very scarce winde, and in a manner calme, and 
ranne not above five leagues, and all the night following 
we lay becalmed, and we saw on the shore five or sixe 
fires. The land is high with very high mountaines with- 
out grasse, having certaine caves in them: the next day 
also, and part of the night following we were becalmed : 
and the morow after we followed our course along the 
sayd coast, and passed betweene a great Island full of 
exceeding high mountaines, and the maine land, where 
we saw a very great haven in the firme land in which 
wee ankered to see what it was, and being come to an 
anker, the Captaine and some of us went on land the 
same day to see if there were any people and fresh water, 
and wee found certaine small cottages covered with drie 
grasse, with certaine little staves layd overthwart, and 
we went a little way into the countrey which was very 
baren, by certaine small and streight pathes, and found 
a little pond or pit, but drie and without water; and here 
the Captaine tooke possession for the Marques of the 
valley in the name of his Majestie, and after this we 
returned to our ship, and that night we sawe foure or 
five fires on the land. The next day the Captaine deter- 
mined, because hee had seene these fires, to goe on shore, 
and so with our two boates we went fifteene or twenty 
of us unto certaine crooked strands two leagues from the 
place where our ships rode, and where we had seene the 
fires, and we found two Indians of exceeding huge stature, 
so that they caused us greatly to wonder; they caried 
their bowes and arrowes in their hands, and as soone 
as they saw us leap on shore they ran away, and wee 
followed them unto their dwellings and lodgings, which 
were certaine cottages and bowers covered with boughs, 
and there we found great and small steps of many 
people, but they had no kind of victuals but onely 
cuttle-fishes which wee found there. The countrey 
toward the sea side seemed but barren, for we saw 
neither trees nor greene grasse there, yet were there 
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certaine smal pathes not well beaten, and along the 

sea-coast we saw many tracts of dogges, hares, and 

conies, and in certaine small Islands neere unto the 
maine we saw Seale-fishes. This haven is called Ancon 
de Sant Andres. 

Chap. 5. 

They discover a mountainous Island very great, and neere 
unto it certaine other Islands with a goodly greene and 
pleasant countrey. They have sight of certaine Indians 
in Canoas of canes, whose language sounded like the 
Flemish tongue, with whome they could not have any 
traffique. 


THE next day we proceeded on our voyage, sayling 
betweene the maine and an Island, which we suppose to 
be in circuit about a hundreth or eighty leagues, sayling 
sometimes within one, and sometimes within two leagues 
of the maine. The soile of this Island is of certaine 
mountaines not very steepe with caves in them, and as 
farre as wee could descrie by the coast, there appeared 
no signe of any plaine countrey. Here from this day 
forward wee began to bee afraid, considering that we were 
to returne to the port of Santa Cruz; for it was sup- 
posed, that all along this mighty gulfe from the entrance 
in at Culiacan until the returning backe unto the said 
haven, was all firme land, and also because wee had the 
firme land alwayes on our right hand and it goeth round 
circle-wise unto the sayd haven; but many thought and 
hoped that we should finde some mouth or out-let, whereby 
wee might passe through unto the other coast. What our 
successe was we will declare in the relation following. 
The next day being Thursday wee sayled with scant 
winde, for it was almost calme, and passed beyond that 
great Island, having firme land alwayes on our right hand, 
and coasting (as I sayd) very neere unto it. The next day 
likewise we sayled with little winde, it being in a manner 
calme, and passed neere unto the shore by certaine round 
baies, and certaine points which the land made, which 
was pleasant to behold being somewhat greene, and there 
seemed to be some creeke there. This Friday at night 
wee sayled altogether with a fresh gale, and at breake of 
day wee were betweene the maine land, and an Island on 
our left hand, which was somewhat big, as farre as we 
could discerne. There was a great bay in the firme land, 
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and before it was a point which stretched farre into the 
sea. The firme land seemed to bee much fresher and 
pleasanter then those lands which we had passed, having 
many bankes and hilles of indifferent height, and beautifull 
to behold. : 

The countrey (as farre as wee could discerne) was so 
pleasant and delightfull, that wee all desired to goe on 
shore, and to search up into it two or three dayes 
journey, to see whether it were inhabited or not. 
Wee saw within the land of that bay two fires. The 
night following being Saturday we sailed continually with 
a prosperous and fresh gale, and the wind was so great 
that we drew our bonet to our maine sayle, and sayled 
so till the morning. 

On Sunday the twelfth of October we found our 
selves altogether inclosed with land, on the right hand 
with the maine, which compassed us before and behinde, 
and on the left hand with an Island. of a league and a 
halfe; and betweene the maine and the Island in the 
midst of the sea there lay a small Islet, and also betweene 
the sayd maine and the Island there were two mouthes, 
through which there appeared a passage whereby after- 
ward we passed through. This maine was much more 
fresh and greene then the other which-wee had passed, 
and had certaine plaines and points of mountaines of plea- 
sant view, and full of greene grasse. Here all this night 
we saw two or three villages which were very great, and 
at breake of day we saw a Canoa or boate made of canes, 
which came from the land out of a creeke, and wee stood 
still untill it came neere unto us in the ship, and they 
began to speake in their language which no man under- 
stood, whose pronuntiation was like to the Flemings, and 
being called they returned with great haste unto the 
shore, and we were very sory because our boate had not 
followed them. 

Here happened unto us a very strange thing, which was, 
that as this Indian returned to the shore in certaine of 
these creekes where a number of his fellow Indians were, 
as wee viewed that part, we sawe five Canoas issue foorth, 
which came toward us: whereupon wee stayed to see 
what they would doe. In the meane while our Admirall 
came up unto us, which was neere the shore, for she also 
had seene them, and so being come together we cast 
anker, expecting what those Canoas would doe. In the 
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meane while our Generall commanded us to make ready 
our boate, and to furnish the same with oares and men, 
to trie if we could by any meanes take some of them, 
that we might come to some knowledge of them, and 
that wee might give them some of our trifles, and 
specially of our hookes and beads to winne their friend- 
ship. The Indians with their five Canoas approched 
within one or two stones cast of us, and then began to 
speake very loude unto us in a very strange language, 
alwayes standing upon their guard to retire themselves 
with speede. When our Captaine saw this, and that they 
would not come neere us, but rather retired, he com- 
manded sixe mariners to goe into the boate from the 
sterne of the ship, and himselfe also went with them 
with all possible haste toward the Indians. The Indians 
returned to the shore with so great celeritie, that they 
seemed to flie in those little Canoas of canes. Neverthe- 
lesse our men used such diligence that one of the Canaos 
was boorded & taken; but the Indian in the Canoa seeing 
himselfe now taken leapt into the water, and our men 
followed with their boat to take him, but seeing himselfe 
within their reach, he ducked with his head under their 
boate, and so deceived them, and then rose up againe, 
and with their oares and with staves they gave him cer- 
taine blowes, to amaze him, but nothing would serve 
them ; for as they were about to lay handes upon him hee 
still dived under water, and with his hands and feete got 
neere to the shore: and as he rose up above the water, 
hee called to his felowes which stood on the shore to 
behold, crying Belen with a loud voyce, and so they 
pursued him, and strooke him sometimes being very neere 
the shore, and he alwayes went calling the rest of his 
fellowes to come and helpe him, whereupon within a short 
while after three other Canoas came foorth to succour 
him, being full of Indians with bowes and arrowes in 
their handes, crying with a loude voyce, that wee should 
come on shore: these Indians were of great stature and 
salvage, fat also and well set, and of a browne colour. 
Our Captaine perceiving this, least they should wound 
any of our people with their arrowes, returned backe, and 
commanded us immediately to set sayle, and so foorth- 
with wee departed. 

This day the wind skanted, and we returned to anker 
in the foresayd place, and our Admirall rode from the 
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firme land toward the Island, and wee which were in the 
ship called The Trinitie lay neere unto the maine, and 
before breake of day wee departed with a fresh gale. And 
before we disemboqued out of that chanell we saw certaine 
grasse very high and greene upon the maine: whereupon 
a mariner, and the Pilot went up into the top, and saw 
the mouth of a river which ranne through that greene 
countrey into the sea. But because our Admirall was 
under all her sayles farre from us, we could not tell them 
of this river, where wee would have taken water, whereof 
we had some neede, and because it was a very good haven 
to goe on shore to take it, and therefore without watering 
we followed our course. On munday we departed from 
this haven which is like unto a lake, for on all sides we 
were compassed with land, having the continent before, 
behinde us, and on our right side, and the Island on our 
left side, and we passed foorth at those mouthes before- 
mentioned, which shewed an out-let- into the open sea. 
Thus wee sayled along still viewing the situation of the 
countrey, rejoycing all of us at the sight thereof, for it 
alwayes pleased us more and more, still appearing more 
greene and pleasant, and the grasse which wee found 
neere unto the shore was fresh and delectable, but not 
very high, being (to all our judgements) not past a spanne 
long. Likewise the hilles which wee.saw, which were 
many, and many downes made a very pleasant prospect, 
especially because we judged, that there were many valleys 
and dales betweene them. 


Chap. 6. 


They discover a very great bay with foure small Islands in 
it, whereas they take possession. As they sayle along 
and discover divers Islands they come at length to the 
port of Santa Cruz, where not being able to get any 
knowledge of those Indians, although they lay in waite 
for them at a place called The well of Grijalva, they 
departed thence. They have a perilous and long tem- 
pest, which ceased, after they had seene a light on 
their shrowdes. 


AT our comming out of these openings we began to finde 
a Bay with a very great haven, environed with divers 
small hilles having upon them greene woods and pleasant 
to behold. In this bay and strand were two small Islands 
neere unto the shore, one of the which was like unto a 
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table about halfe a league in bignes, and the other was 
a round hill almost as big as the former. These Islands 
served us onely to content our sight, for we passed by 
them without staying, having but a slacke wind on Mun- 
day morning: all which day we followed our course with 
the foresayd slacke winde, and within a while after it 
became flat contrary, so that we were constrained to anker 
at the sayd point of the sayd haven; and on Tewesday at 
breake of day we set sayle, but made but little away all 
the day, because the winde continued contrary, although 
but very weake. The night following wee were becalmed 
a little beyond the point of this haven; but about midnight 
wee began to have a fresh gale, and on Wednesday in the 
morning wee were seven leagues distant from that point. 
This countrey shewed (as it was indeede) more plaine then 
the rest, with certaine small woody hilles, and within the 
other point which was before descried, the situation 
seemed to be more pleasant and delightsome then the 
rest which we had passed. And at the uttermost end 
of the point were two small Islets. The sayd Wednes- 
day about nine of the clocke the winde blew a good gale, 
and we sayled by evening between seven and eight leagues, 
and came over against a land not very high, where wee 
saw certaine creekes or breaches not very ragged, into 
every of which a river seemed to fall, because the soyle 
was very greene, and had certaine trees growing on it 
farre bigger then those which we had found before. Here 
the Captaine with five or sixe men went on shore, and 
taking possession passed up one of those rivers, and 
found the footing of many Indians upon the sand. On 
the bankes of that river they saw many fruitful trees, as 
cherry-trees and little apple-trees, and other white trees: 
they found also in the wood three or foure beasts called 
Adibes, which are a kind of dogs. The same night wee 
set sayle with the winde off the land, which blew so 
freshly, that it made us to strike our foresayle: and on 
the sixeteenth of October at nine of the clocke we came 
neere unto a point of certaine high mountaines, on which 
day being Thursday we made little way, because the winde 
ceased, but it rose againe in the night, whereupon by the 
breake of day on Friday wee came before the sayd point 
being sixe or seven leagues off. The land seemed to bee 
very mountainous with certaine sharpe points not greatly 
clad with grasse, but somewhat bare. On our left hand 
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wee saw two Islands, the one of a league and a halfe, 
the other not so much, and it seemed that we drew neere 
to the port of Santa Cruz, whereat we were sory, because 
we were alwaies in good hope to find some out-let into 
the maine Ocean in some place of that land, and that 
the same port was the same out-let, and also that by the 
sayd coast we might returne to the foresayd haven of 
Santa Cruz, and that we had committed a great error, 
because we had not certainely sought out the secret, 
whether that were a Streit or a river, which wee had 
left behind us unsearched at the bottome of this great 
sea or gulfe. 

All Friday and the night following we sayled with a 
scant winde, and on Saturday at breake of day we were 
betweene two points of land which make a bay, wherein 
we saw before and behinde foure or five great and small 
Islands. The land was very mountainous, part wherof 
was covered with grasse, and part was voide. Within 
the land appeared more mountaines and hils, and in this 
place we were come neere unto the haven of Santa Cruz, 
which is all firme land, except it’be divided in the very 
nooke by some streite or great river which parteth it 
from the maine, which because we had not throughly 
discovered, all of us that were imployed in this voyage 
were not a little grieved. And this maine land stretcheth 
so farre in length, that I cannot well expresse it: for from 
the haven of Acapulco, which standeth in seventeene 
degrees and twenty minutes of latitude, wee had alwayes 
the coast of the firme land on our right hand, untill we 
came to the great current of the white & red sea: and here 
(as I have said) we knew not the secret of this current, 
whether it were caused by a river or by a streit: and 
so supposing that the coast which wee had on our right 
hand was closed up without passage, wee returned backe 
againe, alwayes descending Southward by our degrees, 
untill wee returned unto the sayd haven of Santa Cruz, 
finding still along the coast a goodly and pleasant coun- 
trey, and still seeing fires made by the Indians, and 
Canoas made of Canes. We determined to take in fresh 
water at the haven of Santa Cruz, to runne along the 
outward Westerne coast, and to see what it was, if it 
pleased God. Here we rested our selves, and eat of the 
plummes and fruits called Pithaias: and wee entred into 
the port of Santa Cruz on Sunday the 18 of October and 
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stayed there eight daies to take in wood and water resting 
our selves all that while, that our men might strengthen 
and refresh themselves. Our captaine determined to 
divide amongst us certain garments of taffata, with clokes 
and saies, and a piece of taffata, and likewise ordained, 
that wee should goe on land to catch a couple of Indians, 
that they might talke with our interpreter, and that we 
might come to the knowledge of their language. Where- 
upon thirteene of us went out of our ship by night, and 
lay in ambush in a place which is called The well of 
Grijalva, where we stayed untill noone betweene certaine 
secret wayes, and could never see or descrie any one 
Indian: wherefore wee returned to our ships, with two 
mastive-dogs which we caried with us to catch the Indians 
with more ease: and in our returne we found two Indians 
hidden in certaine thickets, which were come thither to 
spie what wee did: but because wee and our dogs were 
weary, and thought not on them, these Indians issued 
out of the thickets, and fled away, and wee ranne after 
them, and our dogges saw them not: wherefore by 
reason of the thicknes of the wilde thistles, and of the 
thornes and bryars, and because we were weary, we could 
never overtake them: they left behinde them certaine 
staves so finely wrought that they were very beautifull to 
behold, considering how cunningly they were made with 
a handle and a corde to fling them. 

The nine and twentieth of October being Wednesday, 
we set sayle out of this haven of Santa Cruz with little 
winde, and in sayling downe the chanell our shippe called 
the Trinitie came on ground upon certaine sholdes: this 
was at noone at a low water, and with all the remedy 
that we could use wee could not draw her off, whereupon 
wee were constrained to underprop her, and to stay the 
next tide: and when the tide began to increase wee used 
all diligence to draw her off, and could not by any meanes, 
whereat all the company and the Captaine were not a little 
grieved : for wee thought wee should have lost her there, 
although wee ceased not with all our might to labour 
with both our boates, and with our cable and capsten. 
In the ende it pleased God about midnight at a full sea 
with the great force which wee used to recover her, that 
wee drew her off the sand, for which we gave God most 
hearty thankes, and rode at anker all the rest of the night, 
wayting for day-light for feare of falling into any further 
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danger or mishap. When day was come, wee set forward 
with a fresh gale, and proceeded on our voyage, directing 
our prows to the maine sea, to see whether it would 
please God to let us discover the secret of this point. 
But whether it pleased not his great goodnesse, or whether 
it were for our sinnes, wee spent eight dayes from this 
port, before we could double the point, by reason of 
contrary winds, and great raine, and lightning and dark- 
nesse every night: also the windes grew so raging and 
tempestuous, that they made us all to quake, and to pray 
continually unto God to ayde us. And hereupon wee made 
our cables and ankers ready, and the chiefe Pilot com- 
manded us with all speede to cast anker, and in this sorte 
we passed our troubles: and whereas wee rode in no 
securitie, he caused us foorthwith to weigh our ankers, 
and to goe whither the wind should drive us. And in 
this sorte wee spent those eight dayes, turning backe by 
night the same way that wee had gone by day, and 
sometimes making good in the night that which we had 
lost in the day, not without great desire of all the com- 
pany to have a winde which might set us forward on 
our voyage, being afflicted with the miseries which wee 
indured by reason of the thunders, lightnings, and raine, 
wherewith we were wet from toppe to toe, by reason of 
the toyle which we had in weighing and casting of our 
ankers, as neede required. 

And on one of these nights, which was very darke and 
tempestuous with winde and raine, because we thought 
we should have perished, being very neere the shore, we 
prayed unto God that he would vouchsafe to ayde and 
save us without calling our sinnes to remembrance. And 
straightway wee saw upon the shrowdes of the Trinity 
as it were a candle, which of it selfe shined, and gave a 
light, whereat all the company greatly rejoyced, in such 
sort that wee ceased not to give thankes unto God. 
Whereupon we assured our selves, that of his mercie 
hee would guide and save us, and would not suffer us 
to perish, as indeede it fell out; for the next day wee 
had good weather, and all the mariners sayd, that it was 
the light of Saint Elmo which appeared on the shrowdes, 
and they saluted it with their songs and prayers. These 
stormes tooke us betweene the Isles of Saint Iago and 
Saint Philip, and the Isle called Isla de perlas lying over 
against the point of California supposed to be firme land. 
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Chap. 7. 


Sayling on their way they discover a pleasant Countrey, 
and in their judgement greatly inhabited, and finde the 
Sea-coast very deepe. They went to discover or viewe 
the Isle of perles. And by a current one of their ships 
is separated from the other, and with great joy after 
three dayes they had sight again of her, and following 
their voyage they discover certaine great, greene, and 
pleasant plaines. 

WE began to sayle along the coast the seventh or eight 

of November, the land alwayes shewing very greene with 

grasse pleasant to behold, and certaine plaines neere the 
shore, and up within the countrey many pleasant hils 
replenished with wood, and certaine valleys, so that wee 
were delighted above measure, and wondered at the 
greatnes and goodly view of the countrey: & every night 
we saw fires, which shewed that the countrey is greatly 
inhabited. Thus we proceeded on our voyage untill the 
tenth of the sayd moneth of November, having alwayes 
the coast of the maine Ocean on our right hand, and the 
farther we sailed, wee alwayes found the countrey more 
delightsome and pleasant, as well in beholding the green- 
nes therof, as also in that it shewed certaine plaines and 
deepe valleys, through which rivers did fall downe into 
the land, within certaine mountaines, and hilles full of 
great woods which were not very high, and appeared 
within the countrey. Here we were 54 leagues distant 
from California little more or lesse, alwayes toward the 
Southwest, seeing in the night three or foure fires, 
whereby it appeareth that the countrey is inhabited, and 
full of people, for the greatnes of the countrey argueth 
no lesse: and we supposed that there must needs bee 
great townes inhabited within the land, although in this 
poynt we were of divers opinions. The sea is so deepe 
on all this coast that we could scarce find ground in 54 
fadomes. On the greatest part of the coast there are 
hilles of very white sand, and it seemeth to be a dan- 
gerous coast, because of the great and swift tides which 
goe there, for the sand sheweth so much for the space 
of ten or twelve leagues, for so the Pilots affirmed. This 
day being Saturday the winde increased, and wee had 
sight of the Isle of pearles, which on this side of the 
gulfe appeareth with a deepe valley all covered over with 
trees, and sheweth much fairer then on the other side, 
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and wee entred into the Porte of Santa Cruz. From 
the ninth of November to the fifteenth we sayled not above 
tenne leagues, because we had contrary winds, and great 
showres: and besides this we had another mischance 
which did not a little grieve us: for wee Jost company 
of the ship called The Trinitie, and could never see her 
for the space of three dayes, whereupon wee suspected 
that shee was returned home unto New Spaine, or that 
she was severed from our company: wherefore we were 
grieved out of measure to see our selves so left alone, 
and the Captaine of all others was most sad, though he 
ceased not to encourage us to proceede on our voyage, 
saying that notwithstanding all this wee ought not to 
leave off this enterprise which we had begunne, and that 
though we were left alone we should deserve the greater 
commendation and credite: whereupon wee all answered 
him, that wee would not have him thinke that any of 
us would ever be discouraged, but that we would 
follow him untill he should thinke it reasonable that 
we should not proceede any further in the enterprise, 
and that we were in danger of perishing, and that untill 
then wee would bee at his commandement: but withall 
we perswaded him that after he had seene any great 
difficulty to proceede any further, he should doe well to 
returne backe to make relation of our successe to the 
R. H. lord the Marques de valle. Hereupon he made 
an Oration unto us wherein he told us, that he could not 
beleeve, much lesse could imagine, wherefore the shippe 
called the Trinitie should returne into Newe Spaine, nor 
why she should willingly depart from us, and goe unto 
any other place, and that he thought by all reason, that 
some current had caried her out of our sight, and that 
through contrary weather and tempests she could not 
fetch us up, and that notwithstanding all that which we 
had done in the voyage, he had an instruction, that if by 
chance we were separated one from the other, wee were 
to take this course to meete againe together, namely to 
returne backe eight or tenne leagues to seeke one another, 
beyond certaine head-lands which lay out into the sea 
and that therefore we should doe well to returne to seeke 
her up. This sentence pleased us all, and so returning 
to seeke her, we espied her two leagues distant from us, 
comming toward us with a fresh gale of winde, whereat 
we greatly rejoyced. 
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Thus being come together we ankered for that day, 
because the weather seemed very contrary, and the Cap- 
taine chid them for their negligence in sayling, because 
they had in such sort lost our company ; and they excused 
themselves, that they could doe no lesse, because a cur- 
rent had caried them away above three leagues, whereby 
they could never reach unto us. The next day being 
the sixeteenth of November wee set forward, but sayled 
very little, for the North and Northwest winds were 
against us. Here we discovered certaine plaines, in my 
judgement very great and greene, and right before us 
we could not discerne any mountaines or woods, whereat 
wee marveiled to see so great a countrey. And wee met 
an Indian in a Canoa on the shore whereon the sea did 
breake, who stayed to beholde us a great while, and 
oftentimes hee lifted up himselfe to view us the better, 
& then returned backe along the coast: we used al dili- 
gence to see whether he would come out further from 
the shore, to give him chace, and to trie whether we 
could catch him, but he very cunningly viewed us without 
comming neere unto us, and returned to the shore with 
his Canoa. Here we saw in the evening but one fire, 
and wist not whether it were done by the cunning of the 
Indians, because they would not have us know that there 
were people there, or that it was so indeede. From the 
said 16 of November until the 24 of the same moneth 
we could not proceede on our way above 12 or 15 leagues: 
and looking into our Sea-chart, we found our selves 
distant from the Xaguges of the Port of Santa Cruz about 
7o leagues. Now on the 24 being munday very early in 
the morning we beganne to take very good view of that 
Countrey, and all along the coast we saw many faire 
plaines with certaine furrowes made in the midst like 
unto halfe plaines, the said plaine still appearing up into 
the Countrey, with pleasant champions, because the 
grasse which grew there was very beautifull, short, and 
greene, and good pasture for cattell. Howbeit because 
we rode so farre off, we could not perfectly judge what 
kind of grasse it was, but it shewed very short and 
greene, and without thornes. These plaines on the right 
hand made a bay into a valley which seemed to be a 
piece of a mountaine: the rest shewed to be al plaines 
without any thistles or weedes, but full of grasse good 
for cattel very green and faire, as I have said. 
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Chap. 8. 


One of their ships by tempest was separated from the 
other, and afterward meeting with her consort she 
reporteth that the land stretcheth to the West by the 
mouth of the great lake. The Pilots are of divers 
judgements touching the state of this coast inhabited 
by Chichimecas. They enter into an haven to take in 
fresh water, and are suddenly assayled by two squadrons 
of Indians. They defend themselves valiantly, and the 
Captaine with some of his souldiers are grievously 
wounded. 

THE 26 of this moneth being Wednesday at night the 

North wind tooke us, which still increased more and more 

so greatly that it put us to much trouble, for it continued 

two dayes, in which the Sea was alwayes boisterous; and 
this night againe we lost the Trinity being beaten with 
the North winde aforesaid (and we had sight of her on 
munday the 24) wherewith we were all of us greatly 
agrieved, both Captaines, Souldiers and Mariners, because 
we saw we were left alone, and our ship call Santa 
Agueda wherein we were, was but badly conditioned, 
and this grieved us more then the trouble which we had 
with the boisterousnesse of the Sea, imagining that if we 
should leese the Trinity, or if any mishap should fall 
unto us, we should not be able to follow our voyage 
according. to our Captaines and our owne desire. This 
said 24 day being munday we saw a Countrey with high 
mountaines toward the Northwest, and it seemed that 
the land stretched on still forward, whereat we exceed- 
ingly rejoyced, because we judged that the lande grew 
alwayes broader and broader, and that wee should meete 
with some speciall good thing. Whereupon we desired 
that it would please God to send us good weather for our 
voyage, which hitherto we found alwayes contrary, so 
that in 26 dayes we sayled not above 70 leagues, and 
that with much trouble, sometimes riding at anker and 
sometimes sayling, and seeking the remedies and benefite 
of the shore to avoide perils. In this Countrey which we 
discovered the 26 day we alwayes saw (as I have said) 
along the shore, and within the land, goodly plaines 
without any tree, in the midst wherof was a lake or 
gathering together of the Sea-water, which (to our judge- 
ment) was above 12 leagues in compasse, and the sea- 
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coast reached to the mountaines before mentioned. And 
this day we saw our ship called the Trinitie, which rode 
2 leagues distant from us, which so soone as she saw us, 
set saile, and we came together and rejoyced greatly. 
They brought us great quantity of gray fishes, and of 
another kinde: for at the point of those mountaines they 
found a fishing which was very wonderfull, for they suf- 
fered themselves to be taken by hand: and they were so 
great that every one had much adoe to finde roome to 
lay his fish in. They found also on the said point a 
fountaine of fresh water which descended from those 
hilles, and they told us that at the same place they had 
found a narrow passage, whereby the Sea entered into 
the said lake. They comforted us much with the report 
of these things, and in telling us that the lande trended 
to the West; for the chiefe Pilot thought, and the other 
Pilot was of the same opinion, that we should finde a 
good Countrey. This night we set saile to goe to that 
point to take in fresh water which we wanted, and to 
see this lake, and to put some men on shore: and after 
midnight the winde came upon us so forcibly at. the North 
that we could not stay there: whereupon wee were con- 
strained to put further into the Sea,. and returned the 
same way backe againe unto the shore with much adoe, 
and came to an anker a great way short of the place 
from whence we were driven: and there we rode untill 
Thursday at noone with this bitter North winde, and on 
Friday about noone, when we most thought it would 
have ceased, it beganne to increase againe, which grieved 
us not a little seeing the weather so contrary, hoping 
alwayes that it would cease, and that some winde would 
blow from the shore, whereby we might recover the point 
of land to take in fresh water, and to search whether there 
were any people about that lake. Here we lay from the 
26 of the saide moneth till the 29, driving up and downe 
the Sea, winding in by little and little untill we had gotten 
under the shelter of those mountaines: which being 
obtayned wee rode the sayd 29 of the moneth halfe a 
league from those wooddy mountaines, which we had 
seene in the Sea. We stayed in this place at our ease 
all the Sunday, and Juan Castilio the chiefe Pilot went 
that day in the bote on shore with seven in his company, 
and they landed neere the Sea, and on a certaine low 
ground they found foure or five Indians Chichimecas of 
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great stature, and went toward them, who fled away like 
Deere that had beene chased. After this the Pilot went 
a little way along the Sea-shore, and then returned to 
his boate, and by that time he was entered thereinto, 
he saw about fifteene Indians of great stature also, with 
their bowes and arrowes which called unto him with a 
loude and strong voice, making signes with their bowes ; 
but the Pilot made no account of their gesture, but rather 
returned to the shippes, and declared what had passed 
betweene him and the Indians. The same day the Cap- 
taine commaunded that our caske should be made readie 
against the next morning to take in water, for in both the 
shippes there were about five and twentie buttes emptie. 
The first of December, and the second day in the morning 
the Captaine went with both the ‘barkes on shore with 
some dozen souldiers, and the greatest part of the 
Mariners which laboured in filling of water, leaving in 
the shippes as many as were needefull, and as soone as 
wee were come on shore at the watering place the Cap- 
taine caused the buttes to be taken out, to the ende they 
might be filled with water, and .while they returned to 
fetch the barrels and hogsheads of the shippe, the Cap- 
taine walked a turne or two upon the shore for the 
space of one or two crossebow shoots, and afterwarde 
we went up to certaine of those mountaines, to view the 
disposition of the countrey, and in trueth we found it 
in that place very bad to our judgement, for it was very 
ragged, full of woods and caves, and so stonie, that we 
had much adoe to goe. Being come unto the top we 
found certaine small hilies full of woods, and cliffes that 
were not so craggie, although very troublesome to climbe 
up; and while we looked from these little hilles, we could 
not discerne any more mountaines, but rather judged that 
from that place forward there were great plaines. The 
Captaine would not suffer us to goe any further, because 
in those places we had seene certaine Indians which 
seemed to be spies, and warning us thereof he com- 
manded us to retire unto the shore, where we were to 
take in water, and to dispatch our businesse quickly, and 
appointed us to make certaine pits, that our buts might 
more easily be filled with water. And setting our Guardes 
or Centinels, we beganne to fill water. In the meane 
while the Captaine tooke certaine souldiers, and went to 
the top of an high hill, from whence he descryed a great 
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part of the Sea, and a lake which is within the land: 
for the Sea entereth in the space of a league, and there 
is a good fishing place round about: and the lake was 
so great, that it seemed unto us to be very neere 30 
leagues in compasse, for we could not discerne the end 
thereof. Then we came downe with no lesse trouble 
then we had mounted up unto the hill, by reason of the 
steepenesse of the place, and some tumbled downe with 
no small laughter of the rest. And being come somewhat 
late to our watering place (for it was then past noone) 
we set our selves to dinner, alwayes appointing some of 
our company in Centinell, untill we were called to dinner, 
and when some were called two others were appointed in 
their roomes. And about two of the clocke after dinner, 
the Captaine and the rest suspecting no danger of assalt 
of Indians, both because the place seemed not to be fit 
for it, as also for that we had set our Centinels at the 
passages; two squadrons of Indians came upon us very 
secretly and covertly, for one came by the great valley 
through which the water ranne which we tooke, and the 
other came by a part of that great hill which we had 
ascended to see the lake, and all of them came so covertly, 
that our Cintenels could neither see nor heare them; and 
wee had not perceived them, if a souldier by chance lifting 
up his eyes had not sayde, Arme, Arme, my maisters, 
for many Indians come upon us. When we heard this 
the Captaine leapt up in a great rage, because the guards 
were changed out of their place: and with his sword and 
target, being followed by a souldier, whose name was 
Haro, and afterward by the rest, he and the said souldier 
went toward a little gate of certaine stones, whither the 
rest of us were to follow him: for if the Indians had 
gotten that place from us, we should have incurred great 
danger, and the greatest part of us had like to have 
beene slaine, and none could have escaped but such as 
by chance could have leapt into the boates, and the tide 
went so high, that none could be saved but such as were 
most excellent swimmers. But at length the Captaine 
bestirred himselfe very nimbly, using all celeritie that was 
possible. Therefore when he and Haro had wonne the 
gate, the rest of the souldiers gate up after them, and 
the Captaine and Haro turned themselves to the Indians 
and made head against them, and the Indians assailed 
them with such numbers of stones, arrowes, & javelins 
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(which was a very strange thing) that they brake in 
pieces the target which the Captaine had on his arme, 
and besides that wounded him with an arrow in the 
bending of his knee, and though the wound was not 
great, yet was it very painefull unto him. While they 
thus stood to withstand their assalt, they strooke Haro 
which was on the other side so forcibly with a stone, that 
they threw him flat upon the ground: and by and by 
another stone lighted upon him which shivered his Target, 
and they hit the Captaine with another arrow, and shot 
him quite through one of his eares. Another arrow came 
and strooke a souldier called Graviello Marques in the 
legge, of which he felt great paine and went halting. In 
the meane space Francis Preciado, and certaine other 
souldiers came up and joyned himselfe with the rest on 
the left hand of the Captaine, saying unto him, Sir, with- 
drawe your selfe, for you be wounded, but be you not 
dismayed, for they are but Indians and cannot hurt us. 
In this wise we beganne to rush in among them upon 
the side of a rocke alwayes gayning ground of them, 
which greatly incouraged our mindes, and when we 
beganne to inforce them to retire, we wanne a small 
wooddy hill, where we sheltered our selves, whereas 
before they shot upon us from aloft, for they were on 
the higher ground under covert in safetie, & then by no 
meanes we could offend them, but by running forcibly 
upon them with our targets on our armes, and our swords 
in our hands. On the other side, to approch and seeke 
to overtake them was a vaine thing, seeing they were as 
swift as wilde goates. By this time Haro was gotten 
up on foot, and having clapt a woollen cloth upon his 
head, which had bled extremely, he joyned himselfe unto 
us, of whom we received no small aide. In the meane 
space the Indians fortified themselves on the cragge of 
a rocke, from whence they did not a little molest us, & 
we likewise fortified our selves upon an hillocke, whereby 
we descended into their Fort, and there was a small 
valley betweene them & us, which was not very deepe 
from the upper part. There we were 6 souldiers & two 
Negroes with the Captaine, & all of us were of opinion 
that it was not good to passe that place, least ye Indians 
being many might destroy us all, for the rest of our 
souldiers which were beneath at the foote of the hill, 
making head against the other squadron of the Indians, 
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kept them from hurting those which tooke in water on 
the strand and from breaking the buts of water, and 
being but few, we concluded to stay here, and so we 
stood still fortifying our selves as well as we could, 
especially considering that we had no succour on any 
side; for Berecillo our Mastive-dogge which should have 
aided us was grievously wounded with 3 arrowes, so that 
by no meanes we could get him from us: this mastive 
was wounded in the first assalt when the Indians came 
upon us, who behaved himselfe very wel, & greatly aided 
us; for he set upon them, and put 8 or 1o of them out 
of array, & made them run away, leaving many arrowes 
behind them: but at length (as I have said) he was so 
wounded, that by no meanes we could get him to goe 
from us to set any more upon the Indians, & the other 
two mastives did us more harme then good: for when 
they went against them, they shot at them with their 
bowes, and we received hurt and trouble in defending 
them. The Captaines legge when he waxed cold was so 
swolne, that we lapped it up in a wollen cloth, and he 
halted much of it: and while the Indians thus stood still, 
one part of them beganne to dance, sing, and shout, and 
then they began all to lade themselves with stones, and 
to put their arrowes into their bowes, and to come downe 
toward us verie resolutely to assalt us, and with great 
out-cries they beganne to fling stones and to shoot their 
arrowes. Then Francis Preciado turned him to the Cap- 
taine and said: Sir, these Indians know or thinke, that 
we be affeard of them, & in trueth it is a great falt to 
give them this incouragement, it were better for us 
resolutely to set upon them with these dogs, & to assalt 
them on this hill, that they may know us to be no das- 
tards, for they be but Indians and dare not stande us; 
and if we can get their Fort upon the hill, God will give 
us victory in all the rest. The Captaine answered, that 
he liked well of the motion, and that it was best so to 
doe, although for any further pursuit up the hill, he 
thought we were to take another course. By and by 
Francis Preciado getting his target on his arme, and 
his sword in his hand, ranne unto the other side of the 
valley, which on that part was not very steepe, crying 
S. Iago, upon them my masters, and after him leapt 
Haro, Tereca, Spinosa, and a Crossebow-man called 
Montanno, and after them followed the Captaine, though 
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very lame, with a Negro and a souldier which accom- 
panied him, incouraging and comforting them, willing 
them not to feare. Thus we drave them to the place 
where they had fortified themselves, and from whence 
they descended, and we tooke another hill over against 
them within a darts cast of them. And having breathed 
our selves a little, the Captaine came unto us, and said, 
Go too my maisters, upon them before they strengthen 
themselves on this hill, for now we see plainely that they 
be affeard of us, seeing we chase them continually from 
their Forts: & suddenly 3 or 4 of us went toward them 
well covered with targets, unto the foot of their Fort 
where they were assembled, and the rest of our company 
followed us: the Indians beganne to make head against 
us, and to fling many stones upon us, and shoot many 
arrowes, and we with our swords in our hands rushed 
upon them in such sort, that they seeing how furiously 
we set upon them, abandoned the fort, and ranne downe 
the hill as swift as Deere, and fled unto another hill over 
against us, where the other squadron of the Indians 
stood, of whom they were rescued, and they began to 
talke among themselves, but in a low voyce, and joyned 
together 6 and 6 and 8 & 8 in a company, and made a fire 
and warmed themselves, and we stood -quietly beholding 
what they did. 


Chap. 9. 

After the skirmish the Captaine being wounded, and the 
rest of the souldiers seeing the Indians depart, returned 
unto their ships. The next day taking in fresh water 
at the saide place he sent mariners to sound the mouth 
of the lake. Departing thence they came to the port 
called Baya de Sant Abad, and indured a dangerous 
storme at sea. And afterward comming neere the 
shore to take fresh water in the said haven, they sce 
certaine peaceable Indians. 


By this time it was late and the night approched, and 
the Indians seeing this, within a short while after deter- 
mined to get them packing, and ech of them or the 
greatest part tooke fire-brandes in their hands, & got 
them away into craggy places. When the Captaine saw 
this he commanded us to returne aboord our boats, it 
being now darke night, thanking us all for the good 
service we had done him. And being not able to stand 
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upon his legge, he leaned with his arme upon Francis 
Preciado; and thus we returned to our boats, where with 
much adoe we got aboord, by reason of the great tide 
and roughnesse of the sea, so that our boats were filled 
with every wave. Thus very weary, wet, & some 
wounded (as is aforesaid) each man returned unto his 
ship, where our beds which we found, and our refreshing, 
& the cheere we had at supper did not greatly comfort 
us in regard of our former travels. We passed that night 
in this sort, and the next day being Tuesday the Captaine 
found himself greatly payned with his wounds, & chiefly 
with that on his leg, because it was greatly swolne with 
his going upon it. We lacked 12 buts to fill with water, 
and the barrels in both the ships, and the Captaine would 
have gone out to cause them to be filled, but we would 
not suffer him, and therefore we left off the businesse 
for that day. But he appointed that the crossebowes 
should be made readie, and two speciall good harquebuzes, 
& the next day being Wednesday very early, he com- 
manded Juan Castilio chiefe Pilot to goe out with both 
the botes and with all the souldiers and mariners that 
he could make, having the day before commanded the 
Trinitie to go as neere the shore as she might, & to make 
ready some of her ordinance, that if the Indians should 
shew themselves, they might affright them, & doe them 
as much hurt as they could. Wherfore on the Wednes- 
day al we that were souldiers, saving the wounded per- 
sons, went on shore with certaine mariners in the best 
order that we could, and tooke the first hill, where we 
had fortified our selves, standing all upon our guard untill 
the water was filled, and untill we were called, during 
which time not one Indian shewed himselfe. Thus we 
went aboord when we thought good our selves, at least 
without any suspition of the Indians, although the tide 
of the Sea went so high yt it put us to great trouble, for 
oftentimes with great waves it beat into our boats. This 
was on the Wednesday the 3 of December. And to 
avoide losse of time the Captaine commanded Juan 
Castilio the chiefe Pilot to take a boat and certaine 
mariners as he should thinke good, and to view the 
mouth of the lake to see whether the entrance were 
deepe enough for to harbour the ships. He taking the 
boat of the Admirall with 8 mariners, and ours of the 
Trinity, went and sounded the mouth, & on the shal- 
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lowest place of the barre without they found 3 fadome 
depth, and farther in 4, & up higher 5, alwayes increasing 
unto 10 or 12 fadomes, when they were come into the 
two points of the said lake, which was a league broad 
from one point to the other, and all their sounding was 
exceeding good ground. Then they went over to the 
southeast point, & there they saw a great boat or raft 
which they indevoured to take to carrie unto their ships. 
In ye meane while they espied certaine cottages, which 
the Pilot determined to goe and see, and being come 
neere they saw 3 other raftes with 3 Indians on them 
distant from the cottages one or two cross-bowes shot, 
and he leapt on land with 4 or 5 mariners in his com- 
panie: and while they behelde those cottages, they saw 
many Indians descending downe a small hill in warlike 
manner with their bowes and arrowes, whereupon they 
determined to retire to their boats, and to returne to 
their ships, and they were not gone from the sea-shore 
scarce a stones cast, but the Indians were come upon 
them to shoot at them with their arrowes, and because 
they were unarmed, they would’ not fight with them, 
having gone on shore for no other purpose, but to sound 
the mouth and enterance of that lake. On Thursday 
the 4 of December we set saile with a frésh gale of winde, 
and sayled some 8 or 1o leagues, and came unto certaine 
mouthes or inlets which seemed to all of us as though 
they had beene Ilands, and we entered into one of them, 
and came into an haven which we called Baya del Abad 
all inclosed and compassed with land, being one of the 
fairest havens that hath beene seene: and about the 
same, especially on both sides the lande was greene and 
goodly to behold; we discryed certaine rivers on that part 
which seemed greene, & therefore we returned backe, 
going out at that mouth wherby we came in, alwayes 
having contrary wind: yet the Pilots used their best 
indevour to make way: and we saw before us certaine 
wooddy hils, and beyond them certaine plaines; this we 
saw from the Friday the 5 of the said moneth, untill the 
Tuesday, which was the ninth. As we drew neere to these 
woods they seemed very pleasant, and there were goodly 
and large hilles and beyond them towardes the sea were 
certaine plaines, and through all the countrey we saw 
these woods. From the day before, which was the Con- 
ception of our Lady, we saw many great smokes, whereat 
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we much marvelled, being of diverse opinions among our 
selves, whether those smokes were made by the inhabi- 
tants of the countrey or no. Over against these woods 
there fell every night such a dew, that every morning 
when we rose, the decke of the ship was so wet, that 
untill the sunne was of a good height, we alwaies made 
the decke durtie with going upon it. We rode over 
against these woods from the Tuesday morning when we 
set saile, until Thursday about midnight, when a cruell 
Northwest winde tooke us, which, whither we would or 
no, inforced us to way our anker; and it was so great, 
that the ship Santa Agueda began to returne backe, untill 
her cable broke, and the ship hulled, and suddenly with 
a great gust the trinket and the mizen were rent asunder, 
the Northwest winde still growing more and more: within 
a short while after the maine saile was rent with a mighty 
flaw of winde, so that we were inforced, both souldiers, 
captaine, and all of us, to doe our best indevor to mend 
our sailes; and the Trinitie was driven to do the like, for 
she going round upon her anker, when she came a-head 
of it, her cable broke, so that there we lost two ankers, 
each ship one. We went backe to seeke Baya del Abad, 
for we were within 20 leagues of the same, and this day 
we came within foure leagues of it, and being not able 
to reach it by reason of contrary windes, we rode under 
the lee of certaine mountaines and hilles which were bare, 
and almost voide of grasse, neere unto a strand full of 
sandie hilles. Neere unto this road wee found a fishing- 
place under a point of land, where having let downe our 
lead to see what ground was there, a fish caught it in 
his mouth, and began to draw it, and he which held the 
sounding-lead crying and shewing his fellowes that it was 
caught, that they might helpe him, as soone as he had got 
it above the water, tooke the fish, and loosed the cord 
of the sounding-lead, and threw it againe into the sea, 
to see whither there were any good depth, and it was 
caught againe, whereupon he began to cry for helpe, and 
all of us made a shout for joy; thus drawing the fish 
the rope of the sounding-lead being very great was crackt, 
but at length we caught the fish which was very faire. 
Here we stayed from Friday when we arrived there, untill 
the Munday, when as it seemed good to our Captaine, 
that we should repaire to the watering place, from 
whence we were some sixe leagues distant, to take in 
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12 buttes of water, which wee had drunke and spent, 
because he knew not whither we should from thencefoorth 
finde any water, or no; and though we should finde water, 
it was doubtfull whither we should be able to take it by 
reason of the great tide that goeth upon that coast. We 
drewe neere to that place on Munday at night, when 
as we sawe certaine fires of the Indians. And on Tues- 
day morning our Generall commaunded that the Trinitie 
should come as neere our ship & to the shore as it could, 
that if we had neede, they might helpe us with their 
great ordinance : and having made 3 or 4 bourds to draw 
neere the shore, there came 4 or 5 Indians to the sea- 
side; who stood and beheld while we put out our boat 
and anker, marking also how our bwoy floated upon 
the water; and when our boat returned to the ship, two 
of them leapt into the sea, and swamme unto the bwoy, 
and beheld it a great while; then they tooke a cane of 
an arrow, and tyed to the sayd bwoy a very faire and 
shining sea-oyster of pearles, and then returned to the 
shore, neere to the watering place. 


Chap. Io. 


They give unto the Indians many trifles which stand upon 
the shore to see them, and seeke to parley with them 
by their interpreter, which was a Chichimeco, who could 
not understand their language. They go to take fresh 
water. Francis Preciado spendeth the time with them 
with many signes, and trucking and being afeard of 
their great multitude, retireth himselfe wisely with his 
companions, returning with safety to the ships. 


WueEn the Captaine and we beheld this, we judged these 
Indians to be peaceable people; whereupon the Captaine 
tooke the boat with 4 or 5 mariners carrying with him 
certain beades to truck, and went to speake with them. 
In the meane while he commanded the Indian interpreter 
our Chichimeco, to be called out of the Admirall that he 
should parley with them. And the Captaine came unto 
the boy, and laid certaine things upon it for exchange, 
& made signes unto the Savages to come and take them; 
and an Indian made signes unto our men with his hands, 
his armes, and head, that they understood them not, but 
signified that they should go aside. Whereupon the Cap- 
taine departed a smal distance from that place with his 
boat. And they made signes againe that he should get 
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him further; whereupon we departing a great way off, 
the saide Indians leapt into the water, came unto the 
boy, and tooke those beades, and returned backe againe 
to land, and then came unto the other three, and all of 
them viewing our things, they gave a bowe and certaine 
arrowes to an Indian, and sent him away, running with 
all haste on the shore, and made signes unto us that they 
had sent word unto their lord what things we had given 
them, and that he would come thither. Within a while 
after the said Indian returned, running as he did before, 
and beganne to make signes unto us, that his Lord was 
comming. And while we stayed here, we saw on the 
shore ten or twelve Indians assemble themselves, which 
came unto the other Indians, and by and by we saw 
another company of 12 or 15 more appeare, who assembled 
themselves all together. And againe they began to make 
signes unto us, to come foorthwith to our boates, and 
shewed us many Oysters of pearles on the top of certaine 
canes, making signes that they would give them us. When 
we beheld this, the Captaine commanded us to make 
readie our boate, and went aboord it with the said 
mariners, and rowed to a certaine stone in forme of a 
rocke, which lay in the sea neere unto the shore. And 
hither came first 2 or 3 Indians and layd downe one of 
those Oysters. and a garland made of Parats feathers, 
or sparrowes feathers painted red; they layd downe also 
certaine plumes of white feathers, and others of blew 
colour. In the meane while we sawe continually Indians 
assemble to the shore by tenne and tenne, and so by 
little and little they came in squadrons; and one of them 
assoone as hee sawe the boat beganne to leape forward 
and backeward with so great nimblenesse, that doubtlesse 
he seemed to all of us a man of great agilitie, and we 
tooke no small pleasure while we beheld him fetching 
those gambols: but the rest of the Indians which stood 
at the mouth of the fresh water ranne toward him, and 
cryed unto him, forbidding him to use those gestures, 
because we were come thither in peaceable sort, and by 
this meanes he came with the rest to the watering place, 
where by little and little in this manner there assembled 
above a hundred of them all in order, with certaine staves 
with cordes to fling them, and with their bowes and 
arrowes, and they were all painted. In the meane while 
our Chichimeco-interpreter borne in the Ile of California, 
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was come unto us, and the Captaine againe commanded 
a mariner to strippe himselfe, and to swimme and laye 
upon the said rocke certaine belles, and more beades, and 
when he had layd them there, the Indians made signes 
that he should goe away; and so they came thither and 
tooke them, and our men drew neere with their boat. The 
Captaine commanded the Indian our Chichimeco to speake 
unto them, but they could not understand him, so that we 
assuredly beleeve, that they understand not the language 
of the He of California. This day being Tuesday untill 
night the Indians stayed at this watering place, taking 
some of our beades, and giving unto us their feathers 
and other things, and when it was very late they departed. 
The morrow following being Wednesday very early the 
Captaine commanded that our buttes should be made 
ready, that before breake of day, and before the Indians 
should take the hill, which stood over the watering place, 
we might be landed in good order: which was put in 
execution: for we went on shore with as many as could 
goe, saving those that had charge to take in the water, 
and such as were to stay on ship-boord, which in all were 
about fourteene or fifteene persons, in as good order as 
we could devise: for we were foure crossebowes, two 
harquebuziers, and eight or nine targets, and the most 
part of us carryed very good slings, and every one 
eighteene river stones, which weapon the Captaine in- 
vented, because the Indians at the first had handled us 
very shrewdly with the multitude of stones which they 
flang at us: we had nothing to defende us saving our 
targets, and to seeke to winne the fortes from whence 
they indamaged us; he therefore thought with these 
slings, that we might offend them, and we likewise 
thought well of his opinion, for making tryall of them, 
we threw very well with them, and much farther than we 
thought we could have done: for the slings being made 
of hempe, we flung very farre with them. Nowe being 
come to the watering place the sayd Wednesday by 
breake of day we tooke the fort of the fountaine, which 
were certaine cragges or rockes hanging over the same, 
betweene which there was an opening or deepe valley 
through which this water runneth, which is no great 
quantitie, but a little brooke not past a fadome broad. 
So standing all in order, other foure or five Indians came 
thither, who as soone as they sawe us to be come on 
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shore, and to have gotten the toppe of the watering place, 
they retired unto a small hill on the other side, for the 
valley was betweene them and us: neither stayed they 
long before they beganne to assemble themselves as they 
had done the day before by 1o and io, and 15 and 15, 
ranging themselves on this high hill, where they made 
signes unto us. And Francis Preciado craved license of 
the Generall to parley with these Indians, and to give 
them some trifles; wherewith he was contented, charging 
him not to come too neere them, nor to goe into any place 
where they might hurt him. Whereupon Francis went 
unto a plaine place, under the hill where the Indians 
stood, and to put them out of feare he layd downe his 
sword and target, having onely a dagger hanging downe 
at his girdle, and in a skarfe which he carried at his 
necke, certaine beades to exchange with them, combs, 
fishing-hooks and comfits. And he began to goe up the 
hill, and to shew them diverse of his marchandise. The 
Indians as soone as he had layd those things on the 
ground, and gone somewhat aside, came downe from the 
hill and tooke them, and carried them up, for it seemed 
that their Lord was among them, to whom they carried 
those trifles. Then they came downe againe, and layd 
to give unto him in the said place, an oyster of pearles, 
and two feathers like haukes feathers, making signes to 
Preciado that he should come and take them; which he 
did, and againe layde there a string of belles, and a great 
fish-hooke, and certaine beades; and they taking the 
same, layd there againe another oyster of pearle, and 
certaine feathers: and he layd downe other beads, two 
fishhookes, and more comfits, and the Indians. came to 
take them up, and approched much neerer unto him, then 
at other times, and so neere that a man might have 
touched them with a pike, and then they began to talke 
together: and 7 or 8 more came downe, unto whom 
Francis Preciado made signes, that they should come 
downe no lower, and they incontinently layd their bowes 
and arrowes on the ground, and having layd them downe 
came somewhat lower, and there with signes, together 
with them which came first, they began to parle with 
him, and required mariners breeches & apparell of him, 
and above all things a red hat pleased them highly, which 
the said Francis ware on his head, and they prayed him 
to reach it unto them, or to lay it in the place; and after 
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this certaine of them made signes unto him to knowe 
whether he would have a harlot, signifying with their 
fingers those villanies and dishonest actions, and among 
the rest they set before ‘him an Indian of great stature 
dyed wholly with black, with certaine shels of the mother 
of pearle at his necke, and on his head, and speaking by 
signes to Francis Preciado touching the foresaid act of 
fornication, thrusting their finger through a hole, they 
said unto him, that if hee would have a woman, they 
would bring him one; and he answered, that he liked 
well of it, and that therfore they should bring him one. 
In the meane space on the other side where the Generall 
stood with his company, another squadron of Indians 
shewed themselves, whereupon the Generall and his com- 
pany made a Sstirre, and put themselves in battell array : 
whereupon Francis Preciado was inforced to come downe 
from them, to joyne with the Generall & his company: 
and here the Indians which:came last began to make 
signes that we should lay downe something to truck, and 
that they would give us some of their shels of mother of 
pearle, which they brought upon certaine small stickes, 
and herewithall they came very neere unto us, wherewith 
we were not well content. And Francis Preciado said 
unto the Captaine, that if it pleased him, hee would 
cause all the Indians to come together and to stay upon 
that high hill; and he answered, that it was best to draw 
them all together, for by this time our men had taken in 
all their water, and stayed for the boat: whereupon 
Francis taking a crowne of beades went toward the 
valley, through which the water ran toward the Indians, 
and made signes unto them to call the rest, and to come 
all together, because hee would goe to the olde place, 
to lay things on the ground for exchange, as at the first; 
and they answered that he should doe so, and that they 
had called the others, and that they would doe, as he 
would have them, and so they did, for they caused them 
to come unto them, which they did, and Francis likewise 
went alone towards them, in which meane space the 
Generall commanded his people to get into the boat. 
Francis comming unto the place beganne to lay downe 
his marchandise of traffique, and afterwards made signes 
unto them to stay there, because hee would goe to the 
ships to bring them other things, and so he returned to 
the place where the Captaine was, and found them all got 
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into the boates, saving the Generall and three or foure 
others, and the Generall made as though he had given 
other trifles to Preciado to carry unto the Indians, and 
when he was gone a little from him, he called him backe 
againe, and all this while the Indians stood still, and 
being come unto him, wee went faire and softly to our 
boates, and got into them at our ease, without any 
thronging, and thence’ we came aboord our ship. 

The Indians seeing us thus gone aboord came downe 
to the strand where the brooke of water was, and called 
unto us to come foorth with our boates, and to come on 
shore, and to bring our beades, and that they would give 
us of their mother of pearles: but we being now set 
at dinner made no account of them: whereupon they 
beganne to shoote arrowes at the ship, and although they 
fell neere us, yet they did not reach us. In the meane 
season certaine mariners went out in the boat, to wey 
the anker, whereupon the Indians seeing them comming 
towards them, & bringing them nothing, they beganne 
in scorne to shew them their buttockes, making signes 
that they should kisse their bums: and these seemed to 
be those that came last. The Generall seeing this, com- 
manded a musket to be once or twise shot off, and that 
they should take their just ayme. They seeing these shot 
to be made readie, some of them rose and went to shoot 
their arrowes at our mariners, which were gone to weigh 
the ankers, then the Generall commanded the great ordi- 
nance speedily to be shot off, whereupon three or foure 
bullets were discharged, and we perceived that we had 
slaine one of them, for we assuredly saw him lye dead 
upon the shore; and I thinke some of the rest were 
wounded. They hearing this noyse, and seeing him dead 
ranne away as fast as ever they could, some along the 
shore, and some through the vallies, dragging the dead 
Indian with them, after which time none of them 
appeared, save ten or twelve, which peeped up with 
their heads among those rocks; whereupon another 
piece of ordinance was discharged aloft against the 
place where they were, after which time we never saw 
any more of them. 

Chap. 11. 


At the point of the Trinitie they spend three dayes in 
fishing, and in other pastime: after which setting sayle 
they discover pleasant countries, and mountaines voide 
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of grasse, and an Iland afterward called Isla de los 
Cedros, or the Ile of Cedars, neere which they suffer 
sharpe colde and raine, and to save themselves they 
returne thither. 
IMMEDIATLY we set saile to joyne with the ship Santa 
Agueda, which was above halfe a league in the high sea 
from us, and this was on the Wednesday the seventeenth 
of December. Being come together because the windes 
were contrary, we drew neere to a headland, which wee 
called Punta de la Trinidad, and here wee stayed fishing, 
and solacing our selves two or three dayes, although we 
had alwayes great store of raine. Afterward we beganne 
to sayle very slowly, and at night we rode over against 
those mountaines where we had left our ankers, and upon 
knowledge of the place we received great contentment 
seeing we had sailed some five and thirtie leagues from 
the place where we had taken in water: neither was it 
any marvell that wee so rejoyced, because that the feare 
which we had of contrary windes caused us to be so well 
appayd of the way which we had made. The day of the 
holy Nativitie of our Lord, which was on the Thursday 
the five and twentieth of the said moneth, God of his 
mercy beganne to shewe us favour in giving us a fresh 
winde almost in the poope, which carried us beyond those 
mountaines, for the space of tenne or twelve leagues, 
finding the coast alwayes plaine: and two leagues within 
the land, which we coasted along, and betweene these 
mountaines, there was a great space of plaine ground, 
which we might easily discerne with our eyes, although 
others were of another opinion. We beganne from Christ- 
mas day to saile slowly with certaine small land-windes, 
and sayled from morning to night about seven or eight 
leagues, which wee esteemed no small matter, alwayes 
praying to God to continue this his favour toward us, 
and thanking him for his holy Nativitie, and all the dayes 
of this feast the Frier sayd masse in the Admirall, and the 
father Frier Raimund preached unto us, which gave us no 
small comfort, by incouraging us in the service of God. 
On Saturday at night being the 27 of the said moneth 
we ankored neere unto a point which seemed to be plaine 
land all along the shore, and within the countrey were 
high mountaines with certaine woods, which woods and 
mountaines ranne overthwart the countrey, and continued 
along with certaine small hilles sharpe on the toppe, and 
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certaine little vallies are betweene those mountaines. And 
in truth to me which with diligent eyes beheld the same 
both in length and in the breadth thereof, it could not 
chuse but be a good countrey, and to have great matters 
in it, as well touching the inhabiting thereof by the 
Indians, as in golde and silver; for there was great 
likelihood that there is store thereof. This night we saw 
a fire farre within the lande towards those mountaines, 
which made us thinke that the countrey was throughly 
inhabited. The next day being Sunday and Innocents 
day, the 28 of the said moneth at breake of day we set 
sayle, and by nine or ten of the clocke had sayled three 
or foure leagues, where we met with a point which 
stretched towarde the West, the pleasant situation whereof 
delighted us much. From the eight and twentieth of 
December we ranne our course untill Thursday being 
Newyeares day of the yeere 1540, and we ran some 4o 
leagues, passing by certaine inlets and bayes, and cer- 
taine high mountains covered with grasse in colour like 
rosemary : but toward the sea-side very bare and burned, 
and toward the top were certaine cragges somewhat of 
a red colour, and beyond these appeared certaine white 
mountaines, and so all the countrey shewed unto a point 
which appeared beyond those burnt white and red moun- 
taines which have neither any grasse nor tree upon them, 
whereat we marvelled not a little. This Newyeares day 
we sawe neere the maine two small lands, and rejoyced 
greatly to see them; for we stood in great feare, that 
contrary windes would drive us as farre backe in one day, 
as we had sayled in tenne, which if they had taken us, 
we could not have withstood them. We ranne from the 
first of January untill Munday which were five dayes, and 
the land alwayes stretched Northwest from the moun- 
taines aforesaid. 

And on the Sunday we saw a farre off a-head of us a 
high land somewhat severed from the maine shore, and 
all of us beganne to dispute whether it were the land 
which trended toward the Northwest, for that way the 
Pilots hoped to discover a better countrey: and the said 
Munday the fift of Januarie we came to this high land 
beforesaid, and it was two Ilands the one a small one 
and the other a great one: we coasted these two Ilands 
some sixe leagues, which were greene, and had on the 
toppe of them many high slender trees; and the great 
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Iland was twentie leagues in compasse. We coasted in 
6 leagues in length without seeing or discovering any 
other things, but we saw before us high land which 
stretched eight or tenne leagues Northward, where we 
rode on Munday at night. From Thursday being New- 
yeares day untill the next Munday we sayled about 35 
leagues. And in this course we felt great cold, which 
grieved us much, especially being assailed by two or three 
windie showers which pinched us much with colde. We 
rode over against this land two or three nights, having 
it neere unto us, alwayes keeping watch by equall houres, 
one while mariners, and another souldiers, all the night 
long with great vigilancie. On Tuesday being Twelfe 
day we came within two or three leagues of this land, 
which we had descryed the day ‘before, seeming to us 
very pleasant for it shewed greene with greene trees of 
an ordinary bignesse, and we saw many vallies, out of 
which certaine small mists arose, which continued in them 
for a long time, whereupon we gathered, that they rose 
out of certaine rivers. The same morning, to our great 
comfort we saw great smokes, .though we were above 
foure leagues distant from them, and the Captaine made 
no great reckoning to approch neere unto them, nor to 
seeke nor serch what the matter was, and perchance 
because he was not then in the Santa Agueda, but was 
aboord the Trinitie, as his maner was to come and stay 
there two or three dayes, as well to passe the time, as 
to give order for things that were needefull. In this 
countrey the winter and raine seemed to be like that of 
Castile. We rode al night two or three leagues distance 
from shore, and toward evening we saw five or sixe fires, 
whereat we all rejoyced, but did not marvell thereat, 
because the situation of that countrey shewed to be habit- 
able, being faire, pleasant, and all greene, and likewise 
because the [land which we had left behind us being (as 
I have said) twenty leagues in circuit, made shewe that 
it was well peopled. On the Wednesday we were 3 or 
4 leagues at sea from the land, and began to see two 
fires more, & therfore we assured our selves that the 
countrey was very well inhabited; and the farther we 
sayled, we alwayes found it more civill. And for the 
space of fifty leagues before we came hither we alwayes 
found swimming on the sea certaine flotes of weedes 
of a ships length, and of the bredth of two ships, being 
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round and full of gourds, and under these weedes were 
many fishes, and on some of them were store of fowles 
like unto white sea-meawes. We supposed that these 
floting weeds did grow upon some rocke under the water. 
We were now in 30 degrees of Northerly latitude. We 
sailed from the 7 of January untill the 9 still with con- 
trary windes: and on Fryday about noone there rose a 
North and Northeastern winde, which forced us to returne 
under the shelter of that Iland which we left behind us, 
from whence we had sayled above twentie leagues. And 
that Friday at night somewhat late wee had sayled backe 
above twelve leagues of the same, and because it was 
night wee stayed in the sea, where we and our shippes 
were not a little troubled, so that all that night none of 
us slept a winke, but watched every one. The next morn- 
ing betimes being Saturday we proceeded on our voyage, 
and gate under the shelter of the said Iland, riding in 
thirtie fadome water : and on that side where we ankored, 
we found high and closed mountaines, with heapes of a 
certaine earth which was all ashes and burned, and in 
other places skorched and as blacke as coales, and like the 
rust of yron, and in other places whitish, and here and 
there small blacke hilles, whereat we marvelled exceed- 
ingly, considering that when we passed by, it seemed 
unto us an habitable countrey full of trees, and now we 
saw not a sticke growing on this side. 

All of us supposed that on the other side toward the 
firme lande the trees grewe which we sawe, although (as 
I have sayde) we sayled foure or five leagues distant from 
the same. 

We stayed here under the shelter of these mountaines 
Saturday, Sunday, and Munday, alwayes having the 
Northren winde so strong, that we thinke if it had 
caught us in the sea, wee should have bene cast away. 


Chap. 12. 


They environ and land upon the Iland of Cedars, to 
discover the same, and to seeke water and wood. They 
are assailed of the Indians, and many of them wounded 
with stones: but at length getting the upper hand, they 
goe to their cottages, and ranging farther up into the 
Iland they find diverse things which the Indians in their 
flight had left behind them. 

On Friday the 13 of January the Captaine commanded 
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us to hoise out our boates, and to goe on shore, which 
was done accordingly, and we did row along the shore 
for the space of a good halfe league and entered into a 
valley: for (as I said) all this countrey was full of high 
and bare hils, of such qualitie as I mentioned before: and 
in this and other small valleys we found some water which 
was brackish, and not farre from thence certaine cottages 
made of shrubs like unto broome; likewise we found the 
footings of Indians both small and great, whereat we 
much marvelled that in so rough and wilde a countrey (as 
farre as we could discerne) there should be people. Here 
we stayed all day, making foure or five pits to take in 
water which we wanted, which though it were bad, and 
in small quantitie we refused not; and so the evening 
being come, we returned to our boates, and so came unto 
our ships which rode a good league from the shore. The 
next day being Wednesday the fourteenth of the said 
moneth our Generall commanded us -to set saile, and we 
sailed about the said Iland on the same side which we 
coasted when we came from Nueva Espanna: for when 
we arrived on the coast we saw five or sixe fires; where- 
fore he desired to see and learne whether it were inhabited ; 
and at the farthest ende of this inlet or bay where we 
rode there came out before us a Canoa, wherein were 
foure Indians which came rowing with certaine small 
oares, and came very neere us to see what. we were: 
whereupon we tolde our Generall, that it were best to 
send some of us out with our boates to take these Indians 
or some one of them to give them something that they 
might thinke us to be good people: but hee would not 
consent thereto, because he minded not to stay, having 
then a prety gale of winde, whereby he might saile about 
this land, hoping that afterward we might finde and take 
some others to speake with them, and give them what we 
would to carry on shore; and as we sayled neere the land, 
we saw a great hill full of goodly trees of the bignesse of 
the trees and Cypresses of Castile. We found in this 
Iland the footing of wilde beasts and conies, and saw a 
peece of pine tree-wood, whereof we gathered, that there 
was store of them in that countrey. Thus sayling neere 
unto the shore, we sawe another Canoa comming toward 
us with other foure Indians, but it came not very neere us, 
and as we looked forward, we sawe toward a point which 
was very neere before us, three other Canoas, one at the 
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head of the point among certaine flattes, and the other 
two more into the sea, that they might descry us without 
comming over neere us. Likewise betweene certaine 
hilles which were neere the point, there appeared here 
three and there foure of them, and afterward we saw a 
small troope of some twentie of them together, so that 
all of us rejoyced greatly to behold them. On this side 
the land shewed greene with pieces of plaine ground which 
was neere the sea, and likewise all those coasts of hils 
shewed greene, and were covered with many trees, 
although they grew not very thicke together. Here at 
evening we rode neere the shore hard upon the said 
point, to see if we could speake with those Indians, and 
likewise to see if we could get fresh water, which now 
we wanted, and still as soone as we were come to an 
anker, we saw the Indians show themselves on land neere 
unto their lodgings, comming likewise to descry us in a 
Canoa, by sixe and seven at a time, whereat we marvelled, 
because we never thought that one of those Canoas would 
hold so many men. In this wise we stayed looking still 
what would be the successe, and in the place where we 
rode we were two small leagues distant from the shore, 
where we found these Indians in their Canoas : whereupon 
wee marvelled not a little to see so great an alteration in 
so small a distance of countrey, as well because we still 
discovered pleasant land with trees (whereas on the other 
side of the isle there were none) as also because it was so 
well peopled with Indians, which had so many Canoas 
made of wood, as we might discerne, and not raftes or 
Balsas, for so they call those floats which are made all 
flat with canes. 

The next day being Thursday the fifteenth of the said 
moneth about breake of day foure or five Indians shewed 
themselves at the head of that point, who as soone as 
they had spyed us retired behind the point, and hid 
themselves among the bushes upon certaine small hilles 
that were there, from whence they issued forth, and 
covered all the greene hils and mountaines, which were 
along that coast; whereupon we gathered that they had 
their dwellings there, in regard of the commoditie of 
the water and the defence against ill weather and the 
benefite of fishing. At sun-rising we saw the Indians 
appeare in greater companies, going up unto the hilles 
in small troopes, and from thence they stood and beheld 
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us. Immediatly we saw five or sixe Canoas come out 
into the sea a good distance from us, and those which 
were in them stood often on their tip-toes, to view and 
descry us the better. On the other side we stirred not 
at all for all these their gestures, but stood still riding 
at anker; and the Generall seemed not to be very willing 
to take any of them, but this day in the morning very 
early commanded the Masters mate to conveigh him to 
our other shippe called The Trinitie. Things passed in 
this sort, when about ten of the clocke we saw three 
Canoas lanch farre into the sea to fish very neere unto 
us, whereat we tooke great pleasure. At 12 of the clocke 
the Generall returned from the Trinitie and commanded 
the boat & men to be made readie, as well souldiers 
as mariners, and that we should goe on shore to see 
if we could get any wood and water, and catch one of 
those Indians to understand their language if it were 
possible: and so all the men that were readie went into 
the Admirals boate, and went toward the Trinitie which 
by this time with the other ship had a small gale of 
winde, wherewith they entered farther within the point, 
and we discovered the lodgings and houses of the 
Indians, & saw neere the waters side those five or sixe 
Canoas which at the first came out to view us, drawen 
on shore, and over against this place the ships cast anker 
in 30 and 35 fadome water, and we were very neere 
the land; whereat we marvelled much to find so great 
depth of water so neere the shore. Being gone abord 
our botes, we made toward the shore over against a 
village of the Indians, who as soone as they saw us 
about to come on land, left an hill whereon they stood 
to behold what we did, & came downe to the shore, where 
we were prepared to come on land: but before they came 
against us they caused their women and children to fly 
into the mountaines with their goods, & then came directly 
towards us, threatning us with certaine great staves which 
they carried in their handes some 3 yardes long and thicker 
then a mans wrest: but perceiving that for all this we 
ceased not to come neere the sea shore to come on land, 
they began to charge us with stones and to fling cruelly 
at us, and they hit 4 or 5 men, among whom they smote 
the Generall with two stones. In the meane while the 
other bote landed a little beneath, whereupon when they 
saw that they were forced to divide themselves to keepe 
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the rest of our company from comming on land, they 
began to be discouraged, and did not assaile the Generals 
boate so fiercely, who began to cause his people to goe 
on shore with no small trouble; for albeit he was neere the 
land, yet as soone as they leapt out of the boat they 
sunke downe, because they could finde no fast footing ; 
and thus swimming or otherwise as they could, first a 
souldier called Spinosa got on land, and next to him 
the General, and then some of the rest, and began to 
make head against the Indians, and they came hastily 
with those staves in their hands, for other kinds of 
weapons we saw none, saving bowes and arrowes of pine- 
tree. After a short combate they brake in pieces the 
targets of the Generall, and of Spinosa. In the meane 
while those of the other boat were gotten on land, but 
not without much difficultie, by reason of the multitude 
of stones which continually rained downe upon them, and 
they stroke Terazzo on the head a very shrowd blow, and 
had it not bene for our targets, many of us had beene 
wounded, and in great distresse, although our enemies 
were but few in number. In this maner all our company 
came on shore with swimming and with great difficultie, 
and if they had not holpen one another, some of them 
had bene drowned. Thus we landed, and within a while 
after those of the other bote were come on land, the 
Indians betooke themselves to flight, taking their way 
toward the mountaines, whether they had sent their 
women, children and goods: on the other side we pursued 
them, & one of those Indians which came to assaile the 
Generals boat, was slaine upon the strand, & two or three 
others were wounded, and some said more. While we 
pursued them in this maner our mastive dogge Berecillo 
overtooke one of them not farre from us (who because 
we were so wet could not run very fast) and pulled him 
downe, having bitten him cruelly, and doubtlesse he had 
held him till we had come, unlesse it had happened that 
another of his companions had not followed that Indian 
which the dogge had pulled downe, who with a staffe 
which he had in his hands gave the dogge a cruell blow 
on the backe, and without any staying drew his fellow 
along like a Deere, and Berecillo was faine to leave him 
for paine, neither had he scarse taken the dogge off on 
him, but the Indian got up, and fled so hastily towarde 
the mountaine, that within a short while hee overtooke 
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his fellowe which had saved him from the pawes of the 
dogge, who (as it appeared) betooke him lustily to his 
heeles, and thus they came unto their fellowes which 
descended not downe to the shore being about some 
twentie, and they were in all about fiftie or sixtie. 

After we had breathed our selves a while, we viewed 
their houses where they stood, which were certaine 
cottages covered with shrubs like broome and rosemary, 
with certaine stakes pight in the ground; and the Generall 
willed us to march all together without dispersing of our 
selves, a little way up those mountaines, to see if there 
were any water and wood, because we stood in great neede 
of them both. And while we marched forward, we saw 
in certaine little vallies the goods which the women had 
left there behind them in their flight: for the Indians as 
soone as they saw us pursue them overtooke the women, 
and for feare charged them to flie away with their children 
leaving their stuffe in this place. We went unto this 
booty, and found good store of fresh-fish, and dried fish, 
and certaine bags containing above 28 pound weight full 
of dried fish ground to pouder, and many seal-skins, the 
most part dressed with a faire white graine upon them, 
and others very badly dressed. There were also their 
instruments to fish withall, as hookes made of the prickes 
of certaine shrubs and trees. Here we tooke the said 
skins without leaving any one in the place, and then we 
returned to the sea, because it was now night, or at least 
very late, and found our botes waiting for us. 


Chap. 13. 

A description of the Canoas of the Indians of the Ile of 
Cedars, and how coasting the same to find fresh water 
they found some, and desiring to take thereof they went 
on shore, and were diversly molested with the weapons 
of the Indians. They christen an old Indian, and 
returne unto their ships. 

Tue Canoas which they had were certaine thicke trunkes 

of Cedars, some of them of the thicknesse of two men, 

and three fadome long, being not made hollow at all, 
but being laid along and fastened together, they shove 
them into the sea, neither were they plained to any 
purpose, for we found no kind of edge-toole, saving that 
there were certaine sharp stones, which we found upon 
certaine rockes that were very keene, wherewith we 
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supposed that they did cut & flea those seales. And neere 
the shore we found certaine water, wherewith we filled 
certaine bottles made of the skins of those seales, con- 
tayning ech of them above a great paile of water. The 
next day our Generall commanded us to set saile, where- 
upon sailing with a fresh gale about 2 leagues from the 
shore of this Hand, trending about the same to see the end 
thereof, and also to approch neere the firme land, to 
informe our selves of the state thereof, because we had 
seene 5 or 6 fires, we compassed the same about: for by 
this meanes we performed 2 or 3 good actions, namely, 
we returned to our right course, and searched whether 
any river fell out of the coast of the firme land, or whether 
there were any trees there, or whether any store of Indians 
did shew themselves or no. 

In this maner proceeding on our way all the Friday 
being the 16 of January at evening, and seeking to double 
the point of the Iland, so fierce and contrary a Northren 
winde encountered us, that it drave us backe that night 
over against the lodgings and habitations of the Indians, 
and here we stayed all Saturday, what time we lost the 
Trinitie againe, but on Sunday-night being the 18 we 
saw her againe, and beganne to proceede on our way to 
compasse that Iland, if it pleased God to send us good 
weather. 

On Sunday, Munday, and Tuesday (which was the 
twentieth of the said moneth of Januarie) wee sailed with 
scarse and contrary windes, and at length came to the 
cape of the point of the Iland, which we called Isla de los 
Cedros or the Ile of Cedars, because that on the tops of 
the mountaines therein, there growes a wood of these 
Cedars being very tall, as the nature of them is to be. 
This day the Trinitie descryed a village or towne of the 
Indians, and found water: for on Sunday night we had 
newly lost her, and had no sight of her untill Tuesday, 
whenas we found her riding neere the shore, not farre 
from those cottages of the Indians. And as soone as we 
had descryed her, we made toward her, and before we 
could reach her, we espied three Canoas of Indians 
which came hard aboord the said ship called the 
Trinitie, so that they touched almost the side of 
the ship, and gave them of their fish, and our 
people on the other side gave them certaine trifles 
in exchange, and after they had spoken with them, 
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the Indians went backe to the shore, and at the same 
instant we came up unto the Admirall and rode by them, 
and they all saluted us, saying that the Indians were 
neere them, and telling what had passed betweene them, 
whereat the Generall and we received great contentment. 
They told us moreover, that they had found fresh water, 
whereby they increased our great joy, because we stood 
in much neede thereof, for at the other place of the Indians 
we could get but a little. 

While we thus rode at ankor, we saw a Canoa with 3 
Indians put out into the sea from their cottages, and they 
went unto a fishing place, among certaine great and high 
weedes, which grow in this sea among certaine rockes, 
the greatest part of which weedes groweth in 15 or 20 
fadome depth; and with great celeritie they caught seven 
or eight fishes, and returned with them unto the Trinity, 
and gave them unto them, and they in recompense gave 
the Indians certaine trifles. After this the Indians stayed 
at the sterne of the ship, viewing the same above three 
houres space, and taking the oares of our boat they 
tryed how they could rowe with them, whereat they tooke 
great pleasure; and we which were in the Admirall stirred 
not a whit all this while, to give them the more assurance, 
that they should not flie away, but should see, that we 
ment to doe them no harme, & that we were good people. 
As soone as we were come to anker, & beheld all that 
had passed betweene the Indians and those of the Trinity, 
after the Indians were gone to the shore in their Canoas 
made of the bodies of trees, the General commanded the 
boat which was without to be brought unto him: and 
when it was come, he, and Francis Preciado, and two 
others went into it, and so we went aboord the Trinity. 
The Indians seeing people comming out of the other ship 
into the Trinitie, sent two Canoas unto the sterne of the 
ship, and brought us a bottle of water, and we gave unto 
them certain beads, and continued talking with them a 
little while; but evening approching the aire grew some- 
what cold. The Indians returned on shore to their 
lodgings, and the General and we to our ship. The next 
day being Wednesday in the morning, the General 
commanded certaine of us to take the bote and goe ashore, 
to see if we could find any brooke or well of fresh water in 
the houses of the Indians, because he thought it unpossible 
for them to dwell there without any water to drinke. The 
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father frier Raimund likewise went out in our company, 
because the day before seeing the Indians came to the 
sterne of the shippe and parlying with us, he thought 
he might have spoken a little with them, with the like 
familiarity. In like sort many mariners and souldiers 
went out in the boat of the Trinity, and going altogether 
with their weapons toward the shore, somewhat above 
the lodgings of the Indians, very early in the morning 
they watched the boats, and perceived that wee would 
come on land, whereupon they sent away their women & 
children with certaine of them, who caried their goods 
up into certaine exceeding steepe mountaines and hilles, 
and 5 or 6 of them came toward us, which were excellently 
well made, and of a good stature. Two of them had 
bowes and arrowes, and other two 2 bastonadoes much 
thicker then the wrist of a mans hand, and other two 
with 2 long staves like javelins with very sharpe points, 
and approched very neere us being nowe come on shore. 
And beginning by signes very fiercely to brave us, they 
came so neere us, that almost they strooke with one of 
those staves one of our souldiers called Garcia a man ot 
good parentage, but the General commanded him to with- 
draw himselfe, and not to hurt any of them. In the meane 
season the General and frier Raimund stept foorth, the 
frier lapping a garment about his arme, because they had 
taken up stones in their hands, fearing that they would 
do them some mischiefe. Then began both of them to 
speake unto them by signes & words, to be quiet, signify- 
ing, that,they ment them no harme, but only were come 
to take water; and the frier shewed them a drinking- 
cup; but nothing would serve to make them leave that 
bragging, and flinging of stones: and the Generall con- 
tinuing still in a mind not to hurt them, commanded his 
men gently to come neere unto them, and that by signes 
they should all shew them, that they meant in no wise 
to hurt them, but that we were come on land onely to 
take water. On the other side refusing utterly to take 
knowledge of these things they still insulted more and 
more: whereupon Francis Preciado counselled the 
General to give him leave to kill one of them, because 
all the rest would flee away, wherby at our ease we 
might take water: but he replied that he would not 
have it so, but willed them to looze the two mastives 
Berecillo and Achillo: wherefore the dogs were let loose, 
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and as soone as they saw them, they vanished imme- 
diately, betaking them to their heeles, and running up 
those cliffes like goates. Also others which came from 
the mountains to succour them, betooke themselves to 
flight. The dogs overtooke two of them, and bit them 
a little, and we running after, laid hold on them, and 
they seemed as fierce as wild & untamed beasts, for 
3 or 4 of us held either of them, to cherish & pacifie 
them, and to seeke to give them some thing: but we 
availed not, for they bit us by the hands, and stooped 
downe to take up stones for to strike us with them. 
We led them a while in this maner, & came unto their 
lodgings, where the Generall gave a charge, that no man 
should touch any thing of theirs, commanding Francis 
Preciado to see that this order were observed, in not 
taking any thing from them, although in very deed there 
was little or nothing there, because the women and Indians 
which were fled had caried al away. . Here we found an 
old man in a cave so extreamly aged as it was wonderful, 
which could neither see nor go, because he was so lame 
and crooked. The father frier Raimund sayd, it were 
good (seeing he was so aged) to make him a Christian ; 
whereupon we christened him. The captaine gave the 
Indians which we had taken two paire of earerings, and 
certaine counterfeit diamonds, and making much of them, 
suffred them to depart at their pleasure, and in this sort 
faire and softly they returned to the rest of their fellowes 
in the mountaine. We tooke the matter of that village 
which was but a small quantity, and then the Generall 
commanded us to returne to our ship, because we had 
eaten nothing as yet, and after our repast we sayled 
towards a bay which lay beyond that village, where we 
saw a very great valley, and those of the Trinitie sayd, 
that they had seene there good store of water, and suf- 
ficient for us; wherefore wee ankered neere unto that 
valley. And the Generall went on shore with both the 
boates, and the men that went on land in the morning 
with the two fathers frier Raimund, and frier Antony: 
and passing up that valley a crossebow-shot, we found a 
very small brooke of water which nevertheles supplied 
our necessity for we filled two buts thereof that evening, 
leaving our vessels to take it with on shore untill the next 
morning : and we rejoyced not a little that we had found 
this water, for it was fresh, and the water which we had 
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taken up before was somewhat brackish, and did us great 
hurt both in our bodies and in our taste. 


Chap. 14. 

They take possession of the Isle of Cedars for the Em- 
perours Majestie, and departing from thence they are 
greatly tossed with a tempest of the sea, and returne 
to the Island, as to a safe harbour. 


THE next day being the two and twentieth of January 
very early the General commanded us to go on shore, and 
that we should have our dinner brought us, and should 
take in the rest of our water, which we did, and filled 
17 buts without seeing any Indian at al. The next day 
going out to fill 8 or 9 vessels which were not yet filled, 
a great winde at Northwest tooke us, wherupon they 
made signes to us from the ships, that with all haste wee 
should come on boord againe, for the wind grew still 
higher, and higher, and the Masters were affraid that our 
cables would break, thus we were in the open sea. There- 
fore being come aboord againe not without great trouble, 
we returned backe over against the village of the Indians, 
where we had slaine the Indian, and because the wind 
grew more calme about midnight, the Pilots did not cast 
anker, but hulled under the shelter of this Island, which 
(as I have said) is called The Isle of Cedars, and is one 
of the 3 Isles of S. Stephan, the greatest and chiefest of 
them, where the General tooke possession. While we 
hulled there, about midnight, the next Friday being the 
23 of the moneth, without our expectation we had a fresh 
gale of wind from the Southeast, which was very favour- 
able for our voyage, & the longer it continued, the more 
it increased, so that betweene that night and the next day 
being Saturday the 24 of the said moneth we sailed 18 
great leagues. While wee were thus on our way, the wind 
grew so contrary and so tempestuous, that to our great 
griefe we were constrained to coast about with our ships, 
and returned twenty leagues backe againe, taking for our 
succour the second time, the point of the lodgings of the 
Indians, where the foresayd Indian was slaine, and here 
we stayed Munday, Tewsday, and Wednesday, during 
which time the Northwest and the North wind blew con- 
tinually, whereupon we determined not to stirre from 
thence untill we saw good weather, and well setled for 
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our voyage: for in this climate these winds doe raigne 
so greatly, that we feared they would stay us longer there 
then we would; and we were so weary of staying, that 
every day seemed a moneth unto us. Under this shelter 
we rode Thursday, Friday, and Saturday untill noone, 
which was the last of January in the yeere 1540. About 
noone the wind began to blow softly at Southwest, where- 
upon the General told the Pilots, that we should doe well 
to put over to the maine land, where with some wind off 
the shore we might by the grace of God saile somewhat 
farther. Thus we hoised our sailes, and sailed until 
evening three or foure leagues, for the wind scanted, and 
wee remained becalmed. The night being come there 
arose a contrary winde, and we were inforced of necessitie 
to retire the third time to the same shelter of the Isle of 
Cedars, where we stayed from the first of February until 
Shrovesunday, in the which meane time we tooke in two 
buts of water which we had spent. During the space of 
these eight dayes we sought to make sayle two or three 
times, but as we went out a little beyond the point of this 
Isle, we found the wind so boystrous and contrary, and 
the sea so growen, that of force we were constrained to 
returne under the succour of the Island, and often times 
wee were in great feare that we should not be able to 
get in thither againe. During this time that we could not 
proceed on our journey, we imployed our selves in catch- 
ing a few fishes for the Lent. From Shrovesunday being 
the 8 of February, on which day we set sayle, we sayled 
with a very scant wind, or rather a calme, untill Shrove- 
tewsday, on which we came within kenne of the firme 
land, from whence we were put backe these twenty leagues 
(for in these two dayes and a halfe wee sayled some 20 
small leagues) and we lay in sight of the sayd poynt of 
the firme land. And on the Tewsday we were becalmed, 
waiting till God of his mercy would helpe us with a 
prosperous wind to proceed on our voyage. 

On Shrovesunday at night, to make good cheere 
withall wee had so great winde and raine, that there was 
nothing in our ships which was not wet, and a very colde 
ayre. On Ashwednesday at sun-rising we strooke saile 
neere a point which we fel somewhat short withall in a 
great bay running into this firme land: and this is the 
place where we saw five or sixe fires, and at the rising 
of the sunne being so neere the shore that we might well 
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descrie and viewe it at our pleasure we sawe it to bee very 
pleasant, for wee descried as farre as wee could discerne 
with our eyes, faire valleys and small hilles, with greene 
shrubs very pleasant to behold, although there grew no 
trees there. The situation shewed their length and 
breadth. This day was little winde, it being in a manner 
calme, to our no small griefe: and the father frier 
Raimund sayd us a drie masse, and gave us ashes, preach- 
ing urito us according to the time and state wherein we 
were: with which sermon we were greatly comforted. 
After noonetide we had contrary wind, which still was 
our enemie in all our journey, at the least from the point 
of the port of Santa Cruz. Here we were constrained to 
anker in five fadome water, and after wee rode at anker 
wee began to viewe the countrey, and tooke delight in 
beholding how goodly and pleasant it was, and neere 
unto the sea wee judged that wee saw a valley of white 
ground. At evening so great a tempest came upon us 
of winde and raine, that it was so fearefull and dangerous 
a thing that a greater cannot bee expressed; for it had 
like to have driven us upon the shore, and the chiefe 
Pilot cast out another great anker into the sea, yet all 
would not serve, for both these ankers could not stay the 
ship. Whereupon all of us cryed to God for mercy, 
attending to see how he would dispose of us; who of his 
great goodnesse, while we were in this danger, vouchsafed 
a little to slake the tempest, and with great speede the 
chiefe Pilot commanded the mariners to turne the 
capsten, and the General commanded and_ prayed 
all the souldiers to helpe to turne the _ capsten, 
which they were nothing slow to performe: and thus we 
beganne to weigh our ankers, and in weighing of one 
which was farre greater then the other, the sea was so 
boisterous that it forced the capsten in such sorte, that 
the men which were at it could not rule the same, and 
it strooke a Negro of the Generals such a blowe, that it 
cast him downe along upon the decke, and did the like 
unto another mariner and one of the barres strooke our 
fire-furnace so violently, that it cast it overboord into the 
sea. Yet for all these troubles wee weighed our ankers, 
and set sayle, and albeit we had great tempests at sea, 
yet made wee no account thereof in respect of the joy 
which we conceived to see our selves freed of the perill 
of being cast on that shore with our ships, especially seeing 
¥ Ss 
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it fell out at midnight, at which time no man could have 

escaped, but by a meere myracle from God. 

Wee sayled up and downe the sea all Thursday, and 
untill Friday in the morning being the fourteeneth day 
of February, and the waves of the sea continually came 
raking over our deckes. At length, on Saturday morning 
at breake of day we could finde no remedy against the 
contrary windes, notwithstanding the General was very 
obstinate to have us keepe out at sea, although it were 
very tempestuous, least we should be driven to put backe 
againe, but no diligence nor remedie prevailed: for the 
windes were so boysterous and so contrary, that they 
could not be worse, and the sea went still higher, and 
swelled more and more, and that in such sorte, that we 
greatly feared wee should all perish. Whereupon the 
Pilot thought it our best course to returne to the Isle of 
Cedars, whither wee had repaired three or foure times 
before by reason of the selfe same contrary windes, for 
wee tooke this Island for our father and mother, although 
we received no other benefite thereby save this onely, 
namely, to repaire thither in these necessities, and to 
furnish our selves with water, and with some small 
quantitie of fish. 

Being therefore arrived at this Island; and riding under 
the shelter thereof, the contrary windes did alwayes blow 
very strongly, and here we tooke water which we drunke, 
and wood for our fewel, and greatly desired, that the 
windes would bee more favourable for proceeding on our 
journey. And though we rode under the shelter of the 
Isle, yet felt wee the great fury of those windes, and the 
rage of the sea, and our ships never ceased rolling. 

At breake of day the twentieth of February wee found 
the cable of our Admirall cracked, whereupon, to our 
great griefe, we were constrained to set sayle, to fall 
cowne lower the space of a league, and the Trinitie came 
and rode in our company. 

Chap. 15. 

They goe on land in the isle of Cedars, and take divers 
wilde beasts, and refresh and solace themselves. They 
are strangely tossed with the Northwest winde, and 
seeking often to depart they are forced, for the 
avoiding of many mischiefes, to repaire thither againe 
for harbour. 


THE two and twentieth of February being the second 
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Sonday in Lent, the General went on shore with the 
greatest part of his people and the friers, neere unto a 
valley which they sawe before them. And hearing masse 
on land, certaine souldiers and mariners, with certaine 
cogges which we had in our company went into the said 
valley, and we met with certaine deere, whereof we tooke 
a female, which was little, but fat, whose haire was liker 
the haire of a wild goat then of a deere, and we found 
her not to be a perfect deere, for she had foure dugs 
like unto a cowe full of milke, which made us much to 
marveile. And after we had flayed off her skinne, the 
flesh seemed more like the flesh of a goat, then of a 
deere. We killed likewise a gray conie, in shape like 
unto those of Nueva Espanna, and another as blacke as 
heben-wood. In the cottages at the shelter above, where 
we brake our cable, we found many pine-nuts opened, 
which (in mine opinion) the Indians had gathered together 
to eate the kernels of them. On Munday the 23 of the 
said moneth we rode at anker, taking our pleasure and 
pastime with fishing. And the Northwest winde began 
to blow, which waxed so great a little before midnight, 
as it was wonderfull : so that although we were under the 
shelter of the Island, and greatly defended from that wind, 
yet for all that it was so furious, and the sea became so 
raging and boisterous, that it greatly shook our ships, 
and we were in great feare of breaking our cables, whereof 
(to say the trueth) we had very much neede: for having 
spent longer time in this voyage then we looked for, wee 
had broken two, and lost two of our best ankers. This 
furious winde continued untill the next day being Tewsday 
the 24 when as we went on shore with the friers, who 
sayd us masse, recommending our selves to God, be- 
seeching him to vouchsafe to succour and help us with 
some good weather that we might proceede on our voyage, 
to the advancement of his service. And still the winds 
were so high and outragious, that the devill seemed to 
be loosed in the aire. Whereupon the Pilots caused all 
the masts to be let downe, least they should be shaken 
with the wind, and tooke off all the shrowds, and like- 
wise caused the cabbens in the sterne to be taken away, 
that the winds might have more free passage, for the 
safetie of the ships: yet for al this they ceased not to 
be in great trouble. On Tewsday the second of March, 
about midnight or somewhat after, riding under the 
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Island in this distresse, there came a gust of Northwest . 
winde, which made the cable of the Admirall to slip, 
and the Trinitie brake her cable, and had bene cast away, 
if God of his mercy had not provided for us, together 
with the diligence which the Pilots used, in hoising the 
sailes of the trinkets and mizzen, wherewith they put to 
sea, and rode by another anker untill day, when the men 
of both the ships went with their boats to seeke the anker 
untill noone, which at length they found and recovered, 
not without great paines & diligence which they used in 
dragging for it, for they were till noone in seeking the 
same, and had much adoe to recover it. After this we 
set up our shrowdes, and all things necessary to saile, 
for to proceede on our voyage, if it pleased God, and not 
to stay alwayes in that place, as lost and forlorne. Thus 
on the Wednesday two or three houres after dinner wee 
set saile, with a scarce winde at Southeast, which was 
favourable for our course and very scant; and our Pilots 
-& all the rest of us were in no smal feare, that it would 
not continue long. We began therfore to set forward, 
although we seemed to see befére our eies, that at the 
end of the Island we should meete with contrary winde 
at North and Northwest. This day about evening when 
our ships had discovered the point of this Isle of Cedars, 
wee began to perceive those contrary windes, and the sea 
to goe so loftily, that it was terrible to behold. And the 
farther we went, the more the winds increased, so that 
they put us to great distresse, sayling alwayes with the 
sheates of our mainesaile and trinket warily in our hands, 
and with great diligence we loosed the ties of all the 
sailes, to save them the better, that the wind might not 
charge them too vehemently. For all this the mariners 
thought it best to returne backe, and that by no means 
we should runne farre into the sea, because we were in 
extreame danger. Whereupon wee followed their counsel, 
turning backe almost to the place from whence we 
departed, whereat we were al not a little grieved, because 
we could not prosecute our voyage, and began to want 
many things for the furniture of our ships. The 8 of 
March being Munday about noone the Generall com- 
manded us to set saile, for a small gale of winde blew 
from the West, which was the wind whereof we had most 
need, to follow our voyage, whereat wee were all glad 
for the great desire which we had to depart out of that 
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place. Therefore we began to set saile, & to passe toward 
the point of the Island, and to shape our course toward 
the coast of the firme land, to view the situation thereof. 
And as we passed the Island, and were betwixt it and the 
maine, the Northwest being a contrary wind began to 
blow, which increased so by degrees, that we were con- 
strained to let fall the bonets of our sailes, to save them, 
striking them very low. And the Trinitie seeing this bad 
weather returned forthwith unto the place from whence 
we departed, and the Admiral cast about all night in the 
sea, untill the morning; and the chiefe Pilot considering 
that by no means we could proceed farther without danger, 
if we should continue at sea any longer, resolved that wee 
should retire our selves againe to that shelter, where we 
rode at anker untill Thursday. And on Friday about 
noone we set saile againe with a scarce winde, & in com- 
ming forth unto the point of the Island, we met againe 
with contrary winde at Northwest: whereupon running 
all night with the firme land, on Saturday in the morning 
being S. Lazarus day and the 13 of march, we came in 
sight thereof, in viewing of the which we all rejoyced, 
and we souldiers would very willingly have gone on 
shore. This night fel great store of raine like the raine 
in Castilia, and we were all well wet in the morning, & 
we tooke great pleasure in beholding the situation of that 
firme land, because it was greene, and because we had 
discovered a pleasant valley and plaines of good largenes, 
which seemed to bee environed with a garland of moun- 
tains. At length for feare of misfortunes, seeing the 
sea so high, we durst not stay here or approch neere the 
land, & because we had great want of cables and ankers, 
we were again constrained to put to sea; and being in 
the same, and finding the said contrary windes, the Pilots 
judged that we had none other remedie, but againe to 
retire our selves to our wonted shelter. And thus we 
returned, but somewhat above the old place. On Sunday 
we rode here to the great grief of all the company, con- 
sidering what troubles we indured, & could not get for- 
ward; so that this was such a corrasive, as none could be 
more intollerable. This day being come to an anker wee 
had a mighty gale of wind at Northwest, which was our 
adversary and capital enemie, and when day was shut in, 
it still grew greater and greater, so that the ships rouled 
much. And after midnight, toward break of day, the 
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Trinitie brake her two cables, which held the two ankers 
which she had, and seeing her selfe thus forlorne, she 
turned up and downe in the sea untill day, and came & 
rode neere us, by one anker which shee had left. This 
day all of us went to seeke these lost ankers, and for all 
the diligence which wee used, wee could find but one of 
them. We rode at anker all day until night, when the 
Trinitie againe brake a cable, which certaine rocks had 
cut asunder: wherupon the General commanded that she 
should ride no longer at anker, but that shee should turne 
up and downe, as she had done before in sight of us, 
which she did al day long, and at night she came to an 
anker over against a fresh water somewhat lower, and 
wee went and rode hard by her. On Palmesunday we 
went on shore with the fathers, which read the passion 
unto us and said masse, and we went in procession with 
branches in our hands. And so being comforted, because 
we had received that holy Sacrament; we returned to our 
ships. 


Chap. 16... 


Returning to the Isle of Cedars weather-beaten, and with 
their ships in evil case, they conclude, that the ship 
called Santa Agueda or Santa Agatha should returne 
unto Nueva Espanna. Of the multitude of whales which 
they found about the point of California: with the 
description of a weede, which groweth among the 
Islands of those seas. 


HERE we continued untill the Wednesday before Easter 
being the foure and twentieth of March, on which day 
wee consulted together, that because the ships were ill 
conditioned, and wanted necessary furniture to proceede 
any further, it were best for us to returne backe to New 
Spaine, as also because our clothes were consumed: but 
the Generall seemed not willing to returne, but to proceed 
on his voyage: and in fine it was resolved, that seeing 
both the ships could not proceede forwarde, as well 
because they had lost their necessary furnitures, as also 
that the Santa Agatha had neede of calking, because she 
received much water, and was the worst furnished of the 
twaine, that shee should returne backe to advertize the 
Marques of our successe in this voyage, and what hindred 
our proceeding, and in what case wee stoode, and howe 
wee were bereft of our necessary furniture. And because 
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the Trinitie was the swifter ship, and better appointed 
then the other, it was concluded, that it should be pro- 
vided in the best maner that might be, & that the General 
should proceed on his journey in her with such companie 
as he should make choise of, and that the rest should 
returne at their good leisure. Wherefore upon this deter- 
mination we went under a point of this Island, because 
it was a fit place to carene the ship: & in recovering the 
same we spent Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday till 
noone, and yet for all that wee could not wel double it, 
until Easter day about noone. Here we ankered very 
neere the shore, and in a valley we found very excellent 
fresh water, wherof we made no smal account, & here 
stayed all the Easter-holidayes, to set our selves about 
the furnishing up of the Trinity : and after the worke was 
taken in hand by the two Masters which were very suf- 
ficient calkers (one of which was Juan Castiliano chiefe 
Pilot, and the other Peruccio de Bermes) they finished the 
same so well in fives dayes, as it was wonderfull; for no 
man could perceive how any droppe of water could enter 
into any of the seames. Afterward they mended the other 
ship from Saturday till Munday, during which time all 
those were shriven that had not confessed, and received 
the communion, and it was resolved by charge of the 
confessors, that all those seale-skins which they had taken 
from the Indians should bee restored againe; and the 
Generall gave charge to Francis Preciado to restore them 
all, charging him on his conscience so to doe. Thus they 
gathered them together, and delivered them into the 
hands of the fathers, to bee kept untill they returned to 
the place, where they were to restore them. After this 
maner on Munday before noone we tooke our leaves of 
the Generall Francis Ulloa, and of the people that stayed 
with him, who at our departure shed no small number 
of teares, and we chose for our captaine in the Santa 
Agueda master Juan Castiliano the chiefe pilot, as well 
of the ship, as of us all, and set saile the same day being 
the fift of April, having our boat tied at our sterne, till 
we came over against the cottages, whence wee had taken 
the seale-skins. From this countrey of the Christians and 
the port of Colima we were now distant some three hun- 
dreth leagues, which is the first port where wee determined 
to touch at. And having sailed a league from the Trinitie 
the captaine Juan Castiliano commanded us to salute them 
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with three pieces of great Ordinance, and she answered 
us with other three, and afterward we answered one 
another with two shot apiece. 

We sailed on Munday & Tewsday til noon with contrary 
wind in sight of the Island, and at noone we had a fresh 
gale in the poupe, which brought us over against the 
cottages of the Indians where we tooke away those seal 
skins ; & there certain souldiers & mariners with the father 
frier Antony de Melo leapt on shore with the boat, carying 
the skins with them, & flung them into the sayd cottages 
out of which they were taken, and so returned to their 
ship. This day the weather calmed, whereupon we were 
driven to cast anker, fearing that we should foorthwith 
be distressed for want of victuals, if we should stay there 
any long time: but God which is the true helper provided 
better for us then we deserved or imagined; for as we 
rode here, after midnight the Wednesday following before 
ten of the clocke wee had a favourable gale of winde from 
the Southeast, which put us into the sea; whither being 
driven, wee had the wind at Northwest so good and con- 
stant, that in sixe dayes it brought us to the cape of the 
point of the port of Santa Cruz: for which so great 
blessing of God we gave unto him infinite thankes. And 
here we began to allow our selves a greater proportion 
of victuals then wee had done before, for wee had eaten 
very sparingly for feare lest our victuals would faile us. 
Before we came to this point of the haven of Santa Cruz 
to sixe or seven leagues we saw on shore between cer- 
taine valleys divers great smokes. And having passed the 
point of this port, our captaine thought it good to lanch 
foorth into the maine Ocean: yet although we ran a swift 
course, above 500 whales came athwart of us in 2 or 3 
skulles within one houres space, which were so huge, as 
it was wonderfull, and some of them came so neere unto 
the ship, that they swam under the same from one side 
to another, whereupon we were in great feare, lest they 
should doe us some hurt, but they could not because the 
ship had a prosperous and good winde, and made much 
way, whereby it could receive no harme, although they 
touched and strooke the same. 

Among these Islands are such abundance of those 
weedes, that if at any time wee were inforced to sayle 
over them they hindred the course of our ships. They 
growe fourteene or fifteene fadome deepe under the water, 
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their tops reaching foure or five fadome above the water. 
They are of the colour of yellow waxe, & their stalke 
groweth great proportionably. This weede is much more 
beautifull then it is set foorth, and no marvell, for the 
natural painter and creator thereof is most excellent. 

This relation was taken out of that which Francis 
Preciado brought with him. 

After this ship the Santa Agueda departed from the 
Generall Ulloa, and returned backe the 5 of April, she 
arrived in the port of Sant Iago de buena esperanca the 
18 of the said moneth, and after she had stayed there 
foure or five dayes, she departed for Acapulco: howbeit 
untill this present seventeenth of May in the yeere 1540, 
I have heard no tidings nor newes of her. 

Moreover after the departure of the Santa Agueda for 
Nueva Espanna, the General Francis Ulloa in the ship 
called the Trinitie proceeding on his discovery coasted 
the land untill he came to a point called Cabo del Enganno 
standing in thirty degrees and a halfe of Northerly lati- 
tude, and then returned backe to Newspaine, because he 
found the winds very contrary, and his victuals failed him. 


The relation of the navigation and discovery which Cap- 
taine Fernando Alarchon made by the order of the right 
honourable Lord Don Antonio de Mendoca Vizeroy of 
New Spaine, dated in Colima, an haven of New Spaine. 


Chap. 1. 


Fernando Alarchon after he had suffered a storme, arrived 
with his Fleete at the haven of Saint Iago, and from 
thence at the haven of Aguaiaval : he was in great perill 
in seeking to discover a Bay, and getting out of the 
same he discovered a river on the coast with a great 
current, entring into the same, and coasting along he 
discried a great many of Indians with their weapons: 
with signes hee hath traffique with them, and fearing 
some great danger returneth to his ships. 


On Sunday the ninth of May in the yeere 1540. I set saile 
with two ships, the one called Saint Peter being Admirall, 
and the other Saint Catherine, and wee set forward mean- 
ing to goe to the haven of Saint Iago of good hope: but 
before we arrived there wee had a terrible storme, where- 
with they which were in the ship called Saint Catherine, 
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being more afraid then was neede, cast over boord nine 
pieces of Ordinance, two ankers and one cable, and many 
other things as needfull for the enterprise wherein we 
went, as the shippe it selfe. Assoone as we were arrived 
at the haven of Saint Iago I repaired my losse which I 
had received, provided my selfe of things necessary, and 
tooke aboord my people which looked for my comming, 
and directed my course toward the haven of Aguaiavall. 
And being there arrived I understood that the Generall 
Francis Vazquez de Coronado was departed with all his 
people: whereupon taking the ship called Saint Gabriel 
which carried victuals for the armie I led her with mee 
to put in execution your Lordships order. Afterward I 
followed my course along the coast without departing from 
the same, to see if I could find any token or any Indian 
which could give me knowledge of him: and in sailing 
so neere the shore I discovered other very good havens, 
for the ships whereof Captaine Francis de Ullua was 
Generall for the Marquesse de Valle neither sawe nor 
found them. And when we were come to the flats and 
shoalds from whence the foresaid fleete returned, it seemed 
aswell to me as to the rest, that we had the firme land 
before us, and that those shoalds were so perilous and 
fearefull, that it was a thing to be considered whither with 
our skiffes we could enter in among them: and the Pilotes 
and the rest of the company would have had us done as 
Captaine Ullua did, and have returned backe againe. But 
because your Lordship commanded mee, that I should 
bring you the secret of that gulfe, I resolved, that although 
I had knowen I should have lost the shippes, I would not 
have ceased for any thing to have seene the head thereof : 
and therefore I commanded Nicolas Zamorano Pilote 
major, and Dominico del Castello that eche of them 
should take a boate, and their lead in their hands, and 
runne in among those shoalds, to see if they could find 
out the chanell whereby the shippes might enter in: to 
whom it seemed that the ships might saile up higher 
(although with great travell and danger) and in this sort 
I and he began to follow our way which they had taken, 
and within a short while after wee found our selves fast 
on the sands with all our three ships, in such sort that 
one could not helpe another, neither could the boates 
succour us, because the current was so great that it was 
impossible for one of us to come unto another: where- 
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upon we were in such great jeopardie that the decke of 
the Admirall was oftentimes under water, and if a great 
surge of the sea had not come & driven our ship right 
up, and gave her leave as it were to breath a while, 
we had there bin drowned: and likewise the other two 
shippes found themselves in very great hazard, yet be- 
cause they were lesser and drewe lesse water, their danger 
was not so great as ours. Nowe it pleased God upon 
the returne of the flood that the shippes came on flote, 
and so wee went forward. And although the company 
would have returned backe, yet for all this I determined 
to goe forwarde, and to pursue our attempted voyage: 
and we passed forward with much adoe, turning our 
stemmes now this way, now that way, to seeke to find 
the chanel. And it pleased God that after this sort we 
came to ‘the very bottome of the Bay; where wee found 
a very mightie river, which ranne with so great fury of a 
Streame, that we could hardly saile against it. In this 
sort I determined as well as I could to go up this river, 
and with two boates, leaving the third with the ships, 
and twenty men, my selfe being in one of them with 
Roderigo Maldonado treasurer of this fleet, and Gaspar 
de Castilleia comptroller, and with certaine small pieces 
of artillerie I began to saile up the river, and charged 
all my company, that none of them should stirre nor use 
any signe, but he whom I appoynted, although wee found 
Indians. The same day, which was Thursday the sixe 
and twentieth of August, following our voyage with draw- 
ing the boats with halsers we went about some 6 leagues : 
and the next day which was Friday by the breake of day 
thus following our way upward, I saw certaine Indians 
which went toward certaine cottages neere unto the water, 
who assoone as they saw us, ten or twelve of them rose 
up furiously, and crying with a loud voyce, other of their 
companions came running together to the number of 50 
which with all haste carried out of their cottages such 
things as they had, and layd them under certaine shrubs 
and many of them came running toward that part whether 
wee approched, making great signes unto us that we 
should goe backe againe, using great threatnings against 
us, one while running on this side and an other while 
on that side. I seeing them in such a rage, caused our 
boates to lanch from the shore into the middes of the 
river, that the Indians might be out of feare, and I rode 
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at anker, and set my people in as good order as I could, 
charging them that no man should speake, nor make any 
signe nor motion, nor stirre out of his place, nor should 
not be offended for any thing that the Indians did, nor 
should shewe no token of warre: And by this meanes the 
Indians came every foote neere the rivers side to see us: 
and I gate by little and little toward them where the river 
seemed to be deepest. In this meane space there were 
above two hundred and fiftie Indians assembled together 
with bowes and arrowes, and with certaine banners in 
warrelike sort in such maner as those of New Spayne doe 
use: and perceiving that I drewe toward the shore, they 
came with great cryes toward us with bowes and arrowes 
put into them, and with their banners displayed. And I 
went unto the stemme of my boate with the interpreter 
which I carried with me, whom I commanded to speake 
unto them, and when he spake, they neither understood 
him, nor he them, although because they sawe him to be 
after their fashion, they stayed themselves: and seeing 
this I drewe neerer the shore, and they with great cryes 
came to keepe mee from the shore of the river, making 
signes that I should not comé any farther, putting stakes 
in my way betweene the water and the land: and the 
more I lingered, the more people still flocked together. 
Which when I had considered I beganne to make them 
signes of peace, and taking my sword and target, I cast 
them downe in the boate and set my feete upon them, 
giving them to understand with this and other tokens that 
I desired not to have warre with them, and that they 
should doe the like. Also I tooke a banner and cast it 
downe, and I caused my company that were with mee to 
sit downe likewise, and taking the wares of exchange 
which I carried with mee, I called them to give them 
some of them: yet for all this none of them stirred to 
take any of them, but rather flocked together, and beganne 
to make a great murmuring among themselves: and 
suddenly one came out from among them with a staffe 
wherein certayne shelles were set, and entred into the 
water to give them unto mee, and I tooke them, and 
made signes unto him that hee should come neere me, 
which when he had done, I imbraced him, and gave him 
in recompence certaine beades and other things, and he 
returning with them unto his fellowes, began to looke 
upon them, and to parley together, and within a while 
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after many of them came toward me, to whom I made 
signes to lay downe their banners, and to leave their 
weapons : which they did incontinently, then I made signes 
that they should lay them altogether, and should goe aside 
from them, which likewise they did : and they caused those 
Indians which newly came thither to leave them, and to 
lay them together with the rest. After this I called them 
unto me, and to all them which came I gave some smal 
trifle, using them gently, and by this time they were so 
many that came thronging about mee, that I thought I 
could not stay any longer in safety among them, and I 
made signes unto them that they should withdraw them- 
selves, and that they should stand al upon the side of an 
hill which was there betweene a plaine & the river, and 
that they should not presse to me above ten at a time. 
And immediatly the most ancient among them called unto 
them with a loud voyce, willing them to do so: and some 
ten or twelve of them came where I was: whereupon 
seeing my selfe in some securitie, I determined to goe on 
land the more to put them out of feare: and for my more 
securitie, I made signes unto them, to sit downe on the 
ground which they did: but when they saw that ten or 
twelve of my companions came a shore after me, they 
began to be angry, and I made signes unto them that 
we would be friends, and that they should not feare, & 
herewithal they were pacified, and sate down as they did 
before, and I went unto them, & imbraced them, giving 
them certain trifles, commanding mine interpreter to 
speake unto them, for I greatly desired to understand 
their maner of speech, and the cry which they made at 
mee. And that I might knowe what maner of foode they 
had, I made a signe unto them, that wee would gladly 
eate, and they brought mee certaine cakes of Maiz, and 
a loafe of Mizquiqui, and they made signes unto mee 
that they desired to see an harquebuse shotte off, which 
I caused to be discharged, and they were all wonderfully 
afraid, except two or three olde men among them which 
were not mooved at all, but rather cried out upon the 
rest, because they were afrayd: and through the speach 
of one of these olde men, they began to rise up from 
the ground, and to lay hold on their weapons: whom 
when I sought to appease, I would have given him a 
silken girdle of divers colours, and hee in a great rage 
bitte his nether lippe cruelly, and gave mee a thumpe 
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with his elbowe on the brest, and turned in a great furie 
to speake unto his company. After that I saw them 
advance their banners, 1 determined to returne my selfe 
gently to my boates, and with a small gale of wind I set 
sayle, whereby wee might breake the current which was 
very great, although my company were not well pleased 
to goe any farther. In the meane space the Indians came 
following us along the shore of the river, making signes 
that I should come on land, and that they would give mee 
food to eate, some of them sucking their fingers, and 
others entred into the water with certaine cakes of Maiz, 
to give me them in my boate. 


“Chap: 2. 


Of the habite, armour and stature of the Indians. A 
relation of many others with whom he had by signes 
traffique, victuals and many courtesies. 


In this sort we went up two leagues, and I arrived neere 
a cliffe of an hill, whereupon was an arbour made newly, 
where they made signes unto me, crying that I should 
go thither, shewing me the same with their handes, and 
telling mee that there was meate to eate. But I would 
not goe thither, seeing the place was apt for some ambush, 
but followed on my voyage, within a while after issued out 
from thence above a thousand armed men with their bowes 
and arrowes, and after that many women and children 
shewed themselves, toward whom I would not goe, but 
because the Sunne was almost set, I rode in the middest 
of the river. These Indians came decked after sundry 
fashions, some came with a painting that covered their 
face all over, some had their faces halfe covered, but all 
besmouched with cole, and every one as it liked him best. 
Others carried visards before them of the same colour 
which had the shape of faces. They weare on their heads 
a piece of a Deeres skinne two spannes broad set after 
the maner of a helmet, and upon it certaine small sticks 
with some sortes of fethers. Their weapons were bowes 
and arrowes of hard wood, and two or three sorts of 
maces of wood hardened in the fire. This is a mightie 
people, well feitured, and without any grossenesse. They 
have holes bored in their nostrels whereat -certaine pen- 
dents hang: and others weare shelles, and their eares are 
full of holes, whereon they hang bones and shelles. All 
of them both great and small weare a girdle about their 
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waste made of diverse colours, and in the middle is 
fastened a round bunch of feathers, which hangeth downe 
behind like a tayle. Likewise on the brawne of their 
armes they weare a streit string, which they wind so often 
about that it becommeth as broad as ones hand. They 
weare certaine pieces of Deeres bones fastened to their 
armes, wherewith they strike off the sweate, and at the 
other certaine small pipes of canes. They carry also cer- 
taine little long bagges about an hand broade tyed to their 
left arme, which serve them also in stead of brasers for 
their bowes, full of the powder of a certaine herbe, whereof 
they make a certaine beverage. They have their bodies 
traced with coles, their haire cut before, and behind it 
hangs downe to their wast. The women goe naked, and 
weare a great wreath of fethers behind them, and before 
painted and glued together, and their haire like the men. 
There were among these Indians three or foure men in 
womens apparell. Nowe the next day being Saturday very 
early I went forward on my way up the river, setting on 
shore two men for eache boate to drawe them with the 
rope, and about breaking foorth of the Sunne, wee heard 
a mightie crie of Indians on both sides of the river with 
their weapons, but without any banner. I thought good 
to attend their comming, aswell to see what they woulde 
have, as also to try whether our interpreter could under- 
stand them. When they came over against us they leapt 
into the river on both sides with their bowes and arrowes, 
and when they spake, our interpreter understoode them 
not: whereupon I beganne to make a signe unto them 
that they should lay away their weapons, as the other had 
done. Some did as I willed them, and some did not, 
and those which did, I willed to come neere me and gave 
them some things which we had to trucke withall, which 
when the others perceived, that they might likewise have . 
their part, they layd away their weapons likewise. I 
judging my selfe to be in securitie leaped on shore with 
them, and stoode in the middest of them, who under- 
standing that I came not to fight with them, began to 
give some of those shels and beades, and some brought me 
certaine skinnes well dressed, and others Maiz and a roll 
of the same naughtily grinded, so that none of them came 
unto me that brought mee not something, and before they 
gave it me going a little way from mee they began to cry 
out amayne, and made a signe with their bodies and 
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armes, and afterward they approched to give me that 
which they brought. And now that the Sunne beganne 
to set I put off from the shore, and rode in the middest 
of the river. The next morning before breake of day on 
both sides of the river wee heard greater cryes and of 
more Indians, which leaped into the river to swimme, and 
they came to bring mee certaine gourdes full of Maiz, and 
of those wrethes which I spake of before. I shewed 
unto them Wheate and Beanes, and other seedes, to see 
whether they had any of those kindes; but they shewed 
mee that they had no knowledge of them, and wondred 
at all of them, and by signes I came to understand that 
the thing which they most esteemed and reverenced was 
the Sunne: and I signified unto them that I came from 
the Sunne. Whereat they marveiled, and then they began 
to beholde me from the toppe to the toe, and shewed me 
more favour then they did before; and when I asked them 
for food, they brought me such abundance that I was 
inforced twise to call for the boates to put it into them, 
and from that time forward of all the things which they 
brought me they flang up into the-ayre one part unto the 
Sunne, and afterward turned towards me to give mee the 
other part: and so I was alwayes better served and 
esteemed of them as well in drawing of the boats up the 
river, as also in giving me food to eat: and they shewed 
me so great love, that when I stayed they would have 
carried us in their armes unto their houses: and in no 
kind of thing they would breake my commandement : and 
for my suretie, I willed them not to carry any weapons 
in my sight: and they were so carefull to doe so, that 
if any man came newly thither with them, suddenly they 
would goe and meete him to cause him to lay them down 
farre from mee: and I shewed them that I tooke great 
pleasure in their so doing: and to some of the chiefe of 
them I gave certaine little napkins and other trifles; for 
if I should have given somewhat to every one of them 
in particular, all the small wares in New Spayne would 
not have sufficed. Sometimes it fell out (such was the 
great love and good wil which they shewed me) that if 
any Indians came thither by chance with their weapons, 
and if any one being warned to leave them behind him, 
if by negligence, or because he understood them not at 
the first warning, he had not layd them away, they would 
runne unto him, and take them from him by force, and 
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would breake them in pieces in my presence. Afterward 
they tooke the rope so lovingly, and with striving one 
with another for it, that we had no need to pray them 
to doe it. Wherefore if we had not had this helpe, the 
current of the river being exceeding great, and our men 
that drew the rope being not well acquainted with that 
occupation, it would have beene impossible for us to have 
gotten up the river so against the streame. When I per- 
ceived that they understood mee in all things, and that I 
likewise understoode them, I thought good to try by some 
way or other to make a good entrance to find some good 
issue to obtaine my desire: And I caused certaine crosses 
to be made of certaine small sticks and paper, and among 
others when I gave any thing I gave them these as things 
of most price and kissed them, making signes unto them 
that they should honour them and make great account of 
them, and that they should weare them at their necks: 
giving them to understand that this signe was from 
heaven, and they tooke them and kissed them, and lifted 
them up aloft, and seemed greatly to rejoyce thereat when 
they did so, and sometime I tooke them into my boate, 
shewing them great good will, and sometime I gave them 
of those trifles which I caried with me. And at length 
the matter grew to such issue, that I had not paper and 
stickes ynough to make crosses. In this maner that day 
I was very well accompanied, untill that when night 
approched I sought to lanch out into the river, and went 
to ride in the middest of the streame, and they came to 
aske leave of me to depart, saying that they would returne 
the next day with victuals to visite me, and so by litle 
and little they departed, so that there stayed not above 
fiftie which made fires over against us, and stayed there 
al night calling us, and before the day was perfectly 
broken, they leapt into the water and swamme unto us 
asking for the rope, and we gave it them with a good 
will, thanking God for the good provision which hee gave 
us to go up the river: for the Indians were so many, that 
if they had gone about to let our passage, although we 
had bene many more then wee were, they might have 
done it. 
Chap. 3. 

One of the Indians understanding the language of the 

interpreter, asketh many questions of the originall of 
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the Spaniards, he telleth him that their Captaine is the 
child of the Sunne, and that he was sent of the Sunne 
unto them, and they would have received him for their 
king. They take this Indian into their boat, and of him 
they have many informations of that countrey. 


In this maner we sailed until Tuesday at night, going as 
we were wont, causing mine interpreter to speak unto 
the people to see if peradventure any of them could under- 
stand him, I perceived that one answered him, whereupon 
I caused the boates to be stayed, and called him, which 
hee understoode, charging mine interpreter that hee should 
not speake nor answere him any thing else, but onely that 
which I said unto him: and I saw as I stood still that 
that Indian began to speake to the people with great furie : 
whereupon all of them beganne to drawe together, and 
mine interpreter understood, that he which came to the 
boate sayd unto them, that he desired to knowe what 
nation we were, and whence wee came, and whither we 
came out of the water, or out of the earth, or from heaven : 
And at this speech an infinite number of people came 
together, which marvailed to see.mee speake: and this 
Indian turned on this side and on that side to speake unto 
them in another language which mine interpreter under- 
stood not. Whereas he asked me what we were, I 
answered that we were Christians, and that we came from 
farre to see them: and answering to the question, who 
had sent me, I said, I was sent by the Sunne, pointing 
unto him by signes as at the first, because they should 
not take mee in a lye. He beganne againe to aske mee, 
how the Sunne had sent me, seeing hee went aloft in the 
skie and never stoode still, and seeing these many yeeres 
neither he nor their olde men had ever seene such as we 
were, of whome they ever had any kind of knowledge, 
and that the Sunne till that houre had never sent any other. 
I answered him that it was true that the Sunne made his 
course aloft in the skie, and did never stand still, yet 
neverthelesse that they might well perceive that at his 
going downe and rising in the morning hee came neere 
unto the earth, where his dwelling was, and that they ever 
sawe him come out of one place, and that hee had made 
mee in that land and countrey from whence hee came, 
like as hee had made many others which hee sent into 
other partes, and that nowe hee had sent me to visite 
and view the same river, and the people that dwelt neere 
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the same, that I should speake unto them, and shoulde 
joyne with them in friendshippe, and should give them 
things which they had not, and that I should charge them 
that they should not make warre one against another. 
Whereunto he answered, that I should tell him the cause 
why the Sunne had not sent mee no sooner to pacifie the 
warres which had continued a long time among them, 
wherein many had beene slaine. I tolde him the cause 
hereof was, because at that time I was but a child. Then 
he asked the interpreter whether wee tooke him with us 
perforce having taken him in the war, or whether he came 
with us of his own accord. He answered him that he was 
with us of his owne accord, and was very wel appaid of 
our company. He returned to enquire, why we brought 
none save him onely that understood us, and wherefore 
wee understood not all other men, seeing we were the 
children of the Sunne: he answered, that the Sunne also 
had begotten him, and given him a language to understand 
him, and me, and others: that the Sunne knew well that 
they dwelt there, but that because he had many other 
businesses, and because I was but yong hee sent me no 
sooner. And he turning unto me sayd suddenly : Comest 
thou therefore hither to bee our Lord, and that wee should 
serve thee? I supposing that I should not please him if 
I should have said yea, answered him, not to be their 
Lord, but rather to be their brother, and to give them 
such things as I had. He asked me, whether the Sunne 
had begotten me as he had begotten others, and whether 
I was his kinsman or his sonne: I answered him that 
I was his sonne. He proceeded to aske me whether the 
rest that were with me were also the children of the 
Sunne, I answered him no, but that they were borne all 
with me in one countrey, where I was brought up. Then 
he cryed out with a loud voyce and sayd, seeing thou 
doest us so much good, and wilt not have us to make 
warre, and art the child of the Sunne, wee will all receive 
thee for our Lord, and alwayes serve thee, therefore wee 
pray thee that thou wilt not depart hence nor ieave us: 
and suddenly hee turned to the people, and beganne to 
tell them, that I was the child of the Sunne, and that 
therefore they should all chuse me for their Lord. Those 
Indians hearing this, were astonied beyond measure, and 
came neerer still more and more to behold me. That 
Indian also asked mee other questions, which to avoyd 
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tediousnesse I doe not recite: and in this wise we passed 
the day, and seeing the night approch, I began by all 
meanes I could devise to get this fellow into our boat 
with us: and he refusing to goe with us, the interpreter 
told him that wee would put him on the other side of the 
river, and upon this condition hee entred into our boate, 
and there I made very much of him, and gave him the 
best ‘entertaynement I could, putting him alwayes in 
securitie, and when I judged him to be out of all suspition, 
I thought it good to aske him somewhat of that countrey. 
And among the first things that I asked him this was one, 
whether hee had ever seene any men like us, or had heard 
any report of them. Hee answered mee no, saving that 
hee had sometime hearde of olde men, that very farre 
from that Countrey there were other white men, and with 
beardes like us, and that hee knewe nothing else. I asked 
him also whether hee knewe a place called Cevola, and 
a River called Totonteac, and hee answered mee no. 
Whereupon perceiving that hee coulde not give mee any 
knowledge of Francis Vazquez nor of his company, I 
determined to aske him other things of that countrey, and 
of their maner of life: and beganne to enquire of him, 
whether they helde that there was one God, creator of 
heaven and earth, or that they worshipped any other Idoi. 
And hee answered mee no: but that they esteemed and 
reverenced the Sunne above all other things, because it 
warmed them and made their croppes to growe: and that 
of all things which they did eate, they cast a little up into 
the ayre unto him. I asked him next whether they had 
any Lorde, and hee sayde no: but that they knewe well 
that there was a great Lorde, but they knewe not well 
which way hee dwelt. And I tolde him that hee was in 
heaven, and that hee was called Jesus Christ, and I went 
no farther in divinitie with him. I asked him whether 
they had any warre, and for what occasion. Hee answered 
that they had warre and that very great, and upon ex- 
ceeding small occasions: for when they had no cause to 
make warre, they assembled together, and some of them 
sayd, let us goe to make warre in such a place, and then 
all of them set forward with their weapons. I asked them 
who commanded the armie: he answered the eldest and 
most valiant, and that when they sayd they should pro- 
ceede no farther, that suddenly they retired from the 
warre. I prayed him to tell me what they did with those 
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men which they killed in battell : he answered me that they 
tooke out the hearts of some of them, and eat them, and 
others they burned; and he added, that if it had not bene 
for my comming, they should have bin now at warre: and 
because I commanded them that they should not war, and 
that they should cease from armes, therefore as long as 
I should not command them to take armes, they would 
not begin to wage warre against others, & they said 
among themselves, that seeing I was come unto them, 
they had given over their intention of making warre, & 
that they had a good mind to live in peace. He com- 
plained of certaine people which dwelt behind in a moun- 
taine which made great war upon them, and slew many 
of them: I answered him, that from henceforward they 
should not need to feare any more, because I had com- 
manded them to be quiet, & if they would not obey my 
commandement, I would chasten them and kill them. He 
enquired of me how I could kill them seeing we were so 
few, and they so many in number. And because it was 
now late and that I saw by this time he was weary to stay 
any longer with me, I let him goe out of my boat, and 
therewith I dismissed him very well content. 


Chap. 4. 

Of Naguachato and other chiefe men of those Indians 
they receive great store of victuals, they cause them 
to set up a crosse in their countreys, and hee teacheth 
them to worship it. They have newes of many people, 
of their divers languages, and customes in matrimony, 
how they punish adultery, of their opinions concerning 
the dead, and of the sicknesses which they are subject 
unto. 

THE next day betimes in the morning came the chiefe man 

among them called Naguachato, and wished me to come 

on land because he had great store of victuals to give me. 

And because I saw my selfe in securitie I did so without 

doubting ; and incontinently an olde man came with rols 

of that Maiz, and certaine litle gourds, and calling me 
with a loud voyce and using many gestures with his body 
and armes, came neere unto me, and causing me to turne 
me unto that people, and hee himselfe also turning unto 
them sayd unto them, Sagueyca, and all the people 
answered with a great voyce, Hu, and hee offred to the 
Sunne a little of every thing that he had there, and like- 
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wise a little more unto me (although afterward he gave me 
all the rest) and did the like to all that were with me: 
& calling out mine interpreter, by meanes of him I gave 
them thanks, telling them that because my boats were litle 
I had not brought many things to give them in exchange, 
but that I would come againe another time and bring them, 
and that if they would go with me in my boates unto my 
ships which I had beneath at the rivers mouth, I would 
give them many things. They answered that they would 
do so, being very glad in countenance. Here by the helpe 
of mine interpreter I sought to instruct them what the 
signe of the crosse meant, and willed them to bring me 
a piece of timber, wherof I caused a great crosse to be 
made, and commanded al those that were with mee that 
when it was made they should worship it, and beseech the 
Lord to grant his grace that that so great a people might 
come to the knowledge of his holy Catholike faith: and 
this done I told them by mine interpreter that I left them 
that signe, in token that I tooke them for my brethren, and 
that they should keepe it for me carefully untill I returned, 
and that every morning at the Sunne rising they should 
kneele before it. And they tooke it incontinently, & with- - 
out suffring it to touch the ground they carried it to set 
it up in the middest of their houses, where all of them 
might beholde it; and I willed them alwayes to worshippe 
it because it would preserve them from evill. They asked 
me how deep they should set it in the ground, & I shewed 
them. Great store of people followed the same, and they 
that stayed behinde inquired of mee, how they should joyne 
their hands, and how they should kneele to worship the 
same; and they seemed to have great desire to learne it. 
This done, I tooke that chiefe man of the Countrey, and 
going to our boates with him, I followed my journey up 
the River, and all the company on both sides of the shoare 
accompanied me with great good will, and served me in 
drawing of our boates, and in halling us off the sands, 
whereupon we often fel: for in many places we found the 
river so shoald, that we had no water for our boat. As 
wee thus went on our way, some of the Indians which I 
had left behind me, came after us to pray mee that I would 
throughly instruct them, how they should joyne their 
hands in the worshipping of the crosse: others shewed 
me whether they were well set in such & such sort, so that 
they would not let me be quiet. Neere unto the other side 
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of the river was greater store of people, which called unto 
me very often, that I would receive the victuals which 
they had brought me. And because I perceived that one 
envied the other, because I would not leave them dis- 
contented, I did so. And here came before me another 
old man like unto the former with the like ceremonyes 
& offrings: and I sought to learne something of him as 
I had done of the other. This man said likewise to the 
rest of the people, This is our lord. Now you see how 
long ago our ancesters told us, that there were bearded 
& white people in the world, and we laughed thém to 
scorne. I which am old and the rest which are here, have 
never seene any such people as these. And if you wil not 
beleeve me, behold these people which be in this river: 
let us give them therefore meate, seeing they give us 
of their victuals: let us willingly serve this lord, which 
wisheth us so well, and forbiddeth us to make warre, and 
imbraceth all of us: and they have mouth, handes and 
eyes as we have, and speake as we doe. I gave these like- 
wise another crosse as I had done to the others beneath, 
and said unto them the selfe same words: which they 
listened unto with a better will, & used greater diligence 
to learne that which I said. Afterward as I passed farther 
up the river, I found another people, whom mine inter- 
preter understood not a whit: wherefore I shewed them 
by signes the selfe-same ceremonies of worshipping the 
crosse, which I had taught the rest. And that principal 
old man which I tooke with me, told me that farther up 
the river I should find people which would understand mine 
interpreter : and being now late, some of those men called 
me to give me victuals, and did in all poynts as the others 
had done, dauncing and playing to shew me pleasure. I 
desired to know what people lived on the banks of this 
river : and I understood by this man that it was inhabited 
by 23 languages, and these were bordering upon the river, 
besides others not farre off, and that there were besides 
these 23. languages, other people also which hee knewe 
not, above the river. I asked him whether every people 
were living in one towne together: and he answered me, 
No: but that they had many houses standing scattered in 
the fieldes, and that every people had their Countrey 
severall and distinguished, and that in every habitation 
there were great store of people. He shewed me a towne 
which was in a mountaine, and told me that there was 
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there great store of people of bad conditions, which made 
continual warre upon them: which being without a gover- 
nour, and dwelling in that desert place, where small store 
of Maiz groweth, came downe into the playne to buy 
it in trucke of Deeres skinnes, wherewith they were 
apparelled with long garments, which they did cutte with 
rasors, and sewed with needles made of Deeres bones : and 
that they had great houses of stone. I asked them whether 
there were any there of that Countrey; and I found one 
woman which ware a garment like a little Mantle, which 
clad her from the waste downe to the ground, of a Deeres 
skin well dressed. Then I asked him whether the people 
which dwelt on the rivers side, dwelt alwayes there, or els 
sometime went to dwell in some other place: he answered 
mee, that in the summer season they aboade there, and 
sowed there; and after they had gathered in their croppe 
they went their way, and dwelt in other houses which they 
had at the foote of the mountaine farre from the river. 
And hee shewed me by signes that the houses were of 
wood compassed with earth without, and I understood 
that they made a round house wherein the men and women 
lived all together. I asked him whether their women were 
common or no: he tolde me no, and that hee which was 
married, was to have but one wife only. I desired to 
know what order they kept in marying: and he told me, 
that if any man had a daughter to marry, he went where 
the people kept, and said, I have a daughter to marry: 
is there any man here that wil have her? And if there 
were any that would have her, he answered that he would 
have her: and so the mariage was made. And that the 
father of him which would have her, brought some thing 
to give the yong woman; and from that houre forward 
the mariage was taken to be finished, and that they sang 
& danced: and that when night came, the parents tooke 
them, and left them together in a place where no body 
might see them. And I learned that brethren, and sisters, 
and kinsfolks married not together: and that maydes 
before they were married conversed not with men, nor 
talked not with them, but kept at home at their houses 
and in their possessions, and wrought: and that if by 
chance any one had company with men before she were 
maried, her husband forsooke her, and went away into 
other Countreyes: and that those women which fell into 
this fault, were accompted naughty packs. And that if 
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after they were maried, any man were taken in adultery 

with another woman, they put him to death: and that no 

man might have more then one wife, but very secretly. 

They tolde mee that they burned those which dyed: and 

such as remayned widowes, stayed halfe a yeere, or a 

whole yeere before they married. I desired to know what 

they thought of such as were dead. Hee told me that they 
went to another world, but that they had neither punish- 
ment nor glory. The greatest sicknesse that this people 
dye of, is vomiting of blood by the mouth: and they 
have Physicions which cure them with charmes and 
blowing which they make. The apparell of these people 
were like the former: they carried their pipes with them 
to perfume themselves, like as the people of New Spaine 
use Tobacco. I inquired whether they had any governour, 
and found that they had none, but that every family had 
their severall governour. These people have besides their 

Maiz certaine gourds, and another corne like unto Mill: 

they have grindstones & earthen pots, wherein they boyle 

those gourds, and fish of the river, which are very good. 

My interpreter could goe no farther then this place: for 

he said that those which we should find farther on our 

way, were their enemies, and therefore I sent him backe 
very well contented. Not long after I espied many Indians 
to come crying with a loude voice, and running after me. 

I stayed to know what they would have; and they told 

me that they had set up the crosse which I had given 

them, in the midst of their dwellings as I had appointed, 
but that I was to wit, that when the river did overflow, 
it was wont to reach to that place, therefore they prayed 
mee to give them leave to remove it, and to set it in 
another place where the river could not come at it, nor 
carry it away: which I granted them. 

Chap. 5. 

Of an Indian of that countrey they have relation of the 
state of Cevola, and of the conditions and customes 
of these people, and of their governour: and likewise 
of the countreys not farre distant from thence, whereof 
one was called Quicoma, and the other Coama: of the 
people of Quicoma, and of the other Indians not farre 
distant they receive courtesie. 

Tuus sayling I came where were many Indians, and 

another interpreter, which I caused to come with me in 
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my boat. And because it was cold, & my people were wet, 
I leapt on shore, and commanded a fire to be made, and 
as we stood thus warming our selves, an Indian came and 
strooke me on the arme, pointing with his finger to a 
wood out of which I saw two companies of men come w* 
their weapons, & he told me that they came to set upon 
us: & because I meant not to fall out with any of them, 
I retired my company into our boats, & the Indians which 
were with me swam into the water, and saved themselves 
on the other side of the river. In the meane season | 
inquired of that Indian which I had with me, what people 
they were that came out of ye wood: and he told me that 
they were their enemies, and therefore these others at 
their approch without saying any word leapt into the 
water: and did so, because they meant to turne backe 
againe, being without weapons, because they brought none 
with them, because they understood my wil & pleasure, 
that they should cary none. I ‘inquired the same things 
of this interpreter which I had done of the other of the 
things of that countrey, because I understood that among 
some people one man used to have many wives, and among 
others but one. Now I understood by him, that he had 
bin at Cevola, and that it was a moneths journey from 
his country, and that from that place by a path that went 
along that river a man might easily travel thither in xl. 
daies, and that the occasion that moved him to go thither, 
was only to see Cevola, because it was a great thing, & 
had very hie houses of stone of 3. or 4. lofts, and windowes 
on ech side; that the houses were compassed about with 
a wall conteining the height of a man & an halfe, and 
that aloft & beneath they were inhabited with people, and 
that they used the same weapons, that others used, which 
we had seene, that is to say, bowes & arrowes, maces, 
staves & bucklers : and that they had one governor, & that 
they were apparelled with mantles, and with oxe-hides, & 
that their mantles had a painting about them, and that 
their governour ware a long shirt very fine girded unto 
him, and over the same divers mantles: and that the 
women ware very long garments, and that they were 
white, and went all covered: and that every day many 
Indians wayted at the gate of their governor to serve 
him, & that they did weare many Azure or blew stones, 
which were digged out of a rocke of stone, and that they 
had but one wife, with whom they were maried, and that 
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when their governors died, all the goods that they had 
were buried with them. And likewise all the while they 
eate, many of their men waite at their table to court them, 
and see them eate, and they eate with napkins, and that 
they have bathes. On thursday morning at breake of day 
the Indians came with the like cry to the banke of the 
river, and with great desire to serve us, bringing me meat 
to eat, and making me the like good cheere, which the 
others had done unto me, having understood what I was: 
& I gave them crosses, with the self same order which I 
did unto the former. And going farther up the river, I 
came to a country where I found better government: for 
the inhabitants are wholy obedient unto one only. But 
returning againe to conferre with mine interpreter touching 
the dwellings of those of Cevola, he tolde me, that the 
lord of that countrey had a dog like that which I caried 
with me. Afterward when I called for dinner, this inter- 
preter saw certaine dishes caried in the first and later 
service, whereupon he told me that the lord of Cevola 
had also such as those were, but that they were greene, 
and that none other had of them saving their governour, 
and that they were 4. which he had gotten together with 
that dogge, and other things, of a blacke man which had 
a beard, but that he knew not from what quarter he came 
thither, and that the king caused him afterward to be 
killed, as he heard say. I asked him whether he knew 
of any towne that was neere unto that place: he tolde me 
that above the river he knew some, & that among the rest 
there was a lord of a towne called Quicoma, and another 
of a towne called Coama: and that they had great store 
of people under them. And after he had given me this 
information, he craved leave of me to returne unto his 
companions. From hence I began againe to set saile, and 
within a dayes sayling I found a towne dispeopled : where 
assoone as I was entred, by chance there arrived there 
500. Indians with their bowes & arrowes, and with them 
was that principall Indian called Naguachato, which I 
had left behind, and brought with them certaine conies 
& yucas: and after I had friendly interteined them all, 
departing from them, I gave them license to returne to 
their houses. As I passed further by the desert, I came 
to certain cotages, out of which much people came toward 
me with an old man before them, crying in a language 
which mine interpreter wel understood, and he said unto 
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those men: Brethren, you see here that lord; let us give 
him such as we have, seeing he dooth us pleasure, and 
hath passed through so many discourteous people, to come 
to visit us. And having thus said, he offred to the Sunne, 
and then to me in like sort as the rest had done. These 
had certaine great bags & well made of the skins of fishes 
called Seabremes. And I understood that this was a towne 
belonging unto the lord of Quicoma, which people came 
thither onely to gather the fruit of their harvest in summer ; 
and among them I found one which understood mine inter- 
preter very well: whereupon very easily I gave them the 
like instruction of the crosse which I had given to others 
behind. These people had cotton, but they were not very 
carefull to use the same: because there was none among 
them that knew the arte of weaving, & to make apparel 
thereof. They asked me how they should set up their 
crosse when they were come to their dwelling which was 
in the mountaine, and whether’ it were best to make an 
house about it, that it might not be wet, & whether they 
should hang any thing upon the armes thereof. I said no; 
& that it sufficed to set it in a place where it might be 
seene of all men, until I returned: and lest peradventure 
any men of warre should come that way, they offred mee 
more men to goe with me, saying that they were naughty 
men which I should finde above; but I would have none: 
neverthelesse 20. of them went with me, which when I 
drew neere unto those which were their enemies, they 
warned mee thereof: and I found their centinels set upon 
their guarde on their borders. On Saturday morning I 
found a great squadron of people sitting under an ex- 
ceeding great arbour, & another part of them without: 
and when I saw that they rose not up, I passed along 
on my voyage: when they beheld this, an old man rose 
up which said unto me, Sir, why doe you not receive 
victuals to eate of us, seeing you have taken food of 
others? I answered, that I tooke nothing but that which 
was given me, & that I went to none but to such as 
requested me. Here without any stay they brought me 
victuals, saying unto me, that because I entred not into 
their houses, and stayed all day and all night in the river, 
and because I was the sonne of the Sunne, all men were 
to receive me for their lord. I made them signes to sit 
down, and called that old man which mine interpreter 
understood, and asked him whose that countrey was, and 
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whether the lord thereof were there, he said, yea: and 
I called him to me; and when he was come, I imbraced 
him, shewing him great love: & when I saw that all of 
them tooke great pleasure at the friendly interteinment 
which I gave him, I put a shirt upon him, and gave him 
other trifles, and willed mine interpreter to use the like 
speaches to that lord which he had done to the rest; and 
that done, I gave him a crosse, which he received with a 
very good wil, as the others did: and this lord went a 
great way with me, untill I was called unto from the other 
side of the river, where the former old man stood with 
much people: to whom I gave another crosse, using the 
like speach to them which I had unto the rest, to wit, 
how they should use it. Then following my way, I mette 
with another great company of people, with whom came 
that very same olde man whom mine interpreter under- 
stood; and when I saw their lord which he shewed unto 
me, I prayed him to come with me into my boat, which he 
did very willingly, and so I went still up the river, and 
the olde man came and shewed me who were the chiefe 
lords : and I spake unto them alwayes with great courtesie, 
& all of them shewed that they rejoyced much thereat, & 
spake very wel of my comming thither. At night I with- 
drew my selfe into the midst of the river, & asked him 
many things concerning that country : and I found him as 
willing & wel disposed to shew them me, as I was desirous 
to know them. I asked him of Cevola: and he told me 
he had bin there, and that it was a goodly thing, & that 
the lord thereof was very wel obeyed: and that there were 
other lords thereabout, with whom he was at continual 
warre. I asked him whether they had silver & gold, and 
he beholding certaine bels, said they had metal of their 
colour. I inquired whether they made it there, and he 
answered me no, but that they brought it from a certain 
mountaine, where an old woman dwelt. I demanded 
whether he had any knowledge of a river called Totonteac, 
he answered me no, but of another exceeding mighty river, 
wherein there were such huge Crocodiles, that of their 
hides they made bucklers, and that they worship the Sunne 
neither more nor lesse then those which I had passed: 
and when they offer unto him the fruits of the earth, they 
say: Receive hereof, for thou hast created them, and 
that they loved him much, because he warmed them; and 
that when he brake not foorth, they were acolde. Herein 
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reasoning with him, he began somewhat to complaine, 
saying unto me, I know not wherefore the Sunne useth 
these termes with us, because he giveth us not clothes, 
nor people to spin nor to weave them, nor other things 
which he giveth to many other, and he complayned that 
those of that country would not suffer them to come there, 
and would not give them of their corne. I tolde him that 
I would remedie this, whereat he remayned very well 
satisfied. 


Chap. 6. 


They are advertised by the Indians, wherefore the lorde 
of Cevola killed the Negro, which went with Frier 
Marco, and of many other things : And of an old woman 
called Guatazaca, which liveth in a lake and eateth no 
food. The description of a beast, of the skinne whereof 
they make targets. The suspition that they conceive of 
them, that they are of those Christians which were seene 
at Cevola, and how they cunningly save themselves. 


THE next day which was Sunday before breake of day, 
began their cry as they were woont: and this was the cry 
of 2. or 3. sorts of people, which had lyen all night neere 
the rivers side, wayting for me: and they tooke Maiz & 
other corne in their mouth, and sprinkled me therewith, 
saying that that was the fashion which they used when 
they sacrificed unto the Sunne: afterward they gave me 
of their victuals to eat, and among other things, they gave 
me many white peason. I gave them a crosse as I had 
done to the rest: and in the meane season that old man 
tolde them great matters of my doing, and poynted me 
out with his finger, saying, this is the lord, the sonne of 
the Sunne : and they made me to combe my beard, & to set 
mine apparell handsomely which I ware upon my backe. 
And so great was the confidence that they had in me, that 
all of them told me what things had passed, & did passe 
among them, & what good or bad mind they bare one 
toward another. I asked them wherefore they imparted 
unto me all their secrets, and that old man answered mee: 
Thou art our lord, & we ought to hide nothing from our 
lord. After these things, following on our way, I began 
againe to inquire of him the state of Cevola, & whether 
he knewe that those of this countrey had ever seene people 
like unto us : he answered me no, saying one Negro which 
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ware about his legs & armes certain things which did ring. 
Your lordship is to cal to mind how this Negro which 
went with frier Marco was wont to weare bels, & feathers 
on his armes & legs, & that he caried plates of divers 
colours, and that it was not much above a yeere agoe since 
he came into those parts. I demanded upon what occasion 
he was killed; and he answered me, That the lord of 
Cevola inquired of him whether he had other brethren: 
he answered that he had an infinite number, and that they 
had great store of weapons with them, and that they 
were not very farre from thence. Which when he had 
heard, many of the chiefe men consulted together, and 
resolved to kil him, that he might not give newes unto 
these his brethren, where they dwelt, & that for this cause 
they slew him, and cut him into many pieces, which were 
divided among all those chiefe lords, that they might know 
assuredly that he was dead; and also that he had a dogge 
like mine, which he likewise killed a great while after. 
I asked him whether they of Cevola had any enemies, and 
he said they had. And he reckoned unto me 14. or 15. 
lords which had warre with them: and that they had 
mantles, and bowes like those above mentioned: howbeit 
he told me that I should find going up the river a people 
that had no warre neither with their neighbours, nor with 
any other. He told me that they had 3. or 4. sorts of 
trees bearing most excellent fruite to eate: and that in a 
certaine lake dwelt an olde woman, which was much 
honoured and worshipped of them: and that shee re- 
mayned in a litle house which was there, and that she 
never did eate any thing: and that there they made things 
which did sound, and that many mantles, feathers and 
Maiz were given unto her. I asked what her name was, 
and he tolde me that she was called Guatuzaca, and that 
thereabout were many lords which in their life & death, 
used the like orders which they of Cevola did, which had 
their dwelling in the summer with painted mantles, and 
in the winter dwelt in houses of wood of 2. or 3. lofts 
hie: and that he had seene all these things, saving the 
old woman. And when againe I began to aske him more 
questions, he would not answere me, saying that he was 
wearie of me: and many of those Indians comming about 
me, they said among themselves: Let us marke him well, 
that we may knowe him when he commeth backe againe. 
The Monday following, the river was beset with people 
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like to them, and I began to request the old man to tell 
me what people were in that countrey, which told me he 
thought I would soone forget them: and here he reckoned 
up unto me a great number of lords, and people at the 
least 200. And discoursing with him of their armour, 
he said that some of them had certaine very large targets 
of lether, above two fingers thicke. I asked him of what 
beasts skinne they made them: and he described unto me 
a very great beast, like unto an Oxe, but longer by a 
great handfull, with broad feete, the legs as bigge as 
the thigh of a man, and the head seven handfulls long, 
the forehead of three spannes, and the eyes bigger then 
ones fist, and the hornes of the length of a mans leg, out 
of which grew sharpe poynts, an handfull long, the for- 
feete and hinderfeete above seven handfuls bigge, with 
a wrethed tayle, but very great; and holding up his armes 
above his head, he said the beast was higher then that. 
After this hee gave mee information of another olde 
woman which dwelt toward the sea side. I spent this 
day in giving crosses to those people as I had done unto 
the former. This old man that.was with me leapt on 
shore, & fell in conference with another which that day 
had often called him; and here both of them used many 
gestures in their speach, mooving their armes, and poynt- 
ing at me. Therefore I sent mine interpreter out, willing 
him to drawe neere unto them, and listen what they said; 
and within a while I called him, and asked him whereof 
they talked, and he sayd, that he which made those ges- 
tures said unto the other, that in Cevola there were others 
like unto us with beards, and that they said they were 
Christians, and that both of them sayd that we were all 
of one company, and that it were a good deede to kill 
us, that those others might have no knowledge of us, 
lest they might come to doe them harme: and that the 
old man had answered him, this is the sonne of the Sunne, 
& our lord, he doth us good, and wil not enter into our 
houses, although we request him thereunto: he will take 
away nothing of ours, he wil meddle with none of our 
women, and that to be short, he had spoken many other 
things in my commendation and favour: and for all this 
the other stedfastly affirmed that we were all one, and 
that the old man said, Let us goe unto him, and aske 
him whether he be a Christian as the other be, or els the 
sonne of the Sunne: and the old man came unto me, and 
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sayd: In the countrey of Cevola whereof you spake unto 
me doe other men like unto you dwell. Then I began to 
make as though I wondred, and answered him, that it was 
impossible; and they assured me that it was true, and 
that two men had seene them which came from thence, 
which reported that they had things which did shoote fire, 
and swords as we had. I asked them whether they had 
seene them with their owne eyes? and they answered no; 
but that certaine of their companions had seene them. 
Then he asked mee whether I were the sonne of the 
Sunne, I answered him yea. They said that those Chris- 
tians of Cevola said so likewise. And I answered them 
that it might well be. Then they asked mee if those 
Christians of Cevola came to joyne themselves with me, 
whether I would joyne with them: and I answered them, 
that they needed not to feare any whit at all, for if they 
were the sonnes of the Sunne as they said, they must 
needes be my brethren, and would use towards all men 
the like love and courtesie which I used: whereupon 
hereat they seemed to be somewhat satisfied. 


Chap. 7. 

It is tolde him that they are ten dayes journey distant 
from Cevola, and that there be Christians there, which 
make warre against the lords of that countrey. Of the 
Sodomie which those Indians use with foure yong 
men appoynted for that service, which weare womens 
apparel. Seeing they could not send newes of their 
being there to them of Cevola, they went backe againe 
downe the river to their ships. 


Tuen I prayed them to tel me how many dayes that 
kingdom of Cevola, which they spake of, was distant from 
that river: and that man answered, that there was the 
space of tenne dayes journey without habitation, and that 
he made none accompt of the rest of the way, because 
there were people to be found. Upon this advertisement 
I was desirous to certifie Captaine Francis Vazquez of 
my being there, and imparted my mind with my souldiers, 
among what I found none that was willing to goe thither, 
although I offered them many rewards in your lordships 
name, onely one Negro slave though with an evil wil 
offred himselfe unto me to go thither: but I looked for 
the comming of those two Indians which they told me of, 
Ba U 
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and herewithall we went on our way up the river against 
the streame in such sort as we had done before. Here 
that olde man shewed me as a strange thing a sonne of 
his clad in womans apparel, exercising their office: I 
asked him how many there were of these among them, 
and he told me there were foure; & that when any of 
them died, there was a search made of all the women 
with child which were in the country, and that the first 
sonne which was borne of them, was appoynted to doe 
that duetie belonging unto women, and that the women 
clad him in their apparell, saying, that seeing he was to 
doe that which belonged to them, he should weare their 
apparel: these yong men may not have carnall copulation 
with any woman: but all the yong men of the countrey 
which are to marrie, may company with them. These 
men receive no kind of reward for this incestuous act of 
the people of that countrey, because they have libertie 
to take whatsoever they find in any -house for their food. 
I saw likewise certaine women which lived dishonestly 
among men: and I asked the old man whether they were 
married, who answered me noe,.but they were common 
women, which lived apart from the married women. I 
came at length after these discourses to pray them to 
send for those Indians, which they said-had bin at Cevola, 
& they told me that they were eight dayes journey distant 
from that place, but that notwithstanding there was one 
among them which was their companion and which had 
spoken with them, as he met them on the way, when 
they went to see the kingdome of Cevola, and that they 
told him that he were not best to goe any farther, for 
he should find there a fierce nation like us, and of the 
same qualities and making, which had fought much with 
the people of Cevola, because they had killed a Negro 
of their company, saying, Wherefore, have yee killed 
him? what did he to you? did he take any bread from 
you, or do you any other wrong? and such like speach. 
And they said moreover, that these people were called 
Christians, which dwelt in a great house, & that many 
of them had oxen like those of Cevola, and other litle 
blacke beasts with wooll and hornes, & that some of them 
had beasts which they rode upon, which ran very swiftly ; 
& that one day before their departure, from sunne rising 
untill sunne setting these Christians were all day in 
comming thither, & all of them lodged in that place 
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where others had lodged, & that these two met with two 
Christians, which asked them whence they were, & 
whether they had fields sowen with corne; and they told 
them that they dweit in a farre country, and that they 
had corne, and that then they gave each of them a litle 
cap, and they gave them another to cary to their other 
companions, which they promised to doe, & departed 
quickly. When I understood this, I spoke againe with 
my company, to see if any one of them would go thither, 
but I found them unwilling as at the first, and they layd 
against me greater inconveniences. Then I called the 
old man to see if he would give me any people to goe 
with me, & victuals to travel through that wildernes, but 
he laid before me many inconveniences & dangers, which 
I might incurre in that voyage, shewing me the danger 
that there was in passing by a lord of Cumana, which 
threatned to make warre upon them, because his people 
had entred into the others countrey to take a stagge, and 
that I should not therefore depart thence without seeing 
him punished. And when I replied that in any wise I 
must needes goe to Cevola, he willed me to surcease from 
that purpose, for they looked that that lord without al 
doubt would come to annoy them, & that therefore they 
could not leave their countrey naked to goe with me, 
and that it would be better, that I would make an end 
of that warre betweene them, and that then I might have 
their company to Cevola. And upon this point we grew 
to such variance, that we began to grow into choler, and 
in a rage he would have gone out of the boat, but I stayed 
him, and with gentle speeches began to pacifie him, seeing 
that it imported mee much to have him my friend: but 
for all my courtesies which I shewed him, I could not alter 
him from his mind, wherein he stil remained obstinate. 
In this meane while I sent a man away unto my ships 
to give them knowledge of the journey that I had deter- 
mined to make. After this I prayed the old man that he 
would fetch him backe againe, because I had determined, 
that seeing I saw no meanes to be able to go to Cevola, 
& because I would stay no longer among those people, 
because they should not discover me, and likewise because 
I meant in person to visit my ships, with determination 
to returne againe up the river, carying with me other com- 
panions, & leave there some which I had sicke, and 
telling the olde man and the rest that I would returne, 
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and leaving them satisfied the best I could (although they 
alwayes said that I went away for feare) I returned downe 
the river: and that way which I had gone against the 
streame up the river in 15. dayes and an halfe, I made 
in my returne in 2. dayes and an halfe, because the 
streame was great and very swift. In this wise going 
downe the river, much people came to the banks, saying, 
Sir, wherefore doe you leave us? what discourtesie hath 
bin done unto you? did you not say that you would 
remayne continually with us, and be our Lord? And 
turne back againe? if any man above the river hath done 
you any wrong we will goe with our weapons with you 
and kill him; and such like words ful of love and kindnes. 


Chap. 8. 

When they came to their shippes the Captaine named 
that coast La Campanna de la Cruz, and builded a 
Chapel unto our Lady, and called the river El Rio de 
Buena Guia, and returned up the same againe: when 
he came to Quicona and Coama the Lords of those 
places used him very courteously. 


Upon mine arrivall at my ships I found -all my people 
in health, although very heavie for my long stay, and 
because the current had fretted fower of their cables, and 
that they had lost two ankers which were recovered. 
After we had brought our ships together, I caused them 
to bring them into a good harbour, and to give the carena 
to the shippe called Sanct Peter, & to mend all things 
that were needfull. And here assembling all my company 
together, I opened unto them what knowledge I had 
received of Francis Vasquez; and how it might be that 
in those sixteene dayes space which I was in sayling up 
the river he might peradventure have some knowledge of 
me, and that I was minded to returne up the river once 
againe to try if I could finde any meanes to joyne my 
selfe with him: and although some spake against my 
determination, I caused al my boates to bee made ready, 
because the ships had no need of them. I caused one 
of them to be filled with wares of exchange, with corne 
and other seedes, with hennes & cockes of Castile, and 
departed up the river, leaving order that in that province 
called Campanna de la Cruz they should build an Oratorie 
or Chapell, and called it the Chappell of our Lady de la 
Buena Guia, and that they should call this river Rio de 
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Buena Guia because that is your Lordships Devise: I 
carried with me Nicolas Zamorano Pilote mayor, to take 
the height of the pole. And I departed on tuesday the 
fourteenth of September, & on wednesday I came unto 
the first dwellings of the first Indians, which came run- 
ning to hinder my passage, supposing that we had bene 
other people, for we caried with us a fifer, & a drummer, 
and I was clad in other apparell then I went in before, 
when they saw me first of all: and when they knew me 
they stayed, though I could not grow unto perfect friend- 
ship with them, whereupon I gave them some of those 
seedes which I brought with mee; teaching them how 
they should sow them: and after I had sayled 3 leagues, 
my first interpretour came even to my boat to seeke me 
with great joy, of whom I demanded wherefore he had 
left me, he tolde me that certaine companions of his had 
led him away. I made him good countenance and better 
intertainment, because he should beare me companie 
againe, considering howe much it did importe me to 
have him with me. He excused himselfe because he 
stayed there to bring mee certaine feathers of Parrats, 
which he gave me. I asked him what people these were, 
and whether they had any Lord: hee answered me, yea; 
and named three or foure unto me, of foure or 25 names 
of people which he knew and that they had houses painted 
within, and that they had trafficke with those of Cevola, 
and that in two moones hee came into the countrey. He 
told me moreover many other names of Lords, and other 
people, which I have written downe in a booke of mine, 
which I will bring my selfe unto your Lordship. But I 
thought good to deliver this briefe relation to Augustine 
Guerriero in this haven of Colima, that he might send 
it overland to your Lordshippe, to whom I have many 
other things to imparte. 

But to returne to my journey, I arrived at Quicama, 
where the Indians came forth with great joy and gladnes 
to receive me, advertizing me that their Lord waited for 
my comming; to whom when I was come I found that he 
had with him five or sixe thousand men without weapons, 
from whom he went aparte with some two hundred onely, 
all which brought victuals with them, and so he came 
towards me, going before the rest with great authoritie, 
and before him and on each side of him were certaine 
which made the people stande aside, making him way 
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to passe. Hee ware a garment close before and behind 
and open on both sides, fastened with buttons, wrought 
with white and blacke checker worke, it was very soft 
and well made, being of the skinnes of certaine delicate 
fishes called Sea breams. Assoone as he was come to the 
waters side his servants tooke him up in their armes, and 
brought him into my boate, where I embraced him and 
received him with great joy, shewing unto him much 
kindnesse : upon which intertainment his people standing 
by and beholding the same seemed not a litle to rejoyce. 
This Lord turning himselfe to his people willed them to 
consider my courtesie, and that he being of his owne 
accord come unto me with a strange people, they might 
see how good a man I was, and with how great love I 
had entertained him, and that therefore they should take 
me for their Lord, and that all of them should become 
my servants, and doe whatsoever I would command them. 
There I caused him to sit downe, and to eat certaine con- 
serves of sugar which I had brought with mee, and willed 
the interpreter to thanke him in my name for the favour 
which he had done me in vouchsafing to come to see 
mee, recommending unto him the worshipping of the 
crosse, and all such other things as I had recommended 
to the rest of the Indians; namely that they should live 
in peace, and should leave off warres, and should continue 
alwayes good friendes together: he answered that of long 
time they had continued in warres with their neighbours, 
but that from thence forward he would command his 
people that they should give food to all strangers that 
passed through his kingdome, and that they should doe 
them no kinde of wrong, and that if any nation should 
come to invade him, he said he would tell them howe 
I had commanded that they should live in peace, and if 
they refused the same, he would defend himselfe, and 
promised me, that he would never goe to seeke warre, 
if others came not to invade him. Then I gave him 
certaine trifles, as well of the seedes which I brought, 
as of the hens of Castile, wherewith he was not a litle 
pleased. And at my departure I caryed certaine of his 
people with me, to make friendship betweene them and 
those other people which dwelt above the River: and 
here the interpreter came unto me, to crave leave to 
returne home; and I gave him certaine gifts wherewith 
he departed greatly satisfied. 
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The next day I came to Coama, and many of them 
knew me not, seeing me clad in other aparrel, but the 
old man which was there as soone as he knew me leapt 
into the water, saying unto me, Sir, lo here is the man 
which you left with me, which came forth very joyfull 
& pleasant declaring unto me the great courtesies which 
that people had shewed him, saying that they had stroven 
together who should have him to his house, and that it 
was incredible to thinke what care they had at the rising 
of the Sunne to hold up their hands and kneele before 
the Crosse. I gave them of my seedes, and thanked 
them hartily for the good entertainement which they had 
shewed my man, and they besought me that I would 
leave him with them, which I granted them untill my 
return, and he stayed among them very willingly. Thus 
I went forward up the River, taking that olde man in my 
companie, which told mee, that two Indians came from 
Cumana to enquire for the Christians, & that he had 
answered them that he knew none such, but that he knew 
one which was the sonne of the Sunne, and that they 
had perswaded him to joyne with them to kill mee and 
my companions. I wished him to lend me two Indians, 
and I would send word by them, that I would come unto 
them, and was desirous of their friendship, but if that 
they on the contrary would have warre, I would make 
such a warre with them, that should displease them. 
And so I passed through all that people, and some came 
and asked me, why I had not given them Crosses as well 
as the rest, and so I gave them some. 


Chap. 9. 

They goe on land, and see the people worship the Crosse 
which they had given them. The Captaine causeth 
an Indian to make a draught of the countrey: hee 
sendeth a Crosse to the Lord of Cumana, and going 
down the River with the streame, he arriveth at his 
ships. Of the error of the Pilots of Cortez as touching 
the situation of this Coast. 


THE next day I went on land to see certaine cottages, 
and I found many women and children holding up their 
hands and kneeling before a Crosse which I had given 
them. When I came thither I did the like my self; and 
conferring with the old man, he began to informe me 
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of as many people and Provinces as he knew. And when 
evening was come I called the old man to come and 
lodge with mee in my boate; hee answered that hee 
would not goe with mee because I would wearie him 
with asking him questions of so many matters: I told 
him that I would request him nothing else but that he 
would set me downe in a charte as much as he knew 
concerning that River, and what maner of people those 
were which dwelt upon the banckes thereof on both sides : 
which he did willingly. And then he requested me that 
I would describe my countrey unto him, as he had done 
his unto me. And for to content him, I caused a draught 
of certaine things to be made for him. The next day 
I entred betweene certaine very high mountaines, through 
which this River passeth with a streight chanel, and the 
boats went up against the streame very hardly for want 
of men to draw the same. Here certaine Indians came 
and told me, that in the same place, there were certaine 
people of Cumana, and among the rest an enchanter, 
who enquired which way we would passe; & they telling 
him that we meant to passe by the River, he set certaine 
canes on both sides thereof, through which wee passed, 
without receiving any kinde of domage which they in- 
tended against us. Thus going forward I came unto 
the house of the olde man which was in my company, 
and here I caused a very high Crosse to be set up, wher- 
upon I engraved certaine letters to signifie that I was 
come thither: and this I did, that if by chance any of 
the people of the generall Vasquez de Coronado should 
come thither, they might have knowledge of my being 
there. At length seeing I could not attaine to the know- 
ledge of that which I sought for, I determined to returne 
backe unto my ships. And being ready to depart there 
arrived two Indians, which by meanes of the interpreters 
of the old man, told me that they were sent to me, and 
that they were of Cumana, and that their Lord could not 
come himselfe, because he was farre from that place, but 
desired me to signifie unto him what my pleasure was. 
I told them, that I wished that he would alwayes imbrace 
peace, and that I was comming to see that countrey, but 
being inforced to returne backe downe the River I could 
not now doe it, but that hereafter I would returne, and 
that in the meane season they should give that Crosse 
unto their Lorde, which they promised me to do, and 
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they went directly to cary him that Crosse with certaine 
feathers which were on the same. Of these I sought to 
understand what people dwelt upward upon the bankes 
of the River, which gave me knowledge of many people, 
and told me that the River went farre more up into the 
land then I had yet seene, but that they knew not the 
head thereof, because it was very far into the Countrey, 
and that many other Rivers fell into the same. 

Having learned thus much the next day morning I 
returned downe the River, and the day following I came 
where I had left my Spaniard, with whom I spake, and 
told him that all things had gone well with me, and that 
at this time and the former I had gone above 30 leagues 
into the countrey. The Indians of that place inquired of 
me what the cause was of my departure, and when I 
would returne; to whom I answered, that I would returne 
shortly. Thus sayling downe the streame, a woman leapt 
into the water crying unto us to stay for her, and shee 
came into our boate, and crept under a bench, from 
whence we could not make her to come out: I under- 
stood that shee did this, because her husband had taken 
unto him another wife, by whom hee had children, saying 
that she ment not to dwell any longer with him, seeing 
he had taken another wife. Thus shee and another 
Indian came with me of their owne accord, and so I 
came into my ships, and making them ready we pro- 
ceeded home on our voyage, coasting and oftentimes 
going on land, and entering a great way into the coun- 
trey, to see if I could learne any newes of Captaine 
Francis Vasquez and his companie; of whom I could 
have no other knowledge, but such as I learned in the 
aforesaide River. I bring with me many actes of taking 
possession of all that Coast. And by the situation of the 
River, and the height which I tooke, I finde that that 
which the Masters and Pilots of the Marquesse tooke 
is false, & that they were deceived by 2 degrees, and I 
have sayled beyond them above 4 degrees. I sayled up 
the River 85 leagues, where I saw and learned all the 
particulars before mentioned, and many other things; 
whereof when it shall please God to give mee leave to 
kisse your Lordships hands, I will deliver you the full 
and perfect relation. I thinke my selfe to have had very 
good fortune, in that I found Don Luis de Castilia, and 
Augustine Ghenero in the port of Colima: for the Galiot 
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of the Adelantado came upon mee, which was there with 
the rest of his fleet, and commanded me to strike sayle, 
which seeming a strange thing unto me, and not under- 
standing in what state things were in Nueva Espanna, 
I went about to defend my selfe, and not to doe it. In 
the meane while came Don Luis de Castilia in a boate 
and conferred with mee, and I lay at anchor on the other 
side of the haven where the saide fleete road, and I gave 
unto him this relation (and to avoyd striffe I determined 
to sayle away by night) which relation I caryed about 
me briefly written; for I alwayes had a purpose to send 
same, as soone as I should touch upon Nueva Espanna, 
the same, as soone as I should touch upon Nueva 
Espanna, to advertize your Lordship of my proceedings. 


An extract of a Spanish letter written from Pueblo de 
los Angeles in Nueva Espanna in October 1597, touch- 
ing the discoverie of the rich Isles of California, being 
distant eight dayes sayling from the maine. 


WE have seene a letter written the eight of October 
1597, out of a towne called Pueblo de los Angeles situate 
eighteene leagues from Mexico, making mention of the 
Ilands of California situate two or three hundreth leagues 
from the maine land of Nueva Espanna, in Mar del Sur: 
as that thither have bene sent before that time some 
people to conquer them : which with losse of some twentie 
men were forced backe. After that they had wel visited 
and found those Islands or countreys to be very rich of 
gold and silver mynes, and of very fayre Orientall pearles, 
which were caught in good quantitie upon one fathome 
and an halfe passing in beautie the pearles of the Island 
Margarita: the report thereof caused the Viceroy of 
Mexico to send a citizen of Mexico with two hundreth 
men to conquer the same. Therein also was affirmed that 
within eight dayes they could sayle thither from the mayne. 


The true and perfect description of a voyage performed 
and done by Francisco de Gualle a Spanish Captaine and 
Pilot, for the Vice-roy of New Spaine, from the Haven 
of Acapulco in New Spaine, to the Islands of the 
Lucones or Philippinas, unto the Haven of Manilla, & 
from thence to the Haven of Macao in China, and from 
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Macao backe againe to Acapulco, accomplished in the 
yeere of our Lord, 1584. 


Chap. 1. 


THE tenth of March in the yeere of our Lorde 1582 wee 
set sayle out of the Haven of Acapulco, lying in the 
countrey of New Spaine, directing our course towards the 
Islands of the Lucones, or Philippinas West Southwest, 
running in that maner for the space of twentie five leagues, 
till wee came under sixteene degrees, that so wee might 
shunne the calmes by sayling close by the shoare. From 
thence forward we held our course West for the space of 
30 leagues, & being there, we ran West, and West & by 
South, for the space of 1800 leagues, to the [and called 
Isla del Enganno, which is the furthest Iland lying in the 
South parts of ye Ilands called Des los Ladrones, that is, 
The Ilands of rovers, or Islas de las Velas, under 13. 
degrees and 4. in latitude Septentrionall, and 164. degrees 
in longitude Orientall, upon the fixed Meridionall line, 
which lyeth right with the Iland of Tercera. From thence 
we helde our course Westward for the space of 280. 
leagues, till we came to the point called El capo de Espirito 
Santo, that is, The point of the holy Ghost, lying in the 
Iland Tandaya, the first Iland of those that are called 
Philippinas, Lucones, or Manillas, which is a countrey 
with fewe hilles, with some mines of brimstone in the 
middle thereof. From the point aforesayde, wee sailed 
West for the space of eighteene leagues to the point or 
entrie of the chanell, which runneth in betweene that [land 
and the Iland of Lucon. This point or entrie lieth scarce 
under 12. degrees. All the coast that stretcheth from 
the entrie of the chanel to the point of El capo del Spirito 
santo, is not very faire. ; 

Eight leagues from the sayde point lyeth a haven of 
indifferent greatnesse, called Baya de Lobos, that is, The 
Bay of woolves, having a small Jland in the mouth 
thereof : and within the chanell about halfe a league from 
the ende of the sayd Iland lyeth an IJand or cliffe, & when 
you passe by the point in the middle of the chanell, then 
you have five and twentie fathom deepe, with browne 
sand: there we found so great a streame running West- 
ward, that it made the water to cast a skum as if it had 
beene a sande, whereby it put us in feare, but casting out 
our lead, wee found five and twentie fathom deepe. 
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From the aforesayd entrie of the chanell North, and 
North and by East about tenne leagues, lyeth the Island 
of Catanduanes, about a league distant from the lande of 
Lucon, on the furthest point Eastward, and from the same 
entrie of the chanell towards the West and Southwest 
lyeth the Hand Capuli about sixe leagues from thence, 
stretching Westsouthwest, and Eastnortheast, being five 
leagues long, and foure leagues broad: and as wee past 
by it, it lay Northward from us under twelve degrees and 
3. and somewhat high lande. Foure leagues from the 
aforesayd Iand of Capuli Northwestward lie the three 
Ilands of the haven of Bollon in the Iland of Lucones, 
stretching North and South about foure leagues, distant 
from the firme lande halfe a league, whereof the furthest 
Southward lieth under thirteene degrees: In this chanell 
it is twentie fathom deepe, with white sand, and a great 
streame, running Southeast: we passed through the 
middle of the chanell. From this chanell wee helde our 
course Southwest, and Southwest and by West, for the 
space of twentie leagues, untill wee came to the West 
ende of the Iland of Tycao, which reacheth East and West 
thirteene leagues. This point or hooke lyeth under 12. 
degrees and ?. In the middle betweene this Iland and 
the Iland Capuli there lie three Ilands called the Faranias, 
and we ranne in the same course on the Northside of all 
the Ilands, at the depth of 22. fathom with white sand. 

From the aforesayd West point of the Iland Tycao to 
the point of Buryas it is East and West to sayle about 
the length of a league or a league and an halfe: we put 
into that chanell, holding our course South, and South 
and by West about three leagues, untill we were out of 
the chanell at sixteene fathom deepe, with halfe white and 
reddish sande in the chanell, and at the mouth thereof, 
whereof the middle lyeth under 12. degrees and %. and 
there the streames runne Northward. 

The and of Buryas stretcheth Northwest and South- 
east, and is lowe lande, whereof the Northwest point is 
about three leagues from the coast of Lucon, but you 
cannot passe betweene them with any shippe, but with 
small foists and barkes of the countrey. This shallowe 
channell lieth under twelve degrees: and running thorow 
the aforesaid chanell betweene the Ilands Tycao and 
Buryas, as I sayd before, we sayled Southward about 
two leagues from the Iland of Masbate, which stretcheth 
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East and West 8. leagues long, being in bredth 4. leagues, 
and lyeth under 12. degrees and 4. in the middle thereof, 
and is somewhat high land. 

I’rom the sayd chanell betweene Tycao and Buryas, wee 
helde our course Westnorthwest for thirteene leagues, 
leaving the Iland Masbate on the Southside, and the 
Iland Buryas on the North side: at the ende of thirteene 
leagues wee came by an Iland called Banton, which is in 
forme like a hat, under twelve degrees and % when 
we had sayled the aforesayd thirteene leagues and eight 
leagues more, on the South side wee left the Iland called 
Rebuiam, which stretcheth Northwest and Northwest and 
by North, and Southeast, and Southeast and by South, 
for the space of eight leagues, being high and crooked 
lande, whereof the North point lyeth under twelve degrees 
and 3. and there you finde 35. fathom deepe, with white 
sand. 

From the aforesayd Iland of Banton Southward nine 
leagues, there beginne and followe three Ilandes, one of 
them being called Bantonsilla, which is a small [and in 
forme of a sugar loafe: the second Crymara, being some- 
what great in length, reaching East and West about two 
leagues: the third Itaa, or the Ile of Goates, having cer- 
taine hovels. By all these Ilands aforesayd you may passe 
with all sortes of shippes, whereof the foremost lyeth 
Southward under twelve degrees and 4. From the Iland 
of Bantonsilla, or small Banton, wee helde our course 
Northwest for the space of foure leagues, to the chanell 
betweene the Ilands called de Vereies, and the Iland 
Marinduque, the Vereies lying on the South side under 
twelve degrees and 3. (which are two small Ilands like 
two Frigats) and the Iland Marinduque on the North 
side under twelve degrees, and 4. which is a great Iland, 
stretching Westnorthwest, and Eastsoutheast, having in 
length 12. & in bredth 7. leagues. On the North side 
with the Iland Lucon it maketh a long and small chanell, 
running somewhat crooked, which is altogether full of 
shallowes and sandes, whereby no shippes can passe 
through it. The furthest point Westward of the same 
Iland lyeth under thirteene degrees and 4. It is high 
lande, on the East side having the forme of a mine of 
brimstone or fierie hill, and on the West side the land 
runneth downeward at the point thereof being round like 
a loafe of bread: in the chanell betweene it and the 
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Vereies, there are 18. fathom deepe with small blacke 
sand. 

From the aforesayd chanell of Vereies and Marinduque, 
wee helde our course Westnorthwest twelve leagues to the 
lande of Mindora, to the point or hooke called Dumaryn, 
lying full under thirteene degrees: Five leagues forward 
from the sayde chanell on the South side wee left an 
Iland called Isla del maestro del Campo, that is, The 
Iland of the Colonell, lying under twelve degrees and j. 
which is a small and flat land: In this course we had 45 
fathom deep, with white sand. ; 

By this point or end of the Iland Marinduque beginneth 
the Iland of Myndoro, which hath in length East and 
West five and twentie leagues, and in bredth twelve 
leagues, whereof the furthest point Southward lyeth under 
thirteene degrees, and the furthest point Northward under 
thirteene degrees and %. and the furthest point Westward 
under thirteene degrees. This Iland with the [land of 
Lucon maketh a chanell of five leagues broad, and ten or 
twelve fathom deepe with muddie ground of divers 
colours, with white sande. Five Jeagues forward from 
Marinduque lyeth the river of the towne of Anagacu, 
which is so shallowe, that no shippes may enter into it. 
From thence two leagues further lie the Ilands called 
Bacco, which are three Ilands lying in a triangle, two of 
them being distant from the land about three hundred 
cubits, and between them and the land you may passe 
with small shippes : And from the lande to the other Iland, 
are about two hundred cubites, where it is altogether 
shallowes and sandes, so that where the shippes may 
passe outward about 150. cubites from the lande, you 
leave both the Ilands on the South side, running betweene 
the third Iland and the river called Rio del Bacco, some- 
what more from the middle of the chanel towardes the 
Iland, which is about a league distant from the other: 
the chanell is tenne fathom deepe, with mud and shelles 
upon the ground: the river of Bacco is so shallowe, that 
no ships may enter into it. From this Iland with the 
same course two leagues forward, you passe by the point 
El Capo de Rescaseo, where wee cast out our lead, and 
found that a man may passe close by the lande, and 
there you shall finde great strong streames: and halfe 
a league forward with the same course, lyeth the towne 
of Mindoro, which hath a good haven for shippes of three 
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hundred tunnes. Three leagues Northward from the same 

haven lyeth the Iland called Cafaa, stretching from East 

and West, being hilly ground. 

From the sayde towne of Myndoro, wee helde our 
course Westnorthwest eight leagues, till wee came to the 
poynt or hooke of the sandes called Tulen, lying upon the 
Iland of Lucgon, which sande or banke reacheth into the 
Sea halfe a league from the coast: you must keepe about 
an hundred cubites from it, where you finde eight fathom 
water, muddie and shellie ground: you runne along by 
those sandes North, and North and by West for the 
space of two leagues, till you come to the river called Rio 
de Anesebo: all the rest of the coast called De los Lim- 
bones to the mouth or entrie of the Bay called Manilla, 
(which are foure leagues) is sayled with the same course. 
The Limbones (which are [lands so called) are high in 
forme like a paire of Organs, with good havens for small 
shippes, running along by the Limbones : and two leagues 
beyond them on the South side, wee leave the Ilands of 
Fortan, and foure Ilands more, but the three [lands of 
Lubao, which are very low, lie under 13. degrees and 4. 
and the Limbones lie in the mouth or entrie of the Bay 
of Manilla under 14. degrees and 2. 

From thence we ranne Northwest for the space of sixe 
leagues to the haven of Cabite, keeping along by the 
land lying on the West side, where it is shallowe, and 
is called Los Baixos del,Rio de Cannas, The shallowes 
of the river of Reedes: all along this Bay in the same 
course, there is from ten to foure fathom deepe. 

Being by the point or hooke of Cabite, then wee kept 
but an hundred paces from it, running Southwest, south- 
southwest, and South, untill we discovered the whole 
mouth or entrie of the Bay, where we might anker at 
foure fathom about two hundred cubites from the lande, 
and then the towne of Manilla was two leagues North- 
ward from us. 

Chap. 2. 

The course and voyage of the aforesayd Francisco Gualle 
out of the haven or roade of Manilla, to the haven of 
Macao in China, with all the courses and situations of 
the places. 

SAYLING out of the haven of Cabite, lying in the Bay of 

Manilla, wee helde our course Westwarde for the space 
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of eighteene leagues, to the point called El Cabo de Sam- 
balles : and when wee were eight leagues in our way, wee 
left the two Ilands Maribillas on the South side, and sailed 
about a league from them: the point of Samballes afore- 
sayde lyeth under foureteene degrees, and 4. being low 
land, at the end of the same coast of Lugon, on the 
West side. 

From the hooke or point aforesayde, wee ranne North, 
and North and by West, for the space of five and twentie 
leagues (about a league from the coast of Lucon) to the 
point called Cabo de Bullinao: all this coast and Cape is 
high and hilly ground, which Cape lyeth under sixteene 
degrees and %. From this Cape de Bullinao we helde our 
course North, and North and by East, for 45. leagues to 
the point called El Cabo de Bojador, which is the furthest 
lande Northwarde from the Iland Lucgon lying under 19. 
degrees. 

The Cape de Bullinao being past the lande maketh a 
great creeke or bough, and from this creeke the coast 
runneth North to the point of Bojador, being a land full 
of cliffes and rockes that reach into the Sea, and the land 
of the hooke or point is high and hilly ground. 

From the point of Bojador, wee helde our course West- 
northwest an hundred and twentie leagues, untill we came 
to the [land called A Ilha Branca, or the white Iland, 
lying in the beginning of the coast and Bay of the river 
Canton under two and twentie degrees, having foure and 
twentie fathom browne muddie ground. 

From the Iland Ilha Branca, wee helde the aforesayde 
course of Westnorthwest, for the space of sixteene 
leagues, to the Iland of Macao lying in the mouth of 
the river of Canton, and it maketh the river to have two 
mouthes or entries, and it is a small Iland about three 
leagues great. 

Chap. 3. 
The Navigation or course of the aforesayd Francisco 

Gualle out of the haven of Macao to Newe Spaine, 

with the situation and stretchings of the same, with 


. other notable and memorable things concerning the 
same voyage. 


WHEN we had prepared our selves, and had taken our 
leaves of our friends in Macao, we set saile upon the 
foure and twentieth of July, holding our course Southeast, 
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& Southeast and by East, being in the wane of the 
Moone: for when the Moone increaseth, it is hard holding 
the course betweene the Ilands, because as then the water 
and streames run very strong to the Northwest; wee 
travailed through many narrowe chanels by night, having 
the depth of eight or ten fathom, with soft muddie ground, 
untill wee were about the Iland Ilha Branca, yet we saw 
it not, but by the height we knew that we were past it. 

Being beyond it, we ranne Eastsoutheast an hundred 
and fiftie leagues, to get above the sands called Os Baixos 
dos Pescadores, and the beginning of the Ilands Lequeos 
on the East side, which Ilands are called As Ilhas fer- 
mosas, that is to say, The faire Ilands. This I under- 
stoode by a Chinar called Santy of Chinchon, and hee 
sayde that they lie under one and twentie degrees and 3. 
there it is thirtie fathom deepe: and although wee sawe 
them not, notwithstanding by the height and depth of 
the water we knew we were past them. 

Being past As Ilhas fermosas, or the faire Ilands, wee 
helde our course East, and East and by North, for two 
hundred and sixtie leagues, untill we were past the length 
of the Ilands Lequeos, sayling about fiftie leagues from 
them: the said Chinar tolde me, that those Ilands 
called Lequeos are very many, and that they have many 
and very good havens, and that the people and inhabitants 
thereof have their faces and bodies painted like the 
Bysayas of the Ilands of Lugon or Philippinas and are 
apparelled like the Bysayas, and that there also are mines 
of gold: Hee sayd likewise that they did often come 
with small shippes and barkes laden with Bucks and 
Harts-hides, and with golde in graines or: very small 
pieces, to traffique with them of the coast of China, which 
hee assured mee to bee most true, saying that hee had 
bene nine times in the small Ilands, bringing of the same 
wares with him to China: which I beleeved to bee true, 
for that afterwarde I enquired thereof in Macao, and upon 
the coast of China, and found that hee sayde true. The 
furthest or uttermost of these Ilands stretching North- 
warde and Eastwarde, lie under nine and twentie degrees. 

Being past these Ilands, then you come to the Ilands 
of Japon, whereof the first lying West and South, is the 
Iland of Firando, where the Portugals use to traffique : 
they are in length altogether an hundred and thirtie 
leagues, and the furthest Eastward lieth under two and 

x x 
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thirtie degrees: we ranne still East, and East and by 
North, untill we were past the sayd hundred and thirtie 
leagues. 

All this information I had of the aforesayd Chinar, as 
also that there I should see some mines of brimstone or 
fierie hilles, being seventie leagues beyond them, and 
thirtie leagues further I should finde foure Ilands lying 
together, which I likewise found, as hee had tolde mee: 
And that being in Japon, he sayd hee had there seene 
certaine men of a very small stature, with great rolles 
of linnen cloth about their heads, that brought golde in 
small pieces, and some white Cangas of cotton, (which 
are pieces of cotton-linnen so called by the Chinars) as 
also salte-fish like the Spanish Atun, or Tunney, which 
hee sayde came out of other Ilandes Eastward from 
Japon: and by the tokens and markes which hee shewed 
mee, I gessed whereabout those Ilands should bee, and 
found them not farre from whence he sayd they lay. Hee 
sayd likewise that all the Ilands of Japon have good 
havens and chanels, being a Countrey full of Rice, Corne, 
Fish, and flesh, and that they are.an indifferent and rea- 
sonable people to traffique with, and that there they have 
much silver. 

Running thus East, and East and by North about three 
hundred leagues from Japon, wee found a very hollowe 
water, with the streame running out of the North and 
Northwest, with a full and very broad Sea, without any 
hinderance or trouble in the way that wee past: and 
what winde soever blewe, the Sea continued all in one 
sort, with the same hollow water and streame, untill wee 
had passed seven hundred leagues. About two hundred 
leagues from the coast and land of newe Spaine wee 
beganne to lose the sayd hollow Sea and streame : whereby 
I most assuredly thinke and beleeve, that there you shall 
finde a channell or straight passage, betweene the firme 
lande of newe Spaine, and the Countreys of Asia and 
Tartaria. Likewise all this way from the aforesayde seven 
' hundred leagues, we found a great number of Whale- 
fishes and other fishes called by the Spaniards Atuns or 
Tunnies, whereof many are found on the coast of Gib- 
raltar in Spaine, as also Albacoras and Bonitos, which 
are all fishes, which commonly keepe in chanels, straights, 
and running waters, there to disperse their seede when 
they breede: which maketh mee more assuredly beleeve 
that thereabouts is a chanell or straight to passe through. 
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Being by the same course upon the coast of newe 
Spaine, under seven and thirtie degrees and 4. wee passed 
by a very high and faire lande with many trees, wholly 
without snowe, and foure leagues from the lande, you 
finde thereabouts many drifts of rootes, leaves of trees, 
reeds, and other leaves like figge leaves, the like whereof 
wee found in great abundance in the countrey of Japon, 
which they eate: and some of those that wee found, I 
caused to bee sodden with flesh, and being sodden, they 
eate like Coleworts: there likewise wee found great store 
of Seales: whereby it is to bee presumed and certainely 
to bee beleeved, that there are many rivers, bayes, and 
havens along by those coastes to the haven of Acapulco. 

From thence wee ranne Southeast, Southeast and by 
South, and Southeast and by East, as wee found the 
winde, to the point called El Cabo de Sant Lucas, which 
is the beginning of the lande of California, on the North- 
west side, lying under two and twentie degrees, being five 
hundred leagues distant from Cape Mendocino. 

In this way of the aforesayde five hundred leagues along 
by the coast, are many Ilands: and although they bee 
but small, yet without doubt there are in them some good 
havens, as also in the firme land, where you have these 
havens following, now lately found out, as that of the 
Ile of Sant Augustine, lying under thirtie degrees and 3. 
and the Iland called Isla de Cedros, scarce under eight 
& twentie deg. and 4+. and the Iland lying beneath Saint 
Martyn, under three and twentie degrees and 4. All this 
coast and countrey, as I thinke, is inhabited, and sheweth 
to be a very good countrey: for there by night wee sawe 
fire, and by day smoke, which is a most sure token that 
they are inhabited. 

From the poynt or hooke of Saint Lucas, to the South- 
east side of California, wee helde our course Eastsouth- 
east, for the space of 80. leagues, to the point called El 
cabo de las corrientes, that is, the Cape of the streames 
lying under 19. degrees and %. And running this course, 
Northward about a league from us wee sawe three Ilands 
called Las tres Marias, (that is to say, The three Maries) 
running the same course. About foure leagues from the 
other Ilands, there are other Ilands, reaching about two 
or three leagues: All this way from the mouth or gulfe of 
California aforesayd, for the space of the sayd fourescore 
leagues, there are great streames that run Westward. 
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From the point or Cape de las Corrientes, wee ranne 
Southeast, and sometimes Southeast and by East, for the 
space of an hundred and thirtie leagues to the haven of 
Acapulco. In this way of an hundred and thirtie leagues, 
being twentie leagues on the way, we had the haven of 
Natividad, that is, of the birth of the Virgin Mary: and 
other eight leagues further, the haven of Saint Iago, or 
Saint James: and sixe leagues further, the sea Strand 
called La Playa de Colima, that is, the Strand of Colima. 
All this coast from California to the haven of Acapulco is 
inhabited by people that have peace and traffique with the 
Spaniards, and are of condition and qualities like the 
people of the other places of new Spaine. 


The conclusion of the Author of this last voyage. 


Aut this description and navigation have I my selfe seene, 
prooved, and well noted in my voyage made & ended in 
the yeere of our Lord 1584. from great China out of the 
haven and river of Canton, as I will more at large set it 
downe unto your honour, with the longitudes and latitudes 
thereof, as God shall permit mee time and leysure, whom 
I beseech to send you long and happie dayes. 

And the same was truely translated out of Spanish into 
lowe Dutch verbatim out of the Originall copie, (which 
was sent unto the Viceroy of the Portugall Indies) by 
John Huyghen Van Linschoten. 


Here follow the names of those worthie Spaniards that 
have sought to discover and conquer Guiana: Extracted 
out of the writings of Juan de Castellanos clerigo, who 
compiled the booke intituled, Primera parte de las 
Elegias de varones illustres de Indias. 


THE enterprise of Guiana was undertaken by Diego de 
Ordas of the kingdome of Leon, in the yeere 1531. Hee 
was one of the captaines of Cortes in the conquest of 
Mexico. This Ordas made his entrance by the river of 
Amana, by which wee entred, and spent fiftie dayes before 
hee came to the river of Orenoque, which we past in 
fifteene. Hee named the river by which hee entred, 
Viapari; which name it still retaineth in the Spanish 
descriptions. It lyeth South from Trinidad some: five 
leagues. He transported out of Spaine a thousand soul- 
diers. He dyed afterwards at sea in returning for Spaine. 


Drawn by Thomas Derrick from 
“A Critical History of America”’ 
by Justin Winser 
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2 Juan Corteso arrived at the river of Amazones or 
Orellana with three hundred men: Hee marched up into 
the countrey. But neither hee nor any of his companie 
did returne againe. 

3 Gaspar de Sylva, with his two brothers, departed 
from Teneriff, accompanied with two hundred men to 
assist Diego de Ordas. They sought El Dorado by the 
river of Amazones: but staying there a short time, they 
fell downe to Trinidad, where they all three were buried. 

4 Juan Gonsales set saile from Trinidad to discover 
Guiana. He reposed himselfe more on the faith of his 
guides, then on his small number of men. Hee by triall 
founde the confines of Guiana, so farre as hee entred, to 
bee populous, plentifull of victuall, and rich in golde. 
Upon such proofes as hee brought with him, to make good 
his report, many other adventured to follow his steps. 

5: 6 Philip de Uren, & after him Pedro de Limpias, 
who both successively commanded the Almaines, were 
leaders in this action. Limpias was slaine by an Indian 
Casique named Porima. 

7 Jeronimo de Ortal undertooke it by the way of Mara- 
capana. After great travell and his substance all spent, 
he dyed on the sudden at S. Domingo. 

8. g Ximenes, brother of Don Ximenes de Quesida the 
Adelantado, and Pedro de Orsua were both at sundry 
times in the same conquest. 

10 Father Iala, a Frier, taking with him onely one 
companion, and some Indian guides passed into the pro- 
vinces of Guiana. Hee returned with good intelligence, 
and brought with him Eagles, idols, and other jewels of 
golde, An. 1560. Hee assayed the second time to passe 
in like maner, but was slaine by the Indians. 

11 Hernandez de Serpa also undertooke it. The Indians 
of Cumanawgoto killed him, and defeated his armie. 

12 Afterwardes, Diego de Vargas, and his sonne Don 
Juan followed this enterprise, and at their first setting 
out, were slaine by the Indians. 

13 Caceres undertooke this discovery from Nuevo 
Reyno de Granada. Hee came no neerer to it then 
Matachines, which borders upon the sayd kingdome of 
Granada. Hee rested there and peopled that place. 

14 It was also attempted by Alonzo de Herera, at two 
severall times. Hee endured great miserie, but never 
entred one league into the countrey. Hee sought it by 
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Viapari or Amana, and was at last slaine by a nation of 
Indians called Xaguas. 

15 It was also undertaken by Antonio Sedenno, with 
whom Herrera and Augustine Delgado joyned in the 
conquest of Trinidad, against Bawcunar a famous king 
of that place. He passed by Maracapana in the yeere 
1536 to discover El Dorado with 500 chosen men. In 
this journey hee got much gold, and tooke many Indian 
prisoners, whom hee manacled in yrons; and many of 
them dyed as they were led in the way. The Tigers being 
fleshed on those dead carkeisses, assaulted the Spaniards, 
who with much trouble hardly defended themselves from 
them. Sedenno was buried within the precinct of the 
empire neere the head of the river Tinados. Most of his 
people perished likewise. 

16 Augustine Delgado searched the countrey to the 
Southward of Cumanawgoto with 53. footemen, and three 
horsemen. The warres that were then betweene the 
Indians of the vale, and those of the mountaines, served 
well for his purpose. By which occasion he found meanes 
to passe so farre, untill he came to an Indian Casique, 
named Garamental, who entertained him with all kind- 
nesse, and gave him for a present some rich jewels of 
golde, sixe seemely pages, tenne young slaves, and three 
nymphes very beautifull, which bare the names of three 
provinces from whence they were sent to Garamental 
chiefe commander of all that countrey. Their names were 
Guanba, Gotoguane, and Maiarare. These provinces are 
of an excellent temperature, very healthfull, and have 
an admirable influence in producing faire women. The 
Spaniards afterwardes to requite the manifold curtesies 
that they received in that countrey, tooke and carried 
away, besides all the golde that they could get, all the 
Indians that they could lay holde on: they conveyed them 
in yrons to Cubagua, and sould them for slaves. Delgado 
afterwards was shot in the eye by an Indian: of which 
hurt he died. 

17 Diego de Losada succeeded in his brothers place. 
Hee had many more men; who in the ende wasted them- 
selves in mutinies : those that lived returned to Cubagua. 

18 Reynoso undertooke this journey: but having en- 
dured exceeding troubles, in the discomfort of his minde, 
he gave it over, and was buried in Hispaniola. 

19 Pedro de Orsua, in the yeere 1560. sought it with 
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400. Spaniards by the river of Orellana. Hee imbarqued 
his men in the countrey of the Motijones. As they passed 
downe the river, they found Synamom trees. His men 
murthered him, and afterward the sayde rebels beheaded 
lady Anes his wife, who forsooke not her lord in all his 
travels unto death. 

20 Frier Francis Montesino was in the province of 
Maracapana with 100. souldiers bound for Guiana, when 
Lopez Aguirri the tyrant made insurrection in all those 
parts of the Indies. What became of this intended 
journey is not expressed. 

In this discoverie of Guiana you may reade both of 
Orellana, who discovered the river of Amazones An. 1542. 
and of Berreo, with others that have trode this maze, and 
lost themselves in seeking to finde this countrey. 


CERTAINE BRIEFE TESTIMONIES 


Concerning the mightie River of Amazones or Orellana, 
and of the most wonderfull downefall or cataract of 
waters at the head thereof, named by the Spaniards 
E] Pongo: together with some mention of the rich and 
stately empire of Dorado, called by Sir Walter Ralegh 
and the natural inhabitants Guiana, and of the golden 
countrey of Paytity neere adjoyning, with other memor- 
able matters: taken out of Josephus de Acosta his 
naturall and moral! historie of the West Indies. 


The first Testimonie out of Josephus de Acosta, 
lib.-2. cap. 6. 


But when we intreat of Rivers, that which some men call 
the river of Amazones, others Marannon, others the river 
of Orellana, doeth justly put to silence all the rest, where- 
unto our Spaniards have gone and sayled. And I stand 
in doubt, whether I may cal it a river or a sea. This river 
runneth from the mountaines of Piru, from which it 
gathereth infinite store of waters, of raine, and rivers, 
which runneth along, gathering it selfe together, and 
passing through the great fieldes and plaines of Paytiti, 
of Dorado, and of the Amazones, and falleth at length 
into the Ocean sea, and entreth into it almost over against 
the Isles of Margarita and Trinidad. But it groweth so 
broad, especially towardes the mouth, that it maketh in 
the middest many and great Isles: and that which seemeth 
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incredible, sayling in the middle chanel of the river, men 
can see nothing but the skie and the river, although men 
say that there are hilles neere the bankes thereof, which 
can not be kenned, through the greatnesse of the River. 
Wee understood by very good meanes the wonderfull 
bredth and largenesse of this River, which justly may bee 
called the Emperour of Rivers, to wit by a brother of our 
companie, which being a boy was there, & sayled it wholy 
through, being personally present in all the successes of 
that strange enterance, which Pedro de Orsua made, and 
in the mutinies and perilous conspiracies of that wicked 
Diego de Aguirre, out of all which troubles and dangers 
the Lord delivered him, to make him one of our societie. 


The second Testimonie out of Josephus de Acosta, 
lib] 3 cap=20. 


Amonc all the rivers not onely of the West Indies but 
also of the whole world, the chief is the River of Marannon 
or of the Amazones, whereof I have spoken in the second 
booke. The Spaniards have divers times sayled along © 
this river, with determination to discover countries, which, 
according to report, are of great riches, especially that 
which they call Dorado, and Paytiti. The Adelantado or 
admirall Juan de Salinas made a very notable entrance, 
although to small profite. It hath a salt or fall of water 
which they call El Pongo, which is one of the most dan- 
gerous places in the world: for being restrained betweene 
two exceeding hie devided mountaines, it maketh a fall 
of terrible depth where the water with the great descent 
maketh such whirlepooles that it seemeth impossible but 
that it should sinke it self there into the ground. For all 
this the boldnes of men hath attempted to passe the said 
El Pongo for the greedines to come to that so famous 
renowmed Dorado. They suffered themselves to bee 
caryed from aloft, being throwne downe headlong with 
the furie of the river, and sitting fast in their Canoas or 
boats in which they sayled, although they were overturned 
in the fal, and they and their Canoas suncke downe to the 
bottome, yet they rose up againe above the water, and 
at length with their hands and force gat out of the whirle- 
pooles. The whole army in a maner escaped, saving a 
very fewe which were drowned: and which I most marvel 
at, they handled the matter so well, that they lost not 
their victuals and powder which they caryed with them. 
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In their returne (for after great travels and dangers they 
returned that way againe) they clymed up over one of 
those aforesaide exceeding high mountaines, creeping up 
upon their hands and feete. 

Captaine Pedro de Orsua made another enterance by 
the selfe same river, and after hee was slaine by a mutinie 
of his people, other captaines followed the discoverie, by 
the arme that falleth into the North Sea. One of our 
companie told me (who while he was a secular man was 
in al that expedition) that they entred up the River almost 
an hundred leagues with the tydes, and that when the 
fresh water & the salt meeteth, which is either almost 
under or very neere the Equinoctial line, the river is 70 
leagues broad, a thing incredible, and which exceedeth 
the breadth of the Mediterran sea. Howbeit other in their 
descriptions make it not past 25 or 30 leagues broad at 
the mouth. 


The third Testimonie out of Josephus de Acosta, 
lib. 3. cap. 25. 

In that part of America, whereof the coasts be throughly 
known, the greater part of the Inland is not knowen, 
which is that which falleth betweene Piru and Brasil, and 
there are divers opinions of some, which say, that it is 
all sunken land full of lakes and bogges, and of others, 
which affirme that there are great and florishing king- 
domes there, and there they place the Countrey of 
Paytity, and Dorado, and great Emperours, and say, that 
there are wonderfull things there. I heard of one of our 
companie my selfe, a man of credite, that hee had seene 
great townes, and high wayes as broad and as much 
beaten, as the wayes betweene Salamanca and Validolid : 
and this was when the great entrance or discoverie was 
made by the great river of the Amazones or Marannon 
by Pedro de Orsua, and afterwardes by others that suc- 
ceeded him: and they supposing that Dorado which they 
sought, was farther up in the countrey, did not inhabite 
there, and afterward returned without discovering Dorado 
(which they never found) and without that great province 
which they left. 


A letter of Francis Suares to his brother Diego Suares 
dwelling in Lisbon, written from the river of Jenero in 
Brasill in June 1596. concerning the exceeding rich trade 
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newly begunne betweene that place and Peru, by the 
way of the river of Plate, with small barks of 30. and 
4o. tunnes. 


Sir, we set saile from Lisbon the fourth of April 1596. 
and arrived here in this river of Jenero the twentie seventh 
of June next ensuing. And the same day the Visitadores 
did visit our ship with great joy, thinking that those com- 
modities which wee brought with us, had bene for the 
marchants of this countrey : but it prooved to the contrary. 

The pilot brought with him in the sayd shippe two 
pipes of wine which were taken from him, and solde by 
the Justice for foure and twenty reals every gallon. But 
I solde mine for two and thirty and sixe and thirty reals 
the gallon. If I had brought any great store of wine, 
I should have made a great gaine of it: for I should have 
gotten eight reals for one. 

The next day in the morning wee went all on shore, 
and gave God thanks for our prosperous voyage, and 
good successe which he had sent us. And because the 
governour of this countrey was gone from this Towne 
to another house of his, three leagues up into the river 
beyond the place where we rode at anker, I desired the 
captaine of our shippe after dinner, that we might take the 
shippe boat, and goe to the place where the governour did 
lie. And so going up the river, we met with a canoa 
which was comming downe the river, and going aboord 
our shippe; which canoa was laden with fresh victuals, 
and in the same was one Portugall, which met us, and 
tolde us that the governour of that captaine shippe had 
sent us a present, which we received very thankefully, and 
sent it aboord. And we went up the river, to the place 
where the governour did dwell; and comming to the place 
where we landed, hard by the rivers side, the governour 
came thither and received us very courteously. So we 
remained at his house two dayes, talking of many 
matters of Portugall: then we departed from him, and 
came downe the river. 

Three dayes after, I hired a ware-house by my selfe, 
and landed my commodities. And now I am selling them 
as fast as I can; and sell them very well, and to great 
profit: for I have solde all our hats. I would I had 
brought forty or fifty dozen, by reason of the great utter- 
ance of them up into Peru, and into the new kingdome 
of Granada, by the way of the river of Plate. For here 
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is passage every three or foure moneths with barks of 
thirty and forty tunnes a piece, which are laden with 
sugars, rice, taffataes, hats, and other kindes of com- 
modities of this countrey, which are caried up the sayd 
river of Plate in the sayd barks, and thence are conveyed 
up into Peru. And these barks are but tenne or twelve 
dayes going up the sayd river to Peru. And within foure 
and five moneths after, the sayd barkes come downe this 
river againe laden with reals of plate, and bring downe 
from those places no other commodities but treasure. It 
is a woonderfull thing to beholde the great gaine and 
profit which is gotten in this river and in this countrey. 
I am ashamed to write it, fearing that I shall not be 
beleeved. For the imployment of one hundred ducats in 
Spaine, being brought hither, will yeeld twelve hundred 
and fifteene hundred ducats profit. This trade hath beene 
used but within this yeere. For wee can goe up to the 
mines of Potosi, which are the best and the richest mines 
in all Peru. If the merchants of Spaine and Portugall did 
know this trade, they would not send nor venture so much 
‘merchandise to Cartagena as they doe. For up this river 
is a great deale the neerer way, and the easier to go to 
Peru. For the Peruleros or merchants of Peru, which 
dwell there, come downe to this harbour and river of 
Jenero, and bring with them fifteene thousand and twentie 
thousand ducats in reals of plate and gold, and imploy it 
heere in this river in commodities: and when heere are 
no commodities to be had for money in this place, then ~ 
these merchants of Peru are constrained to go to Baia and 
Fernambuc, and there to imploy their money. I would 
I had brought good store of silks, and not these kinde 
of commodities which I did bring. For heere is more 
profit to be had a great deale then in the voyage of 
Angola. For heere with five hundred ducats in five 
moneths space a man may get sixe thousand ducats. 
And this is no fable, but most true, and a great deale 
more then J can expresse. For a rapier which doeth cost 
in Spaine foure and twenty and sixe and twenty reals, 
is solde heere for forty and fifty ducats: a bridle for a 
horse is solde for fifteene ducats: a locke of a doore and 
the key is solde for ten ducats: a pound of benjamin is 
solde for fifteene ducats: a yard of velvet is solde for 
twenty and five and twenty ducats : taffataes are solde for 
sixe and seven ducats the vare: an ownce of muske is 
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solde for forty ducats: and all kinde of commodities after 
this rate. So one thousand ducats of Spanish commodities 
will gaine tenne thousand ducats. Thus I hope in God 
to make more profit and gaine this voyage, then in two 
voyages to Angola: for I have solde most of my hats 
for two duckets and a halfe and for three ducats. The 
rest I will cary to Angola, to helpe to sell the rest of my 
commodities, which I cannot sell in this river. And I 
have solde an hundred cubits of broad cloth for five hun- 
dred and five hundred and fifty and sixe hundred reys the 
cubit. If I would have solde all my cloth for ready money 
tolde downe for foure hundred and fifty and five hundred 
reyes, the merchants would have bought it all of me: but 
I would sell no more, because I meant to exchange it in 
Angola for Negros. Howbeit with ready money in hand 
in Angola a man shall buy better Negros, and better 
cheape. The captaine of our ship solde all his cloth for 
ready money for foure hundred & fifty reys the cubit, 
and thought that he had made a good market: but he 
hath deceived himselfe. I solde six broad clothes for five 
hundred and fifty reys the cubit :.and I was offered thirty 
thousand reys for a cloth. Vineger is solde for two and 
thirty, and sixe and thirty, and forty reals a jarre, by 
reason there is great store of limmons and orenges in the 
countrey: but in Angola it is more woorth. Olives are 
solde for halfe a reall a piece: wherefore I hope to sell 
the hogshead for twenty thousand reys. In taffataes and 
velvets there will be gotten two hundred and fifty and 
three hundred for one hundred. If I had brought great 
store, I could have solde it all at this rate. I have already 
gotten good store of reals of plate: for it is tolde mee 
that money is a good commodity in Angola. But I must 
imploy some in meale, which is in the grinding. All the 
rest of my money I will send you by billes of exchange, 
and some part I will imploy in sugars: for I have sent 
order to Baia for that purpose. For from this place there 
is no shipping that doth go that way. So these letters 
I do send by the way of Fernambuc, and have directed 
them to my cousin: for I do determine to settle my selfe 
here in this countrey. There is come downe from Peru 
by this river of Plate, a merchant called Alonso Ramires, 
and he hath brought downe with him ten or twelve thou. 
sand ducats in reals of plate, and is come downe to this 
place to build him a ship to returne into Spaine; and there 
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is come in his company a bishop. And thus Jesus Christ 


send you long health. 
Your loving brother Francis Suares. 


A speciall letter written from Feliciano Cieza de Carvalsho 
the Governour of Parajua in the most Northerne part 
of Brasil, 1597, to Philip the second king of Spaine, 
answering his desire touching the conquest of Rio 
Grande, with the relation of the besieging of the castle 
of Cabodelo by the Frenchmen, and of the discoverie 
of a rich silver mine and diverse other important 
matters. . 

I RECEIVED your Majesties letter bearing date the ninth 
of November 1596. whereby I understande that your 
Majestie doth determine to proceede in the discoverie and 
conquest of Rio Grande, according to the relation which 
was sent your Majestie by Don Francisco de Sousa, 
Governour generall of this realme of Brasilia: together 
with a copie of a letter, which your Majestie sent unto 
us, bearing date the two and twentieth of March 1596. 
Moreover I received another letter from your Majestie 
bearing date the 15 of March 1597. Both which letters 
were to one effect. It may please your Majestie to under- 
stand that there are diverse Gentlemen in these countreys 
of as good abilitie as my selfe, which seeke to live at home 
onely for their ease and pleasure, and are not wont to 
hazard nor venture their bodies, lives, and goods so often 
times in your Majesties service as I have done and com- 
monly doe; and can keepe their goods and riches, and 
not spend nor wast them as I have done, and dayly doe 
so wilfully : yet neverthelesse being spent in your Majesties 
service, I am very glad thereof. For I and they are 
alwayes readie at your Majesties commandement. 

And as concerning your Majesties commandement in 
commanding me that I should put to my helping hand in 
the conquest of Rio Grande: although this Captaineship 
of Parajua and countrey where I doe governe doth want 
abilitie for that purpose, yet neverthelesse your Majestie 
shall alwayes finde me readie to doe your Majestie the 
best service I can: for it is very well knowen how forward 
I have bene alwayes and am in this conquest, and still 
doe put to my helping hand, as partly your Majestie doth 
understand by a letter which I wrote to your Majesty by 
my sonne, bearing date the 19 of March 1596 wherein 
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your Majestie may understand what good service I have 
alreadie done therein, and alwayes will be readie to my 
power to doe the like in furthering of the said enterprise. 

It may please your Majestie to understand that the 
third of July there was brought unto me a Frenchman 
a prisoner, who presented himselfe unto me. And I 
examining of him, he tolde me that he came running 
away from certaine French ships men of warre, which 
came upon this coast : and he tolde me that he had served 
your Majestie in the warres of France. Likewise he told 
me that he left me seven great ships Frenchmen of warre 
riding at an*anker in Rio Grande, and that there were 
13 french ships of warre more, which had given battery 
to the castle of Cabodelo, and landed 350 soldiers all in 
white armour, and the battery continued from Friday 
untill the Munday following both by sea and land, and 
great store of Frenchmen were slaine, and two Captaines 
of the French. On our side the Captaine of the castle 
was slaine, and other two Portugals hurt: other harme 
they had none. There were but twentie Portugals in the 
castle, and five pieces of ordinance. They ment to have 
kept the castle, and to have traded with the Indian people. 
So seeing they could not take the castle, they hoysed 
sayles, and went from thence to Rio Grande: and being 
altogether they are in number 20 saile at an anker in Rio 
Grande. And some of them determine after they be new 
trimmed and drest, and have taken in fresh victuals, and 
stayed there untill Easter, then to depart from thence to 
the Honduras, and so to burne and spoyle some townes 
thereabout. 

I certified Manuel Mascarenhas of these informations 
by my letters, requesting him to send me with all expedi- 
tion those souldiers which were in garison in Fernambuck 
to ayde me, and to defende this Captaineship from the 
enemie. But the Friers of The Covent would not consent 
thereunto, nor suffer them to be sent unto me. So I was 
forced to make shift with those souldiers only which I 
had in my government and tooke them with me, and 
marched to the place where the enemies were entrenched, \ 
and upon Whitsunday in the evening about three of the 
clocke, having in my company a Negro of the countrey 
of Petiguar, which was our guide, he brought us where 
the enemies campe was; and presently I did assault them, 
and slew great store of them, burning the villages and 
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countrey of those rebels, which did joine with the French- 
men, and tooke many of them prisoners. So they told 
me that there were ten great French ships of warre which 
were at an anker in Rio Grande. 

Likewise I was informed, that there is a Frenchman 
called Daurmigas, which hath discovered and found great 
store of silver in a place called Copaoba. The silver hath 
bene tried and melted, it is very good and fine silver, and 
there is great quantitie. The man which told me of this 
hath beene in the mine, and hath seene it tried and melted. 
And I have bene my selfe once in the place: it is but 
6 dayes journey from this Captaineship. 

Furthermore this Frenchman told me that one Monsieur 
Mifa a french Captaine, and a kinsman of the governour 
and Viceadmirall of Diepe in Normandie, had one of his 
armes strooken off at the siege of the castle of Cabodelo; 
who is departed from Rio Grande, with determination to 
come backe hither againe the next yeere in the moneth 
of Januarie following, and to inhabite in this countrey of 
Paraiba, which is 20 leagues from Fernambuck, because 
of the great store of silver, which they have alreadie found 
here. 

Moreover I am enformed that a noble man of France 
called The earle of Villa Dorca doth intend to come upon 
this coast with a great fleete from Rochel. It were good 
that your Majestie would send into France to knowe the 
certainetie thereof. 

The Frenchman likewise told me that all the Canibals 
of Petiguar have joyned themselves in companie with 
certaine Frenchmen, which were cast away in two ships 
upon this coast. The one of these ships which were cast 
away was one Rifoles, and the other ship was this mans. 
And those Frenchmen which came upon this coast did 
joyne themselves with those Canibals which did rebell, 
and did divide themselves into two squadrons. So I sent 
presently to Manuel Mascarenhas that he should send me 
aide and munition. But he sent me word againe, that he 
had none to spare, and that he did purpose with all speede 
to goe himselfe to Rio Grande; and that he was not able 
to furnish himselfe so well as he could wish, nor to bring 
his souldiers into the field, for lacke of shot, powder, and 
other munition, which he did want. 

Hereupon once more the 29 of July I with my souldiers 
marched to the enemies campe, and there joyning battell 
with the Indian rebels, which were joyned with the French- 
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men that were their leaders, I did set upon them, and 
slew great store of them, and tooke foureteene of them 
prisoners. They doe report the very same newes, which 
the other Frenchmen did tell me as touching the ships 
which were in the harbour of Rio Grande; and how their 
pretence was to have come and have taken us, and spoyled 
the countrey. ; 

But now being put to flight and having received the 
overthrow, they can get no victuals to victuall their 
shippes : which hath bene the cause that they are mightily 
hindered in their intent, and dare not come any more to 
attempt us. And the Indians are so dismayed, that in 
haste they will have no more helpe nor aide of the French- 
men. So by these meanes of necessitie the Indians must 
submit themselves unto us, considering they are quite 
spoyled and overthrowen for a long time. Likewise they 
have enformed me touching the silver mines which are 
found, that it is most true. For those french shippes 
which were in Rio Grande have laden great store of the 
oare. Wherefore I certified Manual de Mascarenhas of 
the Frenchmens newes, and howe’every thing did stand; 
wishing him to make readie foure ships and three hundred 
souldiers, and so to take the harbour of Rio Grande, being 
now cleered and voyde of the enemie: and to search out 
the situation of the place, and where were best to fortifie 
and to build some fortes for the defence of this river, 
where neede shall require. Hereunto Mascarenhas sent 
me word, that when he went himselfe, and found it true 
which hath beene reported touching the silver mines, that 
then he would send both men and ships. Therefore your 
Majestie must give order, that the rest of the Governours 
shall ayde and assist me in these warres: otherwise of 
my selfe I am not able to doe more then I have alreadie 
done in defending of this countrey against our enemies 
which are many. 

_It may please your Majestie to be advertised, that from 
time to time I have written unto Don Francisco de Sousa 
Governour general of this realme, who is in Baia, as 
concerning these Frenchmen of warre: but he will not 
answere me to any purpose, because I do write unto him 
for such things as I doe want, which are shot, powder, 
men, and munition requisite for your Majesties service & 
safegard of this captaineship. For here are neither shot, 
powder, nor any thing els to defend us from our enemies ; 
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nor any that wil put to their helping hands for the defence 
of this countrey, & the service of your Majestie. And 
therefore it were needful that your Majesty should commit 
the charge and government into the hands of Diego 
Sierva, with expresse charge that all the captaines & 
commanders upon paine of death obey him and be readie 
at all times to aide and assist him in your service. Other- 
wise this countrey cannot be kept and maintained, having 
so great warres continually as we have, and are troubled 
withall. For this Diego Sierva is a very good souldier, 
and hath good experience; and is fit to governe this 
countrey. Your Highnesse is also to send him Commis- 
sion with expresse commandement to follow these wars; 
otherwise this countrey cannot be kept, but daily they 
will rebell. For here are none that will serve your Majestie 
so justly as he will do: who wil have a great care in any 
thing which shal concerne your Majesties service touching 
the estate of this countrey. For the Governour Sousa 
doth spend your Majesties treasure in building his owne 
Ingenios or sugar-milles. 

And those Captaines which your Majestie intendeth to 
send hither must bring with them shot, powder, and all 
kind of weapons, furniture, and munition for the defence 
and safegarde of this countrey, and for the conquest of 
Rio Grande. For there is no kind of munition in al this 
countrey to be had, if occasion should serve. It were also 
good that your Majestie should send order for the building 
of a couple of Forts or Castles at Cabodelo, for they be 
very needefull for the defence of the enemie, which dayly 
doth warre against this Captaineship. For that man 
which shall governe this countrey, if he be no more for- 
tunate than I have bene hitherto, shall not misse one time 
or another, but he shall loose all the countrey. If Don 
Francisco de Sousa had sent mee those two hundred and 
fiftie souldiers which I did send for, which were in garison 
in the castle of Arrecife, which doe nothing but spend 
your Majesties victuals and treasure, and had not sent 
them to Baiha, where there was no neede, these warres 
of Petiguar had bene ended long agone, and had saved 
your Majesty a great deale of charges which you had 
spent in folowing of this conquest of Rio Grande. I have 
chosen one Captaine John de Matas Cardoso to be Gover- 
nour of Cabodelo, who is a very sufficient man. 

Furthermore, it may please your Majestie to under- 
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stand, that the chiefest Friers of this Monasterie of S 
Antonie have complained on me to the lord Governour 
generall, and have caused great strife and debate betweene 
him and me touching the government and rule of these 
Indian townes. For the Friers would command and 
governe both the Indians and their townes as well in 
Ecclesiasticall as Temporall causes, as touching the 
punishment of the bodies of such as are offenders. But 
T have resisted them in your Majesties name, and have 
alleaged, that none but your Majestie must rule and 
governe them and their countrey, and that the townes 
appertaine to your Majestie, and not unto the Friers. But 
the Governour hath written a letter unto me, signifying 
that he hath pronounced a sentence against me in the 
Friers behalfe, which is this. The King our master hath 
sent a decree and certaine statutes touching the good 
government and orders to be executed and kept in those 
Indian townes: and that upon sight hereof I shall 
presently banish ail the Mamalukes and white men which 
dwell in any of those Indian townes with all speede, and 
that none of them from hence forward shall enter into the 
said villages, without commandement and consent of the 
said Friers. So this sentence was presented unto me by 
the Reverend father Custodio, Prior of Sant Anton of 
Brasil, with a further postscript of the governour import- 
ing these words; I doe likewise charge and commaund 
you the Governour of Parajua, that presently upon sight 
hereof you shall restore those villages and houses which 
you have burned and destroyed in the last warres, and 
likewise the towne of S. Augustine, and that you shall 
build them againe at your owne proper cost and charges: 
for the Friers alleage that these townes were given them, 
by a decree sent them from Pope Pius Quintus, that the 
said Friers should governe and rule them. 

On the other side I have pronounced another sentence 
against the said Friers, in your Majesties name, and for 
your Majestie, alleaging that those townes, villages, and 
subjects appertaine and belong unto your Majestie, and 
that in temporall causes I am to punish those offenders, 
which shall rebell against your Majestie: and as touching 
ecclesiastical causes that the Vicar of this Cathedrall 
church shall rule, governe and instruct them in the 
Christian religion. So we both have appealed unto your. 
Majestie herein, and your Majestie may peruse all our 
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writings, and then determine that which shall be best 
and most profitable for your Majesties service and en- 
largement of your crowne. For through these broyles 
the inhabitants of this Parajua forsake their houses & 
dwelling places, and so doe some of the Friers, because 
they cannot be suffered to rule & governe. 

Also the Indians have complayned against me, because 
1 have burned their villages in this last rebellion. Where- 
fore if your Majestie doe not send some order for this 
countrey and see into these cases, it will breed great 
dissention and rebellion among us, and we shall be readie 
to cut one anothers throat before it be long. 

Thus I thought good, according to my humble 
bounden dutie, and for the service of your Majestie and 
quietnesse of this realme, to certifie your Majestie the 
truth of the whole matter; hoping in short time that your 
Majestie will send some good order to qualifie these 
broyles: for there is great hatred and malice among us. 
Jesus Christ preserve and keepe the royal person of your 
Majestie with long health, as it pleaseth him. From the 
Captaineship of Parajua this present 20 of August. 1597. 

Feliciano Cieza de Carvalsho. 


A special note concerning the currents of the sea betweene 
the Cape of Buena Esperanza and the coast of Brasilia, 
given by a French Pilot to Sir John Yorke knight, 
before Sebastian Cabote; which pilot had frequented 
the coasts of Brasilia eighteene voyages. 

MEMORANDUM, that from Cabo de buena Esperanza unto 

Brasilia the Sunne hath the like dominion over the tides 

there, as the Moone hath over our tides here. 

And that whensoever the Sunne is in any of these signes 
he governeth the tides as followeth. 


Taurus ; ! 
The Sunne being in ceria | the tide hath his course 


C Northwest. 
ancer 
Leo 
The Sunne being in j Virgo } no current. 
Libra 


as aivs | course Southeast. 


Aquarius 
Pisces no current. 
Aries 


The Sunne being in 


| Sezittarus | the tide hath his 
The Sunne being in | 
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A ruttier or course to be kept for him that will sayle from 
Cabo Verde to the coast of Brasil, and all along the 
coast of Brasil unto the river of Plate: and namely first 
from Cabo Verde to Fernambuck. 


Tue ship that goeth from Cabo Verde to Brasil, must goe 
Southsoutheast : and when she is within 5 or 6 degrees 
of the Equinoctial she must go Southeast and by South. 
And if she have the ternados, that is thundrings and light- 
nings, then thou must go altogether South, or that way 
and by that boord that doth profit thee most. And take 
this for advise, that having the general winds, & if the 
wind be at South or Southeast, then go Southwest, or 
westsouthwest. And if the winde be South, then goe 
Southwest, and by this way but little, for it is not a way 
for thy profit, because the more thou goest this way, the 
more will be thy trouble, because thou mayest not come 
neerer the coaste of Guinea then 60.or 70 leagues unto 
the sholde called Os baixos de Santa Anna. And being 
this distance from the same, thou shalt cast about the 
other way towards Brasil, and the wind will be large. 

Thou shalt understand that the ship that keepeth this 
course to Fernambuck, and goeth in October or after, and 
chanceth to goe to windward of the Isle of Fernando de 
Loronha, when thou commest to 8 degrees, or 8 and 4 
then thou shalt go West and beare with the land. Thou 
must take this for a warning, that if going West in 
8 degrees thou see land, then looke to the Northward, 
and thou shalt see certaine white cliffes. Then I advise 
thee that thou goe well to the Southward. And this is 
to bee understoode from October forward, for then the 
time is most subject to Northeast and Eastnortheast 
winds. And if thou find thy selfe in the sayd height above 
mentioned, and seest cliffes, and seest a Cape to the 
Southward, and seest no more land to the South, then 
make accompt that thou art at Capiguoari: and from 
thence to Fernambuck thou hast sixe leagues, and hast 
a good port. 

Thou shalt take this for a warning, that if in 8 degrees 
and a halfe thou see land lying all flat, thou mayest goe 
neerer it, and be bold till thou come in tenne or twelve 
fadomes: And then thou shalt see a great grosse land 
along the sea-coast which is called Capitagua: And being 
East and West with this land, and, as I have sayd, in 
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tenne or twelve fadomes water; and the time being from 
October to Februarie, then thou needest not to feare any 
thing : but looke to the South and thou shalt see the cape 
of S. Augustine: and looke to the North and thou shalt 
see a point, and to the Southeast a point called Punta de 
Olinda, where Aponiquay standeth. And the land from 
the cape to the poynt called Punta de Olinda lieth North 
and South. 

I advise thee that if thou be East and West with the 
cape of Saint Augustine, thou shalt see within the land 
an high hill, having as it were a saddle upon it like to a 
camel: And thou shalt see to the Southwards three hilles 
along the sea, and then presently thou shalt see the coaste 
to lie Northeast and Southwest. 

Thou shalt understand that from this cape of Saint 
Augustine, to the towne of Olinda, thou hast nine leagues 
to the North. And this cape standeth in eight degrees 
and two third parts, and Olinda standeth in eight’ degrees 
and a quarter, and Fernambuck standeth in eight degrees. 
And this course is to be understood to be observed and 
kept, if thou depart from Lisbon in October or November. 

Take this advise, that if thou depart in February or 

March from Lisbone, then thou shalt goe to beare with 
the land in nine degrees, because that from March for- 
wards raigne most commonly Southeast and Southwest 
windes. And if by this height and course thou bring 
thyselfe nigh to the shore, feare not to bring thy ship into 
18 or 20 fadomes, for all the coast is cleane: and there 
are no more dangers, but such as the sea doth breake 
upon. 
And if after thy fall with the land thou have occasion 
to goe to the Northward, and so going seest certaine 
sholdes, doubt not to come for the North, and thou shalt 
see the cape of Saint Augustine, which lyeth as it were 
sloaping to the seaward, and hath as it were a Whales 
head, and hath upon it a round hill, with many hilles 
round about it. And if thou come along the sea coast 
much about the depth above mentioned, thou shalt see 
a little Island called Saint Alexio: And from this Island 
to the cape of Saint Augustine are foure leagues, and it 
standeth in eight degrees and three quarters. 
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The course that a man must keepe to the bay called A 
Bahia de Todos os Santos, that is to say, The bay of 
all Saints, which lieth on the foresayd coast of Brasil. 


Ir thou goe for Bahia de Todos os Santos, thou must 
keepe the course which I have already set downe, and 
shalt observe the time from March forwards, as also from 
October forwards. Thou shalt understand that the Bahia 
de Todos os Santos standeth in 13 degrees and 4: and 
if thou goe in October or after October, then goe to fall 
with the land in 12 degrees or 12 and a halfe. 

And take this for a warning, that when thou seest a 
white land, and long bankes of white sand, which shew 
much like linnen cloth when it is in whiting, then thou 
must go, along from the North to the South untill this 
white land doe end: and thou needest not to feare to 
goe along the coast, for there are no sholds. Before 
thou be cleane past the white. land or white sands, thou 
shalt have sight of an Island that standeth along the 
bay, I say on the Northside of the bay, which is called 
Tapaon : and here the land lieth West and by South. 

When thou art so farre shot as *Tapaon, thou shalt see 
a certaine great tree which is round, and standeth neere 
the sea upon the very point of the entrance into Bahia 
on the Northside. : 

And marke well that if thou looke to the Southward, 
and seest no white grounds such as I wrote of before, but 
that they be all behind thee to the Northward : then when 
thou seest none to the Southward, thou mayest bee bold 
to beare in with Bahia. And if when thou goest into 
Bahia to the Northwest, and seest the sea to breake, feare 
nothing : for it is the breach of a certaine banke, whereon 
thou shalt have alwayes 5 or 6 fadomes water: and this 
be sure of. 

Thou shalt understand that if thou come for this place 
from March to the end of April, I would wish thee not to 
fall to the Southward of 13 degrees and a halfe. And 
falling with the land, and not seeing the white sands, 
thou shalt strive to goe to the Northward. And seeing 
the land in 13 degrees and a halfe, thou shalt have sight 
of an hill along the sea: And if thou be nigh the land. 
and cannot make it certaine what land it is: thou shalt 
marke if it bee a round high hill along the sea, that it is 
O morro de San Paulo, or, The hill of Saint Paul: and 
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it lieth blacke and bare on the top. And from thence to 
Bahia is tenne leagues. 

And here along this hill on the Northwest side there 
is a great river called Tinsare: and it is a very good 
river. And in the entrance of Bahia there are sixe or 
seven fadomes water in the chanell. And I advise thee 
that being in the height of 13 degrees and a halfe, thou 
come not neere the land, for it hath a bay very dangerous. 

And if thou goe from Bahia to Fernambuck, then I 
advise thee that thou take good heede of the coast on the 
Northeast and Southwest, and thou shalt goe East, if the 
winde will suffer thee to goe East: and so goe thirtie or 
forty leagues off to the sea. 

I advise thee that thou beare not in with the land 
of Fernambuck, but in the height of 9 or 1o degrees, 
because that in 11 degrees thou shalt fall with the bay 
called A Enseada de Vazabaris. Also if thou come from 
Portugal and fallest with the land in eleven degrees, beare 
not in with it, neither come neere it, for thou mayest 
hurt thy selfe in so doing: but thou shalt shunne it, and 
goe to the Southward. For if thou lie to the North thou 
shalt bring thy selfe into some trouble. 

This Bay of All Saints standeth in thirteene degrees. 
And from thence to Fernambuck thou hast a hundreth 
leagues: and the coast lyeth Northeast and Southwest. 
And from thence to Rio das Ilhas, that is, the river of 
the Islands the coast runneth Northeast and Southwest, 
I meane taking a quarter of the North and South. 


The course for Baia das Ilhas, that is, The bay of the 
Islands, which lie on the sayd coast of Brasil, & the 
marks for the finding of them. 


Ir thou goe for Baia das Ilhas thou must looke for it in 
fifteene degrees lacking a quarter. 

If thou be minded as I sayd to goe for these Isles, if 
it bee from March forward, thou shalt fall with the land 
in 15 degrees and a halfe, and though it be in 15 degrees 
and %, it is all the better. 

And if thou have sight of certaine high hilles, that 
seeme to reach to the skie, these hilles are called As Serras 
Raiemores. Then having sight of these hilles, thou shalt 
goe along the coast; and feare nothing, for there are no 
sholdes along to the North. And when thou seest the 
Islands, thou mayest make accompt they be these which 
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thou seekest, for there are no other on al this coast, and 
thou shalt see a round hil along the sea. Thou shalt 
understand that on the North side of this hill is the going 
in of the river. But if it chance that thou finde thy selfe 
in a time that will not suffer thee to goe in, then goe 
along the Islands giving them a bredth off. And thou 
mayest well come to an ankor hard aboord them, for all 
is cleane ground. And thou shalt finde eight or nine 
fadomes, and from thence thou mayest goe into the river 
hard aboord the shore. And if it chance that thou goe 
from the North to the South all along the great Island, 
thou must keepe thy selfe from the land: and when thou 
hast brought it Eastnortheast, then thou mayest ankor 
two cables length from the shore: for all is cleane ground. 

If thou chance to arrive on this coast in the time of 
the Northeast windes, thou shalt seeke to fall with the 
land in fourteene degrees. And if thou see a lowe land, 
thou mayest make accompt it is the land called Ciemana, 
and then thou shalt see Mangues: And also thou shalt 
come along this coast to the South: and when thou seest 
an ende of the low land, then thou shalt finde an high 
land along the sea like the other that I have made mention 
of before, that is, all sandie along the sea coast. 

And thou must understand, that where the high land 
beginneth, there is a little river called Rio das Contas, 
but enter not into it: it hath for a marke to be knowen 
by as it were a white mouth. And from thence to the 
Islands thou hast nine leagues. And at the ende of this 
high land to the Southward of it thou shalt find a great 
bay within the land, & then thou shalt looke to the West- 
southwest, and shalt see another high land, which lieth 
as it were in the middest of the bay, and thou shalt there 
see certaine white houses which are the Ingenios or houses 
wherein they make sugar of Lucas Giraldo. From thence 
thou shalt see the Isles being so farre shotte as Rio de 
Contas. And thou shalt see within the land a round hill 
which is like Monte de laude, and it hath another copple 
on the South side. 


The course to sayle to Porto Seguro, that is to say, The 
safe haven, lying on the foresayd coast of Brasil, & 
the markes to know the same by. 


Ir thou goe for Porto Seguro and goest in the time of 
the Southeast windes, which is from March forwards, | 
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advise thee that thou fal! not in more degrees then six- 
teen and a halfe, because of the sholdes called Os baixos 
dos Abrolhos, which are very dangerous, and stretch 
very farre into the sea. And also going West from them, 
that thou keepe thy lead going and be often sounding. 
And if thou chance to see the land, and an high hill and 
long withall, much like to The pike, it is the hill that is 
called Monte Pasqual. And from thence thou must goe 
to the North, and when thou hast brought it Southwest 
of thee, then thou mayest beare with the land, but with 
great care to looke about thee. 

Marke when thou seest the land and commest to see 
a red cliffe, then looke to the Southward, and thou shalt 
see a great smooth coast. along the sea, and then on the 
North side thou shalt descrie Porto Seguro. And going 
along the coast thou shalt see the towne of Porto Seguro 
standing upon the toppe of an hill; which hill is a white 
rocke: and on the North side of the sayd rocke there is 
a very hie land. I advise thee that when thou art East 
and West with the sayd land, I meane with this rocke, 
that then thou looke to the Northward, and thou shalt 
see certaine rocks lying two leagues off into the sea, 
whereon the sea doth breake, and to the Southward of 
them thou mayest come to an ankor against the towne, 
and hast a good place to ride in thirteen fadomes in sight 
of the towne. 

And if it be thy chance to arrive in the time of the 
Northeast winds, and commest in the height of fifteene 
degrees and two third parts, and seest not certaine hilles, 
then thou must goe along the coast being in 16 degrees, 
and under the first hie land that thou shalt descrie, thou 
shalt see certaine sandie bayes along the sea coast : And if 
thou have sight of a river in this height, put not thy selfe 
into it, neither beare with the land, for it hath many 
sholdes. And off them lie certaine sunken grounds, called 
Os Baixos de Santo Antonio. And from hence to the 
Southward lyeth Porto Seguro. 

I advise thee that going along the coast to the South- 
ward, and seeing such sholdes, and the sea to breake 
upon them, as the other which I last spake of, thou shalt 
runne along them a sea boord of them: and when thou 
art at the end of them, then the towne will beare West 
of thee: and then thou mayest goe to thine ankoring 
place as is abovesayd, giving these sholds a good birth. 
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The course to the haven named Baia de Spirito Santo, 
that is to say, The bay of the holy Ghost, lying on the 
sayd coast of Brasil, and the markes thereof. 


Tuou shalt understand that the ship that goeth for Spirito 
Santo, when it hath doubled the sholdes Os Baixos dos 
Abrolhos, and hath brought it selfe in 20 or 19 degrees 
and a halfe, then it may hall with the land in 18 or 19 
degrees and a halfe, and in twentie. And the sayd shippe 
must goe in this height, because on this coast there are 
no Monzoins. 

If thou chance to come in the height of 19 degrees 4 
and seest lowe land to the Northwest off thee, then thou 
art on the North side of Spirito Santo, and thou mayest 
make accompt that it is the land lying over Criquare, 
and over the river called Rio dolce, that is the river of 
sweete or fresh water. If thou come along the land thou 
shalt find certaine high hilles: but trust not the first that 
thou seest only. For besides the rest thou shalt see a 
round hie hill which is at the capes end, which is called 
la Sierra de mestre Alvaro. Take heede that going for 
this land thou looke to the North and thou shalt see a 
river called Rio dos Reyes Magos: that is, The river of 
the three kings. And comming to the Southward thou 
shalt see presently the mouth of the bay to open. At the 
end of this hill on the South side, thou hast a point of 
a rocke, which is called A punta do Tubaron. And on 
the South side of the bay it hath two or three blacke hie 
hilles, and in the middest of the bay thou shalt goe in 
westward. 

I advise thee that in going in thou take heede of a 
sholde which lieth in the mouth of the bay: thou must 
leave it to the Southward of thee, and then plie to double 
a certaine Island which lieth within, and thou must leave 
it to the Northward of thee: and when it beareth on the 
North or Northeast, thou mayest come to an ankor: for 
all is cleane ground. 

And if thou chance to come by this course, and fallest 
in 20 degrees, and seest many hilles, and one among the 
rest very high and craggie: it is called A Sierra de Guari- 
parim, that is, the hill of Guaraparim, and seest another 
hill on the North side, which is called A Sierra de Pero 
Cam: both these lie on the South side of Spirito Santo. 
And from these hils thou shalt see a little hill named 
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Guaipel. And when thou seest these hilles, thou shalt 
see three little Islands together, lying to the Southward: 
And then from these thou shalt see another rockie, bare, 
and round Island: and to the land off this Island thou 
shalt see a great bay. If thou wilt thou mayest ankor 
here safely. And if thou wilt go in, thou shalt bring 
thy selfe East and West with the hill, and so thou mayest 
go in. And thou shalt leave a lowe land to the North 
of thee, which is called A Ilha de Repouso, that is, the 
Isle of rest : and this Isle lieth along the coast : and thou 
mayest be bold to ride betwixt it and the maine, giving it 
a breadth off. 

From these three Islands to Spirito Santo are 12 
leagues: and running Northwards to come to Spirito 
Santo, thou shalt see another Island, and shalt go a sea- 
boord of it, and by & by the mouth of the bay will open 
toward thee. And this bay standeth in 20 degrees. 


The course from the bay de Spirito Santo to the bay of 
S. Vincent, and the markes thereof. Also the course 
from Saint Vincent to the river of Plate. 


SAILING from Spirito Santo for Saint Vincent, thou mayest 
goe along the coast, keeping seven or eight leagues off, 
and must oe to seeke Cabo Frio, that is, The cold cape. 
And as thou commest toward Cabo Frio, thou hast a 
very great bay called Bahia de Salvador, that is, The bay 
of our Saviour. And from thence thou hast twelve leagues 
to Cabo Frio. 

And before thou commest to Cabo Frio, thou hast two 
small Islands. Thou mayest go safely either a sea boord 
of them, or else betweene them. Thou shalt understand 
that Cabo Frio hath as it were an Island in the midst of 
the face or shew thereof, that doth cut off the cape. Thou 
mayest ride safely on the West side thereof; for all is 
cleane ground. 

Understand that Cabo Frio standeth in 23 degrees: and 
from it to Rio de Jenero are twelve leagues. And this 
river of Jenero hath in the mouth thereof 3 or 4 Islands. 
And if thou wilt go into this river de Jenero, thou mayest 
well goe in betweene two Islands which stand in the 
entrance of the river on the South side: neere unto this 
river there is a great hill seeming to bee a man with long 
haire. 
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And take this for advise, that if thou be in the height 
of this river, thou shalt see certaine high hilles within the 
land, which be like unto organs. And when thou seest 
these organs, then make accompt thou art right against 
the river: and comming neere the land thou shalt see a 
certaine Island very round, which lieth to the Southward, 
and is hie and bare in the top. Thou must know that 
the mouth of this river standeth in 23 degrees and one 
third part. And from this river to Angra, that is to say, 
The open haven, thou hast 15 leagues. Goe not neere 
the land there, except necessitie compell thee. 

I advise thee, that from this river that I spake of, I 
meane from the entrance thereof, thou must goe West- 
southwest, and Southwest, and West and by South. And 
thou shalt see a great Island called Isla de San Sebastiano, 
and to the Southward thereof another small Island very 
high, called the Island of Alcatrarzas, that is to say, The 
Island of Pellicanes: but come not neere it, for it hath 
dangerous shoalds. And from hence thou mayest go 
West, and so thou shalt fall right with the mouth of 
Saint Vincent, and thou shalt»see an Island. And if 
thou meane to goe into Saint Vincent thou must leave 
this Island to the Westward. And understand that Saint 
Vincent lieth in foure and twentie degrees. And when 
thou art in the mouth of this bay, or art neere the mouth 
of it, then thou shalt see many other Islands, and one 
among the rest to the seaward. And having these sights, 
thou hast the best markes that bee for these Islands, that 
I have told thee of: and this Island lieth Northwest and 
Southeast with the mouth of S. Vincent. 


The course from Saint Vincent to the river of Plate. 


From S. Vincent to Cananea thou hast 40 leagues: and 
the coast lieth Northeast and by East, and Southwest 
and by West. From Cananea to the river of Saint Fran- 
cisco are fifteene leagues, and the coast lieth Northeast 
and Southwest. There is a little Island, which hath as it 
were two bayes, and a good rode, and is in 26 degrees and 
a quarter, and towards the maine it is hie and craggie. 

From San Francisco to Boca de Overniron are 26 
leagues, and the coast lieth North & South. Also thou 
must marke that the river of San Francisco hath a great 
entrance, and 3 small Islands, and to seaward it hath a 
good road; and the maine is high and craggie. 
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_ From this Boca de Overniron to Ilha de Arvoredo thou 
hast no great markes be observed : but this Boca is a very 
great bay, and this bay is deepe within the Island, and is 
a good road, and hath many Islands, and standeth in 
28 degrees. And to the North of this Island under the 
point there is a good road: and there is no other road 
hereabout but this, and it is under the Island. 

From hence thou shalt have sight of the Isle called 
Santa Catharina, which is a great Island about eight or 
nine leagues long, and lieth North and.South. And hard 
by even with this Iland is Porto de Patos, which standeth 
in 29 degrees. And from Porto de Patos to Porto de 
Don Roderigo are ten or eleven leagues: and the coast 
lieth North and South. And from Porto de Don Roderigo 
to Laguna are 5 leagues. And this is a good harbour for 
all winds, except the Northeast wind. 

From the Laguna to the river called Rio de Martin de 
Sousa are 42 leagues. And the coast is somthing high 
& lieth Northeast & by North, & Southwest & by South: 
and it hath an Island 2 leagues into the sea, where ships 
may ride well. And from the river of Martin de Sousa to 
Rio de San Pedro are 52 leagues, and the coast lieth 
Northeast and Southwest. 

From this river of San Pedro there lieth a point of 
sand a good league off and more, and it lyeth on the 
Southwest side of the port. And from thence to Cabo de 
Santa Maria are 42 leagues: and the coast lieth North- 
east and Southwest, and all is lowe land. 

Also on the Southeast side of Cabo de Santa Maria 
there lyeth an Isle two leagues off into the sea, and it 
hath a good harborough betwixt it and the mayne. And 
note that the mayne is lowe land. 

The cape of Santa Maria standeth in 35 degrees, and 
at the point thereof it hath an Island a league into the sea. 


Hereafter followeth a Ruttier from the sayd river of 
Plate to the Streight of Magelane. 


Tue cape of Santa Maria is in 35 degrees. From thence 
to the Cape de Santo Antonio, which is on the other side 
of the river, are 30 leagues Northnortheast, & Southsouth- 
west. And this is the broadest place of the river. And 
this cape is in 36 degrees and a halfe, and it is a blacke 
grosse land. And thou must marke that 25 leagues a 
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seaboord the mouth of the river there lie certaine sands, 
which be called Baixos de los Castellanos. 

He that falleth with the Cape of Santa Maria must 
take good heede to go Southeast untill hee be in 36 
degrees, and from thence Southsoutheast untill 36 degrees 
and a halfe, giving the sayd sholds de los Castellanos a 
breadth: and also taking heede of the flats of the cape. 
And when hee findeth 40 or 45 fadomes, and russet sand, 
then he must goe Southwest and by South, untill he be in 
40 degrees: where hee shall find great store of weedes, 
which come from the coast, and a man may go 20 leagues 
from the shore in this sounding. 

From the Cape de Santo Antonio to the Cape de Arenas 
Gordas are eight & forty leagues, and the coast lieth 
Northeast and Southwest, and by East, and by West: 
and in the first eighteene leagues is the river called Rio 
de Santa Anna, which hath at the entrance certaine flats 
and sholds, give them a good breadth, and come not 
nigh them by much, but keepe thy selfe in forty fadomes 
to goe surely. 

From the cape de Arenas Gordas to the cape of Sant 
André are one and thirty leagues: it lieth Northeast and 
by East, and Southwest by West: I meane when thou art 
in the middest with an equall distance from them both. 
And betweene both the capes are many bayes and rivers, 
but all full of sandie sholdes. 

From the cape of Sant Andres to the bay called 
Anegada, that is, The sunken bay, are 30 leagues East- 
northeast, and Westsouthwest. It standeth in 4o degrees, 
rather lesse then more. 

From the bay called Baia Anegada to The point of the 
plaine land are 25 leagues Northnortheast, and South- 
southwest. This point lyeth in 41 degrees and a halfe. 
And from this point to Baia sin fondo, that is to say The 
bottomlesse bay, are 35 leagues Eastnortheast, and West- 
southwest. This bay standeth in 42 degrees and a halfe, 
rather lesse then more. 

And from Baia sin fondo to Cabo Redondo, & Puerto 
de los leones, are 37 leagues Northnortheast and South- 
southwest, somewhat to the North and South. And if 
thou meane to go out from thence with a compasse about 
after the maner of a halfe circle or an arch, so thou mayest 
passe through the Baia sin fondo along the shore: for 
there is water enough. 
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Note that from the river of Plate to this place is never 
a good harbour for great shipping. 

From this place to Puerto de los leones ‘the coast is 
cleane, and a man may come nigh unto the land: And it 
is a lowe land with white cliffes. This harbour is in 
44 degrees. And as a man goeth thither, after hee bee 
in 43 degrees or more, hee must have a care to looke out 
for certaine small rockes which lie neere the land, and 
lie North of the harbour. 

From this harbour to Cabo de Matas, or The cape of 
shrubs, are 30 leagues North & South, halfe a point to 
the East and to the West: and betwixt them there is a 
great bay very long: And to the Northwest 18 leagues 
from Cabo redondo is a river lying East and West: and 
it is called Rio de Camarones, or, The river of shrimps. 
You shall know when you fall with this river, by seeing 
many white spots upon the water, and they are small 
shrimps. 

From this river to Cabo redondo the coast lieth 
Northwest and by North, and Southeast and by South. 
This cape is in 45 degrees and a halfe large. 

From this sayd cape to Cabo Blanco and Barancas 
Blancas that is to say, to The white cape and white cliffes 
are 32 leagues lying North and by East and South and 
by West: and they stand in 47 degrees. 

From this Cape the coast lyeth towards the North side 
Northwest about three leagues all full of white cliffes 
steepe up: and the last cliffe is the biggest both in length 
and height, and sheweth to be the saile of a ship when 
it is under saile. These white cliffes are 6 in number. 
And this Cape hath in the face thereof a certaine round 
land that sheweth to bee an Island afarre off : and it hath 
certaine poynts of rockes hard by it. And two Cables 
length from the land is 25 fathomes water. Above these 
white cliffes the land is plaine and even: and it hath 
certaine woods. There is much people in the countrey : 
of whom I wish thee to take good heed. 

From this Cape the land lyeth North and South; which 
is the first fall of the Cape: and in the face thereof it hath 
a poynt of rocks, which shewe themselves. And on the 
South side of this Cape is a good harbour and road, and 
there is a Bay in the middest. 

From Cabo Blanco to Puerto de San Julian are 37 
leagues, and the coast lyeth North and by East and South 
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and by West. This harbour of S. Julian hath in the 
entrance certaine high hilles, which afarre off seeme to be 
towers. On the South part of the entrance the chanell 
is deepest in the middest: and thou must borrow neerer 
the North side then to the South. Within the harbour 
are two Islands: thou must come to an anker hard to 
them. This haven lyeth in 49 degrees. And betweene 
Cabo Blanco and this harbour are The Islands of 
Ascension, and they be eight. From this said harbour 
to the hill of S. Yves are 35 leagues; the coast lyeth 
Northeast & Southwest: it is a low land and even and 
hath onely one hill. and it is a plaine from one part to the 
other, and hath certaine cliffes to seaward, and to the 
Southward, and to the South side it hath certaine little 
copples: it standeth in 50 degrees large. 

From the hill of S. Yves to Rio de Cruz are 8 leagues, 
Northeast and Southwest: and on the Northside of the 
river it hath a very high.land, and in the toppe it is 
plaine and lyeth two leagues broad, layd out along North 
and South, and the downefall on both sides hath as it 
were saddles. This Cape hath many poynts of rockes 
lying 4 leagues into the sea: and when thou hast sight 
of this land, it is good for thee to keepe from it a good 
bredth off. And going from thence thou mayest runne 
in sight of the land in 25 fathoms. ~ 

From Rio de Cruz to Rio de Galegos are 25 leagues, 
Northeast and Southwest; and it standeth in 52 degrees 
and 4 of a degree. It hath a certaine high land: and in 
the highest of the sayd land it is plaine, and to the 
Northeast it is a pike up, and hath certaine white cliffes : 
and on the toppe and something downewarde it is blacke: 
at the foote of this high land to the Eastward thereof 
it hath certaine steps like a lather: and to the sea it 
hath a sharpe poynt that lyeth into this Cape almost halfe 
a league. To the Southward of this Cape where the lather 
is, there is a little Bay, which is the entrance of Rio de 
Galegos, it ebbeth and floweth here 12 fathomes. A man 
must have a great care how he goeth in here for the cause 
abovesaid : but he must keepe himselfe out and not anker 
in it. 

From Rio de Galegos to the Streits of Magelan the - 
coast lyeth Northnorthwest & Southsoutheast: 8 leagues 
unto Cabo de la virgin Maria, which is the entrance into 
the Streit: and 4 leagues before a man come to this Cape 
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there are white cliffes with certaine blacke spots in them; 
and they be caused with the falling downe of the water. 
Here is water inough, and thou mayest come to an anker 
hard aboord the shore, and hast a good defence for a 
Southwest wind. And the Cape it selfe is the highest 
land of all, and is like to Cape Saint Vincent in Spaine: 
and it hath on the East side a ledge of rockes, and a 
poynt of sand, with divers sands which shewe themselves 
at a lowe water: thou must take great heede heere and 
give them a good bredth halfe a league or a quarter of a 
league off, until thou bring the Cape Westnorthwest, and 
then thou mayest stirre away Southwest. And when thou 
commest to the lower land and into tenne or twelve 
fathoms, then art thou over against la Purificacion. And 
halfe a league within the land the citie of Nombre de 
Jesus was builded, East and West with the sayd cape 
right against a cliffe, which commeth from the sayd Cape, 
and goeth within the Streits. This Cape standeth in 52 
degrees just. 

And this is to be taken for a warning, that he that 
commeth neere this Cape, and passeth by it as I have 
said with the wind at Northeast, or any other wind off 
the sea inclining to the Southeast, must not come to 
anker, but presently be sure to passe by; because in 
Sommer this place is much subject to Southwest winds, 
which blow right in: and they put a man from his tackle, 
& make him to loose his voyage. And from March 
forwards there blow favourable winds from the sea to goe 
from this Cape to enter into the Streits, from this said 
Cape the Streits go in to the Northwest 14 leagues: and 
the chanell waxeth narrower and narrower unto the first 
Streit which runneth Eastnortheast, and Westsouthwest. 
And comming out of the mouth thereof a man must keepe 
himselfe a poynt to the Northward, because there be rocks 
and shoalds. And if you see beds of weeds, take heed of 
them, and keepe off from them: and after you be past 
this Streight you must stirre Westsouthwest 8 leagues 
unto Cabo de San Gregorio, which is a high white cliffe, 
and is a good road for any wind from the Northwest to 
the Southwest. But men must beware and not trust the 
Indians of this Cape: for they be subtill and will betray 
a man. 

From this Cape beginneth the second Streit which is 
called Nuestra Sennora de Gracia, and lyeth Eastnortheast 
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and Westsouthwest 3 leagues. And comming out of this 
Streit thou shalt see 3 little Islands, lying West off this 
Streit: thou mayest go betweene them, for there is no 
danger: provided alwayes that thou keepe well off from 
the bayes on both sides, lest thou bee imbayed. And from 
these Islands thou must keepe forwards in the chanell 
Westsouthwest two leagues: and then the coast lyeth 
North and South unto 53 degrees and a halfe, unto a 
place called Punta de Santa Anna: and to the Northwest 
thereof in a corner or nooke (which is one of the rincones 
or nookes) was the towne builded called La Ciudad del 
Don Philippe. Thou must come to an anker to the North- 
ward thereof, after thou art past the castle and a great 
tree. 


THREE SEVERALL TESTIMONIES 


Concerning the mighty kingdom of Coray, tributary to 
the king of China, and borthering upon his Northeast 
frontiers, called by the Portugales Coria, and by them 
esteemed at the first an iland, but since found to adjoyne 
with the maine not many dayes journey from Paqui 
the metropolitan citie of China. The more perfect 
discovery whereof and of the coast of Tartaria North- 
ward, may in time bring great light (if not full 
certaintie) either of a Northwest or a Northeast passage 
from Europe to those rich countries. Collected out 
of the Portugale Jesuites yeerely Japonian Epistles 
dated 1590, 1591, 1592, 1594, &c. 

The first testimony containing a resolute determination 
of Quabacondono the great Monarch of all Japan, to 
invade and conquere China by the way of Coray, being 
a country divided from the Iles of Japan onely by an 
arme of the sea about twentie leagues broad, and 
abounding with victuals and all other necessaries for 
the maintenance of the warres. Out of the Epistles 
of Father Frier Lewis Frois dated 1590. 


QuaBACONDONO having subdued all the petie kingdomes 
of Japan, in the yeere of our Lord 1590 (as father Frier 
Lewis Frois writeth in his Japonian Epistles of the fore- 
said yeere) grew so proud and ‘insolent that he seemed 
another Lucifer; so farre foorth, that he made a solemne 
vow and othe, that he would passe the sea in his owne 
person to conquere China: and for this purpose hee made 
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great preparations, saying, that since hee is become Lorde 
of all Japan, he hath nothing now to doe but to conquere 
China, and that although he should end his life in that 
enterprize, he is not to give over the same. For he 
hopeth to leave behinde him hereby so great fame, glorie, 
and renowne, as none may be comparable thereunto. 
And though hee could not conquere the same, and should 
ende his life in the action, yet should he alwayes remaine 
immortal with this glory. And if God doth not cut him off, 
it is thought verily, that hee will throughly attempt the 
same. And for his more secure passage thither, he is 
determined to leave behinde him two Governours (after 
his maner) in the parts of Miacdéd with the administration 
of Finqua; and of those of his Monarchie he saith that he 
will take with him all the great Japonish Lords, or at the 
least all his principall subjects, and leave in his dominions 
such guard and garisons as shall seeme best unto him. 
And so having passed the winter, he meaneth to come to 
these partes of Ximo, for from hence he is to set forth 
his armie, & to passe to the land of Coray, which the 
Portugales call Coria, being devided from Japan with an 
arme of the sea. And although the Portugales in times 
past thought, that it was an Ile or Peninsula, yet is it 
firme lande, which joyneth unto the kingdome of Paqui. 
And he hath now stricken such a terror with his name in 
the countrey of Coray, that the king thereof hath sent his 
ambassadors hither to yeelde unto him a kind of homage, 
as he required ; which ambassadors are now in the city of 
Miacd. And by this Peninsula of Coray he may passe 
with his army by land in fewe dayes journey unto the 
citie of Paqui, being the principall citie where the king of 
China hath his residence. And as the Chinians be weake, 
and the people of Japan so valiant and feared of them, if 
God doth not cut him off in this expedition, it may fall 
out according to his expectation. 

But whatsoever become of China, it is held for a 
certaintie, that his comming will cause great alterations 
in these partes of Ximo, especially in this kingdom of 
Figen, wherein are the princedomes of Arima and Omura, 
and all the force of our Christianity: and he told Don 
Protasio when he was with him once before, that he 
would make him a great man in China, and that he would 
remoove these lordes, and deliver their governments unto 
lordes that were Gentiles; which would be the ruine of 
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all this Christianitie; neither should we have any place 
wherein to remaine. For, as it is the custome of Japan 
in the alterations of estates and kingdomes (which they 
call Cuningaia) to remoove all the nobilitie and gentry, 
and to leave onely the base people and labourers, com- 
mitting them to the government of Ethnicks, wee shall 
hereby also leese our houses, and the Christians shall be 
dispersed with their lords; whom sometimes he handleth 
in‘ such sort, that he giveth them nothing to susteine 
themselves, and so they remaine with all their followers, 
as men banished, and utterly ruined. 


The second Testimonie containing the huge levies and 
preparations of Quabacondono, as also his warres and 
conquests, and the successe thereof in the kingdome of 
Coray. Together with a description of the same 
kingdom, and of their trafficke and maner of govern- 
ment: and also of the shipping of China, Japan, and 
Coray, with mention of certaine isles thereunto adjacent, 
and other particulars very memorable. Out of the 
Epistles of the aforesaid Father Fryer Luis Frois 
dated 1591, and 1592. 


AsouT this time Quabacondono determining to put his 
warre against China in execution, assembled sundry of 
his nobles and captaines, unto whom he declared his 
intent; who, albeit they were all of a quite contrary 
opinion, yet all of them without any pretense of difficulty 
approved his determination. For he had given out that 
he would not abstaine from this warre, although his owne 
sonne should rise from death to life and request him; yea 
whosoever would moove any impediment or difficulty in 
that matter, hee would put him to death. Wherefore for 
certaine moneths there was nothing in all places to be 
seene, but provision of ships, armour, munition, and other 
necessaries for the warres. Quabacondono making a cata- 
logue of all the lordes and nobles his subjects, willed 
every one of them (not a man excepted) to accompany 
him in this expedition, injoyning and appointing to each 
one, what numbers they should bring. In all these king- 
domes of Ximo he hath nominated 4 of his especiall 
favourites ; whom (to all mens admiration) he will have 
to be heads over all these new kingdomes, notwith- 
standing that here are 4 others farre more mighty then 
they. Of whom (by Gods good providence) two are 
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Christians, to wit, Augustine Eucunocamindono governour 
of half the kingdom of Finga, & Cainocami the son of 
Quambioindono governour of the greater part of the 
kingdome of Bugen. The other two are Ethniques, 
namely Toranosuque governour of the halfe of the 
kingdom of Finga and Augustins mortall enemie; and 
Iconocami governour of the residue of the kingdome of 
Bugen, and an enemie both to Augustine and Cainocami. 
And Quabacondono hath commanded all the Christian 
lordes of Teximo to follow Christian governours. Where- 
upon the lord Protasius was there with 2000 souldiers ; 
& Omurandono the lord of Ceuxima and Augustins sonne 
in law, which lately became a Christian, with a thousand. 
Also he appointed that the governours of Firando and 
Goto should follow Augustine, who albeit they were Gen- 
tiles, had many Christians to their subjects. Wherefore 
Augustine was to conduct 15000 souldiers, besides 
mariners, slaves, and other base people to cary 
the baggage of the army, all which being as 
great a number as the former, so soone as_ they 
arrived in the kingdom of Coray, were made soul- 
diers, and bore armes. Unto the said Augustine, 
Quabacondono, in token of singular favour, granted 
the first assault or invasion of the kingdom of Coray, to 
wit, that he onely with his forces might enter the same, 
the other lordes remaining in Ceuxima (which is 18 leagues 
distant from Coray) till they should bee advertized from 
Augustine: which thing procured unto Augustine great 
envie and disdaine from them all; howbeit (as you shall 
forthwith understand) it prooved in the end most honour- 
able unto him. The other Christian governour Cainocami 
being but a yong man of 23 yeeres, he commanded the 
king of Bungo to follow with 6000 souldiers; so that 
with the 4000 which hee had before, his number amounted 
unto 10000, besides mariners and others which caried 
burthens. This was most joyful newes to us, and to 
all the Christians. Of the Ethnick lords Quabacondono 
appointed the governour of Riosogo together with Forano- 
suque to march with 8000: and likewise the king of 
Sazeuma and Iconocami with as many. And amongst all 
he gave the first and chiefe place unto Augustine. All 
the other souldiers of Japan hee caused to accompanie his 
owne person: the number of all together (as appeared 
out of a written catalogue) amounting to three hundreth 
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thousand persons: of whom two hundred thousand were 
souldiers. ; 

The order prescribed in this whole armie was, that first 
they should make their entrance by the kingdome of Coray, 
which is almost an island, one ende whereof joyneth upon 
the maine lande of China; which though it be a severall 
kingdome of it selfe, yet is it subject and tributarie unto 
the king of China. And because this kingdome of Coray 
is divided but by an arme of the sea from Japan, Quaba- 
condono determined to subdue the same, for that it so 
aboundeth with victuals, that from thence he might the 
easier invade China. While all things were preparing, 
it was commanded, that at the chief port of Xime called 
Nangoia, being twelve leagues distant from Firando, 
there should be erected a mightie great castle; where 
Quabacondono with all his fleet was minded to stay, till 
newes were brought of the successe of the aforesaid 4 
governours or captaines. Hee appointed also another 
castle to bee built in Fuchinoxima, which is another island 
situate betweene Nangoia and Ceuxima. And he built a 
third castle in Ceuxima, that his passage might be the 
more commodious. The charge of building these castles 
he imposed upon the 4 aforesaid governours, and com- 
manded the other lords of Ximo their-associates to assist 
them ; all which so applyed that busines, that in 6 moneths 
space it was wholly finished. The castle of Nangoia was 
environed with a double wall of square and beautifull 
stone, with broad and deepe ditches like unto Miacdé. The 
innermost wall being lesse then the other two was 100 
fathom square, within the compasse whereof wer so many 
houses built both for the lordes, and their followers, and 
also for marchants shoppes, and victualers houses, dis- 
tinguished with broad and direct streetes, that it seemed 
a faire towne. But (that which was much more admir- 
able) all the way from Miacé to Nangoia, at the ende of 
every dayes journey, all the lords and governours, at the 
commandement of Quabacondono, built each one within 
his jurisdiction new and stately palaces from the ground, 
so that for 20 dayes together he lodged every night with 
all his traine in one of those palaces. And because these 
things were done at the very same time when the ex- 
pedition into the kingdome of Coray was in hand, all 
Japan was so grievously oppressed (Quabacondono in the 
meane while being at no charges) as it was most in- 
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tollerable. Yet is it incredible how ready every one is 
to do him service: which appeareth by these magnificent 
stately buildings reared up in so short a space, which in 
Europe would have required a long time and huge ex- 
pences. In the meane season it was commonly given out, 
that this enterprize of Quabacondono would have most 
unfortunate successe, as being a matter wrought by con- 
straint, and that it would be an occasion of manifold 
dissentions in Japan: for no man there was, but misliked 
of this warre: yea, all the lordes were in great hope, that 
some one man at length would step foorth and restore 
their libertie; howbeit there is none as yet found, which 
dare put his hand to that businesse. Wherefore they 
were all (though to their great griefe and lamentation) 
violently constrained to prosecute the enterprize. But 
Quabacondono being voyde of all anxiety, to the ende 
hee might encourage his followers, boasted that hee would 
make great alterations of kingdomes, and would bestow 
upon them the kingdoms of Coray and China; and unto 
the lord Protasius hee hath promised 3 kingdomes: but 
he with all the other lords giving him great thankes, had 
much rather retaine a smal portion of their estate in 
Japan, then to hunt after all those kingdomes which he 
promiseth. 

And whereas Quabacondono had by proclamation pub- 
lished, that he would personally be present at Nangoia the 
3 moone of this yeere; troups and armies of men began 
to resort from all the quarters of Japan to these parts. 
Now were our afflictions renewed. For so long as 
Quabacondono remained at Miacdéd, we might stay in 
these parts of Ximo without any danger: but after he 
began to come this way, it seemed impossible for our 
state to continue whole and sound, and we were put into 
no small perplexitie. For the Christian lordes advised us, 
that sithence Quabacondono was come so neere, all our 
companie that lived in the Colledge, in the house of 
Probation, and in the Seminary, should depart to some 
other place. And the Christians from Miacé writ dayly 
unto us, that wee shoulde pull downe our houses and 
Churches at Omura, Arima, and Cansaco, and that the 
fathers of Europe should return unto Nangasaque in the 
secular habite of Portugals, but that the Japonian Fryers 
should retire themselves unto several houses of Christians, 
that so they might al remaine safe and out of danger. 
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But this remedy, as it was too grievous and subject to 
many difficulties, so did it afford us but small comfort. 
In brief the Father visitor talking of this matter with 
Eucunocamindono, the lord Protasius, and Omurandono, 
before their expedition toward the kingdom of Coray, 
found them, as before, in the same fortitude of minde, 
being constant in their first opinion: neither would they 
give any other counsel or direction, then that the fathers 
should keepe themselves secret, and should only forsake 
their houses at Arima, and Omura, wherein the Toni or 
great lordes would have some of their kinsemen remaine. 
It was also thought convenient, that the number of the 
Seminary should bee diminished, and that of go there 
should onely remaine 50 in our scholes, namely such as 
studied the Latine tongue. With the Father Visitour 
there came unto Nangasaque certaine Fathers and Friers, 
which were said to be of Fungo and Firando. For the 
sayde Father under the name of a Legate might retaine 
them with him more openly. 

About this time Quabacondono, that hee might with 
some pastime recreate his Nobles which accompanied him ; 
and also might declare, with how great confidence and 
securitie of minde hee tooke upon him this expedition for 
China; and likewise to obscure the most: renowmed fame 
of a certaine hunting and hawking performed of olde by 
that mightie Prince Joritono, who was Emperour over all 
Japan; hee determined to ordaine (as it were) another 
royall court of divers kindes of fowle. Whereupon 
beeing accompanied with many great lordes and others, 
hee departed to the kingdome of Oiaren, where his game 
had so good successe, that hee caught above 30000. fowles 
of all sortes; amongst which were many falcons. How- 
beit, for Quabacondono his greater recreation, and for the 
more solemnitie of the game, there were also added many 
dead fowles, which the Japonians with certaine poulders 
or compositions know how to preserve sweete in their 
feathers for a long time. This game beeing ended, Quaba- 
condono returned with great pompe unto Miacé; before 
whom went great multitudes which carried those thou- 
sandes of fowles upon guilded canes. Next after these 
followed many horsemen sumptuously attired, carying a 
great number of Falcons and other birdes. After them 
were lead many horses by the reines, most richly trapped. 
Next of all were brought Coscis or Littiers very stately 
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adorned : after which was carryed Quabacondono himselfe 
in a Littier of another fashion, like unto those which in 
India are called Palanchins, which was made in China, 
with most curious and singular workemanship, and was 
presented unto him by the Father Visitour, and seemeth 
exceedingly to content him, for that in all actions of 
solemnitie hee useth the same. Last of all followed a 
great troope of Princes and Nobles bravely mounted on 
horsebacke, and gorgeously attired, thereby the more to 
delight Quabacondono, who in triumphant sort beeing 
welcomed by the way, with the shoute and applause of 
infinite swarmes of people, entred the citie of Miacé. 

Now when the time of sayling towardes China 
approched, Quabacondono determined first to proclayme 
his nephew Inangondono his successour, and governour 
of all Japan, to the ende hee might supply his owne roome 
in the time of this warre. And therefore he commanded 
the Dairi to transferre unto his sayd nephew the dignitie 
belonging to himselfe, calling him by the name of Taicu- 
sama, that is to say, Great lord. Which dignitie was in 
such sort translated, that albeit he assigned unto his 
nephew large revenues, together with that princely title, 
yet himselfe remained the very same that he was before. 
The day of the sayd translation being appointed, hee 
summoned all the Princes of Japan to appeare, and to 
sweare obedience unto this his nephew: Who with great 
pompe going unto the Dairi to receive that dignitie at his 
hande, had surrendred unto him the Castle of Miacd, and 
the palaces of Quabacondono to dwell in. 

Thus at the beginning of the third moone, he set for- 
ward on his journey to Nangoia, having before given 
order, that Augustine should passe over into the kingdome 
of Coray, and that his other Captaines should remayne in 
Ceuxima. Wherefore, the twentieth day of the third 
Moone hee came unto Nangoia, where the companies 
of the other lordes beeing numbered, were founde to bee 
200000. persons, besides those that were conducted by 
the foure foresayde governours. In the meane season 
Augustine with his forces, and with a Fleete of eight 
hundred Ships, arrived at Coray. In whose armie the 
lord Protasius excelled all others; for though hee had 
but the leading of 2000. souldiers, yet for the goodnesse 
of his armour, and the beautie of his ships, he was ad- 
mired of all men. At their very first entrance they wonne 
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z. castles of the kingdome of Coray by maine force, 
wherein the Corayans reposed great confidence; for they 
were environed with mighty high walles, and defended 
with great multitudes of souldiers, and with a kinde of 
gunnes of 2. spannes and 4. long, which in stead of 
bullets discharged with a terrible noise woodden arrowes 
headed with forked points of yron: but the sayd gunnes 
beeing able to hurt but a small distance off, and the 
Japonians being furnished with brazen ordinance un- 
knowen unto the Corayans, they presently drave them 
from their walles, and with ladders made for the same 
purpose of great canes, they forthwith scaled the same, 
and planted their ensignes thereon; the Corayans indeed 
for a short time making resistance, but after a while 
betaking themselves to dishonorable flight, 5000 men of 
their part being slaine, and of Augustines but 100. and 
400. wounded. Augustine perceiving that the Corayans 
could not endure any long assault, determined to take upon 
himselfe, and his armie the whole burthen and honour of 
this warre, and not staying for the governours his asso- 
ciates, to march up into the heart of the kingdome, and 
to the principall City; unto which determination all the 
lordes that were with him gave their consent. This was 
(no doubt) a bolde, yea, and in some sort, a rash enter- 
prise of Augustine: but yet it argueth a wise and valiant 
minde in him. But this long delay was so greevous to 
the Captaines which in Ceuxima expected the successe 
of the warre, that before they heard any newes at all 
concerning the surprize of the two Castles, they brought 
Augustine in suspition among their friends, that hee 
ambitiously affected the honour of the whole warre. 
Which thing beeing knowen unto Quabacondono, he was 
so troubled in mind even before he came to Nangoia, that 
suddenly hee commaunded the other Captaines to set sayle 
from Ceuxima. But when Quabacondono was come to 
Nangoia, and heard newes of the two Castles taken, and 
that Augustine pursuing the victorie proceeded on towards 
the Miacd, that is to say, The kingly citie of Coray, and 
was determined to invade the same also (all which Augus- 
tine himselfe wrote, and requested him to send the other 
captaines and commanders to assayle the kingdom on all 
sides, and to furnish the castles which he had taken and 
should take, with garisons of souldiers, because as yet 
he had not men enough to hold those fortresses which he 
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had wonne) he was surprized with such unspeakable joy, 
as he affirmed openly, that in all Japan he had no subject 
comparable to Augustine: and that neither Nabunanga, 
nor himselfe ever knewe any man indued with so valiant 
and couragious a mind. I (saith he) knowing against 
whom and with what forces I waged warre, subdued by 
litle and litle all Japan unto me: but Augustine in so short 
a time and with so small forces, hath boldely set his foote 
in a forren region, and with most glorious victory hath 
subdued the mightie kingdome of Coray. Wherefore 
(quoth he) I will reward him with many kingdomes, and 
wil make him next unto my selfe the greatest Prince in 
all Japan. Hee added farther, that now his owne sonne 
seemed to bee risen from the death’: and that whosoever 
durst either disgrace or extenuate the deedes of Augus- 
tine, he would grievously punish him, not respecting 
whether hee did it upon reason or malice. By this speach 
the name and report of Augustine grew so honourable 
amongst all men, that those which most envied his estate, 
durst not speake one ill worde of him, but highly com- 
mended him before Quabacondono. 

This kingdome of Coray extendeth in length about roo. 
and in bredth 60. leagues. And albeit the inhabitants 
in nation, language, and strength of body (which maketh 
the people of China to dread them) be different from the 
Chinians, yet because they pay tribute to the king of 
China, and exercise traffique with his subjects, they doe 
after a sort imitate the Lawes, apparell, customes, and 
governement of the Chinians. They border on one side 
upon the Tartars, and other nations, with whom some- 
times they have peace, and sometimes warre: but with 
the Chinians they have continuall peace. They are speciall 
good bow-men; but at other weapons, because they have 
but few, and those bad, they are nothing so skilfull. 
Wherefore they are not comparable to the Japonians, 
who by reason of their warres are continually exercised 
in armes, and are by nature more couragious and valiant, 
being furnished with yron-peeces, with lances, and with 
excellent swordes. Onely in shipping they are inferiour 
to the Corayans and Chinians, by reason of the hugenesse 
of their Ships which they use upon the sea. Wherefore, 
if they were to joyne battels by sea, there is no doubt but 
that both the foresayde Nations would be too hard for 
them. But now because they knewe nothing of the com- 
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ming of the Japonian armie, or for that they doubted that 
their sea-forces were the stronger, or els because God was 
determined to punish them, he suffered them to be destitute 
of all the defence of their shipping, so that the Japonians 
without any resistance landed upon their dominions. __ 
Now the fame of Augustines victory causing the armie 
notably to increase, and the Mariners, and many others 
which caryed burthens (as they were trained up in warre 
from their childhood) bearing armes, while the Corayan 
captives supplied their baser offices: so great a terrour 
possessed all the people of Coray where Augustine came, 
that all the castles and fortresses which hee passed by were 
forsaken by their garisons, and all men fled for refuge to 
the principall city. And while other commanders and 
Christians sent from Ceuxima and*Nangoia shaped their 
course for Coray, Augustine had pitched his campe neere 
unto the foresaid principall citie : of the which being come 
within 3. dayes journey, he was encountered by 20000. 
men; whom at the very first assault, having slaine 3000. 
of them, hee put to flight. But approching very neere 
unto the citie, and having passed.a river, hee maintained 
a valiant conflict at a certaine narrow passage against 
80000. Corayans, 8000. whereof were slaine, and a great 
number drowned in the river. Heere, while Augustine 
appointed all his troopes to remayne for two dayes, to the 
end they might somewhat refresh their wearie limmes, 
the king of Coray seeing himselfe besieged by his enemie, 
and that many other Japonian lordes with strong armies 
invaded his kingdome on all sides, determined to have his 
citie strengthened with garisons, and to retire himselfe 
into the in-land of China. Which by reason of the 
abundance of horses that he had, he was able right com- 
modiously to performe. Whereupon the second or third 
day after, Augustine without any resistance entred the 
head-city, being presented with great store of victuals and 
gifts by them that remained therein. Thus Augustine, 
with other captaines his associates, became lord of the 
principall citie, and wonne all the honour of the victory 
unto himselfe: for albeit by this time the other captaines 
were come from Ceuxima, and many from Nangoia, yet 
they found all things performed to their hands. 
Quabacondono being advertised of this second victory, 
yeelded as much honour unto Augustine as he could 
possibly devise, speaking so highly to the commendation 
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both of him, and of other Captaines his associates, as 
if but the tenth part of his faire promises come to effect, 
they shall be farre greater then they are, and Augustine 
(next unto himselfe) shall be the principall person in all 
Japan. And now he is become so famous in the Court, 
and throughout the whole kingdome of Japan, that at all 
their meetings and assemblies there is no talke but onely 
of the valour and fortitude of Augustine, who in twentie 
dayes space hath subdued so mightie a kingdome to the 
Crowne of Japan. And all the Nobles account him a 
most happy man, being astonished at the immortall 
renowme which he hath attained unto by this exploite: 
yea, and Quabacondono sent forthwith unto him, as unto 
the conquerour and vanquisher of the Corayans, in token 
of great honour, a two-edged sword and a horse, which 
among the Japonians is a pledge of the most peerelesse 
honour that can possibly be done to a man: and this very 
gift did Nabunanga in times past send unto Quabacon- 
dono, when hee had in any battel wonne any kingdome 
from Morindono. And by this great event the power 
of the Christians God, and his providence towards his 
children is knowen not onely to the Christians, but even 
to the very Ethnicks themselves, for that in the heate of 
such extreme persecution it hath pleased his divine 
Majestie to lay the honour of all this warre upon Christian 
lords. Wherefore we doubt not, but they wil prove more 
mighty and famous then ever they were. 

Hence it commeth to passe that the Portugals ship come 
from China, hath wintered in Japan: by which occasion 
the presence of the father Visitour hath bene a great 
comfort not onely to us, but to all the other Christians, 
who in regarde of the departure of so many men with 
Quabacondono and his captaines to the warres, thought 
they should have bene left utterly forsaken and destitute, 
had not the father Visitour, in whom they reposed all 
their confidence, remayned here. But the singular 
providence and love of God towards us appeared in this, 
that hee would have the sayd Ship, contrary to their 
usuall custome, to winter in Japan. For when Quabacon- 
dono having obteined that victorie, was determined to 
returne unto Ximo, they were all shrowded under the 
protection of the foresayd Father; who hearing that hee 
was entred into Nangoia, caused Frier John Rodorigues 
and the governour of the Portugal ship to salute and 
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welcome him. For the Christians of Miacé, which 
succeeded in their roomes that went for Coray, advised 
him in their letters so to doe. 

And it was very acceptable to Quabacondono to see the 
Portugals Captaine General attended upon by so many 
Portugals sumptuously attired, and comming with so 
many shippes in the company of Frier John Roderiguez : 
and hee asked the Frier how the father Visitour did? 
And whether the presents to the Vice-roy liked him? As 
also, that hee tooke it in very good part that the Father 
had wintered in Japan, and that the Frier should stay 
with him. Afterward writing an answere to the father, 
he declared therein the great favour which he bore to the 
captaine of the ship. Whom, having familiarly enter- 
tained him for the space of 2. houres, hee dismissed with 
evident tokens of good will. After the Captaines returne, 
Frier Rodoriguez staying behinde above a_ moneth, 
attempted very often to speake with Quabacondono, of 
whom hee was alwayes most kindly used. Afterward by 
reason of sicknesse hee returned to Nangasaque; where- 
upon Quabacondono demaunded why he was not cured at 
the same place where himselfe remained? Jacuino an- 
swered, that beeing a stranger, hee was to bee cured with 
such diet and medicines, as were not there to bee had: 
with which answere hee was satisfied. Hence it is, that 
by often conferences which were made by reason of the 
ambassage, Quabacondono waxeth every day more cour- 
teous and affable. And yet for all this, new occasions of 
troubles and afflictions are not cut off: for certaine it is, 
that Quabacondono hath given out, that if he have good 
successe with his warre against China, he will make great 
alterations of estates, in assigning the kingdomes of Coray 
and China to the Christian princes, and placing in their 
roomes Ethnick lordes throughout Japan: which thing 
might redound to the ruine and destruction of all Chris- 
tianitie heere, neither should the Christians finde in Japan 
any place of refuge. And albeit Augustine had certainly 
informed the father Visitour of the sayde alteration of 
estates, and Jacuine had written unto Augustine, that 
Quabacondono had fully determined to alter the states or 
governments of Ximo, and so consequently the state of 
Augustine, and of the Christian princes of Arima and 
Omura; yea, and that the said two princes had notice 
thereof: yet almightie God with the eyes of his infinite 
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mercy hath vouchsafed to regard the prayers of his faith- 
full servants (who for this cause were most perplexed and 
sorowfull) and to provide this remedie following. 

The Corayans having intelligence, that their king and 
the forces which hee caried with him were in safety, went 
the greatest part of them, with as much victuals as they 
could get, and hidde themselves in the mountains and 
woods, remaining there with such hate and indignation 
against the Japonians, that with promise of safe conduct 
they could by no meanes be drawen out of their starting 
holes. Wherefore albeit the Japonians have all the 
castles and places of defence in their owne possession, yet 
because they want people to tille the ground, and to 
doe them other necessary services, they cannot chuse but 
foregoe all that which they have woon. Moreover, the 
common high wayes are so pestered with theeves and 
murtherers, that unlesse the Japonians march in whole 
troopes all together, they are suddenly oppressed with 
swarmes of Corayans issuing foorth of the woods. Many 
of the Corayans also have retired themselves unto the 
neighbour-islands, from whence with numbers of great 
ships, to the mighty losse of the Japonians, they assaile 
their small and weake ones, and have already sunke many 
of them. Wherefore all the Japonian lords which remaine 
in Coray have written unto Quabacondono, that his army 
must for a certaine time in no wise remoove from the 
place where it is, for avoyding of such imminent dangers 
as in proceeding further it may incurre. Upon these 
advertisements Quabacondono being ready to take his 
journey to Coray, to divide the whole kingdome, was 
hindred from his purpose, and sent most friendly letters 
to all his nobles, willing them to be of good cheere, for 
that he would not deale about altering of their estates, 
till 3. yeres were expired : whereupon they were eased of 
exceeding great care and grief. For albeit there is no 
great trust to be given to his words, yet we hope that 
this yere he wil not meddle: what he wil doe afterward, 
God knoweth. In Coray at this present there are above 
200000. Japonian souldiers, who at the commandement 
of Quabacondono are divided throughout the whole king- 
dom. Augustine lieth upon the very extreame frontiers 
of China: but because the Chinians are separated from 
the kingdome of Coray with a mighty river of 3. leagues 
broad, and abound with great ships, and have planted 
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innumerable troopes of men upon the shore, the successe 
of the warre remayneth most doubtfull and uncertaine. 
Neither doe wee know whether the Japonians will proceede 
any farther this yeere or no. 


The third testimony of Coray, signifying (amongst other 
notable and politicall observations) the later successe 
of the warres of Japan against Coray; and to what 
end Quabacondono still mainteineth garisons in that 
kingdome. Out of the Epistles of Father Organtino 
Brixiano, bearing date from Japan Anno 1594. 


Tue whole Empire of Japan is now in the handes of 
this king Quabacondono: and (which hath not bene 
knowen since the first creation thereof) there is not the 
bredth of one foote throughout all the whole Island, which 
is not absolutely subject unto him. And hee reigneth 
in so great peace and tranquilitie, that if his successors 
follow the same course of government, there is no 
likelihood of future sedition or perturbation in any of the 
kingdoms. And doubtles the meanes which he useth to 
establish continuall peace and concord among the Japon- 
lans, are very great and effectuall. 

One is, that after he hath passed his publique promise, 
he never putteth any of his adversaries to death, which 
his predecessour Nabunanga performed not: for he having 
subdued any kingdom, would put all the lords and 
governours to the sword. But this king granteth unto 
them not only life, but also yerely revenues, whereby to 
maintaine themselves in an honest and meane estate: 
in which regarde they all rest contented, and willingly 
submit themselves. 

Another is, in that he hath brought the husbandmen and 
pesants (by whose assistance & wealth all the pety-king- 
doms were after a sort susteined) unto such extreme 
poverty, that they have scarce wherewithall to keepe life 
and soule together: as likewise hee hath bereaved them 
of all kinde of weapons. 

The third is, because hee hath most streightly forbidden 
all contentions, seditions, frayes, and skirmishes. For 
whosoever be found culpable of this crime, they dye 
every man of them on both parties. If any escape by 
flight, their kinsefolks are punished in their stead; and 
for lacke of them, their servants; and for defalt of both 
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their next neighbours. If many were guilty, many are 
punished and suffer death: but hence it commeth to 
passe, that many innocent persons are constrained to 
die. And this severitie is the cause, why there are at 
this present so seldome frayes and contentions in Japan. 

The fourth is, that in administring of justice hee is 
most upright, without all respect either to his owne 
kindred, or to his ancient captaines, or the blood royall, 
or any of the Bonzii, bee they never so famous: and being 
once advertised of a crime, hee pardoneth no man. And 
albeit himselfe is exceedingly addicted to women, yet will 
he permit none of his subjects to have any concubines. 
For which cause not many dayes agoe, hee banished 
a Bonzio of great wealth, being in alliance and dignitie 
most neere unto himselfe. And being informed that all 
the Bonzii of Miacéd kept concubines, hee would have 
put them all to death, had not the. governour of Miacé 
promised, that hee would undertake to keepe them from 
offending any more in that kinde. Wherefore hee caused 
all the Bonzii every moneth to bee sworne, that they 
should live honestly upon paine of death: as also hee 
hath sworne the heads or superiors of all their religious 
houses under paine of death, to give up their names whom 
they most suspect of the foresayd crime. Hence it is, 
that all of them (if you regard their outward estate) live 
in extreme feare. 

The fift is, for that hee suffereth none of his souldiers, 
nor his great lordes to live in idlenesse. If there be no 
warres for their imployment, hee occupieth them in build- 
ing of stately palaces, and in raising new fortresses, or 
in repairing and strengthening of olde, and also in per- 
forming other notable workes, to the ornament of Japan, 
and to his owne lasting honour. So that at this present 
neere unto Miacé there are thirtie thousand men imployed 
‘about the building of one castle; and in the citie of 
Bozacca above an hundred thousand: which imployments 
afforde them neither place nor time to practise any 
rebellions. 

The sixt is his altering of governments: for hee re- 
mooveth his governours from one extreme part of Japan 
to another. 

The seventh, for that unto his souldiers (besides the 
ordinarie pay continually allotted unto them for their 
service) in time of warre hee alloweth victuals at his owne 
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costes. Wherof it commeth to passe, that hee effecteth 
whatsoever hee thinkes good by their meanes. Neither 
hath hee hitherto waged any warre, wherein his enemie 
was not vanquished, according to his owne desire: this 
late warre of China onely excepted, which farre sur- 
mounted all his forces. Howbeit in the kingdome of 
Coray hee maintaineth as yet great garisons, as well to 
keepe his honour, as to constraine the Chinians to sue 
for peace. 

The eighth is, in that hee curbeth and restraineth 
persons of ambitious and aspiring mindes, who (as hee 
conjectureth) after his death might worke some innova- 
tions in the common wealth, or disturbe the kingdomes. 

The ninth is, because hee hath on no side within foure 
or five dayes journey of Miacd, any mightie or industrious 
captaine or governour. 

The tenth and last is, for that hee hath brought his 
yeerely revenues to two millions of gold. 

By these courses and meanes, wee are in good hope 
that firme peace will be established in all these king- 
domes, and also that a fit way will be prepared, for the 
conversion of all the great lordes unto Christian religion. 


A briefe note concerning an extreme Northerne province 
of Japan called Zuegara, situate thirtie dayes journey 
from Miacdé, which argueth the Isle of Japan to be of 
greater extension Northward, then it is ordinarily de- 
scribed in maps, or supposed to be: together with 
mention of a certaine nation of Tartars called Jeza 
inhabiting on the maine to the North of China, never 
heard of in these parts before: taken out of an Epistle 
written 1596 from Japan by Fryer Luis Frois unto 
Claudius Aquaviva, &c. Printed in Latine at Mentz in 
Germanie 1599. 


Not many dayes ago was baptized a certaine honourable 
personage called John Vongui the sonne of Taigarandono, 
who is governour of a certaine princedome situate on the 
borders of Japan towardes the North, being distant from 
Miacé thirtie dayes journey. 

And after a few lines it followeth. 

This Taigorandono being the most Northerly governour 
in all Japan hath traffique with the Jezi, who are a nation 
of Tartars, which from the maine continent resort unto the 
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Isle of Mateumai, being about twelve or fifteene leagues 
distant from the foresayd Northerly princedome of 
Zuegara; where they sell fishes, the skinnes of beasts, 
and certaine herbes of the sea used by the Japonians for 
foode, with other such like commodities. On the other 
side the said Jezi Tartari buy of the Japonians, cloth to 
make them garments, with weapons and other instru- 
ments. These Tartars (they say) are a most barbarous 
kinde of people, of a browne colour, with long haire on 
their heads and beardes like the Moscovites: they 
live by hunting and fishing, and neglect husbandry. This 
Northerly princedome of Zuegara (as the sayd governour 
reported to our Fathers) aboundeth with excellent grapes 
both black and white, which without the labour of man 
grow naturally in all places, and he promised the Fathers 
to bring some of these vines to Miacd, that they might 
be planted there. 


Advertisements touching the shippes that goe from Sivil 
to the Indies of Spaine; together with some notes of 
the Contractation house in Sivil. 


Your Pilot must be examined in the Contractation house, 
and allowed by such as be appointed for the examination 
of Pilots, that hee be a sufficient man to take the charge 
in hand, and that which belongeth thereunto, and to 
governe and lead the same ship directly by his onely 
commandement to such ports as are convenient for the 
voyage that hee taketh in hand. 

You must have a Master, that must give in sureties to 
the value of 6000 dukats: and such as be his sureties 
must be landed men, and their lands worth to the value 
of that summe aforesayd, if the sayd ship be betweene 
three or foure hundred tunnes. And if shee be more 
or lesse of burthen, then he must give sureties of a greater 
summe or lesse, according to the proportion of her 
burden. 

He shall in all his voyage give a just and true accompt 
of all such goods, and marchandizes, as shall in all that 
voyage come into the ship: as also of such plate and 
money, as shalbe registred in the Kings Register, apper- 
tayning to the King, or any other particuler marchant : 
and if any default be, hee or his sureties are to pay all such 
losses as thereof shall growe: as also to see the mariners 
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payed well and truely, the third part of all such fraights, - 
as the sayde shippe shall get going and comming. 

The ship being fraighted by her merchants, the Master 
shall take order that there be sufficient mariners abourd 
her to take in such lading from time to time, as the 
marchant shall send to her: And also the Purser must be 
a man sufficient of abilitie to take, & to give account cf 
all such goods, marchandize, silver and golde, as shall 
come in and out of the sayd shippe that present voyage, 
as also give sureties of 1500 dukats at the least to come 
backe from the Indies in the said shippe, and not to tarrie 
three, if hee live. 

The Master must provide a perfect mariner called a 
Romager, to raunge, and bestow all marchandize in such 
place as is convenient: and that it be not put in place, 
where it may perish for lack that it be not fast, sure, and 
drie, according to the qualitie and forme of the sayd 
marchandize. 

When it is all bestowed, and the shippe able to beare 
no more, than a mariner called the Countermaster, or 
Masters mate, hath charge to locke fast the hatches, that 
none of the marchants wines, or oyles, or any other kind 
of marchandize be robbed or spoyled by the mariners. 
And if it fortune that any bee so spoyled, then the 
mariners are to pay for it out of the third part of all the 
whole fraight of the shippe that doth appertaine to the 
sayd marchants. 

The shippe being laden, goeth to the port wherehence 
she saileth to goe towards the Indies called S. Lucar, and 
there one of the chiefe Judges of the Contractation house 
commeth downe to dispatch the shippes that goe together 
in that fleete. And that Judge goeth abourd every ship, 
and with him hee doth carrie an expert mariner or two 
called Visitors of the shippes, to know whether the sayd 
shippe or ships be well tackled: whether they have men 
sufficient : and in every ship every mans name is taken, 
and if he have any marke in the face, or hand or arme, it 
is written by a Notarie (as well as his name) appertaining 
to the Contractation house, appointed for these causes. 
Also the Master is bound to bring backe every mariner 
againe, and to leave none behinde him there, upon great 
paines, unlesse he be a passenger appointed by the King 
at the court, and bringeth his licence from thence for the 
same purpose. 
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The ship must be well appointed with ordinance of 
brasse, and yron, according to The orders of their house, 
of that there must want nothing, and every ship is 
appointed according to her burthen in all kinde of artil- 
lerie, as peeces of brasse and yron, hand-guns, cross- 
bowes, pikes, swords, daggers, targets, and for all 
ordinance double shot, with powder, with new cables and 
ankers sufficient for the voyage. And moreover it is 
ordeined, that the shippes have double sailes, that is, that 
they bee thorowly sayled, and moreover all newe sayles 
of fore-sayle, and maine-sayle, of coarse, and bonnet newe 
made, and kept in some driefat or chest in the same ship; 
that if the weather take the one from them, the other may 
be in readines. 

Every ship must have their master sworne before the 
sayd Judge of the Contratacion, that all this is in a readi- 
nesse in the shippe, as also so many newe pipes of fresh 
water, so many buttes of good rackt wine, so many kintals 
of bread, so many jarres of oyle, so many jarres or Botijas 
of vineger, so much flesh, so much fish, and such quan- 
titie of every kinde of victuall, as the burthen of the shippe 
requireth, wherein every shippe according to her great- 
nesse is appointed by The ordinances of the house: Also 
sO many gunners, sO many mariners, so many gromettes, 
so many pages, and so many souldiers. Then all these 
aforesaide matters being under Register by the notarie 
and all things prepared for the voyage, the Judge doeth 
command the masters to hoyse up the yards acrosse unto 
the howndes of the mastes; and many times, if they per- 
ceive the shippe to be walty and overladen, as many 
covetous masters doe, then hee hangeth the boates in the 
fore and maine tackle, to see whether the sayd shippe 
will make any helde downewarde, in laying downe her 
side: if she doe helde, he commandeth barkes abourd, to 
discharge her of such lading, as is thought to be too 
much in her: and there can no ship depart before they 
cary the Register of the said Judges, howe that shee goeth 
by their order : and every shippe carieth her owne Register, 
and in the Register the quantitie of al the goods that are 
laden in her, and if there be any more goods, they be 
forfayted in the Indies, both shippe and goods. 

The masters are bound to keepe the course that the 
Admiral doeth leade, and every shippe to follow her, and 
shee must goe alwayes in the Sea before all the rest of the 
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fleete, and by night cary light, that all may knowe where 
she goeth. The viceadmirall must come behinde all, and 
so every shippe in the fleete before her: if any be ill of 
sayle, all are bounde to fit their sayles in such order, that 
they goe no faster then she doeth. 

The Admiral and the viceadmirall goe never but halfe 
laden, but very well armed of men, and artillery, three 
times double and more then any of the other have: 
because they may help to defend all the rest, if neede doe 
require: and the dead freight of these two shippes is 
alwayes borne upon the whole goods that are laden in 
the fleete, as also at the least there be two hundred soul- 
diers in every of these two shippes besides the mariners, 
great gunners, gromettes, and other officers. 

The voyages bee so appointed, that alwayes they goe 
and come in the best of Summer, and bee there all the 
winter in the ports to discharge their lading and recharge 
backe againe. ee 

The ships that are Admirall and viceadmirall be neither 
the greatest nor the smallest shippes, but of 3 hundreth 
or 4 hundreth tunnes at the most: but they be very good 
saylers, and strong chosen for the purpose, to sayle well 
and to beare good store of ordinance. In these two 
shippes are alwayes going and comming, two good knights 
men of warre, and Captaines and souldiers expert in the 
warres. 

And in every other ship is a Captaine, which ruleth in 
all causes of controversie, or fights in the seas; the Pilot 
directeth onely in government and leading the shippe to 
her port. 

All the Captaines, Masters, Pilots, Maryners, and pas- 
sengers, and all others bee obedient to the two shippes, 
sO appoynted to passe: they doe, as in all other com- 
mandements what is by them appoynted, having power 
to hang, or doe any justice upon any man, as to them 
seemeth good at sea, and this is the last commandement 
upon payne of death, if the General please. 

Concerning the Contractation house, there are therein 
sixe Judges of the highest sort. 

There are visitours of shippes, as it is sayd before, to 
see whether the ships goe in order well, and sufficient in 
al things: and what manner of men the Masters of the 
ships and Pilots are, whether they be able to answere to 
all such articles, as the reader is able to objecte unto them, 
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in matters of Navigation: if they be not found sufficient, 
they are not admitted to take charge. 

The master must knowe whether the ship be sufficiently 
calked, tackled, and furnished in all things accordingly, as 
with mastes, sayles, cables, ankers, and all other necessary 
furniture: that at such time as any of the high judges 
with their ordinary visitours appointed for such causes doe 
come, there be nothing found out of order or lacking, 
according to The booke of orders, which every shippe 
proportionable to her burthen ought to have, which is not 
unknowen to any of the masters, being in writing common 
among them: and all the charge given to the Master and 
Pilot serveth onely to conduct the ship from port to port. 

The counter Master, or masters mate is obedient in all 
things whereunto hee shall bee commanded by the master 
and Pilote, and at his commandement are all the maryners 
of the ship. 

The shippes commonly goe deeper laden from Spaine, 
then our shippes doe in any voyage. 


The order of the Carena given to the ships that go out 
of Spaine, to the Indies. 


THE shippe of what burthen soever shee bee must give 
a Carena, as they call it in the Spanish tongue, which is 
in English, shee must be throughly calked, and fortified, 
as well with carpenters to set knees into her, and any 
other tymbers appertaining to the strengthening of a 
shippe, as with calking: which is to put occam into her 
sides; and that kinde of calking is not used, as ours is 
here in England; but first before they put in any threede 
of occam, they with certaine crooked yrons, with an 
hammer in one hande, and the crooked yron in the other, 
doe forcibly pull out all the olde threede that hath bene 
in the shippe the voyage before, and so drive in new. 

If the seame of the shippe be worne to any bredth, as 
many olde shippes be, by reason of often raking them, 
upon that seame there is ‘clapt a piece of caste leade, 
nayled upon the calking, and seame with speciall nayles, 
which leade is cast a handes bredth, and as thinne as may 
bee for the same purpose, and at every voyage it is taken 
off and renued, and by that meanes their shippes are 
very stanch a yeere or two. 

The Carenero or the Calker doeth give in suerties, that 
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if the shippe so cast over, as they doe commonly use to 
cast them, in such sort as any man may goe drie upon the 
keele, as I have done, and without any butte, pipe, or any 
other kinde of timber under her sides, more then with 
counter-poyze of stones in her, made within certaine 
timber as though it were a cheste; and with the stones 
the Carenero doeth bring her as hee will, high and low, 
leaning, or rysing: and if shee miscarrie in her Carena, 
then is the Carenero bound, if it bee either by fire, water, 
or sinking, or any other misfortune, to pay for the valew 
of the ship. 

The Carena of a shippe of one hundred tunnes being 
done so substantially as they use to doe it, will cost two 
hundred Duckets, of two hundred tunnes, foure hundred 
Duckets, of three hundred tunnes; sixe hundred Duckets, 
and so according to the greatnesse of the shippe. 

It would be done here in England for one third part of 
the money, by reason that the necessaries that goe to it 
are better cheape here by much, and the calkers farre 
better cheape by two parts. 

This Carena may not be given at any hand but in 
a river where no tempest can arise, as in this river of 
London in such a place, where at al times the sayd ship 
may ride aflote: it may not be done in any dangerous 
harbour, where the winde may bring up the waves of the 
Sea, neither where the Sea may heave and set. 

The calking of Sivill is so substantially done, that in 
one day one calker doeth not throughly calke past one 
yarde and an halfe in one seame, or two yardes at the 
most, and to that he doeth, the master calker is at hand to 
oversee him, and this done, the Carenero doeth with his 
ballast set her upright, and so shee beginneth to lade. 


The examination of the Masters and Pilots which saile in 
the Fleetes of Spaine to the West Indies: Written in 
the Spanish tongue by Pedro Dias a Spanish pilot taken 
by Sir Richard Grinville 158s. 


First they make suit unto the Pilot major (who at this 
present is called Alonzo de Chiavez) that he would admit 
them to examination, because they are naturall Spaniards, 
and sufficient for the same. 

Hereupon the Pilot major commandeth the party to be 
examined, to give information that he is a mariner, and 
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well practized in those parts, about which hee desireth to 
be examined. And then immediately he bringeth five or 
sixe pilots before examined to give testimonie that he is 
a good mariner, and sufficient to become a pilot, that he 
is a Spaniard borne, and that he is not of the race of the 
Moores, Jewes or Negros. 

Having made this information, hee presenteth it unto 
the Pilot major. And the Pilot major seeing the infor- 
mation to be good, willeth the Kings publique reader of 
navigation (who is now Roderigo Zamorano) to admit 
him to his lectures. Whither there doe resort foureteene 
or fifteene persons that desire to be examined: and they 
come to a certaine house which the kings reader hath 
appointed unto him for the same purpose, at eight of the 
clocke in the morning: and then they stay two houres, 
and two houres likewise in the afternoone: in one of which 
houres Zamorano readeth unto them, and in the other 
they aske one another many particulars concerning the 
art of navigation in the presence of the said kings reader : 
and him that answereth not to the purpose the sayd reader 
instructeth more perfectly, and telleth him how every- 
thing is. And this exercise continueth two moneths, 
during which time the examinates must not faile to bee 
present twise in a day, as is aforesaid. 

And having heard the kings reader those two moneths, 
they resort then unto the hall of examination which is in 
the Contractation house, where there are assembled the 
Pilot major and divers other pilots, to the number of 
25 at the least; who all sitting there in order, the Pilot 
major demandeth of him that would be examined, of what 
part of the Indies he desireth to be examined : Whereto 
the examinate answereth, that he would bee examined 
concerning Nueva Espanna, or of Nombre de Dios and 
Tierra Firma. And others that are not experienced in 
those partes, crave to be examined of Santo Domingo, 
Puerto rico, and Cuba. 

Then the Pilot major commandeth the examinate to 
spread a sea-chart upon the table, and in the presence of 
the other pilots to depart or shewe the course from the 
barre of Sant Lucar to the Canarie-Islands, and from 
thence to the Indies, till he come to that place whereof 
he is to bee examined, and then also to returne backe 
to the barre of Sant Lucar in Spaine, from whence he 
departed. Also the Pilot major asketh him, if when he 
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saileth upon the sea, hee be taken with a contrary wind, 
what remedie he is to use, that his ship be not too much 
turmoiled upon the sea? And the examinate answereth 
him aswell as he can. 

Then one of the other pilotes opposeth him about the 
rules of the Sunne and of the North-starre, and how hee 
ought to use the declination of the Sunne at all times of 
the yeere: whom the examinate is bound to answere in 
every thing that hee demandeth. Then another asketh 
him of the signes and markes of those lands which lye 
in his way to that haven whereof he is examined. And 
then another demandeth, that if his mastes should be 
broken by tempest, what remedy hee would use. Others 
aske him, if his ship should take a leake, to the hazarding 
of the lives of himselfe and his company, what remedy 
he would find to stop the same with least danger? Others 
aske him, what remedy, if his rudder should chance to 
faile? Others oppose him about the-account of the Moone 
and of the tides? Others aske him if a Pirate should 
take him and leave him destitute of his Chart, his Astro- 
labe, and his other instruments serving to take the height 
of the Sunne and of the starre, what course hee would 
take in that extremitie? Others demand other questions 
needfull for a mariner to know, which desireth to be a 
pilot. Unto all which the examinate is very attentive, and 
answereth to every particular. 

After they have all asked him so much as they think 
expedient, they bid him depart out of the hall, to the ende 
that every one of them may severally bee sworne upon a 
booke, that they will speake the trueth. Then they put 
into a certaine vessell of silver standing there for the 
same purpose so many beanes, and so many peason as 
there are pilots within the hall: and every one putting his 
hand into the vessell in order, he that thinketh the partie 
examined to be sufficient, taketh up a beane, and he that 
thinketh him not sufficient, taketh up a pease. And after 
that all have taken out what they please, the Pilot major 
looketh what voyces the examinate hath: and if he finde 
him to have as many voyces for him as against him, he 
commandeth him to make another voyage: but if he hath 
more voyces for him then against him, then they give him 
letters testimoniall of his examination signed by the Pilot 
major, by the kings reader, and the secretary, and sealed 
with the seale of the Contractation house. And upon the 
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receipt of these letters testimoniall, the new pilot giveth 
a present unto the Pilot major, and the kings reader, for 
their gloves and hennes, every one according to his abilitie, 
which is ordinarily some two or three ducats. 

And then he may take upon him to be pilot in any ship 
whatsoever, unto that place for which he was examined : 
and if he finde in the Indies any ship under the charge 
of a pilot not before examined, hee may put him out of 
his office, and may himself take charge of that ship for 
the same wages that the other pilot agreed for. 

The pilots wages for making a voyage outward and 
homeward is according to the burther of the ship. If 
she be of roo tunnes, hee hath 200 or 250 ducats: and 
if shee bee of 4oo or 500 tunnes, he taketh for his wages 
500 or 550 ducates : and if she be bigger, he hath a greater 
allowance: over and besides all which, he hath every day 
while he remaineth on land, foure reals for his diet. And 
the greater shippes are alwayes committed unto the more 
ancient pilots, because they are of greater experience and 
better skill, then the yonger sort which newly take upon 
them to be pilots. 

The pilot undertaketh no farther travell nor care, but 
in directing the course or navigation: for the masters of 
the ships take charge of the freighting and preparing 
their ships, and to pay the mariners, and to doe all things 
needefull for the ship; for the pilot commeth not unto 
the shippe, untill the visitours come to visite the same, 
to see whether he hath all things necessary for the voyage. 

The visitours are foure men which are appoynted by 
the king, and these are men of great understanding : anid 
they come to visite the shippes before they take in their 
lading, to see whether they be well prepared to make the 
voyage. And after the ships bee laden, they returne 
againe to visite them the second time, to see whether 
they have all things necessary, according to the orders 
of the Contractation house: and whether they have all 
their mariners, victuals, pouder, shot, and ordinance, and 
all other things necessary for the voyage. And if they 
want any thing, they charge them upon grievous penalties, 
to provide the same before they set out of the haven. 

The ships that goe to the Indies are wont eche of them 
to have with them a Notarie, whose charge is to keepe 
a note of remembrance of all the marchandise which is 
laden in the ship, and to take the marks thereof, therby 
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to deliver the commodities in the ship to their particular 
owners, after they have finished their voyage, and he 
serveth likewise to make willes, and other instruments, 
which are wont to be made by a Notarie, if any man 
chanceth to fall sicke. And his wages in eche voyage 1s 
as much as the wages of two mariners. 

The Generall of the fleetes useth continually, after hee 
is arrived in the Indies, to send into Spaine a barke of 
Aviso, to advertise the king of the state of his arrivall ; 
And after the fleetes be ready to come home, he dis- 
patcheth another pinnesse of Aviso to certifie them how 
the fleetes are now ready to set saile, with other par- 
ticularities. There go with the fleetes two great ships, 
the one as Admirall, the other as Viceadmirall, of the 
burthen of 400 or 500 tunnes, which carry nothing but 
victuals and souldiers for the wafting of the rest of the 
fleete, and these are payd out of the marchandize which 
come in the fleete, after the.rate of one in the hundred, 
and sometime at one and an halfe in the hundred. 


There is in the Contractation house of Sivil a table which 
serveth for an Aranzel, or table of rate or taxation, 
written in letters of gold, wherein the values of all kind 
of marchandize, which are embarqued for the Indies, 
are set downe. 


By this table a man may know how many Botijas or jarres 
make a tunne of wine, or how many packes, or how many 
quintals, or how many barrels, or how many chests make 
a tunne. 

And all marchandize have their rates set downe, to pay 
the king his customes and the Master his due fraight. 

And therein is set up in writing that no Master may 
carry any passenger to the Indies, without licence, 
especially no learned men, nor any fryer, or clergyman, 
nor any body else without licence of the king: nor any 
strangers not borne in the kingdomes of Spaine. 

Moreover, that they may not carry away any mar- 
chandize not comprized in the foresaid orders, under paine 
of death: and that all goods which they carry with them, 
they ought to carry the same registred; under paine of 
death. 

Furthermore, that no Master nor Pilot may carry any 
Chart, nor Astrolabe, nor Crosse-staffe, nor regiment, 
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without they bee signed and sealed by the Pilot major 
Alonzo de Chiavez, and the Cosmographer the kings 
reader Rodrigo Zamorano. 

Moreover, that going in company with the fleete, they 
doe and obey all such things, as their Generall shall 
command them, under paine of death. 


Written by me Pedro Dias borne in the Isle of 
Palma one of the Canaries, upon the request 
and gratification of M. Richard Hakluyt, in 
February 1586. 


APPENDIX. 
Sir Francis Drake and the Death of John Doughty. 


From the Narrative of John Cooke, in “The World 
Encompassed,” Hakluyt Society, 1854. 


Wuen Master Drake had done,—My mastars, qd. he, 
you may se whether this fellowe (Doughty) hathe sowght 
my discredite or no, and what shuld hereby be ment but 
the very ovarthrowe of the vyadge, as first by takynge 
away of my good name, and altogethar discreditinge me, 
and then my lyfe, which I beinge bereved of what then 
will you do, you wilbe fayne one to drinke an othars blod, 
and so to returne agayne vnto yowr contrye, you will 
nevar be able to find the way thethar: and now my mastars 
consyder what a great voyadge we are lyke to make, the 
lyke was nevar made out of England, for by the same 
the worst in this flete shall become a gentleman, and yf 
this voyadge go not forward, whiche I can not se how 
posseble it shulde yf this man lyve, what a reproache it 
wilbe, not only vnto owr contrye but especially vnto vs, 
the very symplest here may consider of. Therefore my 
mastars they that thinke this man worthy to dye let them 
with me hold vpp theyr hands, and they that thinke him 
not worthye to dye hold downe theyr hands. 

At the whiche dyvers that envyed his former felicite 
hilde vp theyr hands, some other agayne for feare of his 
severitie sticked not to lyfte theyr hands (althowghe 
agaynst theyr hartes), but some agayne lyffted up theyr 
hands and very hartes vnto the Lorde to delyver vs of 
this tyranous and cruell tirant, who vpon the same 
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comynge to his former judgement seate pronounced hym 
the childe of deathe, and perswadyd hym withall that he 
would by thes means make hym the servaunt of God. 
And sayd fardar yf any man could betwene that and the 
next morrowe devyse any waye that myght save his lyfe 
he would here it, and wisheh hym hym selfe to devyse 
some waye for his own savegarde. Well, Generall, qd. 
he, seinge it is come to this passe that I se yow would 
have me made awaye, I pray yow cary me with you to 
the Perwe and there set me a shore. No trewly, Mastar 
Dowghty, I can not answere it to hir Maiestie yf I shuld 
so do. But how saye yow, Thomas Dowghty, yf any 
man will warrant me to be saffe from your hands and 
will vndartake to kepe yow, sure yow shall see what I 
will saye vnto yow. Mastar Dowghty then lokynge on 
Mastar Wyntar, sayd vnto hym, Mastar Wyntar will yow 
be so good as to vndertake this for me. Then Mastar 
Wintar sayd vnto Mastar Drake, that he shuld be saffe 
of his person, and he would warrant hym yf he dyd comytt 
hym to his custodye. Then Drake a litle pawsynge sayd, 
Loe then, my mastars, qd. he, we must thus doe, we 
must nayle him closse vndar the hatches and returne home 
agayne without makynge any voyadge, and yf youw will 
do so say your mindes. Then a companye of desperate 
banckwrouptes that could not lyve in theyr contrye with- 
out the spoyle of that as others had gotten by the swete 
of theyr browes, cryed, God forbyde, good Generall, 
whiche voyce was no les attentively herde, for there nedyd 
no spure to a willing horse. Thus wyllynge Mastar 
Dowghtye to prepare for his deathe, and havynge geven 
hym one hole dayes respite to set all things in order, he 
ryse and departyd, alwayes promisonge that his con- 
tinuall prayers to God shuld not cease that it would please 
God to put into his heade how he might do hym good. 
But he had so often afore sworn that he would hange 
hym, that I think at this present he ment to do hym 
little good. 

Thus Mastar Dowghty continuyng all this nyght, the 
next day, and the second nyght in his prayers, excepte 
some smale tyme that he vsed in setting his worldly. 
busynes in some staye, and distributinge to suche as he 
thowghte good suche things as he ther had with hym, 
was the ij. day of Julij comandyd to prepare hym selfe and 
to make hym ready to dye. Then Mastar Dowghtye, with 
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a more cherefoll countenance then evar he had in all his 
lyfe to them showe, as one that dyd altogethar contempne 
lyffe, prayed hym that ere he dyed he might receyve the 
sacrament, which was not only grauntyd him, but Drake 
hyme selfe offered to accompany hym to the Lords table, 
for the whiche Mastar Dowghtye gave hym herty thanks, 
never wens * termyng hym then my good capitayne. 

Mastar Drake with all offered hym to make choyse of 
his owne deathe, as yf he would, and for that he sayde he 
was a gentleman he shuld but losse his heade; the whiche 
kynde of deathe was moost agreable to his minde, in as 
muche as he must nedes dye. And trwly I hard say that 
Mastar Drake offered hym, yf he would that he shuld be 
shotten to deathe with a pece, and that he hym selfe 
woulde do that exployte and so he shuld dye of the hands 
of a gentleman. But in fyne they together receyved the 
Lords suppere, the which I do even assure my selfe, that 
he dyd take with as vncorruptyd a mynd as evar dyd any 
innocent of the worlde, for he sure shewed hym selfe to 
have all his affiance and onely trust in God, he shewed 
hym selfe so valiant in this extremyties as the worlde 
myght wonder at, he semed to have conquered deathe it 
selfe, and it was not sene that of all this daye before his 
deathe that evar he altered one jot his countenaunce, but 
kept it as stayde and fyrme as yf he had had some 
message to delyvar to some noble man. 

They havynge thus receyved the sacrament there was 
a banckett made suche as the place might yelde, and there 
they dyned togethar, in whiche tyme the place of execu- 
tion beinge made readye, aftar dynnar, as one not willing 
any longer to delaye the tyme, [he] told the Generall that 
he was readye assone as it pleased hym, but prayed hym 
that he myght speake aloane with hym a fewe words, 
with the whiche they ij. talked a parte the space of halfe 
a quarter of an howre, and then with bylls and staves 
he was browght to the place of execution where he shewyd 
hymselfe no les valyant then all the tyme afore, for first 
here knelynge on his knees, he first prayed for the quenes 
maiestie of England his sovreigne lady and mastres, he 
then prayed to God for the happy successe of this voyadge, 
and prayed to God to turne it to the profite of his contrye, 
he remembred also there dyvars his good frinds, and 
especially ser William Wyntar, prayenge Mastar John 

* Oy. wons, for once. 
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Wintar to comend hym to that good knyght, all which 
he did with so cherefull a countenaunce as yf he had gon 
to some great prepared banqwet, the whiche I sure thinke 
that he was fully resolved that God had provyded for hym. 

So at the laste, turnynge to the Generall, he sayde, 
Nowe, truly, I may say, as dyd ser Thomas More, that 
he that cuts of my heade shall have litle honestie, my 
necke is so shorte. So turnynge hym and lokynge aboute 
on the hole company, he desyred them all to forgyve hym, 
and especially some that he dyd perceyve to have dis- 
plasure borne them for his sake, whereof Thomas Cuttle 
was one, Hughe Smythe was anothar, and dyvars othars ; 
wher vpon Smithe prayed hym to say before the Generall 
then, whither evar they had any conference togethar that 
might sound to his preiudice or detriment? he toke it at 
his deathe that neythar he nor anye man els evar practized 
any trecherye towards the Generall with hym, neyther dyd 
he hym selfe evar thinke any villanous thowght against 
hym. Then he prayed hym to be good vnto the same 
Hughe Smith and to forgyve hym for his sake. So the 
Generall sayd, Well, Smithe, for.Mastar Dowghtyes sake, 
and at his request, I forgyve the, but by the lyffe of God, 
qd. he, I was determyned to have neyled thye ears to the 
pyllary and to have cut them of; but become a honest man 
hereafter. So then Mastar Dowghtye imbrasyng the 
Generall, namynge hym his good Capitayne, bad hym 
farewell, and so byddynge the hole company farewell, he 
layde his heade to the bloke, the whiche beinge stricken 
of, Drake moaste despightfully made the heade to be 
taken vp and shewed to the hole company, hymselfe 
sayenge, Loo, this is the end of traytors. 

So he beinge beryed and thes things finished, the whole 
company being togethar, Mastar Drake protested before 
God that what so evar he was shuld offend but the viij. 
parte that Dowghty had done shuld dye for it. He also 
protested and sware by the lyfe of God and the blessyd 
sacrament that he that day had receyved, that what so 
evar he were within the flete that dyd gyve a blowe shuld 
lose his hande without exception of any, and yet the next 
day it thus fortuned that Mastar Dowghtyes yongar 
brothar walkynge both solitary and mornefull as well for 
remembraunce of his brothars late deathe, as also weyenge 
the imynent perell hangynge ovar his owne head, as this 
consequence may purporte, there comes vnto hym Edward 
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Bright, a chefe supposed instrument of his brothars 
deathe, sayenge vnto hym, Gods wounds, thow vyllane, 
what knowest thow by my wyfe, and withall strake at 
hym with his rular, as of purpos to pyke a qwarell to 
hasten his end also. Why, Ned Bright, qd. he, thou 
seyst what case I ame in, I praye the let me alone, and 
with all bare of the blowe with his arme, where with the 
ruler brake, but Bright semynge very furious thrust hym 
in the face with the pece that remayned in his hand, the 
splynters where of entered an ynch into his face, presently 
vppon the whiche he went vnto the Generall to complayne 
of Bryght. Why, John Dowghtye qd. he, (without 
havenge any regard of his othe the day before made,) Ned 
Bright will lye open to your revenge in England, for I 
dare say thy brothar dyd belye her when he sayde that she 
had an yle name in Cambridge. Then myght every man 
well perceyve the litle ment honestie, and then might a 
blynd man have sene the ruyne of the voyadge even at 
hand, for how can God, or how wyll he prosper that 
goverment where no justice is, but eythar extreme tirany, 
or favourable partialitie. 

All these things thus ovarpassed, he wylled and 
streightly cOmandyd the hole company to be ready to 
receyve the next Sonday followynge, sayenge that he 
would have all olde qwarells what so evar betwene any 
man to be forgeven, and that what so evar he were that 
from that tyme forth shuld abrayde any man with any 
thinge paste he would lay suche and so hevy punyshement 
on hym as shuld be a teryble example to the hole flete 
(which I thinke might have bene kepte yf tym selfe had 
not first broken it), and also every man c6maunded to 
confesse hym vnto Mastar Fletcher, who, yf he gave as 
frendly and holsome consell vnto every othar man as he 
dyd vnto me, no dowbte but he was to be allowed a good 
prelate, for I cam vnto hym for that I had some grudge 
to some one man in the fleete, but would for feare of ther 
tiranyes in that place cover it, sayde vnto hym, Mastar 
Fletchar, I shuld be very lothe to receyve on Sonday, for 
that my conscience will not permit me. Whi, qd. Mastar 
Fletchar? For that, qd. I, I have some suche grudge 
in conscience that I can not. What, is it agaynst any in 
the fleett? I answered hym, No. Why then, qd. he, 
I warrant yow yow may receyve with a good conscience. 
But trwly vntyll this tyme I had thowght that the same 
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God had rulyd there that we do honor in England. vet 
let Mastar Flecher preache what he will, 1 am throwghly 
perswaded that yf we had not affied in the same good God 
that we worshipe here, we had nevar agayne sene our 
contry. a 

But how we were heare at this present oppressed with 
cold by the vehemency of wyntar and owr spare diete 
agreable vnto the same, the sycknes that at this tyme dyd 
begynne to growe on owr men and so continuyd, may be 
a witnes. Yet amonge the rest I found this good favour 
at the General’s hands, that I was kept ashore but a fort- 
nyght or lytle more in my dublet and my hosse without 
my gowne or eny thinge els to kepe me warme, but to 
lye every nyght on the colde grownde, and beinge in that 
tyme at the ships syde once for to have fetchet it, and 
could neythar be suffered to come in to fetche it nor any 
man suffered to delyvar it me, I know not wherefore 
excepte it were for that I harde Mastar Dowghty speke 
more good of hym then evar he wyll here aftar deserve 
agaynst any man, but trwely I thanke hym muche for it, 
for he hardened me well agaynst suche tyme of service. 
Thus, with Gods helpe, I pertely deceyved hym at that 
tyme, for he could not with colde kyll me, and for puttinge 
hym to fardar payne in that behalfe I hope here aftar well 
ynowghe to watche hym. 

But now the xj. of August, he agayne cOmaundyd the 
company to be a shore, for that he had some mattar of 
importance to say vnto them. This day the company were 
accordingly set a shore, who wayted his comynge, who 
presently vpon his comynge a shore entered into a tent, 
one syde of the which was layde open, the companye the 
bettar to se and heare whate myght be sayde; and he 
callynge Mastar Wyntar on one syde of hym and John 
Thomas on thothar syde, his man layde in before hym 
a greate paper boke, and withall Mastar Fletcher offered 
hym selfe to make a sermon. Nay, softe, Mastar Fletchar 
(qd. he) I must preache this day my selfe, althowghe I 
have small skyll in preachinge. Well, be all the company 
here, ye or not. Answere was made that they war ail 
there. Then comanded he every ships company severally 
to stand togethar, whiche was also done. Then sayde he, 
My mastars, I ame a very badd orrator, for my brynginge 
vp hath not bene in learnynge, but what so I shall here 
speke, let anye man take good notice of what I shall say, 
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and let hym write it downe, for I will speke nothinge but 
I wyll answere it in England, yea and before hir maiestie, 
and I have it here alredy set downe: but whethar it were 
in his boke, as he made mention of, I knowe not, but this 
was the effecte of and very neare the words. 

Thus it is, my mastars, that we are very far from owr 
contry and frinds, we are compassed in on every syde 
with owr enemyes, wherefore we are not to make small 
reconynge of a man, for we can not have a man yf we 
would gyve for hym ten thousand pounds. Wherefore we 
muste have these mutines and discords that are growne 
amongest vs redrest, for by the lyfe of God it dothe even 
take my wytes from me to thinke on it; here is suche con- 
troversye betwene the saylars and the gentlemen, and 
suche stomakynge betwene the gentlemen and saylars, that 
it dothe even make me madd to here it. But, my mastars, 
I must have it lefte, for I must have the gentleman to 
hayle and draw with the mariner, and the maryner with 
the gentleman. What, let us show owr selvs all to be 
of a company, and let vs not gyve occasyon to the enemye 
to reioyce at owr decaye and ovarthrowe. I would know 
hym that would refuse to set his hand to a roape, but 
I know there is not any suche heare; and as gentlemen 
are verye necesarye for governements sake in the voyadge, 
so have I shipte them for that, and to some farthar 
intent, and yet thwghe I knowe saylars to be the most 
envyous people of the worlde, and so vnruly without 
governement, yet may not I be without them. Also yf 
there be any here willinge to returne home let me vnder- 
stand of them, and heare is the Marigolde, a shipe that 
I can very well spare, I will furnishe her to suche as will 
returne with the moaste credite I can gyve them, eythar 
to my lettars or any way els; but let them take hede that 
they goo homeward, for yf I fynd them in my way I will 
surely synke them, therefore you shall have tyme to con- 
syder here of vntill to morow, for by my trothe I must 
nedes be playne with yow. I have taken that in hand 
that I knowe not in the worlde how to goo thrwghe with 
all, it passethe my capacitie, it hathe even bereaved me 
of my wytts to thinke on it. 

Well, yet the voice was that none would returne, they 
wolde all take suche parte as he dyd. Well, then, my 
mastars, qd. he, cam yow all forth with yowr good wylls 
or no. They aunswered, that they cam all withe theyr 
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wills. At whose hands, my mastars, loke yow to receyve 
yowr wages. At yowrs, answered the companyes. Then, 
qd. he, how say yow, will yow take wages or stand to my 
curtesye? At yowr curtesye, qd. the companyes, for we 
knowe not, qd. some, what wages to aske. Then he 
comaunded the steward of the elezabeth presentle there 
to lay downe the key of the rome, whiche he dyd. Then 
turnynge hym vnto Mastar Wyntar, he sayd, Mastar 
Wyntar, I do here descharge yow of yowr captayneshipe 
of the E.; and yow, John Thomas, of the Marygolde ; 
and yow, Thomas Hood, of yowr mastarshipe in the 
Pellicane; and yow, William Markham, of the E.; and 
Nicholas Antonye, of the Marigold; and, to be brefe, I 
do here dyscharge every officere of all offices what so 
evar. Then Mastar Wyntar and John Thomas asked hym 
what shuld move hym so to displace them. He asked 
whithar they could make any reason why he shuld not do 
so. So willynge them to content them selves, he willed 
sylence in thos mattars, sayenge, ye se here the great 
disorders that we are here entered into, and althowghe 
some have already receyved condinge punishement as by 
deathe, who, I take God to wytnes, as yow all knowe, 
was to me as my othar hand; yet yow se ovar and 
besydes the rest, his owne mouthe did bewraye his 
trecherous dealinge, and se how trustinge in the syngu- 
larytie of his owne wytt, ovar reacht hym selfe at 
vnwares; but se what God woulde have done, for hir 
Maiestie cOmandyd that of all men my lorde Tresorar 
shuld have no knowledge of this voyadge, and to se that 
his owne mouthe hath declared that he hathe gyven hym 
a plott there of. But truly, my mastars, and as I am a 
gentleman, there shall no more dye, I wyll lay my hand 
on no more, althowghe there be heare that have deserved 
as muche as he; and so chargynge one Worrall that was 
there present, that his case was worse than Dowghtyes, 
who in Mastar Dowghtys extremytis was one of Drakes 
confellows, who humblynge hym selfe to Drake nowe 
vpon his knees, prayed hym to be good vnto hym. Well, 
well, Worrall, qd. he, yow and I shall talke well enowghe 
of this matter here aftar. 

Then he charged one John Audley with some ill 
dealyngs towards hym, but opened no mattar, but sayde 
he would talke with hym alone aftar dynnar. Here is 
some agayne, my mastars, not knowynge how els to dis- 
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credit me, say and affirme that I was set forthe on this 
voyadge by Mastar Hatton, some by Ser Wylliam 
Wintar, and some by Mastar Hawkes; but this is a 
company of ydle heads that have nothing cls to talke of. 
But, my mastars, I must tell yow I do honor them as my 
very good frinds, but to say that they were the settars 
forthe of this voyadge, or that it was by theyr meanes, 
I tell yow it was nothinge so, but indeede thus it was: my 
lorde of Essex wrote in my cémendations vnto secretorye 
Walsyngham more then I was worthy, but belyke I had 
deserved somewhate at his hands, and he thowght me 
in his lettars to be a fite man to sarve agaynst the 
Spanyards, for my practice and experience that I had in 
that trade, where vpon indede secretary Walsyngham 
dyd come to conferr with hym, and declared vnto hym 
that for that her Maiestie had receyved dyvers iniuries 
of the Kynge of Spayne, for the whiche she desyred to 
have some revenge; and with all he shewed me a plott 
(qd. he) willinge me to set my hand, and to noate downe 
where I thowght he myght moaste be anoyed; but I told 
hym some parte of my mynde, but refused to set my hand 
to any thinge, affirminge that hir Maiestie was mortall, 
and that yf it shuld please God to take hir Maiestie awaie, 
it myght be that some prince myght rayne that myght 
be in league with the Kynge of Spayne, and then wyll 
myne owne hand be a witnes agaynst my selfe. Then 
was I very shortly aftar and in an eveninge sent for vnto 
hir Maiestie by secretary Wallsyngham, but cam not to 
hir Maiestie that nyght, for that it was late; but the 
next daye comynge to hir presens, thes or the lyke words 
(as he sayd) Drake, So it is that I would gladly be 
revenged on the Kynge of Spayne, for dyvers iniuries that 
I have receyved, and sayd fardar that he was thonely man 
that myght do this exployte, and withall craved his advice 
therein. Who told hir Maiestie of the smale good that 
was to be done in Spayne, but thonly waye was to anoy 
hym by his Indyes. 

Then with many more words he shewed forthe a byll 
of hir Maiesties adventure of a 1000 crownes whiche he 
sayde at sometyme before that hir Maiestie dyd gyve hym 
towards his chargs, he showed also a byll of Mastar 
Hattons adventure, and dyvers lettars of credit that had 
past in his behalfe, but he nevar let them come out of his 
owne hands. He sayde also that hir Maiestie dyd swere 
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by hir crowne that yf any with in her realme dyd gyve 
the Kynge of Spayne hereof to vndarstond (as she sus- 
pected but too) they shuld lose theyr heades therefore. 
And now, my mastars, qd. he, let vs consydre what we 
have done, we have now set togethar by the eares thre 
myghty princes, as first her Maiestie, the Kyngs of Spayne 
and Portyngale, and yf this voyadge shulde not have good 
successe, we shuld not only be a skornynge or a reproche- 
full scoffinge stoke vnto our enemyes, but also a greate 
blott to owr hole contry for evar, and what trivmpthe 
would it be to Spayne and Portyngale, and agayne the 
lyke would nevar be atempted. 

And so restorynge every man agayne to his former 
office he ended, thus showynge the company thot he would 
satisfye every man or els he would sell all that evar he 
had vnto his sherte, for, qd. he, I have good reason to 
promyse and ame best able to performe it, for I have 
some what of myne owne in: England, and bysyds that 
I have as muche adventure in this voyadge as thre of the 
best what so evar, and yf it so be that I nevar come 
home, yet wyll her Maiestie paye every man his wages, 
whom indede yow and we all come to serve, and for to 
saye yow come to serve me I will not gyve yow thanks, 
for it is onely hir Maiestie that you serve and this voyadge 
is onely her setting forthe. So wisshinge all men to be 
frinds he willed them to departe about theyr busynes. 
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of Shirvan, and Anthony Jenkinson, 
ii. 14, 15, 20, 24; privileges given to 
Muscovy Company by, 29-31, 35; his 
death, 36. 

Abilfada, Ismael, ‘‘ Epitome ”’ of, ii. 
226; describes Northern Sea, 333; his 
“ Cosmography,”’ iii. 271. 

Abnegar, city in Chaul, ili. 211. 

Abolos, Don Diego de, General in Peru 
(1590), vii. 139. 

Aborise, King of Arabians, iii. 200, 282, 


328. 

Abraham Pasha, William Harborne’s 
present to (1583), iii. 108. 

Abraham, House of, in 
187f£.; and the devil, 192. 

Abreojos Shoals, vii. 170. 

Abrim, Pasha, and Edward Barton, 


Mecca, 178, 


iv. 9. 
Abrothos: Os Baixos dos, shoals, viii. 
173; in Ruttier, x. 321, 322. 
Abubacar, Tomb of, at Medina, iii. 196. 
Abydos, Castle of, iv. 12. 
Abyssinians, Queen Elizabeth’s letter to 
the King of the, v. 77-79. 


Acamacari, town near Cari river, vii. 


339. 

Acapulco, Port, vi. 282, 325, 326; vii. 
133; viii. 204, 257; Port of Mexico for 
China, vi. 282, vii. 133; English at 
(1580), vi. 325; Spanish troops at, vi. 
326; port of New Spain, viii. 204; 
from, to S. Iago, 267; latitude of 
haven, viii. 257, x. 197, 212; Ulloa’s 
fleet leaves (1539), x. 197; the S. 
Agueda at (1540), x. 257. 

Acari, in Peru, vili. 202. ; 

Acassingo, Indian town, in 1568, vi. 267. 

Acatlan, Thomas Cavendish at (1587), 
Viii. 233. 

Acaxutla, Port, on South Sea, vi. 269. 

Acba, Walls of, on Red Sea, iii. 182. 

Accilius, Julius, in Iceland (1552), ix. 


231. : 
Accurgar Island, in Caspian Sea, i. 444. 


Achaia, Anthony Jenkinson in, ii. 157. 

Acheland, Castle of, founded by Anthony 
Beck (1305), ii. 456. 

Achem, King of, and Portuguese, iii. 
309. 

Achen; see Acre, 

Achillo, Ulloa’s dog, 
(1540), x. 245. 

Achim, Sultan of Egypt, churches de- 
stroyed in Jerusalem by, ii. 408. 

Acmet Chaus, Turkish ambassador in 
Poland (1578), iii. 51. 

Acoma, Indian town, description of, x. 
189-190. 

Acosta, Josephus de, testimonies con- 
cerning river Amazon, x. 303-305. 

Acre, Acon, or Ptolemais, i. 91; siege of 
(1191), ii. 414-415, 427, 430; terms of 
surrender, 431; Baldwin, Archbishop 
of Canterbury at, 437; Sir Frederick 
Tilney knighted at, 438; William 
Longespee at (1249), 444; Prince 
Edward at (1270), 450, 454; sacked by 
Sultan, ix. 101; subdued by Saracens, 
1o1; Saint John’s Knights leave, ror. 

Acton, Sir John, knighted at Cadiz 
(1596), ix. 268. 

Acuco, Francis Lopez de Gomara sent 
to, for discoveries (1540), x. 175. 

Acunna, Don Pedro de, vii. 200. 

Acus, Kingdom of, Friar Marco de Nica 
and (1539), X. 147, 148; description of, 
153; taken possession of by de Niga, 
158; description by Coronado, 170. 

Acuzamil, Francis Lopez de Gomara on, 
v. 80; conquest of, vi. 72. 

Ada, Indian idol, description of, iii. 292. 

Adalbert, Metropolitan of Hamburg, con- 
verted Iceland to Christianity (1070), 
ix. 204. 

Adam, house of, iii. 190. 

Adams, Clement (1519-87), i. 23; account 
of Chancellor’s voyage, 206; and 
Cabot’s map, v. 85. 

Addy, Captain, at siege of Pernambuco 
(1595), viii. 33; and Portuguese stra- 
tagem, 41. 

Adecia, port in Teneriffe, vii. 8. 

Adelantado, of Colima, and Captain 
Alarchon (1540), x. 290. 

Aderravgan, ii. 18. 

Adrianople, Henry Austell at, iii. 162. 

Adriaticum, Mare, in Thorne’s map, i. 


attacks Indians 


222, 
Egeland, Willoughby’s discovery of 
(1553), 1. 249. 
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Equara, King, vassal of King Utina, 
x5 575 

( Esculapius, and Oracle of Sun, ii. 403; 
fountain at Athens, ix. 194. 

Affreca, wife of Olaf, King of Man, i. 
72; wife of John de Couric, i. 76. 
Afield, Roger, of the Barbary Company, 

iv. 268, 269 f. 

Africa, Thorne’s description of, i. 221 f.; 
City of, or Mahdia, besieged by the 
Earl of Derby, ii. 458; description, by 
Richard Eden (1553), iv. 37-39; mean- 
ing of, 60; account of inhabitants, 
food, etc., 62-64; Melchior Petoney’s 
account of (1591), v. 43, 44; soundings 
of coast, viii. 261; voyage of Captain 
Gourgues to, x. 133. 

Aganginz, people of Libya, iv. 58. 

Agatha, daughter of Emperor Henry II 
of Germany, i. 68. 

Agathocles, King of Sicily, x. 27. 

Agerut, description of, iii. 182. 

Agira, Lopez de, mutiny and piracies of, 
in West Indies, vii. 292, viii. 167; 
slays Pedro de Orsua, vii. 330, vili. 
170; death of, vii. 293, viii. 170; kills 
his own daughter, vii. 292, viii. 170. 

Agium el Cassap, water spring, iii. 183. 

Agoa, Baia de, iv. 254. 

Agoada de Saldanha, George Raymond 
at, iv. 243, vii. 157. 

Agonna, ix. 431; new King of Canada 
(1540), 442; against Jacques Cartier, 


47- 
Agora, Tartar town of wood, ii. 320. 
Agouhanna, or King of Canada, ix. 403, 


417. 

Agra, description by Ralph Fitch, iii. 
289, 290. 

Aguada, Punta, in Puerto Rico, vii. 227. 

Aguaiavall, Coronado’s departure from 
(1540), X. 257. 

Aguatulco, Sir Francis Drake at (1579), 
vi. 240, 268, viii. 61, 86, 186; Don 
Pedro de Robles at, vi. 326; pearls on 
coast of, 358: Thomas Cavendish at 
(1587), viii. 231, 272; latitude, 231, 
257; anchorage, 276. 

Aguava, in Hispaniola, burnt by Chris- 
topher Newport (1591), vii. 151. 

Aguja, Cape de, description of, vii. 191; 
in Ruttier, 231; latitude, 270. 

Agulhas, Cape das, Thomas Stevens 
stranded at (1579), iv. 236, 237. 

Ahacus, city in America, x. 152. 

Ahasuerus, King (580 B.c.), v. 111; 
magnificence of, 116. 

Ahoia, King, and river, in Florida, x. 
133; Cacique, 134. 

Ahoiaue, King, and river, in Florida, x. 
133; Cacique, 134. 

Aigrettes, Cape des, in Cuba, x. 77. 

Aimon, soldier in Captain Vasseur’s ex- 
pedition (1565), x. 84. 

Aimonte, Castle of, vii. 242. 

Ainan, Island of; see Hainan. 

Aio, or Ajo, mountains, vii. 
Raleigh near (1595), 322. 

Aioanapa, town, vi. 335. 


338; 
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Ait; see Heit. 

Akbar the Great, King of Agra and 
Delhi, conquers Cambay, iii. 208, 285; 
letter to, from Queen Elizabeth (1583), 
269; besieges Mandoway, 288; his 
court and dress, 289; his jeweller, 
William Leedes, 290; and kingdom of 
Orissa, 296; and Serropore, 298. 

Alacranes, or Scorpions, islands, vii. 
238, 254, 258, 268. 

Alania, ix. 63; mountains of, 76. 

Alanians, ix. 28; in Orna, 16; called 
Acias, 60; Tartars and, 67; and Sar- 
tach, 74; Rubruquis fears ambushes 
from, 75. 

Alanson, Simon Ferdinando’s friend, in 
Hispaniola, vi. 199. 

Albania, or Epirus, 
(1553), iii. 15, 34. 


John Locke at 


Albemarle, John, Earl of, voyage to 
Syria (1240), ii. 443. 
Albert, Captain, Governor of Charles- 


Fort: in Florida (1562), x. 28; and 
Kings of Florida, 30; mutiny against, 
37; death, 37, 41. 

Albion, Nova, account of discovery of, 
by Drake (1578), vi. 240, 242; king of, 
242; king of, and Drake, 243, viii. 64; 
king resigns his dignity to Drake, vi. 
244, viii. 65; taken possession of in 
Queen Elizabeth’s name, vi. 244, 245, 
viii. 66; animals in, viii. 66; descrip- 
tion. of people, viii. 63, 67. 

Albuquerque, Alonzo de, discoveries of 
(1497-1510), vi. 75. 

Albuquerque, Don Mathias de, Captain 
of Ormuz (1583), iii. 284; Viceroy of 
Portuguese India (1590), v. 34; charac- 
ter of, 35. 

Alcair; see Cairo. 

Alcantara, English troops at (1589), iv. 
332. 

Alcatrarsa, or Alcatrazes, Island, x. 324; 
Sir John Hawkins at (1564), vii. 12; 
Stephen Hare at, viii. 23, 26; Thomas 
Cavendish at, 260. 

Alcock, Thomas (d. 1564), voyage in 
Russia, i. 24; letter from, 395-397; 
bearer of Muscovy Company’s letter, 
402, 403; servant of Muscovy Com- 
pany, ii. 24, 28, 268; second voyage 
to Persia (1563), ii. 30; murdered, 31, 
37; his debts lost, 36; on Russia, 79. 

Alday, James, letter to Michael Locke 
(1575), ii. 158-161; iv. 32. 

Aldersey, Laurence, voyage to Jerusalem 
and Tripolis (1581), iii. 72-82; voyage 
to Egypt (1586), 353-359; bearer of 
Queen Elizabeth’s letter to Emperor 
of Ethiopia, v. 77. 

Aldridge, William, iii. 353; bearer of 
ietter from Sultana to Queen Eliza- 
beth (1593), iv. 8. 

Aldworth, Sir Thomas, mayor of Bristol, 
letter from Sir Francis Walsingham 
to (1582), vi. 79; his answer (1583), 
79-80. 

Alegranza, one of the Canaries, vi. 213, 
vii. 225; latitude, 267. 
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Aleppo, ix. 18; trade at, i. 458, il. 44 f. 
48; Richard Forster, Rohe ‘at (1883), 
iii. 115; commandment for, 138; Caesar 
Frederick at (1563), 199; caravan 
from Babylon to (1567), 265-267; John 
Newbery at (1583), 271, 272; Ralph 
Fitch at (1583), 282; (1591), 315; 
cosmopolitan population of (1584), 316; 
John Eldred at (1583), 322, 327; Eng- 
lish consuls at, 328; charges from, to 
Goa, 339, 340; Richard Wrag at 
(1594), iv. 14; Solyman and his army 
at, ix. 318f., 321; gifts to Solyman by 

/ Pasha of, 321. 

\/ Alexander the Great, and Derbent, ii. 
13, ix. 67; experience in India, v. 115; 
and the Ichthyophagi, iv. 60; and 
Calanus the Indian, vii. 388;. poisoned 
by the Styx, ix. 198; and King Porus, 
287. 

Alexander II, King of Scotland, i. 77, 80. 

Alexander III, King of Scotland, i. 82. 

Alexander, Duke of Lithuania, ii. 312. 

Alexander VI, Pope, and Philip and 
Mary, i. 326. 

Alexander, David, condemned by Inqui- 
sition in Mexico (1575), vi. 322; sent 
to the Grey Friars, 324; marries 
negress, 324. 

Alexandretta, Richard Wrag at (1593), 
iv. 2; (1594), 13. 

Alexandria, i. 103; John Foxe delivers 
Christian slaves at (1577), iii. 38-49; 
English merchants at, 60; Hervey 
Millers, consul at (1583), 114; free 
port (1584), 123; spice market, 124; 
commandment for (1584), 136; descrip- 
tion of, 167-169; description of, by 
John Evesham (1587), 350, 351; cap- 
ture by galleys from (1586), 355; 
Laurence Aldersey at (1586), 356, 357- 

Alexius Comnenus, Emperor of Constan- 
tinople (1064), ii. 407, 419. 

Alezai, Island, discovered by 
(1534), ix. 382. ' 

Alfanas, Knez, and Benet Butler, ii. 94. 

Alferius; see Oliver. 

Alfred, King, and Octher, i. 56, ii. 402, 
v. 97; sends presents to India, ii. 402; 
taught by John Erigena, 403. 

Algeciras, Granada, i. 103. 

Algiers, Anthony Jenkinson at, ii. 157; 
Matthew Gourney’s voyage to, 457; Sir 
Thomas Chaloner’s voyage to (1541), 
iii. 7; letter from Englishman at, to 
William Harborne (1583), 117; King 
of, grants passport to Thomas Shingle- 
ton (1583), 118; letter from Sir Edward 
Osborne to King of (1584), 124; Eng- 
lish trade privileges at, 124; Murad 
Khan to Viceroy, 125; John Tipton 
consul at, 126; list of ships and per- 
sons taken by galleys of, 129, 130; 
John Evesham at (1587), 352; Lau- 
rence Aldersey at (1586), 358; the 
Moonshine of London at, 359; English 
merchants’ fleet at, 367, 368; retinue 
of Beglerbeg of, ix. 334, 


Cartier 


Ali, son-in-law of Mahomet, iii. 186; 
tomb at Medina, 195; prophet of Per- 
sians, 197. 

Ali Pasha, Azim Khan’s brother, i. 449; 
Queen Elizabeth’s letter to, iii. 88. 

Aligato Bay, at Cape Tiburon, vi. 215. 

Alimacani, King, visits Captain Ribault, 
Mey b2 ; 

Alise, Philip, King of France’s sister, 
ii. 426. 

Allen, Cardinal, and intended conquest 
of England, ii. 377; and Duke of 
Parma, 388. 

Allen, Richard, Knight of the Sepulchre, 
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Allen, Thomas, of the Bona Esperanza, 
i. 245; Russian licence granted to 
(1569), ii. 86. 

Allen, William, of Muscovy Company, 
i. 321; and Persian trade, ii. 171. 


Allimacany, King, and Laudonniere 
(1564), x. 66. 
Allot, Richard, merchant in China 


(1596), viii. 312. 

Allow, in Guinea, William Towerson at 
(1557), iv. 99. 

Almagro, Diego de, his conquest of 
Peru, vii. 287, viii. 197; and expedi- 
tion in Chili, 193; slain by Pizarro, 
201. 

Almaine; see Germany. 

Almeida, Aloisius, companion of Aloisius 
Froes, iv. 195, 207. 

Almeria, description of, vii. 237, 257. 

Alonso, letter to brother commander of 
S. Lucar (1594), vii. 351; to S. Lucar 
merchants, 352. 

Alonso, Friar, bishop of Mechuacan, 
letter to King of Spain, vii. 136. 

Alonso, John, of Valladolid, letter from 
Hieronymo de Nabares to, vii. 142. 

Alorgon, Martin, vicar general of the 
Inquisition, ii. 374. 

Altemira, Conde de, and Spanish army 
(1589), iv. 324; and the Marquess of 
Seralba, 327. 

Alti, Sultan, Bathy’s expedition against, 
ix. 16; and the Bisermini, 29. 

Alto Velo Island, marks of, vii. 228, 


251. 

Alured, Bishop of Worcester, voyage of 
(1058), ii. 406. 

Alva, Don Lorenzo de, detained by Sir 
John Hawkins (1568), vi. 300. 

Alvarado, Fernando de, companion of 
Waeluee de Coronado (ee). xX. 164, 
167. 

Alvarado, Rio, John Chilton at (1572), 
vi. 276. 

Alvarez, Peter, discoveries of (1497-1510), 
Win 75s 

Alvelana, English troops poisoned at 
(1589), iv. 331- 

Amacaiz, chee city of Ethiopia, iv. 39. 

Amacur river, vii. 367, 372, 397- 

Amacura, mouth of Orinoco, vii. 340. 

Amadas, Captain Philip, voyage to Vir- 
ginia (1584), vi. 121-132; Sir Richard 
Grenville and (1585), 137, 138. 
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Amadavar, chief city of Cambay, iii. 
205, 206. 

Amadia, market at (1568), ii. 111. 

Aman, Pasha of, presents of, to Solyman 
(1553), ix. 321; Richard Forster consul 
for (1583), iii. 115 

Amana river, in Guanipa bay, vii. 305; 
Raleigh on (1595), 310, 317; current 
of, 341; cannibals near, 342; passage 
freed, 368. 

Amanguzzo, Kingdom of, in Japan, iv. 
198. 

Amapapcio Indians, horses of, vii. 
373; enemies to Spanish, 380. 

Amapaia, wrought gold in, vii. 297; 
poisonous water in, 298; Berreo’s win- 
tering at, 330; the Orinoco in, 330. 

Amapaians, Indians, and de Berreo, vii. 


297. 
Amar Meleck, King of Porto d’Ally 
(1591), v. 47; and Richard Rainolds, 


51. 

Amarilla Haggi, or Amir el Cheggi, 
Captain of the Pilgrims, iii. 177, 181. 

Amariocapana Valley, vii. 323, 343; 
Raleigh at (1595), 337; Carapana’s 
flight over, 339. 

Amazon river, or Marannon, vii. 287; 
discovered by Orellana, 289; French 
voyages to, 295; description of, by 
Lopez Vaz, viii. 164, 165; and Pedro 
de Orzua, 166, 167; and Lopez de 
Agira, 168, 169; testimonies concern- 
ing, X. 303-305. 

Amazon women, description by Sir 
Walter Raleigh (1595), vii. 295, 296, 
viii. 169, 170. 

Ameddinbeck, and the 
chants, ii. 37, 47. 


English mer- 


Ameies, Indians, description of (1582), 
xX. 189. 
Ameleck Channa, Princess, tomb of, ii. 


17. 

Amerciates, Convent of, in Gallipoli 
(1577), ili. 48. 

America, English voyages to north of 
(1495), v- 83; Atlantis, 94; in Ortelius’s 
map, 96; an island, 98, 127-131; fer- 
tility of, 173, 179; discovery through 
Frobisher’s Straits (1578), 270; Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and _ colonisation 
(1578), 349f., vi. 46; French posses- 
sions, vi. 1; mamed after Amerigo 
Vespucci (1501), 76; company of mer- 
chants for discoveries (1583), 80; ad- 
vantages of voyage to, 83; products of, 
84; discovery, 232; distance from coast 
westwards to various places, viii. 268- 
270. 

Amida, idol of Bonzes, in Japan, iv. 
199; or the Devil, 200, 205. 

Amidans, religious sect in Japan, iv. 


199. 

Amochi, guard of King of Cochin, ii. 
222. 

Amsterdam, Henry Austell at (1585), ii. 


160. 

Amurath III, Emperor of Constantinople 
(1585), letters to Queen Elizabeth 
(1579), ili. 52; letters to, from Eliza- 
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beth (1579), 543 (1581), 62; (1582), 853, 
87; (1584), 155; privileges granted by, 
to English, 57-61; reception of Wil- 
liam Harborne, ambassador (1583), 
110-113; protection of English ships 
(1584), 133; preference for English 
nation, 126; letter to the King of Tri- 
poli (1584), 156; his houses and gar- 
dens at Constantinople, 163; and the 
Ascension, iv. 2; his mosque, 3; 
manner of presenting petition to, 4; 
his reception of Edward Barton, am- 
bassador, 5; makes war against Hun- 
gary, 9; state expenses, ix. 328-335; 
Sinan Pasha, counsellor of, 335; and 
Casul Pasha, 336. 

Amurath’s Empress, letter to 
Elizabeth (1594), iv. 18-20. 
Amusgan language spoken in Ometepec, 

vi. 356, 358. 
Amusgos town, vi. 358; mountains, vi. 
357: 
Anacharaqua, 
Uitinay ex: (57. 
Anagacu, town near Marinduque Islands, 
X. 294. 

Anagona, in Teneriffe, iv. 142. 
Anasebo, Rio de, Captain Gualle at 
(1584), X. 295. : 
Ancola, in Gargopam, Czesar Frederick 

at (1567), ili. 218. 

Ancona, Monte de, John Locke sights 
(1553), iii. 13. : 
Andacon, adviser of Pemisapan against 

Ralph Lane (1586), vi. 155. 
Andalusia, contribution to Armada, ii. 


Queen 


King, vassal of King 


R72. 
Andaman Islands, iii. 231; people of, 


230. 

Andrada, Conde de, at Puente de Burgos 
(1589), iv. 324; Marquess of Seralba 
and, 327 

Andrew, Friar, at Court of Ken-Khan, 
ix. 73; journey of, 75; and Buri, 86. 

Andrew de Culiacan, Christian Indian in 
Cevola (1582), x. 190. 

Andri Island, William Harborne at 
(1583), iii. 107. 

Andrinopoli, Henry Austell at (1585), 
iii, 162. : 


Andros, Island of, Richard Wrag at 
(1593), iv. 2; wine fountain in, ix. 
19 


Anebas Indians, vii. 3; and wrought 
gold, 298. ae : 
Anegada Island, Laudonniere at (1564), 

Xx. 44; latitude, vii. 268. 

Angeli, in Orissa, products of, iii. 296. 

Anger, Island of, ii. 58. 

Angles and Octher, i. 60; a nation in 
Britain, ii. 402. 

Anglesey, Isle of, i. 55, 71. 

Angola, new watering place (1592), v. 
63, 72; Portuguese trade in, 68; Bal- 
tazar Almeida de Souza on (1591), ix. 
337; King of, and King of Matamba 
(1590), ix. 337; trade of negroes in 
(1596), x. 308. 

Angouléme, Lake of, discovered by Car- 
tier (1535), ix. 411-412. 
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Angra in Terceira, iv. 361-363, 366, 371; 
city near El Brasil, vii. 240; harbour 
mentioned in Ruttier, x. 324. 

Angrim, Mandeville’s description of 
(1559), i. 466. ; 

Anguilla, Laudonniere at (1564), x. 44. 

Anguillas, Las, Islands, description of, 
vii. 265; latitude, 268. 

Anian, in Asia, ii. 213; people of, on 
borders of America, v. 98; Paulus 
Venutus sailing by, 102. 

Anna, wife of Vladimir (988), i. 127. 

Annas, house of, in Jerusalem (1581), 
iii. 80. 

Anne, or Countess of Warwick’s Sound, 
and Island discovered by Frobisher 
(1577), Vv. 146; Frobisher lands at 
(1578), 156, 161; gold ore in, 212, 
225, 252; Jackman’s Sound and, 217; 
fort built at, 221, 248; departure of 
Frobisher from, 225, 267; mines 
worked on, by Frobisher, 253; Cap- 
tain Best at, 264; house built at, by 
Captain Fenton, 265. 

Anold, in Denmark or Norway, i. 153. 

Ansam, near Macao, in China, iv. 211. 

Anta; see Hanta. 

Antemila Island, William Harborne at 
(1583), ili. 106. 

Antigua, latitude, vii. 267; Raleigh at, 
Vill, 133 © Vasquez at, x. 175, 176; 
Friar John de Padilla in (1540), 177; 
Friar Augustin Ruyz at (1581), 180; 
in New Mexico, Antonio de Espejo 
in (1582), 181. 

Antilles, vi. 234; of the West Indies, 
Sir Richard Grenville at (1585), vi. 
133; Laudonniere at (1564), x. 42. 

Antioch, i. 70; Prince of, in Cyprus 
(1191), ii. 429; John Eldred at, iii. 
328; description by Richard Wrag 
(1594), iv. 13) 14. ; 

Antiveri, in Slavonia, Venetian posses- 
sion, iii. 15, 35. 


Antonio de Guadalajara, Christian 
Indian in Cevola (1589), x. 190. 
Antonio, Don, and the Captain of 


Ormuz (1583), iii. 275, 276; King of 
Portugal, iv. 317, 332, 333» 335» 364, 
viii. 248; his French ships at Ter- 
ceira (1580), vi. 333; advice of Don 
Alvaro Bacan to oppose, in Spain, vii. 
76; in England, viii. 248. 

Antonio, Juan Baptista, account of the 
West Indian ports by (1587), vii. 109- 
127; his inspection of Puerto Rico 
(1590), 131. o 

Antwerp, v. 13; and the Armada, ii. 
375; siege of (1585), 391; soldiers of, 
at Joppa (1107), 413; Laurence Alder- 
sey at (1581), ili. 82; sesame seed in, 


90. i 
Anus, Aurea, idol, ii. 331- 
Anwara, a Cacique, and Laurence 
Keymis (1596), vii. 371. 

Aparwa, a Cacique, and Laurence 
Keymis (1596), vii. 371- , ‘ 
Appalatci Mountains, copper mines in, 
vi. 235; gold mines in, x. 85, 113; 

gold and crystal in, 133. 


871. 


Apalou, Captain Vasseur and (1565), x. 
102. 

Apulia, John Locke at (1553), iii. 15. 

Aquascogok, town of Virginia, Sir 
Richard Grenville at (1585), vi. 137; 
John White and (1587), 203. 

Aquita, in Japan, iv. 202. 

Arabia, Athelard of Bath Abbey in 
(1130), ii. 417; three Sanjacks of, at 
Siege of Famagusta (1571), iii. 181, 
183; caravans of, at Mecca (1580), 
Igof.; thieves on the Euphrates 
(1563), 200; (1583), 282, 323, 324; fer- 
tility of, v. 173; Gulf of, vi. 76. 

Aresonius, Jonas, 20th Bishop of Holen 
in Iceland, ix. 216. 

Aragon, James I, King of, at Tunis 
(1270), ii. 448. 

Aragon, Peter IV, King of (1344), ii. 
455, iv. 20. 

Arakan, Kingdom of, and King of Tip- 
perah, iii. 297; Ralph Fitch near 
(1583), 298; King of, 259; and King 
of Pegu, 260. 

Aramatto, Indians of, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh (1597), viii. 5. 

Arambec; see Norumbega. 

Arash river, or Araxes, tributary to the 
Caspian Sea, i. 462. 

Aratoori river, vii. 367, 372, 
mouth of the Orinoco, 340. 

Arauco, in Chili, vii. 399; La Mocha 
Island near, viii. 181; Governor of 
Chili lands at, 189; El Estado de, 
description of, 193; unconquered by 
Spaniards, 216; gold in, 217; John 
ee a voyage intended for (1589), 
283. 

Arawaks, people in Trinidad, vii. 282, 
397, 314; treatment of their dead, 310, 
343; trade in women, 330; wandering 
tribe of Indians, 364; Arracuri of the, 
368; allies of Spaniards, 370, 380; 
nation of Cunanama and Cawroora 
rivers, 394, 395; Marrac, town of, 
viii. 6; Thomas Masham and, 8. 

Archangel, latitude of, ii. 200; Im- 
perial sepulchres at, 271; Sir Jerome 
Horsey at, 278; English port pro- 
hibited at, 283; Russian port, 349; 
house given to Muscovy Company at 
(1592), 358. 

Archipelago, Roger Bodenham in (1551), 
iii. 9g; William Harborne in (1583), 


106. 

Arda, the Richard, of Arundel, athwart 
of (1590), iv. 302. 

Ardoh, or Ardock, 
ii. 366. 

Ardouill, one of chief cities of Persia, 
ii. 18, 24, 39, 109, 120, 129. 
Arenas Gordas, near S. Lucar, West 
Indian fleet at (1580), vi. 334, vii. 241; 

mentioned in Ruttier, x. 326. 

Argier; see Algiers. 

Arguin Island, and Castle of, v. 43, vi. 
232. 

Reet haven in Peru (1590), vii. 136, 
143; latitude of, viii. 59, 182, 202, 221, 
256, 265, 272; sacked by Sir Francis 
Drake (1579), viii. 59, 182; Nuno da 


397; a 


river, i. 448, 451, 


372 


Silva at (1579), 81; fort and garrison 
at, 182; Thomas Cavendish at (1587), 
221, 272; anchorage in Bay of, 275. 

Arima, princedom of, in Figen, x. 331; 
Jesuit College at (1591), 335. 

Arlac, M. de, Ensign of Laudonniere, 
X. 44; and Indian prisoners, 65, 67; 
and King Utina, 68; and shipbuilding 
in Fort Caroline, go. 

Armada, the (1588), i. 15f., 35; record 
of (1588), ii. 369-401; Beza’s poem on, 
401; defeat of, v. 1; effects of defeat 
of, on markets of New Spain (1590), 
Vii. 135. 

Armenia, discovered by Muscovy Com- 
pany, ii. 68, 69; Russian fur trade 
in, 293; conquest of, ix. 18, 28; Lyon, 
King of, voyage to England (1386), 
ibe et 

Armenia Major, ix. 284; 
Beglerbeg of, 333. 

Armenians, ix. 69; trade between Vene- 
tians and, ii. 111. 

Arnacho di Salini, in Cyprus, John 
Locke at (1553), iii. 26, 27, 29, 30. 
Arngrimus, Jonas, ““ Commentary of 

Iceland ’’ by, ix. 159-247. 

Arpt Laurence Aldersey at (1581), 
ili. 82 

Aromaia, King Morequito of, kills de 
Berreo’s envoys, vii. 301; Topiawari, 
King of, 302, 320, 322; port of More- 
quito in, 343. 

Aron Voivoda, 
(1593), iv. 9. 

Arowocai, town of King Toparimaca, 
vii. 319- 

Arra, Castle of, iv. 51. 

Berane of the Arawaks of Barima, vii. 
3 . 

Arrash, or Erex, one of chief cities of 
Persia, ii. 26; silk market at, 17, 25, 
126; kersey market in, 109; Thomas 
Banister at, 122. 

Arrecife; see Pernambuco. 


retinue of 


prince of Moldavia 


Arrogostoria, harbour in Cephalonia, 
iii. 154. 

Arromaiarie, conqueror of the Tivitivas, 
vii. 368. 

Arrowari river, Laurence Keymis at 


(1596), vii. 363. 

Artawische, in Russia, ii. 329. 

Arthur, King of pa and his con- 
quests, i. 53, 5 

Artois, Robert, ‘earl of, brother of 
Louis IX, and William Longespee 
(1249), ii. 445; his defeat of the Sara- 
cens, 445-447; ‘his death, 447. 

Aruba Island, Sir John Hawkins near 
(1565), vii. 30; Sir Francis Drake at 
(1595), 189; latitude, 230, 270. 

Arui, river, through Lake Cassipa, vii. 
328, 329. 

Arundel, Henry, Earl of (1555), i. 318. 

Arundel, William of Albany, Earl of, 
voyage to the Holy Land (1218), ii. 


441. 

Arundell, John, of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville’s voyage to Virginia (1585), vi. 
133, 137- 


Index 


Arvoredo, Ilha de, in Ruttier for Brazil, 
x32, 

Arsaea river in Lapland, death of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby at (1553), i. 254, 
411, ii. 265. 

Ascalon, ii. 412; 
(1191), 433. 

Ascelline, Friar, 
envoy, ix. 1. 

Ascension, La, town on the River Plate 
(1582), viii. 116, 139, 175. 

Ascension, Isle of, latitude, ix. 451; 
Roberval at (1542), 457; mentioned in 
Ruttier, x. 328. 

Ascoli, Prince of, volunteer in the 
Armada, ii. 374; at Dunkirk, 388. 

Ascon, in Ethiopia, and the Queen of 
Sheba, iv. 39. 

Ashley, Ralph, and Laurence Aldersey 
at Patras (1586), iii. 354; of the 
Levant Company, 372, 375- 

Ashley, Sir Anthony, of the Cadiz ex- 
pedition (1596), ix. 252; knighted at 
Cadiz, 268. 

Askham, William, English ambassador 
to Prussia (1409), i. 163, 170. 

Asou, on the Caspian Sea, i. 442. 

Assan; see Hassan. 

Assapana Island, in Orinoco river, de- 
‘scription of, vii. 319; Raleigh’s land- 
ing at (1595), 347. 

Assawai Indians, and the gold of 
Guiana, vii. 295; inhabitants of 
Sayma, 321. 

Assi, King of, enemy to Portuguese, iii. 
231; trade with Pegu, 252. 

Assumption, Isles of, or Natiscotec, 
voyage of English to (1527), v. 336; 
Jacques Cartier and (1534), vi. 89; 
(1535), ix.° 399, 400; voyage of the 
Grace to (1594), vi. 98, 99; river near, 
ix. 423. 

ae Baldwin, King of Jerusalem in 
(1102), ii. 411; conquered by Baldwin 
(1107), 415; battle between Richard I 
and Saladin (1191), 433. 

Astina, King, and King Utina, x. 92. 

Astrakhan, i. 402, 439, 443, 444, 46a- 
465; ii. 6, 201, 298, 300; Anthony 
Jenkinson in, i. 462; ii. 11, 27; Thomas 
Alcock in, 30; Arthur Edwards’ letter 
from, 33; Moscow to, 54; Yaroslavl 
to, 55; English trade in, ii. 73, 75, 
87, 88, 123, 124, 145, 152, 198; English 
and Tartars fight near, 119; ancient 
market town, 146, 174; besieged by 


destroyed by Saladin 


Pope Innocent IV’s 


Crims, 176; kingdom ‘of, conquered 
by Russia, 288, 313; salt made at, 
296. 
Astraphen, Thomas Grolos, Bishop of 


(1577), iii. 49- 

Atabalipa, Prince = Peru, prisoner of 
Pizarro (1533), 73; his parentage, 
vii. 274, 2 280 yold and silver of, taken 
by Pizarro, "288; King of Peru, viii. 
200; murdered by Pizarro, 200-201. 


Atacama, on coast of Peru, viii. 196, 
197, 202. 
Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, and 


Frumentius, vi. 56; body at gate of 
Trebizond, ix. 284. 
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Athelard, of the Abbey of Bath, his 
travels (1130), ii. 417. 

Athens, John Erigena at (858), ii. 403. 
Athore, son of King Satourioua (1564), 

"=x. 46, 64; and Captain Vasseur, 102; 
King and Captain Gourgues, 124. 

Athule Island, in Orinoco river, vii. 330. 

Atinas, Martin, of Dieppe, lands in 
Florida, x. 104. 

Aubry, Captain, of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville’s voyage to Virginia (1585), vi. 
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Audusta, King, in Florida (1562), x. 30; 
and Nicholas Barre, 38; Laudonniere 
and (1565), 83. 

Augmundus, 26th Bishop of Schalholt in 
Iceland, ix. 216. 

Augsburg, on the Lech, Laurence Alder- 
24 in (1581), iii. 72, 82; Richard 

rag at, iv. 18. 
Augusta; see Augsburg. 
Augusta Island, near Dalmatia, iii. 14, 


35: 

Aurid, Antonio de, and the surrender of 
Peniche (1589), iv. 328. 

Austell, Henry, voyage of (1585), iii. 
159-166; passport given to him by 
Murad Khan, 167. 

Austria, Duke of, and the Tartars, i. 
go; in Prussia (1262), ix. 98. 

Aveador, general of Ormuz, iii. 277; 
and John Newbery (1584), 278. 

Avero, Duke of, and Thomas Stukeley 
(1578), iv. 163; lord of Puerto Seguro, 
Vill. 173 

Avila, Fernando de, in 
Amusgos town, vi. 358. 

Axa, Vasquez receives news of (1540), 
Xa1 275. 

Ayacastecan, language spoken in Ome- 
tepec, vi. 356. 

Aynam, Isle of, pearls in, iii. 315. 

Azafi Bay, vi. 213; latitude of, iv. 333 
west of Morocco, 37; port in Barbary, 
Edmund Hogan’s reception at (1577), 
156; Henty Roberts at (1585), 274; 
conquered by Portuguese, vi. 75; near 
" Cape Cantin, viii. 87. 

Azaron, city in Armenia Major, ix. 284. 

Azim Khan, and Anthony Jenkinson, 
i. 448, 449, 450. 

Azores, Islands, iv. 65, 95, 128, 1353, 
278-281; Sir Francis Drake at (1587), 
284; (1589), 344; voyage to, by Earl 
of Cumberland (1589), 355f., v. 21, 61; 
fight near, between English and 
Spaniards (1591), v. 1-14; Lord Thomas 

oward at (1591), 16; Sir John Bur- 
rough at (1592), 60; Sir Richard 
Grenville at (1586), vi. 164; Earl of 
Essex’s yoveee to (1597), vil. 224; 
latitudes of, 269; Thomas Cavendish 
at (1588), viii. 255; John Chidley at 
(1590), 284. fe 

Azov, conquest of, by the Turks, ii. 318. 

Azov, Sea of, ix. 63, 64, 76, ii. 291, v. 
94, 113. tate ‘ 

Azoyoque, town, description of, vi. 359. 

Azy, and Anthony Jenkinson, i. 445. 


charge of 


x 
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B 


Baatu; see Bathy. 

Babbas, Chetera, in Russia, ii. 196. 

Babel, Tower of, description of, by 
Cesar Frederick (1563), iii. 201; by 
Ralph Fitch (1583), 283; by John 
Eldred, 324, 325; in Chaldza, ix. 286. 

Babel Solema, gate of health, at Mecca, 
lll. I 9. 

Babington, Thomas, at Guaybea, Brazil 
(1581), viii. 22; at Santos, 24. 

Babylon, date market at, ii. 111; 
Robert, son of Godwin, a martyr in, 
410; description of, by Casar Frede- 
rick, iii. 200, 265; caravan to Aleppo, 
265; Ralph Fitch at, 280, 282, 315; 
description of, by John Eldred, 324; 
journey from, to Aleppo, 327; weights, 
money current in, customs, etc., 328f. 

Bagan, Don Alfonso, or Alonso de, 
general of Spanish fleet, v. 8; and 
Sir Richard Grenville in the Revenge 
(1591), 7, 8, 37; his attempt to meet 
English fleet (1590), 34; and Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s fleet (1592), 60; 
disgrace of, 67f. 

Bacgan, Don Alvaro, Marquess of S. 
Cruz, iv. 319; ship of (1587), 282; 
death of, 283; opinion of Drake’s 
army (1585), vii. 73-77; advice to op- 
pose Drake in West Indies, 75-77; 
Terceira conquered by, 75; advice to 
oppose Don Antonio in Spain, 76. 

Baccalaos Island; see Newfoundland. 

Bacchus Island, discovered by Cartier, 
ix. 405. 

Bacco, Islands, description, x. 294; Rio 
del, description, 294. 

Bachu (Baku), ii. 18, 181; captain of, 
and English merchants, 183, 184; 
letter from Basha to, 185. 

Bacola, Kingdom of, description by 
Ralph Fitch (1583), iii. 298. 

Bactria, a city of, i. 455; Anthony Jen- 
kinson’s voyage to (1558), ii. 268; 
King of, v. 111. 

Badeves, Paul, and Edward Fenton at 
St. Vincent (1583), viii. 123-125. __ 
Badu, King of Cambay, killed at Diu, 

iii. 208, 285. 

Baffo; see Paphos. 2 

Bagdad, or Baldach, ix. 29; Caliph of, 
18; and the Tartars, 18; his ambassa- 
dor, 32; retinue of Beglerbeg of, 334. 

Baguare, la, or le Bamare, Joan, 
Richard I’s sister at, ii. 422. 7 

Bahama, vi. 234; channel, iv. 256, vi. 
234, 349, vii. 61, 201; John White in, 
vi. 218; Sir Amyas de Preston in, 
vii. 183; Sir Thomas Baskerville in, 
vii. 198; Spanish ship sunk in, 346; 
mutineers against Captain Laudon- 
niere in, x. 77; Captain Gourgues in, 
124; Isles, vi. 234, x. 75; Peter Mar- 
tyr on pigeons of, x. 84; town, in 

uba, vi. 271. 

Baharem; see Bahrein. : ; 

Bahia de todos los Santos, in Brazil, 
voyage of Pudsey to (1542), viii. 155 
Withrington at (1587), 143; his fight 
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with Indians at (1587), 145f.; attempts 
to take, 148; Pedro Sarmiento asks 
for help at, 191. 

Bahrein Island, in Persian Gulf, iii. 
284; pearl fishery at, 315, 326. 

Baiset; see Bajazet. 

Baixos, Cavo dos (1589), iv. 292. 

Bajazet, Emperor, son of the Great 
Turk, ii. 20; prisoner of Tamerlane, 
45.130. 

Baku, ii. 18, 181, 190. 

Balak, John, letter to Mercator (1581), 
ii. 364-367. 

Baldach; see Bagdad. 

Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, life 
and travels of (1190), ii. 436-437. 

Baldwin, brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
his marriage with Gutuere, ii. 409; 
at Rama (1102), 410; King of Jeru- 
salem, 411; at Joppa, 412. 

Bale, Robert, historian (fl. 
on Athelard, ii. 417. 

Baliabadram, commandment for (1584), 
ili, 135. 

Ballard’ William, Nicholas Thorne’s 
servant, and trade in Canaries (1526), 
1V..2a, xX. 4 

Balsara; see Bussorah. 

Balthasar, Indian interpreter to Sir 
Robert Dudley (1595), vii. 168, 169. 
Baltimore Haven, rendezvous of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert’s fleet (1583), vi. 

i. 

Bamberg, Henry Austell at (1585), iii. 
160. 

Bamburgh, ships from, in Edward III’s 
fleet, i. 97, il. 244. 

Bampton, John, at Azafi (1577), iv. 156; 
and Mully Abdelmelech, 162. 

Banda, nutmegs and mace found in, iii. 


1461), i. 75 


230, 232, 314, 341; trade with 
Malacca, iii. 309. : 
Banderduess, Peter, Dutch captain 


(1588), ii. 395. : : 
Bandu, University town in Japan, iv. 
194. , 
Baniane, an astronomer of Ormuz, iv. 
15f. 

Baris, prison in Tripolis, English mer- 
chants in (1584), iii. 143, 145. 
Banister, Thomas, Russian licence 
granted to (1569), ii. 86; voyage of 
discovery (1588), 95; fifth voyage into 
Persia (1568), 119; death, 122; de- 
tained at Astrakhan by _ Russian 
officials (1572), 145; escorted by Rus- 
sian officials, 152; and the Persian 
trade, 171, 268. 

Banning, Paul, alderman, of the Levant 
Company (1592), iii. 373, 3743; and 

Lancaster’s expedition (1594), 


Banton Island, latitude, x. 293. 

Bantonsilla Island, Captain Gualle at 
(1584), X. 293. : LS 

Baque Island, near S. Domingo, vii. 
229; in second Ruttier, 51, 252; 
longitude to Navassa, 270. 

Bara, Sea of, iii. 252. 
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Barateve Island, Sir Francis Drake at 
(1579), viii. 72; description and pro- 
ducts, 72. 

Barba, Friar 
(1577), iii. 48. 

Barbadoes Island, latitude of, vii. 267. 

Barbaregaf, in Ethiopia, iv. 39. 

Barbary, i. 222, ii. 455, iii. 98, 343; 
Portuguese victory over Moors in, iv. 
21; first voyage to (1551), 32; second 
voyage (1552), 33-35; formerly Mauri- 
tania, 37; English merchants and 
ships at (1577), 160; Company (1585), 
268, 270; English trade in, by Cap- 
tain Carleill (1583), 82; Robert With- 
rington on coast of (1586), viii. 134; 
latitudes and soundings of places on 
coast of, 255, 256, 258. 

clone Cape de las, iv. 49, 291; viii. 


Vincent, in Gallipoli 


Barbinas, Prince, of Columbia, iii. 226. 

Barbos, Rio de los, English trade in 
(1562), iv. 136; English ship at (1590), 
302. 

Barbotiere, Captain Charles de la, from 
Caen, iv. 256; and Captain Lancaster 
(1593), vii. 160; wrecked on Ber- 
muda Island, 162; builds a bark, 162- 
163; reaches Newfoundland, 164. 

Barbu, prisoner of King Onathaqua 
(1565), x. 80. 

Barbuda, Raleigh in sight of (1597), viii. 


13. 

Barthin, besieged by Tartars, ix. 16. 

Bardes, near Goa, iii. 320. 

Barima, vii. 303, 307, 367, 372, 3973 
a mouth of the Orinoco, 340; Spani- 
ards killed by Indians at, 373 

Barka, or Berta, Duke of Tartary, ix. 
15, 74. 

Barker, Andrew, his voyage to Terra 
Firma and Honduras (1576), vii. 68- 
73; goods confiscated by Inquisition 
of Teneriffe (1574), 68; death of, 71. 

eae Captain, of the Victory (1588) 
ii. 387. 

Barker, Edmund, of Ipswich, voyage te 
the East Indies (1591-94), iv. 242-259; 
lieutenant of the Edward Bonaventure 
in Malacca, iv. 249, 251, vii. 161; at 
Mona, iv. 257; at Dieppe, 258; vice- 
admiral of James Lancaster’s ships 
(1596), viii. 26; at siege of Pernam- 
buco, 33; and Portuguese stratagem, 
40; death, 41. 

Barker, John, brother of Andrew Bar- 
ker, goods confiscated by Inquisition 
at Teneriffe, vii. 68; imprisons bro- 
ther’s betrayers, 72; death of, viii. 41. 

Barlango, Marquess de, volunteer with 
Armada, ii. 375. 

Barlowe, Arthur, Captain, voyage to 
Virginia (1584), vi. 121, 132. 

Barmake Tash, rocks, ii. 180. 

Barne, Richard, granted Russian licence 
(1589), ii. 86. 

Barnes, or Barne, Sir George, Consul 
to the Muscovy Company (1555), 
privileges granted to, i. 314, 320, 
367, 391, 403; and discovery of 
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Cathay (1580), ii. 203-209; (1553), 265; 
granted Russian licence, 279; and the 
Levant Company (1592), iii. 371, 372, 
te and the second voyage to Guinea 
1554), iv. 47. 

Barnes, Thomas, of the Levant Com- 
pany (1592), iii. 383. 

Oa a Ralph Fitch at (1583), iii. 
200. 

Barre, or Masson, Nicholas, governor 
of Charles-Fort (1562), x. 37, 38, 39, 


94- 

Barrera, John de la, from Mexico, for- 
tune of, vi. 256; daughter Marie 
marries Robert Tomson (¢. 1557), vi. 
256. 

Barret, Robert, master of the Jesus 
(1567), vi. 296, 303, 342; prisoner in 
Mexico (1568), 317, 348; burnt by In- 
quisition (1575), 318, 351; and venom- 
ous worm at Placentia (1568), 339; 
with Spanish fleet, 349; kindness of 
Diego Flores de Valdez to (1570), 351. 

Barret, William, merchant in Aleppo, 
iii. 138; English consul in Aleppo (c. 
1584), 328; money and measures of 
Babylon by, 328; with Richard Wrag 
at Cyprus (c. 1594), iv. 14. 

Barros, John, ‘‘ Decade ”’ by, v. 103, vi- 
229. 

ia andono, General of Biscayans in 
Armada, v. 39. 

Bartenstein Castle, garrisoned by Dutch 
knights, ix. 98, 99, 102. 

Bartholomew, faithful to Laudonniere in 
Fort Caroline (1565), x. 119. 

Bartholomew, friar of Gallipoli (1577), 
iil. 49. 

Bartholomew Island, , in 
Straits, viii. 96. 

Barton, Captain, wounded at Puente de 
Burgos (1589), iv. 326; leaves Peniche, 


Magellan 


ey 

Boon, Captain George, land captain in 
Drake’s fleet (1585), vii. 77; at taking 
of S. Iago, 83. 

Barton, Edward, William Harborne’s 
letter to (1584), iii. 124; and Romadan 
Pasha, 130; and English slaves in 
Tripolis, 151, 156; returns to Constan- 
tinople, 150f.; of the Levant Company 
(1592), 372, 374; Ambassador to Tur- 
key (1593), iv. I-9. 4 

Baru Islands, Sir Thomas Baskerville 
at (1596), vii. 195; described in Rut- 
tier, 234. eae ted 

Barzelor, Portuguese hold in India, iii. 
219. 

Basaim; see Bassein. 

Basan, or Basin, iii. 209. } 

Base River, discovered by Ribault 
(1562), X. 29. ; 

Basil III, son of Demetrius, ix. 130. 
Basil IV, Cziemnox, son of Basil III, 
and dukedom of Moscow, ix. 130. 
Basil V, or Gabriel, Emperor of 
Russia, ii. 299; conquests of, 311; and 
the Tartar Khan, 315; attempted con- 

quest of northern regions, 333- 

Baskerville, Sir Thomas, on the Hope 

(1595), vii. 183; in Drake’s fleet, 186; 


Oto 


at Puerto Rico, 188; places destroyed 
bys Ig1; attacks Panama, 193; general 
of Drake’s fleet (1596), 195; at the 
fight of Pinos, 210; approves Savile’s 
confutation of Spanish lies, 212. 

Bassein, Ralph Fitch in, iii, 285; and 
Monsoons, 344. 

Bassendine, James, and the expedition 
on the Pechora (1588), ii. 95. 

Basset, William, his voyage to Syria 
(1240), ii. 442. 

Bastimentos, Isla de los, near Carta- 
gena, vii. 117; at Nombre de Dios, 


234. 

Bath, Abbey of, Athelard of the (1130), 
ii. 417. 

Bathy, grandson of Jenghiz Khan, ix. 
14, 16, 25, 26, 39, 42, 44; and Andrew, 
Duke of Russia, 6f.; his expeditions, 
16-17; visited by papal legates, 25-27, 
129; their return to his court, 39; 
his wives, 46; and their houses, 46f.; 
tribute of mare’s milk, 50; Rubruquis 
at his court, 71, 76-80; and Ban, 86; 
courtesy of his people, 86; conquers 
Muscovy for Tartary (1237), 128; con- 
quers Hungary, 129. 

Batochina, Island, near Gilolo, viii. 245; 
latitude of Cape of, 258. 

Bats, William, master of the Castle of 
Comfort (1567), iv. 143; hostage at 
Cape Verde, 144-146. 

Baughleata, Anthony Jenkinson at 
(1558), i. 445. 

Bautisus, river, ii. 225. 

Bawhiata Island, i. 444. 

Baya; see Bahia. 

Bayona Islands, in Galicia, Earl of 
Essex at (1589), iv. 328; English fleet 
at, 342; Sir Francis Drake at (1585), 
vii. 73, 79; governor of, and Drake, 
80; latitude of, 269. 

Bayonne, i. 98, 167f., ii. 380; salt fac- 
tory in, vi. 61. 

Beame; see Bohemia. 

Bear Bay, discovered by Arthur Pet 
(1580), ii. 230. 

Bear-Haven, in Ireland, rendezvous for 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s fleet (1583), 
vi. 113 the Desire at (1593), viii. 311. 

Beare, James, master of the Michael 
(1577), Vv. 200, 202; master of the 
Anne Francis (1578), 241; and Captain 
Best on Hatton’s Headland, 261. 

Bear’s Sound (1578), v. 161, 163, 164, 
211; Captain Frobisher and natives 
of Meta Incognita at, 264; miners 
at, 265; Archipelago near, 267; the 
Michael in, 267. 

Beata Island, near Hispaniola, vii. 228, 
251, 268, 270. 


Beauchamp, divers crusaders named 
(1096), ii. 408. 
Beauchamp, John, voyage to Syria 


(1240), ii. 442. 

Beaufort, John de, and Saracen War, 
ii. 458. 

Beaupré, Viscount of, captain of a ship 
in Cartier’s third voyage (1540), ix. 
441; governor of Charlesburg Royal, 


445. 
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Beck, Anthony, Bishop of Durham, 
patriarch of Jerusalem (1305), ii. 456. 

Bedrihone, iii. 174; Mecca Caravan at, 
185, 194. 

one IV, King of Hungary, ii. 316, ix. 


Balenade; conquered by Turks, iii. 1; 
Pasha of, in Hungarian-Turkish War 


(1594), iv. 10. 


Belinas; see Czsarea Philippi. 
Bellapore, Ralph Fitch at (1583), iii. 
288. 

Belle, river in Florida, discovered by 


Ribault (1562), x 
country on, 34. 
Belle Isle, harbour in Brittany, Roberval 

at (1542), ix. 457. 

Belle Isle, in Strait of Newfoundland, 
v. 348; ship of, and Charles Leigh, 
vi. 111; voyage of John Alphonse of 
Xanctoigne to (1542), ix. 449-456; lati- 
tude of, 449. 

Belschey, Ivan Demetrowich, ii. 315. 

Belskoy, Bodan, Russian counsellor, ii. 
253, 269; and Sir Jerome Bowes (1583), 
257; banished to Kazan, 261. 

Beltran, Friar Bernardin, his voyage to 
Antigua (1581), x. 181; and Antonio de 
Espejo (1582), 188; returns to Cevola, 
193; to S. Bartholomew Valley (1583), 
194. 

Henamazti: Matthew Gourney at battle 
of, ii. 457. 

Benares, iii. 291. 

Bendzin, Henry Austell in (1585), iii. 164. 

Benedict, Friar, companion of John de 
Plano Carpini, ix. 113 

Bengal, viii. 280; King of, iii. 236; trade 


19; King Ovade’s 


with Pegu, 250; gulf of, 291; Ralph 
Fitch and, 295, 311; pepper in, 315; 
other products, 341, 342; monsoon 


from Ormuz to, 349; products, iv. 
253; discovered by Portuguese, vi. 77. 
Benin, English merchants’ voyage to 
(1553), iv. 35, 39; King of, and Pin- 
teado, 42; English merchants left at 
(1561), 131; first voyage of the Richard 
of Arundel to (1588), 291-300; second 
voyage (1590), 300-306; products, 297: 
King of, and English merchants, 298. 


Bennet, Christopher, privileges with- 
drawn from, ii. 93; goods confiscated, 
153- 

Benzo, Hieronimus, historiographer of 


the West Indies, ix. 175, Be 

Berbice river, vii. 343, 367, 396. 

Berecillo, Captain Ulloa’s mastiff (1539), 
X. 223; sent against Indians, 241, 245. 

Berengaria, wife of Richard I (1191), 
ii. 424-429, 432. 

Bermuda, Isle of, the Edward Bona- 
venture at (1593), iv. 256; sea-monster 
at (1570), vi. 350; description of 
island, and shipwreck of Henry May 
and Captain de la Barbotiere at, vii. 
eee Sir Robert Dudley at (1594), 
170; (1595), 170; Captain Parker at 
(1597), 224; advice in Ruttier to sailors 
to, 240, 241; latitude, 269; longitude, 
ait 

Berozovo Ostia, ii. 246. 
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Berreo, Don Antonio de, and his Spanish 
soldiers (1595), vii. 166; and Raleigh, 
274, 285; governor of Spanish Town, 
283; betrays Captain Whiddon’s men 
(1594), 283; his camp master, and the 
gold from Guiana, 294; attempts to 
discover Guiana, 294, 398; and Cara- 
pana, King of Emeria, 300; executes 
King Morequito, 302, 320; at Amapaia, 
330; and Raleigh, 348; on the Orinoco, 
352; defeated, and left at Cumana, 
368; at Carapana, 369; flight to Caroli 
river, 370; forces at Caroli (1596), 374; 
plan for transplanting Indians, 377. 

Bert, or Bertus, voyage of, i. 56. 

Bertely, Ferdinando, his- map of the 
globe, v. 131. 

Beseguiache, or Besegueache, near Cape 
Verde, products of, v. 44; negro habi- 
tation, 46. 

Best, George, discourse by, v. 170-171; 
lieutenant of Captain Frobisher (1577), 
143, 199, 210; (1578), 221, 230, 253, 
264; and the bulwark on Countess 
Island, 221; captain of the Anne 
Francis, 231; leaves the fleet, 242; 
advice to Upcot and Tanfield, 256; at 
Hatton’s Headland, 259, 261; discovery 
of Blessing Island, 260; embarks on 
the pinnace, 262; finds Captain York 
and the miners, 264; brings his only 
to Countess’s Sound, 264; dangers of, 
in the Busse of Bridgwater, 268. 

Best, Robert, merchant in Russia, i. 308, 
391; interpreter, 366; in proposed trial 
by combat (1560), 407. 

Bethlehem, Laurence Aldersey at (1581), 
iii. 78, 79; John Eldred at (c. 1583), 
28 


3 
Bets, “Williams, released from prison in 
Goa (1583), i. 154. 


coh Thomas, death of, at Roanoke 
(1590), vi. 221. 

Beyrout, in Syria, English trade in 
cea tik: 2. 


Beza, Theodore de, on the Armada, ii. 
401. 

Bezeneger, account of, iii. 212-221; and 
S. Thomas City, 228; Czesar Frederick 
at (1567), vii. 307. 

Bianco, Cavo, John Locke at (1553), iii. 
1g, 32. 

Biarmia, country, ii. 369; state of, i. 57; 
north of } Norway, v. 97, ix. 248. 

Bichier, castle of, near Alexandria, iii. 
169, 170. 

Bichieri, Laurence Aldersey at (1586), 
iii. 356. 

Bilbao, in Biscay, the Primrose at (1585), 
iv. 263-266. 

Bilbil Port, ii. 180; arrival of Arthur 
Edwards at (1568), 108; Thomas Ban- 
nister at (1569), 121; English mer- 
chants at (1580), 180, 186; latitude, 
185; Jacob the Armenian shipwrecked 
off (1580), 187. 

Bildih, in Media, ii. 180, 181, 185, 190. 

Bima, one of Java islands, condition of 
women in, iii, 311. 
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Bir, description by Cesar Frederick 
(1563), iii. 199; Ralph Fitch at (1584), 
315. 


Birca, caravans at, iii. 177, 179, 182, 197. 
Bird, John, and the first voyage to 


Benin (1588), iv. 291-297, 298-300; 
second voyage (1590), 300-306. 
Birds, Islands of, Charles Leigh at 


(1597), Vi. to1; description, 113; birds 
in, ix. 374; great numbers of Godetz 
in, 375, 377; the Great Hermina at 
(1535), 396. 

Biritem, on the Red Sea, iii. 183. 
Birra, on the Euphrates, Ralph Fitch at 
(1583), iii. 282; John Eldred at, 323. 
Bisapor, city in the country of Dialcan, 
fe 211, 287; Ralph Fitch at (1583), 

287. 

Biscaino, Sebastian, letter to Antonio 
Biscaino from (1590), vii. 133-135. 

Biscay, and the Armada (1588), ii. 371; 
Captain Cross and the ship of, 393: 
Armada’s_ return to, 397; Charles 
Leigh and (1597), vi. 108; ships from, 
and John Davis’s fleet (1587), v. 316, 


329. 

Biscay, New (Nueva Viscaia), discovered 
by Diego de Guiara, John Chilton at 
(1568), vi. 267. 

Bisermini, Bathy and the, ix. 16; speak 
Comanian language, 29. 

Bishop and his Clerks, rocks near Scilly, 
V. 372, 3793 Vill. 131. 

Black Sea, and its tributaries, i. 462; 
Vv. 113, 123, ix. 26, 40, 41; and the 
Dneiper, i. 278; Henry Austell on 
(1585), iii. 163. 

Blanc Sablon; see White Sand. 

Blanco, Cape, in Argentine, in a Ruttier 
to Magellan Straits, x. 327; latitude, 
Vill. 257. 

Blanco, Cape (Barbary), iv. 49; William 
Towerson at (1555), 70; (1556), 96; 
(1557), 116; George Fenner at (1567), 
142; John Raymond at (1591), 242; 
Sir John Hawkins at (1568), vi. 337; 
Portuguese fishing place (1564), vii. 11; 
Drake at, 82, viii. 49; described by 
Sir Robert Dudley, vii. 165; latitude, 
269, viii. 89; Raleigh and Benjamin 
Wood at (1597), viii. 1; James Lan- 


caster at (1506), viii. 27; Captain 
Fenner and the Biscayan ship at 
(1594). 29; Thomas Cavendish at 


(1586), 207; John Chidley at, 283. 

Bland, Captain, vi. 306; and the Portu- 
guese carvel (1568), 337; at S. Juan 
d’Ulloa, 343- 

Blank, or Blanke; see Blanco. 

Blemines, headless tribe of Africa, iv. 59. 

Blonket, master of the Green Dragon 
(1584), iii. 149. 

Blonket, runaway boy of Green Dragon, 
killed, iii. 154. 

Bloody Point, discovered by Frobisher’s 
men (1577), v. 145; fight between Eng- 
lish sailors and natives at, 216. 

Blue, or Blew, Sea, i. 445. 

Blundel, Denis, Captain, admiral of 
French ships in Guinea (1557), iv. 98, 
100, 106, 


Sid 


Blunt, Sir Charles, and the Armada, ii. 
~ 386, 393; knighted at Cadiz (1596), ix. 
268. 


Blunt, Sir Christopher, of the 
expedition (1596), ix. 254, 260. 

Boa Vista, Cape Verde Island, colonised 
by Alouis de Cadomosta (1455), vi. 75; 
latitude of, vii. 269; John Winter at, 
viii. 89. 

Bodenham, Jonas, captain of the Adven- 
ture, in Drake’s fleet (1595), vii. 190; 
joint-executor of Drake (1596), 194; 
captain of the Defiance, 195; at Pinos, 
210. 

Bodenham, Roger, voyage to Candia 
ee iii, 8-12, 50; to St. Juan d’Ulloa 
(1564), vi. 263, 264. 

Bodin Island, Friar Odorie in, ix. 295. 

Bogdania; see Moldavia. 

Boghar; see Bokhara. 

Boilas, Rio de, the Richard of Arundel 
at (1590), iv. 302. 

Bojador, El Cabo de, in the Indies, lati- 
tude of, x. 296. 

Bojador, Cape, in Africa, latitude of, vii. 
269, viii. 89, 256. 

Bokhara, Anthony Jenkinson’s journey 
to, i. 8, ii. 268; return from (1559), 
i. 397; Situation, 419; description of, 
455; forbidden drinks in, 455; coin, 
450; foreign wares, 458; besieged, 460; 
latitude, 464; distance from Kashgar, 
464; from Taskent, 465; Jenkinson’s 
journey to (1562), ii. 12; English trade 
in, 75; (1569), 86; English merchants 
in, 93; Jenkinson’s voyage to (1558), 
158, 268. 

Bomelius, Doctor, his treason against the 
Emperor of Russia (1579), ii. 259. 

Bona, Anthony Jenkinson at, ii. 157; 
port and city in Tunis, iv. 37. 

Bona Vista Island; see Boa Vista. 

Bond, Alderman, and the Muscovy Com- 
pany (1576), ii. 163. 

Bondendon, Nicolo Zeno at (c. 
342. 

Boniten, Captain, of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville’s voyage to Virginia (1585), vi. 
137. 

Bontemps, captain of Green Dragon 
(1564), iv. 139; in Granada Island 
(1565), vii. 20; brings tidings of Minion 
to Sir John Hawkins, 28. 

Bonzi, or Bonzes, priests in Japan, iv. 
192, 199, 202-206, 231. 

Borgoignon, Nicholas, fifer of St. John’s 
Fort (1586), vii. 104; account of 
Florida, x. 134. ‘ 

Boriquen Island; see Puerto Rico. 

Boris Feodorowich Godonova (1583), ii. 
261; at the coronation of Feodor Ivan- 
owich (1584), 272; dignities of, 273; 
kindness to Sir Jerome Horsey (1588), 
277; his letter to William Burghley 
(1590), 339-341; Queen  Elizabeth’s 
letter to (1591), 346; Lord Burghley’s 
letter to, 348; his letter to Queen 
Elizabeth (1592), 351-352; and the Eng- 
lish merchants in Russia, 352-355; his 
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letter to Lord Burghley, 353-355; and 
John Dee, 361; made Emperor of 
Russia (1597), 363. 

Boristhenes; see the Dnieper. 

Borneo, Isle of, iii. 314; Portuguese at, 


vi. 76. 

Borough, Christopher, letters on Persia, 
ii. 172-200; at Derbent, 188; leaves 
Astrakhan, 198. 

Borough, Stephen, i. 20; master of 
Edward Bonaventure, 241, 245, ii. 265; 
master of the Swallow, i. 404; master 
and pilot of the Searchthrift, ii. 268; 
his discoveries, 264-314. 

Borough, William (1536-99), on northern 
regions, i. 11, 23; mariner on Edward 
Bonaventure, 245; his letter to the 
Emperor of Russia, ii. 133; on whale- 
fishing necessaries, 163; on Russian 
towns, 163-166; dedicatory epistle to 
Queen Elizabeth, 168-170; topographi- 
cal observations of, 169; instructions 
for proposed expedition to Cathay, 
210-212; voyage to St. Nicholas, 247; 
master of Lion, controller of Navy, iv. 
281; in the Searchthrift, ii. 268; and 
the Muscovy Committee (1583), ix. 366. 

Bosphorus, lighthouse in the (1594), iv. 
12); Gulfrot,, Vo 113. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, i. 98; and Mus- 
covy Company, ii. 72; and the cus- 
toms, ix. 97. 

Bottanter, Dermain, King of, iii. 297. 

Bottel, headland of the Sound of Nor- 
way, ii. 227. 

Bougori, Chetera, or Four Hillocks 
Island, ii. 179, 193; Amos Riall at, 194. 

Bouillon, Godfrey of, and the journey 
to Jerusalem (1097), ii. 408; and 
Gutuere, 409, 410. 

Bountillier, of Cherbourg, report of con- 
cerning El Dorado (1594), vii. 357. 
Bourdet, Captain, with Laudonniere in 

Florida (1564), 70, 71 f. 

Bovadilla, Francis, chief marshal of the 
Armada (1588), ii. 374. 

Bovilla, John de, inquisitor in Mexico 
(1574), vi- 318. 

Bowes, Sir Jerome (d. 1616), i. 25; Eng- 
lish Ambassador to Russia (1583), ii. 
249-251; account of voyage to Russia, 
251-264; reception by Ivan Vasiliwich, 
254-257; prisoner in his own house, 
260-269; and Emperor Feodor Ivano- 
wich, 261; refuses Emperor’s letter, 
262; embassy to Russia, ix. 140-159. 

Brabant, and Edward I’s Great Charter, 
i. 113; products, and fish trade in, 
187, 188f.; English merchants in 
(1462), 203f.; customs in, ix. 95, 97. 

Braha river, in Paria, vii. 169. 

Brahmans, ceremonies of the, by Ralph 
Fitch (1583), iii. 290, 293, 294, 308; 
in Pekin, iv. 187, 188. 

Bramies; see Brahmans, 

Brampton, William, ambassador to 
Prussia (1404), i. 129, 139, 157. 

Branca, Ilha, Captain Gualle at, x. 296. 

Brava Island, viii. 52, 91; George Fenner 
at (1567), iv. 151; one of the Cape 
Verde Islands, iv. 304; French sailors 
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wrecked at (1564), vii. 12; Captain 
Lancaster at (1595), vili. 30; Nuno da 
Silva taken to, oy Sir Francis Drake 
(1578), viii. 75. 

Brazil, discovered by Portugal, i. 226; 
coasts of, in keeping of Portuguese 
(1553), iv. 39; Company shares of, in 
the Edward Cotton (1583), 260; Spanish 
fleet from (1589), v. 29; Cabot’s voyage 
(1497), 87; conquest of, vi. 231; Portu- 
guese garrison at, 232; or land of 
parrots, 233; projected voyage of Sir 
Thomas Pert and Cabot to (1516), vii. 
2-4; English ship at, 3; King of, and 
William Hawkins (1530), viii. 14; 
voyage of Robert Reniger and Thomas 
Borey to (1540), 15; voyage of Minion, 
of London, to (1580), 21; Drake on 
coast of (1578), 52; voyage of Captain 
Gourgues to, x. 133; Ruttier for, 315- 


24. 

Bre, Peter de, helps Captain Gourgues 
(1567), x. 125. 

Bremen, a Hanse town, and England 
(1405), i. 146; Sir Jerome Horsey at 
(1584), ii. 227; levies for Armada at, 
375; Iceland trade with (1592), ix. 244. 

Brenne; see Brienne. 

Brest Island, in Newfoundland, ix. 376; 
Cartier at (1534), 379- 

Bret, Colonel, in Spain (1589), iv. 318; 
at the taking of Puente de Burgos, 
324; marching to Lisbon, 329; killed 
at».Lisbon, 332. 

Breton, Cape, voyage of the English to 
(1527), v. 3373 of M. Hore to (1536), 
338; timber in, 345; rendezvous of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert’s fleet (1583), vi. 
11; fleet at, vi. 26, 93; products and 
fishing, 95; the Grace in sight of 
(1594), 100; Charles Leigh at (1597), 
1oIl, 106; description, 113, 114; Cap- 
tain de la Barbotiene and Henry May 
at (1594), vii. 164. 

Brienne, John de, King of Jerusalem, 
and French noblemen, ii. 442. 

Brightlingsea, ships from, in Edward 
III’s fleet, i. 98. 

Brindisi, in Apulia, ii. 408, 443. 

Brion, or Brian, Isle of, the Bonaven- 
ture near (1591), ix. 369; description, 
vi. 101, 113, 114, 115; Jacques Cartier 
at (1534), ix. 381; (1536), 437- 


Bristol, ships from, in Edward III's 
fleet, i. 97; William of Malmesbury 
on, 107; trade with Iceland, 194; 


Laurence Aldersey’s departure from, 
ili. 353; the Hart at (1556), iv. 95; 
John Cabot and his sons at (1495), 
v. 84, 85, 90; Frobisher ordered to 
(1577), 228; Frobisher’s bark at, 153; 
Thomas Butts and Rastall at (1536), 
341; Robert Tomson’s departure from 
(1558), vi. 246; city of, and voyage 
of Captain Carleill (1583), ix. 366; 
Laudonniere at (1565), x. 122. 
Britain, boundaries in time of King 
Arthur, i. 54; united under Vorti- 
porius, 55; relations with Norsemen, 
55; conquered and _ converted by 
Constantine, vi. 56; fish trade with 


ey 
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Frisland, ix. 342; Arthur, Duke of, 
heir to Richard I, ii. 424; Kings of, 
Coelus, ix. 276; Octavius, 277, 270; 
Flavius Constantine, 277; nations in, 
ii. 402. 

Brittany, products of, i. 178 f. 

Brixiano, Father Organtino, quotation 
from the epistles of (1594), x. 344-346. 

Brooke, John, merchant, i. 299, 303. 

Browne, Maurice, captain of the 
Swallow (1583), vi. 12; of the Delight, 
25; lost with the Delight, 29; Stephen 
Parmenius and, ix. 363. 

Browne, Richard, and the expedition on 
the Pechora (1588), ii. gs. 

Bruges, and the Hanse towns, i. 130 
arbitration market of, 142, 159; staple 
fair of, 176; wool trade, 185; English 
chapel to St. Thomas, 208; and the 
Armada, ii. 375; Jesuit from, and 
John Newbery, iii. 317. 

Brulles Castle, near Alexandria, iii. 170. 

Brune, Hugh, English captain, and the 
citizens of Messina (1190), ii. 423. 

Bruton, William, captain of the Moon- 
shine (1585), v. 282; and the damaged 
ship (1587), 312; at Earl of Cumber- 
land’s Isle, 314. 

Buckland, John, master mate in Cabot’s 
intended voyage (1553), i. 241; mate 
of the Bonaventure (1553), 245; (1555), 
303; (1556), 357; master of the Prim- 
rose (1557), 381. 

Budomel, Kingdom of, west of Guinea, 
iv. 58. 

Buena Guia River, Captain Alarchon 
sails up the (1540), x. 259; twenty- 
three different peoples on the, 271; 
chapel built at, 284. 

Buenos Aires, haven of, on the river 
Plate, vii. 139, viii. 137; trade of, 
with Potosi, vii. 139; Don Pedro de 
Mendoza at, viii. 174. 

Bulgaria, iii. 51, ix. 42. 

Bulgaria the Greater, ix. 28; and the 
Vcliga, 67, 75, 76, 82; formerly Greek 
possession, 83; conquered province of 
Russia, ii. 288; Russian fur market 
in, ii. 293; trade open to English mer- 
chants in, 324; people of, and Sartach, 
ix. 74; Saracens, or Mahometans, 77; 
and the Huns, 83. 

Bullinao, Cabo de, latitude, x. 296. 

Buona Esperanza, or Speranza; see 
Good Hope, Cape of. 

Buona Vista, Cape of, in Newfoundland, 
ix. 374. ‘ 

Burburata, town in Venezuela, Sir John 
Hawkins at (1564), iv. 139; (1568), 
vi. 339; (1565), vii. 24; attack of the 
Caribs on, 29. 

Burchers Island, people of, and Captain 
Martin Frobisher (1576), v. 135: 

Burges, Richard, purser of the Jesus 
(1683), iii. 140; persecuted, 149; saved 
by Venetians, 154. ; aa 

Burghley, Lord; see Cecil, William. 

Burgos, Puente de, English army at 
(1589), iv. 310; Conde de Andrada at, 
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324; nine regiments of English at, 
6245n325- 

Burgrave, Marquess of, and the Armada 
(1588), ii. 376. 

Burgrave, John, of Sylverberge, ambas- 
sador to England, iii. 1. 

Burgundy, products of, i. 188; soldiers 
of, in Armada, ii. 376; Duke of, i. 
198, 203; left in Damietta (1249), ii. 
444. 

Buritabeth, Jenghiz Khan and, ix. 12. 

Burlings, English fleet at the (1589), iv. 
327; (1591), Vv. 16; (1594), 69; latitude 
of, vil. 269; Raleigh near (1595), 281. 

Burnet, Robert, master of the Delight 
(1589), viii. 283; petition to, 285, 288. 

Burrough, or Burgh, Sir John, lieu- 
tenant of Raleigh’s fleet (1592), v. 57; 
in charge of half the fleet, 59; and 
Spanish fleet, 59; in Flores Island, 60; 
at S. Cruz, 61; tactics of, 63f.; in 
Flores with Christopher Newport, vii. 
153; and Don Juan Sarmiento, gover- 
nor of Margarita, 292. 

Burrough, Stephen; see Borough. 

Burrough, William; see Borough. 

Buryas, Point, Captain Gualle at (1584), 
Kaeo2e 

Buschoducensis, Jacobus Cnoyen, voyage 
of (1580), ii. 226. 

Bussorah, spice market at, iii. 203; 
Ceesar Frederick at (1567), 265; John 
Eldred at, 275; Ralph Fitch in, 283, 
314, 315; John Eldred’s voyage to 
(1583), 321-328; weights, measure and 
money in, 329f.; chomin found in, 
Al. 

Button, temporary village at, iii. 236. 

Byele-ozera, lake in Russia, i. 278f.; 
source of Volga in, ii. 82; province, 
288. 

Bymba, negro town, Sir John Hawkins’s 
attack on (1564), vii. 17. 
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Capanca, Las Sierras de, vii. 264. 
Cabeca de Cativa, vii. 126. 
Cabite Haven, Captain Gualle at (1584), 


X. 295. 

ae ee Castle, besieged by French 
(1597), X- 310; importance of, 313; 
John de Matas Cardoso governor of 
I MeoIGs 

Cn aoe and Henry VII, i. 9; 
letters patent of Henry VII (1495), v- 
83, vi. 59; granted six English ships, 
84; discoveries (1497), v. 85; and 
Sebastian, discoveries by, vi. 2; letters 
patent granted to, by Henry VII, 3. 

Cabot, Lewis, letters patent of Henry 
VII (1495), v- 83. 

Cabot, Sancius, letters patent of Henry 
VII (1495), v- 83; born in England, 


Vv. 59. 

Gabor Sebastian, i. 214, 218, 232-254, 
266, 314, 319, 320, 334; and Edward 
VI, i. 9; discovery of Cathay, ii. 264- 
265; ship lifted from sea, iv. 62; and 


James Alday, vi. 32; letters patent of 
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Henry VII, v. 83; map of, and dis- 
coveries, including West Indies, 84, 
85; various testimonies to, 85-91; and 
North-West Passage, 88, 89, 111, 117; 
his pension, 91; charts, 103; geogra- 
phical tables at Cheinies, 123; map of 
the world, 125; born in England, vi. 
59; projected voyage to Brazil ery 
vii. 1-4; discovered river Plate (1526), 
viii. 44; builds fort on river Plate, 


174. 

Cabot river, Sir Robert Dudley’s sailors 
on (1595), vii. 168. 

Cabral, Pedro Alvarez, discovers Brazil, 
viii. 171. 

Cacatepec Mountains, in New Spain, vi. 

Coenteped town, in charge of Raphael 
de Treyo, vi. 356. 

Cacchegate, port of Couche or Quicheu, 
iii. 295. 

Caceres, attempts to discover Guiana, x. 


301. 

Cadiz, Roger Bodenham at (1551), iii. 8; 
John Locke at (1553), 12; Drake’s vic- 
tory at (1587), iv. 281, 283; Earl of 
Essex at (1589), 327; Spanish fleet in 
(1592), v- 60; Robert Tomson at 
(1553), vi. 246; John Chilton leaves, 
265; Spanish ships burnt at taking 
of, vii. 204; English expedition to 
(1596), ix. 249-275. 

Cadiz, Bay of, ix. 256. 

Cadomosta, Alouis de, Cape Verde dis- 
covered by (1455), vi. 75. 

Caen river, in Canada, latitude of, ix. 
278, 

Cxtarea: see Taurida. 

Czsarea Philippi, or Belinas, conquered 
by King Baldwin (1107), ii. 415. 

Cafaa Island, Captain Gualle at (1584), 
X- 205; 

Caffa, on Caspian Sea, i. 442; conquest 
of, by Turks, ii. 318. 

Caiana, or Caian, river, vii. 363, 367, 
394; the Discoverer at (1596), 382. 
Caicos, Isles of, Sir Richard Grenville 
at (1585), vi. 136; John White at 
(1587), 199; Sir John Hawkins at 

(1563), vii. 6. 

Caido, description of, ix. 302. 

Cainocami, governor of half the king- 
dom of Bugen, x. 333. 

Cairamo, Carapana’s flight to (1595), 
vii. 339; situation of, 340. 

Cairo, iii. 351, iv. 38; Robert, son of 
Godwin, prisoner at (1103), ii. 410; 
Louis IX_of France at (1249), 445; 
Harvey Millers consul at (1583), iii. 
114; market, 123; description, 171-175, 
351; Caravans, 179f., 190; cassia and 
other products, 341, 342, 352; Lau- 
rence Aldersey in, 358; retinue of 
Beglerbeg of, ix. 334. 

Caitan, Portuguese at, vi. 76; Minorite 
friars in, ix. 297. 

Cajicos, the, iv. 258. 

Cakeado, in Guinea, iv. so. 

Cakow, defeat of Saracens at (1270), ii. 


451. 
Calais, fleet of Edward III before, i. 96; 
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customs paid at, 185; importance of, 

to England, i. 175, 176, 194f.; taken 

by English, 198; Armada at, ii. 388, 

Moncada’s galeass lost at. ii. 
391, v. 2; ship from, captured by 
English, iv. 356; Lyon, King of 
Armenia, at (1386), ix. 318; Laudon- 
niere at, x. 122. 

Calami, the, ii. 330. 

Calfield, Captain, and Raleigh, take S. 
Joseph City (1595), vii. 284; sent to 
Capuri River by Raleigh, 305, 306; 
discovers Sayma, 320; with expedition 
to Caroli River, 326; on the Cararoo- 
pana River, 338; at Curiapan, Trini- 
dad, 342. 

Calicut, Thorne’s map of, i. 221; dis- 
covered by Portuguese, i. 224, 225, ii. 
117, vi. 76; conquests, vi. 74; King 
of, enemy of Portugal (1567), iii. 220, 
313; Portuguese possession, vii. 391. 

California, Gulf of, reformation of map 
of, by Ortelius, vi. 231; discovery of 
(c. 1539), x- 196; shoals in, 258; 
Thomas Cavendish at, viii. 273. 

California Islands, number and products 
of, x. 147; Vasquez de Coronado at 
(1540), 162; taken possession of by 
Ulloa (1539), 201, 203; in Mar del 
Zur, 290. 

Calos, situation of, x. 83; King of, 81, 


Ze 

Calousa River, Job Hortop sent on, to 
capture negroes (1568), vi. 337; Sir 
John Hawkins and the capture of 
negroes of (1564), vii. 17. 

Calvary, Mount, Church, description by 
Laurence Aldersey (1581), iii. 79, 80. 

Cama; see Kama. 

Camana, port in Peru, viii. 202; With- 
rington at (1587), 143. 

Camarones, Rio de, mentioned in Rut- 
tier for Brazil, x. 327. P 

Cambay, or Cambaia, Kingdom of, in 
India, iii. 205, 285; conquest by King 
of Agra, 208; products, 210, 303, 315, 
341, 342, 343; Akbar, King of, 269, 
326; animal hospitals in, 286; mon- 
soon from Goa to, 344. 

Cambaietta, port in Cambay, trade at, 
ili. 206, 207, 208; women sell their 
children at, 285. 

Cambalu; see Pekin. 

Camden, William, the antiquary (1551- 
1623), i. 33; ‘‘ Chorography ” of, 68; 
on English Guard of Emperors of 
Constantinople, ii. 419; on John 
Hawkwood’s victories in Italy (1390), 


458. 

Camen Bolschoi, mountain in Russia, i. 
346, ii. 329, 331. 

Caineni, on the Stzuchogora, ii. 329. 

Cameret, products of, i. 188. 

Camienijecz, or Camyenetz, in Poland, 
William Harborne in (1578), iii. 51, 
Henry Austell in (1585), 164. 

Camlaia Island, Straits between Luzon 
and, viii. 240. 

Camoloquea, Camaloqua, rock men- 
tioned in Ruttier, vii. 243, 245. 

Camoniaca Hills, marks of, vii. 266. 
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Campa, iv. 188; kingdom of, Friar 
Odoric in (1330), ix. 293. 
Campeachy, or Campeche, province, 


John Chilton in (1572), vi. 276; Sir 
John Hawkins near (1568), vi. 341; 
town, Captain Parker’s voyage to 
(1596), vii. 222; Parker lands at and 
takes, 223. 

Campion, Gaspar, letters to Michael 
Locke and William Winter, i. 41, iii. 
BO xa 323). 

Campo, Andrew de, adventures of, x. 
177. 

Camyenetz; see Camienijecz. 

‘Canada, v. 103; map of, by Mercator, 
ii. 225; discovered by Jacques Cartier, 
v. 87; map of, by Beloguine Galterius, 
124; discovered by Verrazzano ea» 
vi. 233; voyages of Cartier to (1534), 
iX. 373-395) 396-440, 440-443; voyage 
of Roberval to (1542), 456-459; John 
Francis de la Roche, first governor of, 
440; expedition of Don Pedro Melendez 
to, x. 115. 

Cananor; see Cannanore. 

Canary Islands, in Thorne’s map, i. 221, 
ii. 456, iv. 20-28, 40, 48, 112, vii. 9, 
73; Thomas Stevens at (1579), iv. 234; 
George Raymond and_ the (1591), 
242f.; Sir Richard Grenville at 
(1585), vi. 133; John White at (1590), 
213; John Chilton at (1568), 265; 
Christopher Newport at ay vii. 
149; Sir Robert Dudley at (1594), 165; 
Laurence Keymis at (1590), 362; trade 
in the, viii. 17; James Lancaster at 
(1596), 27. 

Candia; see Crete. 

Candiots, iii. 19. 

Candish; see Cavendish, Thomas. 

Candona, la, independent Indian pro- 
vince, vi. 272. 

Candy; see Crete. 

Cangle, land of, ix. 28, 29, 75, 82, 83; 
people of, or Kangittz, 28, 82. 

Cangoxima, haven in Japan, iv. 194. 

Caninoz, Stephen Borough at (1556), i. 
343» 345, 35% 351F. Sy 

Cannanore, Portuguese hold (1567), iii. 
220; products, 220; discovered by Por- 
tuguese, vi. 76. 

Cannas, Las Baixos del Rio de, Captain 
Gualle at (1584), x. 295. 

Cannaveral, Cape, in Bahama Channel, 
vi. 349; latitude of, vii. 222, 269, 
x. 83; longitude to Bermuda from, vil. 
a7\s 

Catnal, or Cannal, Cape, latitude of, 
viii. 258; to Batochina Island from, 
269. 

Earinette, Marquis of, Viceroy of Peru, 
viii. 180, 195. 

Canno; see Cano. 

Cano, Bartholomew, letter to Peter de 
Tapia in Seville from, vii. 135; letter 
from Mexico to Francis Hernandez 
(1590), X. 195-206. 

Cano, Juan Sebastian del, first man to 
sail round the world, viii. 179. 

Cano, or Canno, Isle of, latitude of, vi. 
240; Drake at, viii. 62, 85, 186. 
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Canoa, Punta de la, in Ruttier, vii. 232. 
Cansaco, Jesuit college in (1591), x. 


Bs 

Cansai; see Hang-chow. 

Cansas, province in China, description 
of, viii. 280. 

Cansay, province in China, viii. 281. 

Canterbury, Baldwin, Archbishop of, life 
and travels of (1190), ii. 436-437; 
Hubert, Archbishop of (1201), 439, 
440; Edmund Grindal, Archbishop of, 
and importation of tamarisks from 
Germany, iii. 100; William Courtenay, 
Archbishop of, and the King of 
Armenia (1386), ix. 318; Robert, Arch- 
bishop of, see Winchelsea, Robert de. 

Cantin, Cape, vi. 213; Christopher New- 
port at (1591), vii. 148; near Casa del 
Cavallero, 225; marks of, in Ruttier, 
246; latitude, 269, viii. 87, 255; longi- 
tude from Sal Medina, vii. 270; Drake 
at (1577), viii. 87. 

Canton, city, iii. 232, iv. 211, 212, v. 
123, viii. 280; Portuguese trade in, 
iii. 310; province, iv. 164, 185, 210, 
viii. 282; river and bay, latitude, x. 
296. 

Canton, in Africa, on Gambia, v. 51. 

Canuri Province, vii. 326; Raleigh at, 


Bak. 
Canute, King (994-1035), privileges ob- 
tained by, i. 26; Edric’s counsel to, 
68; journey to Rome (1027), 106. 
Caorai River, vii. 328, 331. 
Caorle, near Venice, iii. 36. 
Caparwacka, river, Laurence Keymis at 
(1596), vii. 363, 364. 


Cape Verde Islands, iv. 53; George 
Fenner’s voyage to (1566), 139-155; 
the Edward Cotton at (1583), 259; 


Richard, of Arundel, near (1568), 300; 
discovered by Alouis de Cadomosta 
(1455), vi. 75; distance from Canaries, 
vii. 73; latitude, 269; Sir Anthony 
Sherley at, vii. 215-217; Laurence 
Keymis at (1596), 363; Nuno da Silva 
at, viii. 75; Drake at, 181; Cavendish 
at (1586), 209; John Chidley at (1590), 
284. 

Capira, Mountains of, vii. 117, 120, 233, 
ix. 175; description of, vii. 123. 

Capitague, mentioned in Ruttier, x. 316. 

Caplan, precious stones found at, iii. 


308. 

Capul Island, Thomas Cavendish and 
Cacique at (1588), viii. 240, 241, 273; 
latitude, 257; to Masbat Island from, 
268; anchorage, 276. 

Capuli Island, Captain Gualle at (1584), 
X. 292. 

Capurepana, town, vii. 338; 
sent to, by Raleigh, 326. 
Capuri River, vii. 330; forces sent to, 
by Raleigh, 305; Indians near, de- 
scribed, 309; branch of Orinoco River, 


captains 


341. 
Cara Carum, Vut Khan, Lord of, ix. 73. 
Cara-Cathay, and Jenghiz Khan, ix. 9; 

Rubruquis enters, 87. 

Cara Reca, river; see Kara. 
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Caracas, fort in, taken by Sir Amyas de 
Preston, vii. 176; coast despoiled by 
Agiri, 292; Don Antonio de Berreo’s 
camp master at, 293; S. Iago de Leon 
in, 305; governor of, and the con- 
quest of Guiana, 369. 

Caramania; see Karamania. 

Carapana, King of Emeria, and de 
Berreo (1595), vii. 294, 300; wisdom 
of, 300; Lord of the Orenoqueponi, 
338; his flight, 339; ruler of Nepoios, 
343; dwelling-place in Quepyn Moun- 
tains, 373; his envoy and Laurence 
Keymis (1596), 378-381. 

Carapana town, fort of Guiana, vii. 302, 
70. 

Cicicoane, branch of Orinoco, 
Raleigh at (1595), vii. 338, 340. 

Carawool, or Russian watch, ii. 174, 
FES 

Cardenas, Don Garcia Lopez de, in 
Vasquez de Coronado’s_ expedition 
(1540), x. 164; at Cevola, 165; saves 
Vasquez de Coronado’s life, 166-167; 
at Acuco, 175. 

Careless, Edward, alias Wright, cap- 
tain of the Hope (1589), iv. 355, vii. 
8 


Cares, Island, vii. 233; Drake at (1586), 
to take in water, 102; in Cartagena 
Harbour, 111, 113; proposed fort in, 
114; lime stones at, 115. 

Carew, Sir George, and the Cadiz ex- 
pedition (1596), ix. 252, 258. 

Carew, Henry, or Carewe, captain of 
the Hopewell (1578), v. 154, 231, 267; 
on board the Aid, 199; in Frobisher’s 
council, 253. 

Carew, Sir Robert and the Armada, ii. 


386. 

Carey, Henry, letter from Thomas 
Cavendish to (1588), viii. 278-280. 

Carey, Sir George, bark sunk at Flores 
Island (1591), v. 4; ships of, against 
the Spanish near Cuba, vii. 144. 

Cargapolia, province of Russia, ii. 287, 
297; city of, 208. 

Cari River, tributary of the Orinoco, 
Vii. 330. 

Caribs, and Sir John Hawkins (1565), 
Vil. 23, 24, 29; man-eaters in Guiana, 
167, 368; of Guanipa and Arrowaiarie, 
368, 380, 394; language, 372; Sir 
Walter Raleigh and, viii. 5; Qui- 
paria, town of the, 7. 

Carichii Island, in Gulf of Persia, iii. 


204. 

Carleill, Christopher, captain of the 
Tiger (1582), ii. 244, vil. 78, ix. 141; 
chosen captain, vi. 80; discourse by, 
80-91; lieutenant-general of Drake 
(1585), vii. 77; and Spanish ship, 79; 
landing with soldiers at Playa, 82; 
leader against S. Domingo (1586), 89; 
in Cartagena, 93; praises of, 103; 
and Muscovy Committee, ix. 366. 

Carlet, David, captain of the Minion 
(1564), iv. 138, 139, vii. 7. 

Carlile, Captain, and voyage of Edward 
Fenton (1582), viii. 101, 106. 

Caroli River, de Berreo and, vii. 297, 
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299, 370, 374; Raleigh at (1595), 324, 
325, 326; Canuri, inhabitants governed 
by a woman, 343- ; 

Caroline, Fort, in Laudonniere Vale, 
X. 53} meeting in, 74; completion 
(1565), 80; famine, 89, 94f.; ship- 
building, 89; entered by Spaniards, 
119; Laudonniere leaves, 121; razed 
by Gourgues (1568), 131. 

Carpont, or Carpunt, in Newfoundland, 
latitude of, ix. 375, 449; Jacques 
Cartier at, 441; voyage of John 
Alphonse of Xanctoigne to (1542), ix. 
449-450. 

Carrah Colmak; see Kara-Kalmuck. 

Cartagena, in the West Indies, Drake’s 
voyage to (1589), iv. 355; sacked by 
Drake, vi. 163; Sir John Hawkins at 
(1568), vi. 299, 341, vii. 55; Chris- 
topher Carleill lands near, vii. 93; 
description of, 94, viii. 159; taking of, 
vii. 95; ransom of, 101; description by 
Baptista Antonio, 110-115; Don Ber- 
naldino Delgadillo at (1596), 200; 
marks of, in Ruttier, 230, 232; Ruttier 
from, to Havana, 235; traffic with 
New Granada, viii. 159; overland pas- 
sage to Peru, 161. 


W/Carthage,. iv. 38; description of (1587), 


Hie ghes 

Cartier, Jacques, of S. Malo, the two 
voyages of, by Ramusio, v. 87; in 
Labrador, 102, 103; discoveries (1534), 


vi».89; discovers Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, 92; on the Virginians, 186; 
discovers Canada (1535), 233; first 


voyage of discovery (1534), ix. 373-3953 
second voyage (1535-1536), 396-440; 
third voyage (1540), 440-472; Captain- 
General and leader of French ships, 
440; at St. John’s Road with Rober- 
val, 457. ) 

Casada, Don Gonzales Ximenes de, his 
attempt to discover Guiana, vii. 294. 

Casada, Captain, new kingdom of 
Granada discovered and named by, 
vili. 160. 

Casbin; see Kazvin. 

Cascaes, or Cascais, Sir Francis Drake 
at (1587), iv. 284; stores of ships’ pro- 
vision at, 316; Drake and English 
fleet at (1589), 333, 3373 English army 
at, 338; castle of, surrenders, 339 f. 

Caskar; see Kashgar. 

Caspian Sea, ii. 9, ix. 75, 82; or Baku 
Sea, ix. 285; and the Volga, i. 277, 
ix. 75; discovered by Anthony Jenkin- 
son (1559), i. 398; Tartars and the, 
440; Anthony Jenkinson reaches the, 
444, 460; description of storms, 461, 
ii. 12; absence of trade, i. 462; lati- 
tude, 464; Jenkinson crosses the 
(1563), ii. 27, 157; Thomas Alcock on 
the, ii. 30; distance from S. Nicholas, 
55; English trade, 69; English bark 
on the, 83; fight on, 123; description 
of, 133; its tributaries, ix. 26. 

Cassan (Africa), on the Gambia River, 
Vast. 

Cassan (Persia); see Kazvin. 

Cassan (Russia); see Kazan. 
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Casserroes River, Job Hortop on the 
(1568), vi. 338; Sir John Hawkins in 
the (1565), vii. 18. 

Cassim Castle, in Russia, i. 439. 

Cassima River, ii. 331. 

ee Lake, on the Caroli River, vii. 
328, 

Cassipagatos, nation, vii. 324; enemy to 
Spaniards, 324, 380; to the Inga and 
Epurenei, 328; on Cassipa Lake, 343. 

Cassopo, in Corfu, iii. 35. 

Castel Nuovo, John Locke at (1553), iii. 


15. 
Castelin, Edward, trader in Canary 
Islands, iv. 30, vi. 248; voyage to 
Guinea (1554), iv. 47; (1561), 130; 
(1562), 133; proposed voyage ~ to 
Guinea (1564), 137. 
Castellanes, Juan de, 
explorers by, x. 300. 


list of Spanish 


Castello, Dominico del, in Alarchon’s 
voyage (1540), x. 258. 

Casti, King, murders Laudonniere’s 
carpenters; visits Ribault at Fort 


Caroline, 112-113. 

Castilia, Don Luis de, and Alarchon, 
x. 289, 290. 

Castiliano, or Castilio, Juan, chief pilot 
of Captain Ulloa, x. 219, 225; dis- 
coveries by, 255. 

Castille, Jews expelled from, i. 224; and 
the Armada, ii. 372; Henry III, King 
of, and Macham (1395), ii. 455, iv. 
20; John II of (1417), ii. 456, iv. 20. 


Castilleia, Gaspar de, comptroller of 
Alarchon’s fleet (1540), x. 259. 
Castles, Bay of, ix. 397; harbour in 


Newfoundland, 361, 450; Cartier at 
(1534), 375; description, 376. 

Castro, on the coast of Chili, viii, 192. 

Castrum Peregrinorum, Prince Edward 
at (1270), ii. 451. 

Cataro; see Cattaro. 

Catecha, in Orissa, 
in (1567), iii. 235. 

Cathneia, Richard I and Tancred at 
(1191), ii. 425. 

Cathay, ix. 2, 9, 29, 32; Cabot’s voyage 
to (1553), i. 232; Willoughby’s voyage 
to, 247-254; Chancellor’s voyage, 266: 
way to, 396; Anthony Jenkinson on 
way (1559), 398; Oxus in, 448; pro- 
ducts, 459; description, 465; and 
Muscovy Company, ii. 68; Russian 
help towards discovery, 94; English 
merchants and discovery of (1580), 
203-209; herbs, 217; first attempts to 
discover, 264; north-east passage to, 
364, 367; Kara-Kalmuck, nation of, 
306; lake of, 330, 332, 367; intended 
discovery of (1551), iv. 32; Cabot on 
passage to, v. 87; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert on passage to, 92; west of 
America, 94; in Ortelius’s map, 96; 
divided from America, 102; King of, 
and Galeotto Pereira, 129; Frobisher’s 
voyage to discover, 228-270; Portu- 
guese at, vi. 76; north-west passage, 
and Cartier, 89; Prester John and, 
ix.'73; Vut Khan’s flight into, 74; 
Khan of, and King of Java (1330), 


Cesar Frederick 


ix. 292; and King of Moumoran, 294; 
Friar Odoric in, 302; Khan of, in 
Caido, 302; empire of, 304; tide of 
sea of, 453. 

Cativa, Cabeza de, and islands of, in 
Ruttier, vii. 233. 

Catoche, or Yucatan Cape, latitude of, 
vii. 268; Captain Parker at (1579), 
223, 224. 

Cattaro, Bocca di, Venetian hold in, 
iii. 15; Henry Austell at, iii. 161. 

Causedo Point, in second Ruttier, vii. 
251. 

Cavallos, Port of, in Honduras, vii. 151; 
John Chilton in (1570), vi. 270; Miles 
Philips sails for, from Spain (1580), 


Vi. 333- 

Cavendish, Thomas, of Trimley, Suffolk 
(560-62) 1) TO, ee Vile 1335 ed IT 
Richard Grenville’s expedition to Vir- 
ginia (1585), vi. 133; and Spanish 
ship from China, vii. 134; circum- 
navigation of (1586-88), viii. 206-253; 
letter from, to Lord Hunsdon (1588), 
viii. 278-280; map of China brought 
home by, 280-282; last voyage of 
(1591), 289-312. 

Cawo River, vii. 363; great river dis- 
covered by Laurence Keymis (1596), 
394; Sir Walter Raleigh at (1597), 
vill. 5. 

eee Bay, near Plymouth, Richard, 
of Arundel, at, iv. 296; departure of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s expedition 
from, vi. 7, 12, 42; Drake and Haw- 
kins (1595), vii. 183; Purser, a pirate 
in, viii, 132. 

Caxamalca, province 
330. ¢ 

Caxamalca, town, vi. 47; and Atabalipa, 


in Guiana, vii. 


son of Emperor of Peru, vii. 274; 
Pizarro at, viii. 200. 
Caycos; see Caicos. j 
Cayman Islands, William King at 


(1592), vii. 155; Sir Amyas de Preston 
at, 182; in second Ruttier, 253; lati- 
tude of, 268; longitude, 270-271. : 

Cayphas, conquered by King Baldwin 
(1107), ii. 415. 

Cazanka reca; see Kazanka reca. 

Cazenove, Captain, lieutenant of Cap- 
tain Gourgues (1567), x. 123; at the 
Spanish attack (1568), x. 127, 130, 
131. 

Cedll, Cape, named by Laurence Keymis 
(1596), vii. 363; the Discoverer meets 
Keymis, vii. 382; Sir Walter Raleigh 
at (1597), vill. 4. 

Cecil, Captain, at attack on Cartagena 
(1586), vii. 96; death of, 108. 

Cecil, Sir Robert, dedication to, i. 37, 
47; and Armada, ii. 386; Raleigh’s 
letter to (1595), vii. 272-276. 

Cecil, Sir William, Lord Burghley, lord 
treasurer of England, ii. 346, v: 975 
Boris Feodorowich’s letters to, ii. 339, 
353; his reply, 348; and Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, v. 353; letter concern- 
ing discovery of Ramea from Thomas 
James (1591), vi. 91; and Raleigh 
(1584), vi. 119. 
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Cedars, Isle of, discovered by Ribault 
(1562), x. 22; Captain Ulloa at, 235, 
247; latitude, 243, 299; one of S. 
Stephen’s Isles, 247; distance from, to 
Colima Port, 255. 

Ceffala, discovered by Portuguese, vi. 75. 

Celebes Islands, Portuguese at, vi. 76; 
Sir Francis Drake at (1579), viii. 71. 

Cen, secretaries of Xaquam, in China, 
iv. 230. 

Cephalonia Island, Venetian possession, 
ili. 16; John Locke near (1553), 333 
William Harborne at (1583), 106; 
fight between Tripolitan and Venetian 
galleys (1585), 154; Levant Company 
in, 372, 373- . 3 

Cerezo, Gongalo, of Mexico, friend of 
Robert Tomson (1556), vi. 254-259. 

Ceuta, in Barbary, ii. 455; English 
merchants aid the Portuguese con- 
quest of (1415), iv. 21; conquered by 
Portuguese, vi. 75. 

Ceuxima, Omurandono, Lord of, x. 
333; castle built in (1591), 334. 

Ceylon, or Zeilan, pearl fishery at, iii. 
224f.; description of, 226; cat’s-eyes 
found in, 227; Cesar Frederick in 
(1563), 262; cotton cloth from Sinner- 
gan in, 298; Raia, King of (1583), 
and court efiquette, 311; products, 
312, 341; monsoon from Goa to, 347; 
the Edward Bonaventure at (1592), 
253; discovered by Portuguese, vi. 76; 
the Edward Bonaventure at (1592), vii. 
158; Portuguese possession, 391. 

Chaccalla, Bay of, Thomas Cavendish 
at (1587), vili. 233. 

Chagres River, near Panama, used for 
carrying goods (1570), vi. 271; Andrew 
Barker at (1576), vil. 70; a danger to 
Panama, 74, 122; Venta Cruz near, 
116; fortified, 122; latitude of, and 
description of, 126. 

Chaldea; see Irak Arabi. 

Challica Ostriva, islands, ii. 12. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas, voyage to Al- 
giers (1541), iii. 7. 

Chamberlayne, John, and_ Spaniard’s 
treason against Sir John Hawkins, vi. 


342. 
Chanceler, Nicholas, merchant, ii. 205. 
Chancellor, Richard, in the Northern 
Ocean, i. 20; his voyage to Moscow, 
23; description of the Golden Castle, 
28; captain of the Edward Bona- 
venture (1553), i. 241, 245, 254-266; 
his voyage of discovery, 266, 269, 272, 
273; his reception by Emperor of 
Russia, 280; Emperor’s letters and, 
293; grand pilot (1555), 303, 308, 357; 
Queen Mary’s letter and, 300; death 
of, 358, 380, ii. 267; pilot of Edward 
Bonaventure, ii. 265; in Roger Boden- 
ham’s expedition to Chios (1551), ili. 
12; and Sebastian Cabot, iv. 62; his 
discovery of S. Nicholas in Moscovy, 
v. 97; his expedition to Russia, ix. 
137; privileges granted to, ix. 138. 
Channel, English, Armada in, ii. 380. 
Chaplin, or Caplen, Bay, Charles Leigh 
at, Vi. 103, 113. 
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Chapman, Laurence, his voyage into 
Persia (1569), ii. 108; at Kazvin and 
Tiflis, 199; at Ghilan, 112; granted 
Persian privileges, 115; death of, 123; 
Persian trade and, 171. ‘ 

Charlemagne (742-814) and King Offa, 
i. 104. 

Charles the Great; see Charlemagne. 

Charles V, Emperor, discoveries under, 
i) 216); nandasbeter, eat at Gos 
1538), iii. 7; voyage to Algiers (1541), 
pees Heduiand at Landeck, 161; 
and Alphonso Ulloa, v. 117; law for 
freedom of Indians by, vi. 288; Dr. 
Leigh, ambassador to (1527), vii. 2; 
Raleigh and exploits of, 279; and 
Charles of Chiquola, x. 24; and Don 
Antonio de Mendoza, 136. 

Charles-Fort, built by Ribault (1562), x. 
27, 28; garrison of, 27-39. 

Chatalet, Island of, ii. 12. 

Chatigan, in India, iii. 257, 259; pro- 
ducts of, 260; and King of Aracan, 
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Chatillon, Admiral of France, and 
James Morgues, vi. 228; and Captain 
John Ribault, x. 16; and Ribault’s 
men left in Florida, 41; his letter to 
Laudonniere (1565), 111. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, i. 32; quotation from 
the ‘‘ Knight’s Prologue,’’ 102, 103. 
Chaul, cities of, description by Ceasar 
Frederick (1563), iii. 209; by Ralph 
Fitch (1583) 280, 285, 314; products 
of,- 209 f., 285f.; galangals found in, 

342; and monsoons, 344, 345. 

Chaunis Temoatan copper mine in, vi. 
148; opinion of Youghan on _ the 
copper, 151; Master Lane and the 
hills of, x. 134. 

Chawanook, city on the Nomopana 
River, vi. 129; north-west possession 
of English in Virginia (1585), 142; 
Menatonon, King of, and Ralph Lane, 
144; river of, 145, 151. 

Cheinie, Richard, servant to the Mus- 
covy Company, ii. 28; on the second 
voyage to Persia (1563), 30. 

Chemin, John du, faithful supporter of 
Laudonniere in Florida, x. 120. 

Chenonceau, river in Florida, x. 29. 

Chepanoc, Indian town in Virginia 
(1585), vi. 142. 

Cherchisea, town with forty churches, 
iii, 163. 

Chere, La, Captain Albert’s ill-treatment 
of, in Florida, x. 37; killed, 4o. 

Cheremisi, or Cheremizes; see Chere- 
misses, land of. 

Cheremisses, Tartar tribe of two sorts, 
ii. 322; land of the, i. 440, v. 108; 
source of the Yug in, i. 412; Anthony 
Jenkinson in, ii. 157. 

Cherry, Francis, Prince Boris Feodoro- 
wich’s envoy to Sir Jerome Horsey 
(1586), ii. 278; bearer of letters from 
the Emperor of Russia, 348; and Wil- 
liam Turnbull’s inheritance, 350; letter 
from Queen Elizabeth entrusted to, 
353; licensed to trade in Russia, free 
from custom, 356. 
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Chester, Sir William, i. 367; joint 
owner of ships, 380, 391; governor of 
Muscovy Company, ii. 29; Persian 

rivilege granted to, 50; Russian 
icence to, 74, 86; and Persian trade, 
171; his voyage to Guinea (1562), iv. 
133; proposed voyage, iv. 137. 

Chester, Earl of; see Glanvile, Ranulph. 

Chester, John, constable of, voyage to 
Holy Land (1218), ii. 441. 

Chialo, Christian country in India, iii. 
223; pearl fishery at, 224. 

Chiametla, inland town in New Spain, 
Viii. 234. 

Chian, or Chaien, High Commissioner 
or Visitor in China, iv. 165; duties of, 
169f.; Lord Chief Justice, 177, 222. 

Chiapa, John Chilton in (1570), vi. 272. 

Chiavez, Alonzo de, grand pilot (1586), 


X. 352, 357- 

Chichilticale, latitude of, x. 163; Indians 
of, 174. 

Chichimecas Indians, x. 177, 205, 219; 
attack on Captain Ulloa, 221. 

Chichimici Indians, attack on Miles 
Philips (1568), vi. 307. 

Chidley, Cape, discovered by John 
Davis (1587), v. 315. 

Chidley, John, fleet of, in Strait of 
Magellan (1589), vii. 138; voyage of, 
in the Delight, viii. 282-285. 

Chilenso, Friar Odoric in (1330), ix. 
300. 

Chili, province of, description, _ viii. 
192f.; towns in, built by Don Pedro 
de Valdivia, 194; subdued by Men- 
doza, 195; errors in maps about coast 
of, viii. 57; described by Lopez Vaz, 
192; soundings on, 261. 

Chilton, John, S. Benito of, shown in 
Mexico Church, vi. 256; discourse on 
New Spain (1568), 264f.; ill in Panuco 
(1572), 274; and the Indians, 274. 

Chimera, Cape, in Albania, iii. 15. 

China, i. 216; Portuguese trade (1567), 
iii. 231; products, and description of, 
231, 341-343, 347, iv. 163-191, 209-233, 
259; Queen Elizabeth’s letter to King 
of (1583), iii. 271; trade with Malacca, 
309; with Manilla, viii. 204; King of, 
iii. 310; aliens forbidden to enter, iv. 
123; Portuguese at, vi. 76, vii. 391; 
climate, vi. 194; products brought to 
New Spain, vi. 291, vii. 134; presents 
to King of Spain (1570), vi. 348; Ben- 
jamin Wood bound for, viii. 1; notes 
on Cavendish’s map of, 280-282; letter 
from Emperor to Queen Elizabeth, 
312-314; or Upper India, Friar Odoric 
in, ix. 296f.; Quabacondono’s vow to 
conquer, x. 330; Korea tributary to, 


eiichon, Santy of, description of, to 
Captain Gualle (1584), x. 297. 
Chingay, Kaiuk’s secretary, ix. 35, 37- 
Chingis Cham; see Jenghiz Khan. — 
Chios, English trade at (c. 1511), iii. 2; 
voyages of the Holy Cross and the Mat- 
thew Gonson to, 5; Roger Boden- 
ham’s voyage to (1550), 8-12, 50; Bey 
of, and William Harborne (1583), 107; 


commandment for (1584), 134; mastic 
found in, 343; description and pro- 
ducts of, 355; Richard Wrag at (1594), 
iv. 12; Gaspar Campion’s discourse of 
trade to (1569), ix. 323-328. 

Chiquola, King of Florida (1562), x. 24. 

Chiquola, Charles of, and Emperor 
Charles V, x. 24. 

Chirkasses; see Circassians. 

Choanists, tribe in Virginia (1585), vi. 
146; allies of Ralph Lane, 157. 

Chondery, King of Serrepore, iii. 208. 

Chuli, Port of, Sir Francis Drake at, 
Vili. 183. 

Cia, city of New Mexico, x. 189. 

Ciametlan, or Chiametlan, Islands, lati- 
tude, viii. 257, 267; anchorage, 276; 
Cavendish at, 273. 

Ciawani, tribe of Indians, vii. 308, 343; 
port of the, 310; Raleigh’s pilot of 
the; 307, 311, 316- 

Cibo, harbour in Cape Breton, vi. 107, 
114. 

Cibola; see Cevola. 

Cicuic, x. 176; natives and wild animals 
of, 178. 

Ciemana, mentioned in Ruttier, x. 320. 

Cieza, Feliciano, de Carvalsho, governor 
of Parajua, letter to Philip IL (1597) 
X. 309-315. 

Cieza, Pedro de, his works on Peru, vin. 
287, 344. 

Cinceo, in the shire of Fo-kien, iv. 165, 
166, 168. 

Cingalese, description of, iii. 311, 312. 

Cinque Ports, Kentish, i. 34; shipping 
of the, 83-89; warden of the, 95. 

Cipo, river, a tributary of the Occam, 
vi. 129. 

Circassia, war in, ii. 10; discovered by 
Anthony Jenkinson, 157; Princess of, 
ii. g; Teneruk, 25. 

Circassians, or Chirkasses, soldiers in 
Russian army, i. 420; description of, 
207s) Xue se 

Circumnavigation of Sir Francis Drake 
(1577-1578), viii. 48-74. 

Cirion, Port in Pegu, iii. 251, 299, 304. 

Ciudad del Rey Philippe, La, built by 
Pedro Sarmiento in Straits of Magel- 
lan, viii. 190; Thomas Cavendish at, 
213; mentioned in Ruttier, x. 330. 

Clanchinoltepec, Indian town, S. Augus- 
tine Monastery in (1572), vi. 273. 

Clare, Richard de (Strongbow), Earl of 
Pembroke, i. 74, 76. 

Clare, Richard de, Earl of Pembroke (d. 
1176), in Ireland, i. 74. 

Clarke, Edward, sent to Arrash, ii. 25; 
sent on mission, 28; and the third 
Persian voyage (1565), 33; death of, 


34- 

Clarke, Richard, master of the Delight 
(1583), vi. 12, 30; account of voyage 
of discovery to Norumbega, 38-42; S 
Laurence River in Newfoundland dis- 
covered by, 41. 

Clear, Cape, in Ireland, ii. 397; Fro- 
bisher’s fleet at (1578), v. 233; the 
Sunshine at (1586), 309. 
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Clements, Joseph, voyage of, to Con- 
stantinople (1575), ili. 51. 

Cliffe, Edward, voyage of John Winter, 
with Sir Francis Drake, written by 
(1577), viii. 87-99. 

Clifford, George, Earl of Cumberland 
(1558-1603), i. 10; and the Armada, 
ii, 386; and Christopher Lister, iv. 
163; his ship the Dragon, 305; his 
voyage to the Azores (1589), 355-380; 
exploits of, by Huighen van Lin- 
schoten (1589-1591), v. 21-43; Ships 
chasing Spanish carracks, 61, 68; and 
Lopez Vaz, at River Plate (1572), vii. 
62; voyage of (1586-1587), written b 
John Sarracoll, viii. 132-153; ships of, 
at Seal Island (1587), 171. 

Clifford, Sir Conyers, of Cadiz expedi- 
tion (1596), ix. 252, 260. 

Coama, near Cevola, x. 275; Alarchon 
at (1540), 287. 

Coanchefu; see Canton. 

Coche Island, Sir Amyas de Preston’s 
captures on (1595), vii. 175. 

Cochin, lading port for Portugal, iii. 
211; Caesar Frederick’s voyage to 
(1567), 219, 238; description of, 221- 
222; Ralph Fitch at (c. 1583), 312; 
King of, 313; King, and custom on 
horses, 333; weight, measure, and 
money in, 338; products of, 341-343; 
monsoon, 346; Friar Peter at (1587), 
iv. 240; discovered by Portuguese, vi. 


Ccchin-China, aloes trade in, iii. 233, 
314; discovered before China, iv. 181; 
near China, 188; port of, viii. 282. 

Coia, university in Japan, iv. 194; story 
of founder, 2or. 

Cola, in Africa, Anthony Jenkinson at, 
ie uki57. 

Colchester, ships from, i. 98, 152. 

Cole, Humphrey, preacher, member of 
Sir Jerome Bowes’ embassy (1583), 
die 252, cho exe A ts 

Colgoieve; see Kolguev. 

Colima; see S. Iago de Colima. 

Collier, James, condemned to galleys 
(1575), Vi. 322; seeks for Panuco, 345. 

Collom, town in Russia, i. 438. 

Colmogro; see Kholmogory. 

Cologne, i. 188; Tartars’ intended voyage 
to, i. 93; Henry III and merchants of, 
110; Laurence Aldersey at, iii. 72, 82; 
Bishop of, in Prussia, ix. 98. 

Colombo, city of, in Ceylon Island, iii. 
226; Portuguese fort in Ceylon, 311. 

Columbus, Bartholomew, and Henry 
VII (1488), v. 80, 82; his map and 
verses, 81; meets Christopher at His- 
paniola, 82. 

Columbus, Christopher, i. 21; and 
Henry VII, of.; and Henry VII 
(1488), v. 80, vi. 47; and name Colon 
de Terra Rubra, v. 81; and Bartholo- 
mew Columbus at Hispaniola, 82; 
discovery of America (1492), v- 95, vi. 
233, ix. 354; and geography of West 
Indies, v. 118; conquests, vi. 60; Isa- 
bella, Queen of Castile, and, vi. 230. 

Columbus, Fernando, v. 80, 82. 

Comania, ix. 25, 28; Tartars conquer, 
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17; Tushi Khan and, 11; description 
of, 28; language of, 16, 20. 

Comanians, their country conquered by 
Tartars, ix. 44; or Capthac, 63; 
graves of the, 56, 58, 63; original 
country of, 67. 

Combendaxis, founder of Coia, iv. 2o1. 

Commenus, Manuel, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, letter of, to Henry II 
(1177), ix. 281-284. 

Comorin, or Comori, Cape, iii. 312, iv. 
248; Cesar Frederick’s voyage to, iii. 
223; pearl fishing at, 224; monsoon 
from Goa to, 345; the Edward Bona- 
venture at (1592), iv. 248. 

Comoro Island, Edward Bonaventure at 
(1591), iv. 244, vil. 157; sailors killed 
at, iv. 245 f. 

Compostela in Mexico, x. 139, 159. 

Concepcion, La, or Penco, viii. 181, 194, 
195; description of, 196; Bay, the 
Swallow meets the Golden Hind in 
Eee vi. 14; Thomas Cavendish at 
(1587), viii. 217, 271; latitude, 263; 
from, to Valparaiso, 265; anchorage, 
275. 

Conchos, Indians, x. 180, 182. 
Conferrent, Bertrand, captain of mutin- 
eers in Fort Caroline (1564), x. 75. 

Confucius, doctrine of, iv. 229. 

Congo, discovered by Portuguese, vi. 75. 

Connock, William, of Raleigh’s expedi- 
oe up Capuri River (1595), vii. 306, 
2 

Conrad, Marquess, and the city of Acre 
(1191), ii. 432; death of (1193), 435- 

Conrad, of the borough of Gastaldion, 
and Friar Odoric’s death (1331), ix. 
314. 

Constantine the Great, son of Helena, 
ix. 276; conquests of, vi. 56. 

Constantinople, ix. 26, 28, 41, 42, 43; 
English wares in, ii. 7; Normandy pil- 
grims at (1064), 407; Emperor of, 
visits England (1400), 460; William 
Harborne at (1578), ili. 51, 107; Hak- 
luyt’s list of dyeing materials at, 
89-90; Henry Austell at (1584), 163; 
products, 342, 343; the Toby bound 
for, 360; Harborne leaves, 368; voyage 
of Richard Wrag to (1583-95), iv. 
1-18; description of, iv. 10; letters of 
Emperor to Scacati, ix. 58, 60; Straits 
of, in Thorne’s map, i. 222. 

Contarenus, on the Mediterranean, v. 
100; on north-west passage, 113. 

Contractation House, or Exchange, at 
Seville; English prisoners sent to, vi. 
351; regulations of, x. 347f. 

Cooke, Captain, and the Moonlight 
(1500), vi. 217; at Roanoke Island, 
21 


Copal, La grande, town in Florida, x. 
133, 134- 

Copalita, river, Thomas Cavendish at 
anchor at (1587), viii. 231, 232. 

Copaoba, silver mine found at, x. 311. 

Copella, Indian town, Spanish search 
for (1572), vi. 283. 

Copenhagen, or Hafna, 


i university of 
(1585), ix. 201. 
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Copiapo, in Chili, viii. 193; port, 196; 
to Morro Moreno from, 265. 

Coquimbo, viii. 265; Drake at (1578), 
59, 181; latitude of, 182, 196, 256. 

Coragao; see Curagao. 

Coracones, Valle de los, near Cuhia- 
coun, X. 143; Vasquez at (1540), 162. 

Corasan; see Khorassan. 

Corbet, Sir Miles, knighted at Cadiz 
(1596), ix. 268. 

Corea, Cape, in Africa, 
John in (1555), iv. 52. 

Corfu, John Locke at (1553), iil. 15; 
description, 34; Laurence Aldersey 
near (1581), iii. 82. 

Corinth, River of, Cardan’s account of, 
ix. 195; Gulf of, v. 95. 

Coritine River, Sir Walter Raleigh at 
(1597), Vii- 9, 12; Spaniards at, 11. 

Cormantin, iv. 123, 135. 

Cormorants, Isle of, the Bonaventure 
at (1591), ix. 371; in Newfoundland, 
vi. 99- 

Corna Castle; see Kurna. 

Cornwall, Richard, Earl Ole.) i113 
voyage to Syria (1240), ii. 442, 443. 
Coro, or Coros, Sir Amyas de Preston 
takes and burns, vii. 180-182, 275. 
Coromandel, coast, iii. 225; city of S. 
Thomas on, 234; Tellami cloth made 

in, 347- 

Coron; see Korone. 

Coronado, Francisco Vasques de; see 
Vasquez. ‘ 

Corpus Christi Bay, Stephen Borough’s 
description of (1556), i. 336f.; point, 


Captain Don 


I. 
seers: Duke of Tartary, ix. 15, 24; 
John de Plano Carpini and, 25f., 28; 
papal legates return to court of, 39. 
Corrientes, Cape dos, in Africa, storm 
at (1591), iv. 244. f ‘ 
ae, El Cabo de los, in Mexico, 
viii. 267; latitude, viii. 257, x. 299. 
Corrientes, Cape de, in Cuba, vii. 230, 
235, 253, 258, 268, 271; Sir George 
Carey at (1591), 144; William King at 
(1592), 155; Sir Amyas de Preston at 
(1595), 183; Sir Thomas Baskerville 
at (1596), 197; Sir Anthony Sherley 
and Captain Parker at (1597), 220. 
Corsale, Andrew, discoveries of (1497- 
1510), vi. 75- 
Corterialis, and the North-west passage, 
Vi 110, 111, 117. . 
Corteso, Juan, at the Amazon River, x. 
00. 
Sez, Hernando, and_ conquest of 
Mexico, vi. 47, 60; and Montezuma’s 
oration (c. 1520), 59; conquest of Cuba 
and Acuzamil, 72; conquest of Mexico 
and returns to Spain, vi. 262; in Tes- 
cuco, 267; and Don Antonio. de Men- 
doza, x. 136; expeditions of discovery, 
140; his reverse, 141. 
aces Robert, master of the May 
Flower (1566), iv. 140, 143. bar 
Corunna Bay, or the Groyne of Galicia, 
ii. 380; Spanish fleet at, iv. 308; stores 
in, 316; English army at, 317, 326; 
Don Alonso de Bagan at (1590), Y- 77: 


Corunna, Conde de, Viceroy of New 
Spain, and undiscovered countries 
(1581), xX. 180, 194. 

Corvo, Isle of, iv. 151, 296; latitude of, 
$3, Vil. 240, 269; Indian Spanish fleet 
near (1591), v. 15; English fleet sent 
to, 16; Ships at, 21; caravel from, 
brings tidings to Terceira (1590), 38; 
the Marigold at (1593), vi. 90; John 
White at (1587), 208, 224; Sir Robert 
Dudley at (1595), vii. 170; Sir Thomas 
Baskerville at (1596), 199; Raleigh at 
(1597), viii. 13; Cavendish at (1588), 
Vill, 255, 274. 

Cos; see eet ge. 

Cosmin, harbour in Pegu, iii. 251, 252; 
Ralph Fitch in (c. 1583), 299, 311. 

Cossacks, ii. 124; and English mer- 
chants (1573), 123; and Persians, 124; 
or barkmen, 173; Polish thieves and 
Murad Khan, ix. 336. 

Cossin River, ii. 331. 

Costa Rica, between Panama and New 
Spain, viii. 203; John Chilton in 
(1570), vi. 269, 270. 

Cotamaluc, King of the Moors, at sack 
of Bezeneger (1567), iii. 212. 

Cotoche, Cape de; see Catoche. 

Cotton, Edward, of Southampton, voyage 
of (1583), iv. 259-261; his directions for 
voyage to River Plate, 261-262; infor- 
mation concerning voyage to Baya 
(1542), viii. 15. 

Cotton, Randolph, viii. 289; in the 
Desire, 290; distress of, 297; in Pen- 
guin Isle, 305. 

Couche, or Quicheu, near Cochin China, 
ili. 295 f. 

Coulam, Czsar Frederick’s voyage to 
(1567), iii. 223; Ralph Fitch at (c. 
1583), 312. 

Countess of Warwick’s Sound, and 
Island; see Anne Warwick. 

Courci, John de, conquers Ulster (1176), 
i. 75; (1204), loses Ulster, i. 76. 

Covexis, King in Florida, x. 33, 36. 

Cox, Richard, master gunner in Fro- 
bisher’s second voyage to the north- 
west passage (1577), v. 142; of the 
Aid, 200, 202; pilot of the Thomas, 
of Ipswich, 256; discreditable be- 
haviour, 259. 

Coxe, William, captain of the Bear 
(1576), v. 69; conspires against 
Andrew Barker, 71; at Truxillo, 71; 
and the goods of Andrew Barker, 72. 

Coya, Laudonniere’s messengers at 
(1565), x. 85. 

Cozamomet, and the English merchants, 
ii. 37, 46, 47. 

Cracovia; see Cracow. 

Cracow on the Vistula, Henry Austell 
at, iii. 164; Duke of, ix. 22. 

Crafton, William, of the Hopewell 
(1597), vi. 100; at S. John de Luz, 
110; Charles Leigh and, 112. 

Cranganor, Portuguese fort, iii. 220. 

Crasnoyare, or Red Cliff, ii. 197. 

Crecy, battle of, i. 198; Gourney at, ii. 
457- 
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Crete, or Candia, iii. 47, 76; in Thorne’s 
map, i. 222; Anthony Jenkinson at, ii. 
157; Richard I in (1191), 427; Eng- 
lish trade in (c. 1511), ili. 2; voyage of 
Holy Cross (1534) and Matthew Gon- 
son (1535) to, 5; Roger Bodenham at, 
8, 9; John Locke, 12, 18, 32; King of, 
in Ceylon Island, 227; products, 343; 
Sowday Castle in, 355; Levant Com- 
pany’s trade in (1592), 372; privileges 
in, 373, 380, 381; climate, vi. 194. 

Crim Tartar, the, or Great Khan, ii. 
314; and the Turks, 315, 316. 

Crim Tartars, and Russians, i. 261, 
429, 441; or Scythians, ii. 276; and 
the Moscow fire (1571), 135; invade 
Russia, 316. 

Crit, Vut Khan, King of the, ix. 73. 

Croatan Sound, Aubry and Boniten 
sent to (1585), vi. 137; fishing at, 156; 
Captain Stafford at (1587), 202; John 
White at (1590), 219; English settlers 
of Roanoke at, 222f.; Manteo born 
at, 223. 

Croce, Monte de la, in Cyprus, iii. 30, 
3. 

Croix; see La Croix. 

Croke Headland, in Guinea, iv. 50. 

Crolowe, John, of Danzig, Prussian 
procurator, i. 158, 163, 170. 

Cromer, i. 168. 

Cromo, Il, and the monastery of S. 
Jeronimo, iii. 14. 

Cropeda Island, described in Ruttier, 
vii. 243. 

Crosiers, the, iv. 291; latitude of, viii. 


hey Captain, and the Spanish ship 
of Biscay (1588), ii. 393. 

Crosse, Captain, bearer of Drake’s let- 
ters (1587), iv. 283, vii. 78, 94. 

Crosse Island, Stephen Borough off 
(1556), i. 337; On, 369, 412. 

Crosse, Sir Robert, of the Cadiz expedi- 
tion (1596), captain of the Bonaventure 
(1591), v. 4; Sir John Borough’s fleet 
(1592), 59; of the Foresight, 63; boards 
the Madre de Dios, 64; and the Cadiz 
expedition (1596), ix. 253; knighted at 
Cadiz, 268. 

Crua, near Ratire, iv. 292. 

Cruz, Cape de, in Cuba, mentioned in 
Ruttier, vii. 229; latitude of, 229, 268; 
marks of, in second ruttier, 252; longi- 
tude, 270. 

Cruz del Padre, marks of, vii. 265. 

Cruz, Rio de, in Ruttier, x. 328. 

Cruzes, on the river Chagres, vi. 271. 

Crymara Island, Captain Gualle at 
(1584), x. 293. 

Cuahintlan del Rey, wealth, vi. 358; 
deeps near, 354. 

Cuahucapotla, a ‘‘ mansion of Intla,” 
vi. 356. 

Cuba, one of the Antilles, vii. 229, viii. 
162, 164; discovered by Spain, i. 224; 
Cabot near, (1497), v. 89; Ferdinand 
Oviedo on pasture of, 184; conquered 
by Spain, vi. 72; John White sights, 
217; principal towns in, 270; trade, 
271, 289, 311; Sir John Hawkins at 
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1564), vii. 36-38; copper found in, 
ae res and Spanish ships fight 
near (1591), 144; ship from, captured, 
153; Sir Thomas Baskerville sights 
(1596), 196, 198; Ruttier for navigation 
about, 242; Captain Gourgues at 
(1567), x. 123; Captain Ulloa at, 214; 
Indians of, and Friar Marco de Niga, 
x. 144. : 

Cubucama, or Emperor in Japanese, iv. 
198. 

Cuervo; see Corvo. 

Culiacan, vi. 282; Wasquez de Coronado 
at (1539), x. 136, 160; S. Michael of, 
138, 141; Friar Marco de Niga at, 141, 
143, 159- s ; 

Cumaca River, and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Vii. 338, 341. 

Cumana, Sir John Hawkins at (1565), 
vii. 21; description of Indians of, 22; 
Sir Amyas de Preston at (1595), 175; 
receives ransom of town, 176; English 
prisoners at, 222; taken by Raleigh 
(1595), 275, 329; despoiled by Agira, 
292; Pedro Hernandez de Serpa at, 
293; King Morequito and _ Vides, 
governor of, 301; flight of Morequito 
to, 302; de Berreo at, 369; Lord of, 
Indian chief (1540), x. 283; and Alar- 
chon, 287; enchanter from, 288. 


Cumberland, Earl of; see Clifford, 
George. 
Cutnanagotos Indians, and gold of 


Guinea, vii. 295; Hernandez de 
Serpa slain by, x. 301. 

Cunames, province of New Mexico, x. 
189. 

Curagao, or Coragao, Island, Sir John 
Hawkins at, vi. 299, 340; cattle in 
(1565), vii. 29; Andrew Barker’s men 
wounded at (1576), 69; Drake at, 189; 
latitude of, 230, 270. 

Curcy; see Courci. 

Curdi, people of Merdin, iii. 315. 

Curiapan, Punta de, or Punta de Gallo, 
in Trinidad Island, vii. 166; Raleigh 
at (1595), 274, 281, 342; latitude, 281. 

Curitini, river, the Discoverer in (1596), 
vii. 382; great river, 396. 

Curna Castle; see Kurna. 

Curson, Robert, travels of (1218), ii. 
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Curzola Island, John Locke in (1553), iii. 
35; Henry Austell in, iii, 162. 

Cusco; see Cuzco. 

Cushwini River, vii. 396; Raleigh’s ex- 
pedition on (1597), viii. 8. 

Cusse-Winne River; see Cushwini. 

Custodio, Reverend Father, Prior of S. 
Anton of Brazil, and Feliciano Cieza 
(1597), X- 314. 

Cutup Kop lashach, King of Golconda, 
iii. 287. 

Cuzco, or Cusco, in Peru, vi. 47, 73; 
John Chilton at (1570), 271; Orejones 
of, and Guascar, vil. 274; unwrought 
gold hidden in, 288; Bishop of, pri- 
soner of English (1596), ix. 269. 

Cyguateo, Sir Richard Grenville at 
(1585), vi. 137. 
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Cyprus, in Thorne’s map, i. 222; Anthony 
Jenkinson at, ii. 157; Queen Beren- 
Zaria in (1191), 427; conquered by 
Richard I, 429; allegiance to Eng- 
land, 451; English trade at (¢. 1511), 
iii. 2; John Locke at (1553), 19, 253 
Laurence Aldersey at, 77, 356; Caesar 
Frederick at (¢. 1563), 199; products, 
342, 343; Paphos in, iv. 13; climate 
vi. 194; Knights of S. John and, ix. 
68, 101; retinue of Beglerbeg of, 334. 

ange ix. 15; expedition of Duke 
of, 18. 


Cyrus, river, i. 462. 
Czilma, river, ii. 329. 
Czircho, river, ii. 329. 


D 


DaLtamMor, in Robert Withrington’s 
voyage (1587), viii. 149; ship cap- 
tured by, 151. 

Dalmatia, or Sclavonia, ix. 83; in 
Thorne’s map, i. 222; Robert de 
Ketene in (1143), ii. 418; Henry 
Austell in (1585), iii. 161; islands of, 
iii. 13; Prince of, and. the Tartars, 
i. 91; Beglerbeg of, pay of, ix. 329; 
his retinue, 333. 

Daman, Cesar Frederick’s description 
(1563), iii. 208; Ralph Fitch’s descrip- 
tion (c. 1583), 285; Friar Peter in, iv. 
240; monsoon from Goa to, iii. 344, 


345- 

Damascus, English merchants in (1580), 
iii. 60; Richard Forster, consul for 
(1583), 115; caravan at Mecca, 190; 
Pasha of, his presents to Soliman 
(1553), ix. 321; and the Persian wars, 
iii. 272; and the Hungarian-Turkish 
war, iv. Io. 

Damiata; see Damietta. 

Damictta, Robert Curson at taking of 
(1218), ii. 440; Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester, at siege of, 441, 442; taken 
by Louis IX of France (1249), 443; 
description of, iii. 170. 

Dancie, Edward, George Turberville’s 
letter to (1568), ii. gg-100. 

Daniel, son of Alexander, founds Mos- 
cow, ix. 130. 

Danske, cable market at (1557), i. 383; 
Leonard Brian at, 387; wax market 
at, 389; Thomas Alcock at, 395 f. 

Danube, river, v. 108, ix. 42, 44, 63, 82; 
Henry Austell on the, iii. 160; freshets 
in,) WV. 113. 

Danzig, ix. 103; Wolstan’s voyage to, 
109; or Gdanum, 104; English mer- 
chants in, 109-111; differences settled 
in, 114; ships despoiled by Hanse 
merchants, 124; Sir Jerome Horse 
at (1584), ii. 277; burgomaster of, 
and William Harborne, iv. 369; cus- 
toms in, 369; hulk captured by Eng- 
lish, 340. 

Darcies Island, discovered by John 
Davys (1587), v. 315- 

Dens Rivgdon of, in Africa, gold 
mines and products of, v. 43. 

Darien, Gulf of, English ship captured 


x 


by Spanish in (1575), viii. 157; Straits 
ot, John Oxenham and Spanish in, vi. 
136; voyage of Drake to (1572), vii. 
62-64; of Oxenham to (1575), 64-68; 
town built by Spanish, viii. 154. 

Dartmouth, ships from in Edward III’s 
fleet, i. 96; damages paid by, 168; 
Edward II1 and, 180; departure and 
return of voyagers, iii. 353, 359, iv. 
66, 133, 147, 407, Vv. 57, 67, 278, 304, 
vi. 36, 113, viii. 1, 134; port free to 
Adrian Gilbert (1583), iv. 340; John 
Davys at (1583), v. 281; (1585), 291, 
304, 309, 316, 319, 331, 335- 

Dasainonquepeio, or Dasamonguepeuk, 
in Virginia, vi. 155, 156, 203, 205. 

Dassel, Anthony, Laurence Madoc’s 
letter to (1594), vi. 136. 

Dassel, Thomas, voyage to Senegal and 
Gambia (1591), v. 44; Pedro Gon- 
zalves and, 45; traffic at Porto d’Ally, 
46, 49; Gonzalves saved by, 49. 

Dassell, Anthony, member of Barbary 
Company (1585), iv. 268, 269; privi- 
leged trader in Senegal, 285-291. 

David’s Sound, in Meta Incognita 
natives of, attack English (1578), v 
161, 

Davys, John (1550-1605), i. 10; capture 
of Spanish ships, iv. 359; at Graciosa, 
364; and Pernambuco prize, 370; first 
voyage for discovery of North-West 
Passage (1585), v. 281-291; second 
voyage (1586), 292-303, 304-309; third 
voyage (1587), 309-317; captain of 
Sunshine, 282; discoveries of, 300f.; 
letters to William Sanderson, 304, 316; 
““World’s Hydrographical Descrip- 
tion’’ by, quoted, vi. 231; of the 
Desire (1591), viii. 288; at taking of 
Santos (1591), 289; distress of, at Port 
Desire, 297; address to his men, 300; 
at Padstow (1593), 312. 

Dawbeney, Oliver, merchant, account of 
Newfoundland, vi. 338. 

Day, Nicholas, lands in Santa Cruz 
(1566), iv. 142; hostage in Cape Verde, 
144, 145. 

Dee, John (1527-1608), on Nicholas of 
Lynn, i. 32, 100; on the British 
monarchy, 61; advice to Arthur Pet 
and Charles Jackman, ii. 212; and 
the Emperor of Russia (1586), 360. 

Degrad, Cape, description by Cartier 
(1534), ix. 375. es 

Dela, wild elephants in, iii. 299. 

Delgado, Augustine, conquest of Trini- 
dad by, x. 302; attempts to discover 
Guiana, 302. 

Denmark, King Arthur and, i. 53, 543 
King Vortiporius and, 55; Octher’s 
description of Sound of, 59; islands 
subject to, 60; English merchants in 
(1404), 170-174; merchants of, 186; 
Thorne’s map of, 221; and Russia, 
429; Lapland pays tribute to, ii. 164; 
soldiers of, at Joppa (1107), 413-4175 
climate of, v. 186; and the Iceland 
schools (1588), ix. 218; Kings of, ix. 
159, 216, 218. 
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Deptford, Willoughby’s fleet at (1553), 
i. 248; Frobisher at (1576), v. 131; 
Francis Ashby sent to (1564), iv. 137- 

Derbent, Porta Ferrea, ix. 67; Alex- 
ander’s Gate of Iron at, 75, 76; de- 
scription, ii. 13; Anthony Jenkinson 
in, 158; in possession of the Turks 
(1580), 177, 181; English merchants 
in, 184, 190; Alexander the Great and, 
190, 324; latitude of, 190. 

Dermain, King of Bottanter (c. 1583), 
ili. 297. 

Derrick, Humphrey, killed by Indians 
(1587), viii. 220. 

Desconoscido, Cape, Captain Parker at 
(1597), vii. 223. 

Deseada Island, vii. 270; latitude, 226, 
247, 267; marks of, in Ruttier, 247. 

Deseado; see Desire, Cape. 

Desert, Friar Marco de Niga in the first, 
in Cevola (1539), xX. 151; in the second, 
155; Wasquez de Coronado in, 164. 

Desire, Cape, or Cabo Deseado, viii. 
263, 275; Drake and John Winter at 
(1578), 96; latitude of, 256; the Desire 
at (1592), 303. 

Desire, Port, or Deseado, named by 
Thomas Cavendish (1586), viii. 211, 
271; Indians of, 212; latitude, 256, 
260, 262; anchorage, 274; John Chidley 
at (1589), 283; the Roebuck and Desire 
at (1592), 290, 295; Thomas Cavendish 
looked for at, 293; Desire re-enters, 


306. 
Desmond, Earl of, and Dingenacush, iv. 
377; his rebellion, 378; his cousin, v. 


TX: 

Desolation, land of, discovered by Cap- 
tain Davys (1585), v. 284, 291, 332; 
the Sunshine at, 304, 306, 335. 

Despenser, Hugh le, Earl of Winchester 
(1262-1326), i. III, 117. 

Dessekebe; see Essequibo. 

Devereux, Walter, in English fleet 
(1589), iv. 327; his regiment marches 
to Lisbon, 329, 332; returns to Eng- 
land, 340. 

Dialcan, King of Moors (1563), iii. 211; 
at sack of Bezeneger (1565), 212; 
Cesar Frederick assaulted near land 
of (1567), 219; Goa besieged by people 
of, 261; diamonds found in kingdom 
of, 287. 

Diana, Island of, Laurence Aldersey 
near (1586), iii. 355. 

Dias, Pedro, ‘‘ Examinations of Masters 
and Pilots ’’ by, x. 352-357. 

Diaz, Bartholomew, discovery of Cape 
of Good Hope (1494), vi. 75. 

Diaz, Melchior, companion of Vasquez 
de Coronado (1540), x. 161, 162. 

Dieppe, ships of, iv. 258; Frenchmen of, 
in Senegal, v. 45; Laudonniere at, x. 
40; Captain John Noyer of, viii. 34, 


42. 

Dier, Andrew, master of the Jesus 
(1584), iii. 130, 139, 140; death of, 
145-146, 158. 

Dier’s Cape, v. 288. 

Dier’s Sound, in Meta Incognita, Cap- 
tain Frobisher in (1578), v. 162. 
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Dimmock, John, draper of London, and 
Osep Napea, i. 366-367; owner of the 
Anne, 380. 

Dingenacush, in Ireland, vi. 208; English 
crew at (1589), iv. 376, 377; descrip- 
tion, 377. 

Ditter Island, Laurence Aldersey near 
(1586), iii. 355- 

Diu Island, in Cambay, Portuguese pos- 
session in (1563), iii. 205; trade be- 
tween, and Cambaietta, 208; Ralph 
Fitch at (c. 1583), 280, 285; turbith 
found in, 342; and monsoons, 344. 

Dnieper, or Boristhenes, river, ii. 291, 
v. 108; and the Black Sea, i. 277. 

Dolco, Rio, x. 322, voyage of Sir 
Anthony Sherley to (1596), vii. 213-222; 
Sherley and Captain Parker on the 
(1597), 220, 223; Parker’s voyage to 
(1596), 222; Cavendish at (1587), viii. 
231, 272; anchorage, 275. 

Dolphins, River of, discovered by 
Laudonniere (1564), x. 45. 

Domagaia, Indian captured by Cartier 
(1534), ix. 403, 433; at Stadcona, 405; 
consents to go to Hochelaga, 408; at 
Holy Cross, 420; asks for baptism, 
421; illness and recovery, 429; warn- 
ing to Cartier, 431; Francis I’s recep- 
tion of, 440. 

Dominica, discovered by Spain (1492), 
i. 224; Grenville at (1585), vi. 133; 
John White near (1587), 197; at (1590), 
213; Cacique’s sons prisoners from, 
215; Hawkins at, vi. 299, 329, vii. 20, 
55; Drake at (1585), vii. 87; Newport 
at (1591), 149; William King at 
(1592), 154; Darling’s sick crew and 
Indians of, 174; tobacco trade in, 185; 
voyage of Sherley to (1596), vii. 213- 
222; latitude, 226, 267; Ruttier from 
to Martinio, 230; marks of, 248; Indians 
of, and gold of Guiana, 295; Laurence 
Keymis at (1596), 383; Guanipa and, 
383; Raleigh at (1597), viii. 12; natives 
of, x. 43, 60 


Domshaff, "Stephen Borough and (1557), 


1. 374. 

Don, River (Tanais), i. 277, 278, ii. 174, 
291, Vv. 108, 113, vii. 296; and the Tar- 
tar boats, i. 442; Tamerlane’s escape 
towards, ii. 321; freshets in, v. 113; 
source, ix. 64; course, 67; Cardan’s 
account of, 195. 

Donchion, principal town of Che-kiang, 
iv. 164 

Don Devis town, trade in (1556), iv. 87. 

Dondou, town in Guinea, William Tow- 
erson at (1557), iv. 99. 

Don John’s sons, William Towerson’s 
trade with (1556), iv. 88. 

Don John’s town, in Guinea, iv. 82, 85; 
trade, 86-87; description, 87; William 
Towerson at, 122-123. 

Donnacona, Lord of Canada, meets Car- 
tier (1553), ix. 403, 405; at Holy Cross, 
420; asks for baptism, 421; stratagem 
of, 430; taken prisoner by Cartier 
(1536), 433; and his people, 434; Car- 
tier’s present to, 435; Francis I’s 
reception of, 440; death of (1540), 442, 
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Dorantez, Andrew, x. 
136, 141. 

Dorantez, Stephen, negro of Andrew 
Dorantez, his voyage with Friar Marco 
de Nica (1538), X. 139, 144, 146, 148; 
treatment of by people of Cevola, 155; 
death of (1540), 174, x. 279; voyage in 
the Jumenos country, x. 279. 

Dordrecht, in Holland, ambassadors’ 
meeting place, i. 130, 142, 144, 147; 
Laurence Aldersey at, iii. 82. 

Dore, Joffo, John Whithall’s father-in-law 
(1578), viii. 15, 124; and Edward Fen- 
ton at St. Vincent, 123, 124, 125. 

Doricot, John, of Exeter, privileged 
trader in Senegal (1588), iv. 285-291. 

Dorpat, in Livonia, i. 141; and Russian 
privileges, i. 297, 298; English trade 
in, ii. 74, 75; Chronicles of, ix. 136. 


144; voyage by, 


Double, Cape, discovered by Cartier 
(1534), ix. 379, 394- 

Doughty, John; see Doughty, Master 
Thomas. 


Doughty, Master Thomas, sent on Maio 
Island by Sir Francis Drake (1578), 
viii. 50, 90; captured Portuguese ship 
entrusted to, 51; master of Drake’s 
flyboat, 53; judgment on and execu- 
tion by Drake, 55, 95, 181; x. 357-366. 

Dover, iv. 47; Edward the Confessor 


fleet, 97; importance of, 175, 176; 
Roger Bodenham at (1551), iii. 8; 
Christopher Newport leaves (1591), 


vii. 148; William King at (1592), 156; 
Lyon, King of Armenia, at (1386), ix. 
315, 318. 

Dowglas, John, master 
ship, vii. 303, 309. 

Downton, Nicholas, captain in Earl of 
Cumberland’s fleet (1592), v. 63; of 
the Sampson, and Las Cinque Llaguas, 
68; wounded, 69; returns to Ports- 
mouth, 72. 

Dragio, or Drogeo, discovered by Nicho- 
las and Antonio Zeno (c. 1380), ix. 3393 
Frisland fishermen in, 348; description, 
by Antonio Zeno, 354. 

Drake, Sir Francis, 1. 7; at Nombre de 
Dios, 10; vice-admiral (1588), ii. 378, 
387; and Don Pedro de Valdez, 383; 
ship shot by Spanish, 393; at Molucca, 
iii. 277; and captive Turks, 354; 
general of English fleet, iv. 281; at 
Cadiz, 281; deeds of, 312; at taking 
of the Groyne, 322; at Puente de 
Burgos, 325; towards Lisbon, 331; at 
Cascaes, 333; at Wigo, 342; at the 
Azores, 343; at Plymouth, 344; in 
West Indies, v. 2; expected at Terceira, 
23; Ralph Lane and, vi. 140-160, 162, 
vii. 106-108; barks of, vi. 151; in 
Virginia, 163; voyage from Aguatulco 
to north-west California (1578), vi. 240- 
245; at Aguatulco, 268; at Acapulco, 
326; at Nova Albion, 241, 242, 244; 
in Sir John Hawkins’ fleet, 337; fight 
with negroes, 338; in S. Juan d’Ulloa, 
344; voyage to Nombre de Dios, vii. 
62-64, viii. 153-206; voyage to West 
Indies, 77-109; at S. Iago island, 82 


of Raleigh’s 
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87; S. Iago town, 187, 215, viii. 159; 
takes S. Domingo, vii. he viii. cde 
resolutions of his captains about 
Cartagena, vii. 97-99; at S. John’s 
Fort in Florida, 103; at Limaret, 124; 
voyage to West Indies, vii. 183-199; 
death of, 194; confutation of Spanish 
lies about, 199-212; voyage to South 
Sea (1577-80), viii. 48-75, 88; and 
Nuno de Silva, 75, 86; and natives, 
93; wounded, 79; letter to his com- 
pany, 86; and Thomas Doughty’s judg- 
ment and execution, 55, x. 357-366; in 
the Straits of Magellan, viii. 161; 
Cacafuego taken by, 60, 184; and 
natives of Nova Albion, 63; and the 
King of Nova Albion, 64f.; and King 
of Ternate, 68; near Celebes Islands 
and in Java, 71. 

Drake, George, of Apsham, ship of 
(1593), vi. 93; his prize, 94; voyage 
to Ramea, 96. 

Drake, John, Captain, adventures in 
River Plate, viii. 46; captain of the 
Francis (1582), 107, 109; taken by 
natives, and escape, 138; sufferings 
of, 188; sent to Viceroy of Peru, 189. 

Drake, Thomas, captain of the Thomas 
(1585), vii. 78; of the Hope (1595), 190; 
son, and joint executor of Sir Francis 
Drake (1596), 194; at fight of Pinos, 
210, 

Drontheim, or Trondon, Norway, ix. 
169; the Bona Confidentia on the coast 
Of, 019358513755) 1X1 345° 

Dublin, Godred, King of Man, in, i. 73. 


Ducket, Geoffrey, granted Russian 
licence (1569), ii. 86; voyage to 
Persia, 119; illness, 121; succeeds 


Thomas Banister in Persia, 122; and 
the Cossacks, 125; at Moscow, 125; 
on Persia, 126-133; and Russian 
officials, 145, 152; and Persian trade, 
171, 269. 

Ducket, Lionel, granted Russian licence, 
ii. 86; and Persian trade, 171. 

Dudley, Ambrose, Earl of Warwick 

(1528 ?-1590), of the Barbary Company, 

iv. 268, 269; and Frobisher, v. 194; 
Queen Elizabeth’s visit to, 198; Mount 
Warwick in Hall’s Island named 
from (1577), 205. 

Dudley, Captain, and capture of negroes 
(1568), vi. 337; death, 339. 

Dudley, Robert, Earl of Leicester, pass- 
port for Thomas Fuller (c. 1580), iii. 
167; of the Barbary Company (1585), 
iv. 268, 269, 270; Myra Momanyn’s 
letter to (1587), iv. 276. 

Dudley, Sir Robert, Earl of Warwick, 
fleet of, i. 50; knighted at Cadiz 
(1596), ix. 268; voyage to Trinidad, 
etc. (1594), vii. 164-172; and the dis- 
covery of, Guiana, 167; on El Dorado, 
291; and the ships of Richard Allot 
(1596), vili. 312. 

Dulce, Rio, iv. 50. } 

Dumaryn Point, in land of Mindora, x. 
294. ; 

Duna River; see Dvina. 
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Dunkirk, and_ ships 
375; besieged, 379; Duke of Parma 
at, 388. 

Dunwich, Suffolk, and Cinque Ports, 
i. 85; ships from, 98. 

Dutch, or Deutsch, Knights, catalogue 
of the Grand Masters of the Order 
of the, ix. 97-106; overthrow of the 
Order, 105; ambassadors of, to 
Richard IJ, 106. 

Dvina, province of Russia, ii. 287; de- 
scription of, 292; products of, 296. 
Dvina, river, in Russia, ii. 53, 292, 
v. 113, 127; oil made on, i. 254, 287; 
Anthony Jenkinson on, 412; Osep 
Napea on, 419; fish in, ii. 56; St. 
Michael’s Monastery on, 57; English 
trade on, 74, 75, 86, 93, ix. 145, 150; 
English trade restricted to Muscovy 
Company, 77; description, 81; the 
Searchthrift in, 97; sixth Persian ex- 
pedition on, 173; Yug and Sukhona, 

tributaries, 328. 

Dyer, Andrew, master’s mate in Fro- 
bisher’s second voyage to West and 
North-west (1577), v. 142; master of 
the Hopewell (1578), 154; pilot of the 
Aid (1577), 200, 208. 


E 


EARL OF CUMBERLAND’s ISLES, discovered 
by John Davys (1587), v. 314. 

Easterlings, Witland, i. 60, vi. 81. 

Eastland; see Lithuania. 

Ecfrid, King of Northumberland, i. 56. 

Eddystone, off Plymouth, iv. 380, vii. 
183. 

Edelano Island, in the river May, x. 85; 
Peter Gamby at (1565), 86; King of, 
and Laudonniere, 96. 

Eden, Richard (1521-76), historian, i. 7; 
on Muscovy, 266; and Queen Mary, 
293; description of Africa by (1553), 
iv. 37; on the Ocean Sea, v. 127; “A 
Treatise of New India,’’ translated by, 
and the voyage of Sir Thomas Pert 
and Sebastian Cabot (1516), viii. 2. 

Edesius, scholar of Meropius, vi. 55; 
butler of the King of India, 55-56. 

Edgar, grandson of Fdmund_ Tronside, 
voyage of, to Jerusalem (1102), ii. 410. 

Edgar, King (944-75), i. 61f.; navy of, 
i. 32; praise of, 195-197, 200. 

Edinburgh, ii. 398, v. 201. 

Edmund Ironside, King, i. 68, ii. 410. 

Edmund, son of Edmund Ironside, i. 68, 
ii. 410. 

Edmund, brother of Prince Edward, son 
of Henry III (1270), ii. 453. 

Edward the Confessor, i. 55; and the 
charter, 94; and the Cinque Ports, 83, 
89; vision of, ii. 404; and William, 
Earl of Normandy (1064), ii. 406. 

Edward I of England, i. 85; the Hanse 
Towns and, 27; and Cinque Ports’ 
privileges, 34, 89; his charter, 86; 
part of charter to barons of the Cinque 
Ports, 93-96; his voyage to Asia (1270), 
ii. 448-454. 


for Armada, ii. 
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Edward II of England, letters to Haco, 
King of Norway, i. 117, 119, 120. 

Edward III of England, fleet of, i. 34, 
96-99; and Brittany, 179; and Dart- 
mouth, 180; statute concerning Lom- 
bards, 180; forces at siege of Calais 
(1347), 198; and the Dutch Knights, 
1X, 107. 

Edward IV of England, commerce 
under, i. 29; charter to English mer- 
chants (1462), 203; embassy from John 
II, King of Portugal (1481), iv. 21. 

Edward VI of England, grant of cor- 
poration, i. 237, ii. 66; letter to kings 
and princes of North-east regions 
(1553), i- 241-243; death of, 271; letters 
to Emperor of Russia, 280, 285; Ivan 
Vasiliwich’s letter to, 293; beginning 
of Russian relations with England 
under, ii. 1; and Sebastian Cabot, 91. 

Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, i. 68, 
ii. 410. 

Edwards, Arthur, i. 245; agent for Mus- 
covy Company (1553), 308, ii. 266; 
letter to Thomas Nicols, ii. 33; to Sir 
Thomas Lodge, 35; to Muscovy Com- 
pany, 41-49, 50-53; in fourth voyage 
to Persia (1569), 109-113; received by 
Shah, 113; privileges granted, 115; in 
sixth voyage to Persia, 171; winters at 
Astrakhan, 175; death (1580), 187, 268. 

Edwin, King of Northumberland, i. 55. 

Egrand, iv. 119; William Towerson, 
and Minton at, 121; Tiger at, 122. 

Eguemortes, or Aiguesmortes, Prince 
Edward embarks at (1270), ii. 448. 

Egypt, Athelard in (1130), ii. 417; com- 
mandment for (1584), iii. 135; voyage 
of John Evesham to (1586); 349-3533 
of Laurence Aldersey, 353-359. 

Elbing, Sir Jerome Horsey at, ii. 277; 
William Harborne and Senate of, ili. 


Eiburg, i. 126, ix. 104; English mer- 
chants seized in, 1og-111. 

El Dorado, city, x. 304, 305; reported 
on, by Armago, vii. 169; in Guiana, 
274; magnificence of, 287; origin of 
name of, 291; various letters con- 
cerning, 350-358. 

Eldred, John, John Newbery’s letters to, 
from Ormuz_ (1583), iil. 275, 276; 
voyage to Tripolis and Bussorah 
(1583), 321-328; of the Levant Com- 
pany, 372, 375- 

Eleanor, mother of Richard I, at Naples 
(1191), ii. 424, 427. 

Elinore; see Eleanor. 

Eliot, Hugh, of Bristol, discoverer of 
Newfoundland, i. 229, v. gl. 

Elizabeth, Queen (1533-1603), i. 62; 
letters to Emperor of Russia, ii. 1; 

Sophi of Persia, 3; Muscovy Com- 

pany, 66; letter from Sigismund, King 

of Poland, 79, ix. 138-140; and Rus. 
sian ambassadors, ii. 77-80; letter to 

Ivan Vasiliwich, 80; and the Emperor 

of Russia, 139f.; letters to Sophi of 

Persia, 171-172; letters entrusted to 

Arthur Pet, 206f.; unfriendliness of 

Russian Emperor towards, 256; letters 
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to Ivan Vasiliwich, 250, 341; to Boris 
Feodorowich, 346; Feodor Ivanowich’s 


letter to, 349; Boris Feodorowich 
Godonova’s letter to, 351; enters 
London in triumph, ii. 400; letters 


from Murad Khan to, iii. 52, 62; to 
Murad Khan, 54, 62, 85, 87, 155; to 
Ali Pasha, 88; from Mustapha Chaus, 
113; to Akbar, King of Cambay, 269; 
to the King of China, 270; privileges 
to Levant Company, 370-387; letter to 
Chief Vizier, iv. 6; presents to Murad 
Khan and Sultana, 8; letter from Sul- 
tana to, 18; privileges to Barbary 
Company, 268; letter to Emperor of 
Morocco, 277; grants patent to traders 
in Guinea, 285-291, v. 44; patent to 
Thomas Gregory, v. 54; and Raleigh, 
57; and the Madre de Dios, 67; letters 
to Emperor of Ethiopia, 77; and Fro- 
bisher, 131, 198, 231; letters patent 
to Adrian Gilbert, for discovery of 
China passage, 276-281; names Meta 
Incognita, vi. 337; letters patent to 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert for colonising 
America, 349-355; to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, 115-121; Indian name of, vii. 
285; effigy on Indian coin, 336; and 
Indians, 372; letter to Emperor of 
China, vili. 312-314; her promise of 
help against Russia’s enemies an article 
of the league, ix. 145-156; Sinan 
Pasha’s letter, ix. 335-337. 

Elizabeth Bay, named by Cavendish 
(1587), viii. 215; anchorage, 275. 
Elizabeth Island, viii. 263; named by 

Drake (1578), 95-96. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Castile and Aragon, 
and Columbus, vi. 229. 

Elmes, Richard, surgeon to Emperor of 
Russia, ii. 259. 

El Pongo, fall on the Amazon River, 
X. 304. 

Eltham Manor, near Greenwich, ii. 456. 

Ely, Bishop of, and the Russian ambas- 
sador (1556), i. 362, 364. 

Emden, Sir Jerome Horsey at (1584), 
ii. 277; levies made at, for the 
Armada (1588), 375; Henry Austell at 
(1585), iii. 166. 

Emeria, mentioned by Raleigh (1595), 
vii. 338; Carapana the king of, 343; 
and Antonio de Berreo, 300; his flight 
to Cairomo, 339. 

Emola, King, x. 96; and landing of 
Spaniards in Florida, 115. 

Empoli, John de, discoveries of (1497- 
1510), vi. 75. 

Enecaque, or Eneguape, Laudonniere at 
(1565), x. 85, 95, 96. 

Enganno, Cabo del, discovered by 
Ulloa, latitude of, x. 257. 

Enganno, Cabo del, in Hispaniola, vii. 
263; latitude, 268. 

Enganno, Isla del, Captain Gualle at 
(1584), x. 291. 
Engroneland, or 

Greenland. 

Ensenore, Indian, friendship to English 

and death of (1586), vi. 152-155. 


Engrontland; see 
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Ephesus, Bishop of, and English am- 
bassadors, ii. 406; mountains of, ix. 
184; Gulf of, iv. 13. 

Epuramei from Peru, conquerors of 
Guiana, vii. 324, 381; and Emperor 
of Guiana, 324-326. 

Equi, Don John’s town in Guinea (1562), 
Lin #235 

Erasbec, Sultan, and Arthur Edwards, 
ii. 108; and Lionel Plumtree, 122. 

Erigena, John, life, travels, and death 
of (884), ii. 403. 


Escudo Island, Drake at, vii. 193; 
death of, near (1596), 194, 203. 
Sprat, Cape, Laurence 


Espartel, or 
iAiersey at (1586), iii. 353; casting 
away of Toby near, v. 73-77. 

Espejo, Antonio de, voyage of, and dis- 
covery of New Mexico by (1583), x. 
179-195; at S. Bartholomew Valley, 
182, 194; deserted by most of his scol- 
diers, 191. 

Espirito Santo, El Cabo de, in Philip- 
pines, Captain Gualle at (1584), x. 
291. 

Espirito Santo, town in Brazil, descrip- 
tion, vili. 173; Fenton at, 188. 

Essequibo, or Dessekebe, vii. 303, 365, 
367; named after Earl of Essex, 396; 
description of, viii. 9g. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, Earl of, i. 35; 
and the voyage to Cadiz (1596), v. 2, 
vii. 213, ix. 249, 260; and the wounded, 
iv. 315; and the English fleet (1589), 
327; at Peniche, 328; at Lisbon, 331, 
333, 338; cartel to Spanish general 
(1589), 339; departure for England, 
340; voyage to Azores (1597), vii. 224; 
secret council called by, ix. 252; head 
of a squadron, 253, 258; takes Cadiz, 
261. 

Estazia Island, Drake at (1595), vii. 186. 

Esterlings, i. 181; and Russian leather 
trade, 384. 

Estland, ix. 354; attempted conquest of 
by Nicolo Zeno (c. 1380), 343. 

Estotiland, the Sunshine at (1586), v. 
304; discovered by Nicolo and 
Antonio Zeno (1380), ix. 339, 3553 
description of, 347, 354, 355; Frisland 
fishermen in, 347, 350; trade with 
Greenland, 347; discovered formerly by 
Greenland fishermen, 346. 

Estrecho de todas Santos, i. 220, 227. 

Esturmy (Sturmy), Sir William, ambas- 
sador ve Prussia, i. 128, 129, 130, 
139, 146, 150, 157. ; 

Ethiopia: ix. 184; locusts in, 243; David, 
Emperor of, iv. 38; people of, or 
Nigritz, 58; divisions of, and_pro- 
ducts of, 59; letters of Queen Eliza- 
beth to Emperor of (1579), v- 77- 

Ethiopians, or Saracens, conquered and 
converted by Constantine, vi. 57; 
Jenghiz Khan and the, ix. 11. 

Eucunocamindono, Augustine, governor 
of half the kingdom of Finga, x. 333, 
336. f 

Euphrates, near Azaron, iii. 267, 282; 
flat-bottomed boats on the, 199; Tigris 
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and, meeting point of, 203; Birrah on, 
323; description of, 324. 

Europa River, tributary of Orinoco, vii. 
320. 


Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, vi. 56; 
and the Jerusalem mother, ix. 232; 
on Empress Helena, 276; Flavius 


Constantine and, 278. 

Evesham, John, his voyage to Egypt 
(1586), iii. 349-353; account of voyage 
to Azores (1586), iv. 278-281. 

Ewaipanoma, nation of headless people, 
near Caora River, vii. 328, 343, 372- 

Exeter Sound, discovered by John Davys 
(1585), v-_ 288. 

Eynos, or Eynus, Captain, in Raleigh’s 
expedition to Guiana (1595), vii. 306, 
417; discovery of Sayma by, 320. 

Ezlem, near Red Sea, iii. 182, 197. 


F 


FasBer, JouN, clerk, afterwards Bishop 
of Vienna, ambassador to England 
(1527), ii1,, Ey 

Fair Island, Frobisher sights, v. 131. 

Fairweather, Richard, master of Captain 
John Drake’s pinnace, adventures of 


(1583), viii. 47; escape, 138;  suf- 
ferings. 
Falmouth, ships and seamen at, iii. 


140, 271, iV. 327, 380, V. 282, Vi. 36, 
93, 101, 138, vii. 164, 295, vili. 48, 87. 


Falso, Cape, viii. 270; Cavendish at, 
250; latitude, 258. 
Famagusta, John Locke’s description 


(1553), ili. 27; French laws in, 32. 
Fano Il, rock near Corfu, iii. 15. 


Faranias, Island, Captain Gualle at 
(1584), x. 292. 
Farillon, English ships in (1594), vi. 


100; Charles Leigh at, 101, 113. 

Faroe Islands, ii. 397, ix. 171; distance 
from Iceland, 169. 

Fashardo, or Fasshardo, vii. 302, 369. 

Fatehpur, larger than London (1583), 
iii. 289; William Leedes and the King 
of, 290. 

Fatepore; see Fatehpur. 

Fatma, daughter of Mahomet, iii. 186; 
tomb of, 195. 

Fawcet, or Faucet, Christopher, his 
voyage into Persia (1569), ii. 108f.; 
agent for Muscovy Company, 195. 

Fayal Island, v. 16, 21, 24, 26, 32, 69, 
vii. 241, 262, 269, 271; George Fenner 
at, iv. 152; Earl of Cumberland’s fleet 
at (1589), iv. 359-361, v. 24; English 
fleet at (1590), vi. 226; Spanish fleet 
at (1570), vi. 350. 

Feluchia; see Feluge. 

Feluge, on the Euphrates, iii. 199; the 
Tiger at (1583), 274; Ralph Fitch at, 
282; John Eldred at, iii. 323. 

Fenner, George, and Lord Charles 
Howard (1588), ii. 386; captain of the 
Leicester, 387; voyage to Guinea 
(1566), iv. 139-155; captain of the 
Lion (1591), v. 4. 

Fenner, Captain Thomas, master of 
Dreadnought (1587), iv. 281;- in Spain, 
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317; captain in Elizabeth Bonaventttre, 
vii. 78; and attack on Cartagena, 94; 
of the Peregrine at Maio, viii. 29; at 
siege of Pernambuco, 33. 

Fenton, Edward (d. 1603), south-western 
voyage of, i. 10; captain of Gabriel 
(1577), V- 137, 200, 210; Captain Fro- 
bisher and, 143; captain of Judith 
(1578), 156, 231; in Anne of Warwick’s 
Island (1578), 162; and the soldiers’ 
drill, 222; lieutenant-general of Fro- 
bisher, 230-265; friars taken by (1582), 
viii. 45; instructions given concerning 
voyage to East Indies and Cathay, 
g9-106; voyage of, to China, 107-132; 
captain of galleon Leicester, 107; 
meets Spanish ships at S. Wincent 
(1583), 126, 176, 188 

Feodor Ivanowich, Emperor of Russia, 
coronation of (1584), ii. 271; and 
Muscovy Company, 279; his letter to 
Queen Elizabeth (1592), 349; privileges 
to Muscovy Company, 355-360; his 
death, 363. 

Ferdinand, Archduke, 


father of Mar- 
quess of Burgrave, 


of the Spanish 


Armada (1588), ii. 376; brother of 
Charles V, embassy of, to Henry 
VIII (i527), iii. 1; meeting with 


Charles V at Landeck, 161. 

Ferdinand, King of Castile, and 
Columbus, v. 118. 

Ferdinando, Simon, of Captain Amadas’s 
expedition (1584), vi. 123, 132; loses 
flyboat in Bay of Portugal, 196-199; 
at Rosse Bay, 198; at Portsmouth, 
209. 

Fermosas, As: Ilhas; see Formosa. 

Fernambuck; see Pernambuco. 

Fernando de Loronha Island, Drake in 
sight of (1579), viii. 99. 

Ferol; see Ferrol. 

Ferro Island, William Towerson at 
(1555) iv. 67. 

Ferrol, or Ferol, in Galicia, Sir John 
Hawkins at (1564), iv. 138, vil. 7; 
Spanish fleet escapes to (1589), iv. 317- 

Fez, kingdom of, iv. 37; Mully Abdel- 
meleck, King of (1577), 156; gold 
market at (i591), v. 43; new trade in, 
begun by Roger Bodenham (1564), vi. 
6 


263. 

Field, John, English merchant in Seville, 
vi. 246, 247, 253; death in Mexico, 
ae 


33: 

Fierro Island, and water-dropping tree 
(1564), vii. 10; in second Ruttier, 247. 

Figen, kingdom of, x. 331. 

Filberds, Island of, discovered by Car- 
tier (1535), ix. 403, 436; latitude, 453. 

Finisterre, Cape, iv. 129, vii. 269; Sir 
John Hawkins at (1564), iv. 138, vi. 
297, vii. 7, 53; George Fenner near, 
iv. 139; Richard of Arundel near, 
iv. 296; Raleigh’s fleet scattered at, 
v. 58; Sir Robert Dudley near, vii. 
165; latitude, 269. 

Finland, Russian frontier, i. 277; cattle 


of, 411. 
Finland, Gulf of, i. 285, ii. 292. 
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Finmark, English merchants in, i. 172 f.; 
Willoughby’s fleet off, 250f.; Anthony 
Jenkinson’s fleet off, 410; Arthur Pet 
and the coast of, ii. 205. 

Finns, i. 57, 58. 

Firando; see Hirado. 

Fitch, Ralph (fl. 1583-1606), voyage of, 
i. 42, 44; voyage to East Indies 
(1583-91), iii. 269, 281-315; released 
from prison, 278; John Eldred’s voyage 
with (1583), 321; escapes from Goa, 
327; of the Levant Company (1592), 
372, 375; discoveries of, 373. 

Fitz-John, Morice, and English _ pri- 
soners of Armada (1591), v. 11; defec- 
tion of, 12. 

Five Men’s Sound, discovered by Fro- 
bisher (1576), v. 136. 

Flamborough Head, i. 409. 

Flanders, King Arthur and, i. 54; fleet 
before Calais, 98; merchants of, in 
England, 113; products of, 176f.; 
industry of, 181, 187f.; English mer- 
chants in (1462), 204f.; Thorne’s 
map of, 221; Anthony Jenkinson in, 
ii. 157; soldiers of, at Joppa (1107), 
413-417; customs in, ix. 95, 97; fish 
trade with Frisland, 342. 

Flandrina, in Malabar, ix. 288. 

Flavius Constantine, King of Britain, 
ix. 277; prayer by, 275; his death, 279. 

Flax River, or El Rio del Lino, dis- 
covered by Vasquez de Coronado 
(1540), x. 104. — 

Fletcher, Chaplain of Drake’s fleet 
(1578), viii. 55, 59. ; 

Fletcher, Giles, D.C.L., Russian ambas- 
sador (1588), ii. 284-286 (1591), 342; 
his description of Russia, 286-327; and 
the style of the Russian Emperor 
(1588), 301, 303. 

Flicke, Robert, report of, etc. (1591), 
v. 16-21; prizes captured by, 19, 20. 
Florence, and Edward I’s great charter, 
i. 113; commodities of, 183; William 
Thomas on, ii. 459; galleys from, 
leagued against English ships (1583), 

iii. 118. 

Florence of Worcester (d. 1118), i. 61, 
68, ii. 406. 

Flores de Valdes, Diego, prisoner in 
England (1590), vii. 131; sent to 
Straits of Magellan, viii. 45, 187-190; 
prisoner of Thomas Cavendish (1587), 


234. i 
Flores Island, vii. 263, 271, vili. 270; 
latitude, iv. 53, vii. 240, 269; one of 
Azores, iv. 151; Richard of Arundel 
near, 296, 304; English fleet at (1589), 
iv. 357, v. 16; fight with Spanish 
fleet at, v. 3; West Indian Spanish 
fleet at, 15; Sir John Burrough at, 
60, vii. 153; rendezvous of Spanish 
fleet, 63; Marigold at (1593), vi. 96; 
John White at, 208, 224; Moonlight 
at, 225; Sir Robert Dudley at, vii. 
170; Baskerville at, 198; Raleigh at, 
viii.; Cavendish at, 255, 274; Lau- 
donniere at, x. 121. 
Florida, vii. 51, ix. 455; Spanish fleet 
wrecked off (1590), v. 29; Cabot’s 
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Voyage tou \(1496),, Fv.) 87, Via 2) 
Spaniards and French in, 3; Sir 
Richard Grenville’s fishing at, 137; 
John White near, 217-218; discovered 
by Verrazzano, vi. 234, x. 1-13; de- 
scription of, by Laudonniere, vi. 232- 
239; Sir John Hawkins on coast of, 
vii. 38, 40, 52; description by Haw- 


kins, 42-52; Sir Thomas Baskerville 
at, vil. 198; Jacques Cartier on, 
ix. 426; near. Norumbega, 455; 


first voyage of Ribault to (1562), x. 
16; King of, and Laudonniere, 17; 
King of, 24; Captain Albert and Kings 
of, 30; Laudonniere’s second voyage 
to, x. 40-123; Ribault’s third voyage 
to (1565), 108; fourth French voyage 
under Gourgues (1567), 123-133; pro- 
ducts, description of, by Burgoignon, 
134; Pamphilo Narvaez in (1527), 184; 
Indians of, described by Verrazzano, 


Xi 251)/5: 

Flushing, iii. 82; Spanish galleon at, 
ii. 294. 

Fogo Island, description, and products, 
iv. 151, vii. 217, viii. 2-3; Portuguese 
possession, 52; John Winter at, go. 

Foix, M. de, French ambassador to 
England, and Laudonniere, x. 122. 

Fo-kien, shire of China, iv. 164, 183, 
210; Moors in, 186; foreign merchants 
in, Vv. 129. 

Folkestone, Kent, i. 87, 88. 

Foo-Chow, chief town of Fo-kien, iv. 
164; merchandise, 167; Portuguese 
prisoners in, 179; description of, 180. 

Formentera Island, iii. 101, 358. 

Formosa, x. 297. 

Forster, Richard, consul for Aleppo 
(1583), iti. 115; advice from William 
Harborne, 116, 117. 

Forster, Thomas, gentleman, his pass- 
ee to Constantinople (¢. 1580), iii. 
167. 

Forteventura; see Fuerte Ventura. 

Foster, master of Primrose, and the, 
Corrigidor of Biscay (1585), iv. 263-266. 

Foulness, Arthur Pet at (1580), ii. 241. 

Fourneaux, conspires against Laudon- 
niere (1564), x. 72 f. 

Fowlnesse; see Foulness. 

Foxe, John, of Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
delivery of Christian slaves of Alex- 
andria (1577), iii. 38-50. 

Foxnose, or Cusconesse, Cape, Stephen 
Borough and (1557), i. 368; Anthony 
Jenkinson and (1557), 412; seal-hunting 
at, ii. 294. 

Frailes, the, mentioned in Ruttier, vii. 
229, 230; or Friars Island, 251. 

France-Roy Fort, latitude, vi. 454; built 
by Francis de Roberval (1542), 458. 

Francis I, King of France (1536), vi. 
233, ix. 433; and Jacques Cartier, 440; 
dedication of Verrazzano’s voyages to, 
X. I-13. 

eines, Cabs, described, vii. 263-264. 

Francois, Cape, in Florida, discovered 
by Ribault (1562), x. 16; Laudonniere 
lands near, 44. 
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Fransham, Richard, apothecary of 
Emperor of Russia (1583), ii. 259. 

Frederick Barbarossa, Emperor of Ger- 
many, league with Henry II of 
Engiand, 107-108; and Indians from 
America, v. 104. 

Frederick IV and the Dutch Knights, 
ix. 104. 

ee King, and Cathedral of 
Holen (1584), ix. 220. 

Frederick, Caesar, voyage of, translated 
by Thomas Hickocke (1563), iii. 198- 
269. 

Views Diego de, and John Oxenham 
(1575), vii. 67, vill. 157. oh 

Frio Cape, mentioned in Ruttier, viii. 
256, 259, x. 323; in Brazil, Thomas 
Cavendish at (1586), viii. 210 (1591), 
289; the Desire at (1593), 310. 

Frisius, Gemma, on Iceland, ix. 168; 
mistake of, 172, 173, 221; on Mount 
Hecla, 178, 185; on fountains in Ice- 
land, 192, 194; on Iceland houses, 219; 
and the north-west passage, v. 96, 
104, 124; maps and globes by, 122; 
map by, 125, 131; on cold regions, 186. 

Frisland, discovered by Nicolo and 
Antonio Zeno (1380), ix. 339; fish 
trade, 342; death of Nicolo Zeno in 
(c. 1380), 346; return of fishermen of, 
350; Zichmni leaves, 350; Antonio 
Zeno returns to, 353- 

Frisland, West, or West England, v. 
234; latitude, 133; ice round, 137; 
Frobisher in (1577), 1395 (1578), 155, 
195, 202; Bridgwater Busse in, 164; 
description, 202. 

Frobisher, Sir Martin (1535-94), ii. 225; 
and the north-west passage, i. 10; 
commander of fourth squadron of fleet 
(1588), ii. 387; prize taken by, iv. 379; 
exploits of, by Huighen van Linscho- 
ten, v. 21-43; general of English fleet, 
31; and Raleigh’s fleet, 57-59; voyages 
to North America, etc., 83; on explorer 
of Fretum trium Fratrum, 124; voyage 
to the north, 126; depth of sea in 
north-west passage, 128; first voyage 
to north-west (1576), 131-137, 170, 193- 
199; second voyage to west and north- 
west (1577), 137-154, 199-228; third 
voyage, to Meta Incognita (1578), 154- 
164, 165-170, 228-270; discoveries (1576- 
1583), 140-276; vice-admiral in Prim- 
rose, vii. 98 

Frobisher’s Straits, v. 140, 203; natives 
near, 196, 197. 

Froes, Aloisius, letter from, on Japan, 
iv. 195-209. 

Frois, Friar Luis, quotations from 
epistles of (1590), x. 330-332; (1591- 
1592), 332-3443 (1596), 346-347. 

Froissart, Jean, i. 103, ii. 458, ix. 315. 

Frollo, Savio, secretary of Emperor of 
Russia (1583), ii. 257; Sir Jerome 
Bowes and, ix. 143, 144, 150. 

Froward, Cape, viii. 256, 263, 275; 
latitude of, Thomas Cavendish at 
(1587), 214; (1592), 291, 292; John 
Chidley at (1590), 284; the Desire at, 
299. 
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Fuco City, Friar Odoric in (1330), =- 


2098. 

Fuego Island; see Fogo. 

Fuerte Ventura, or Forteventura, one of 
Canary Islands, iv. 30, 67; the Lion 
at, 34; latitude, 48, vii. 267; Richard 
of Arundel near (1590), iv. 300; Gren- 
ville at, vi. 133; Raleigh at (1595), 
vii. 281; Withrington at, viii. 134; 
Cavendish at, 207. 

Fuguien, or Fuquien; see Fo-kien. 

Fuller, Thomas, of Ipswich, master in 
the Desire, notes of, viii. 255-278. 


G 
GasrizL, Stephen Borough’s friend, i. 


38f., 343. 
Giavietie” fdaad. Frobisher at (1576), 
Vv. 135, 136; in Countess’s Sound, 262. 
Gago, Laurence Madoc on (1594), v- 
52-53; taken by Alcaide Hamode, 53; 
Leo Africanus on, 54. 
Galegos, Rio de, in Ruttier, x. 328. 
Galera, Punta de, in Trinidad, vii. 282, 


Gilidia, Groyne of; see Corunna Bay. 

Gallant, Cape, ii. 81; Stephen Borough 
at (1557), i. 371, 373- 

Galle, Point de, in Ceylon, iv. 253. 

Gallipoli, in Crete, John Foxe at (1577), 
iii. 47, 49; convent of the Amerciates 
in, 48; straits of, 107; Richard Wrag 
at (1593), iv. 2 (1594), 12. 

Gallo, Cape, John Locke at (1553), iii. 


Gallo, Isla del, Pizarro at, viii. 197, 198. 

Gama, Vasco da, discoveries of (1497- 
1§10), vi. 75. 

Gambia, Ethiopians in, iv. 37; kingdom 
of, 58. 

Gambia, or Gambra, river, privileges 
granted to English trade in (88), iv. 
285, 286; Richard Rainold’s voyage to 
(159%), V. 44-45. 

Gambra; see Gambia. 

Gamby, Peter, killed by Indians (1565), 
viii. 86. 

Ganges, river, i. 221, 458, iii. 236-238; 
worship of, 237; water of, 238, 297; 
meets Jumna, 291; great breadth of, 
294; Tanda and the, 295; Portuguese 
at, vi. 76. 

Garamental, a Cacique, and Augustine 
Delgado, x. 302. 

Garrard, Anthony, adventurer for Brazil, 
viii. 15, 21. 

Garrard, Sir William; see Garret. 

Garret, Garrard, or Gerard, Sir Wil- 
liam, Alderman, consul of Muscovy 
Company, i. 320, 391; governor of Com- 
pany (1563), ii. 29; granted Persian 
privileges (1567), 50; Russian licence 
(1569), 74, 75; free access to Russia, 
86; and English ships for Russia, 133; 
Emperor of  Russia’s displeasure 
with, 141, 144; and Persian trade, 
171; and discovery of Cathay (1553), 
265; second voyage to Barbary (1552), 
iv. 33; and the voyage to Guinea 
(1562), 130, 133; meeting at house of 
(1564), 137. 
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Garret, William, of Levant Company 
(1581), iii. 65-72. 

Gaspar de Mexico, Christian Indian in 
Cevola (1589), x. Igo. 

Gaspé, haven, latitude, ix. 451. 

Gates, Cavo, de, iii. 101, 350. 

Gatte, Cavo de la, John Locke at (1553), 
iii. 19. 

Gauri, King of Egypt, iii. 175, 184. 

Gaza, John Eldred at (c. 1587), iii. 328. 

Gemma Frisius; see Frisius. 

Genguis, a sect in Japan, iv. 200. 

Genoa, Philip of France at (1190), ii. 
422; Christian army sails from (1390), 
458; ships of, and Straits of Magellan, 
viii. 179; Chios, property of, ix. 323; 
and the Turks, 323; English ships to 
trade in, 327. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth (1100-1154), i. 53, 


55- 

Georgia, ix. 28, 41; Edward Cleark in, 
ii. 25; or Grosin, ii. 126; Russian fur 
trade in, 293; conquest of part of, ix. 
18; mountains of, 75; King of, and 
Anthony Jenkinson, ii. 25; his son a 
Christian, ii. 22; his sons at court of 
Tartary, ix. 5, 32. 

Georgians, ii. 126. 

Gerard, or Garrard, Peter, agent to 
Muscovy Company (1579), ii. 171; win- 
ters at Astrakhan, 175; returns to 
England (1581), 200. 

Gerbi, English ship taken at (1583), iii. 
125; governor of (1584), 149. 

Gerickson, Jonas Sueden, 21st Bishop of 
Schalholt in Iceland, ix. 215. . 

Germany, and English trade with, i. 
106; and Edward I’s great charter, 
i. 112; English merchants in (1404), 
170; Thorne’s map of, 221; Jenkinson 
in, ii. 157; agaricum from, iii. 342; 
King of Spain's commission concern- 
ing ships of, iv. 267; from voyage from 
Mar del Zur to, v. 124; ambassadors 
of, ix. 38. 

Gevano; see Aquita. 

Ghent, ships of, and Armada, ii. 375. 

Gibraltar, Straits of, v. 73; ships and 
seamen at, iii. 8, 12, 101, 368, iv. 
380 f., 383; latitude, vii. 269; Nicolo 
Zeno’s ship through (1380), ix. 340. 

Gifford, Sir George, captain in Fro- 
bisher’s fleet (1592), v. 59; in Raleigh’s 
expedition to Guiana (1595), vii. 285, 
305, 320, 326, 338, 342; capture of 
Indian canoes by (1595), 313; knighted 
at Cadiz (1596), ix. 268. 

Gilan, ii. 39; province of Persia, 26; 
trade in, 32; silk market at, 47; Lau- 
rence Chapman’s voyage to (1568), 
112; open to English trade, 116. 

Gilbert, Adrian, Queen Elizabeth’s let- 
ters patent to, for discovery of China 
passage (1583), v. 276-281; bark of, 
in Cavendish’s last voyage (1591), viii. 
289; returns home, 291. ; 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey (1539-83). i. 10; 
and Anthony Jenkinson on north-east 
passage (1581), ii. 367; and passage 
to Cathay (1549), v- 92-120, 121; spheri- 
cal instrument invented by, v. 119; 
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voyage of, vi. 1-38, 38-42; death of, 
35 f.; praise and criticism of, 37; dis- 
coveries of, 42, 66; reception in New- 
foundland, 42; return home, 45. 

Gilbert, John, burnt by Inquisition 
(1575), vi. 318; escape from Contrac- 
tation House, recapture, sondemna- 
tion, 351. 

Gilbert, Sir John, brother of Sir Hum- 
phrey, vi. 23, 36. 

Gilbert’s Sound, discovered by John 
Davys (1585), v. 285; the Sunshine at 
(1586), 306, 308. 

Gillan; see Gilan. 

Glanvile, Ranulph, Earl of Chester, 
travels of (1218), ii. 441-442. 

Glastonbury, i. 63. 

Gloucester, Thomas, Duke of, his jour- 
ney, i. 32; regent of England (1359), 
99; his voyage to Prussia, 102. 

Glover, Thomas, i. 403; letter to Mus- 
covy Company from, 399; agent of 
Muscovy Company, ii. 28, 32; and 
Arthur Edwards, 33, 39; privileges 
withdrawn from, 93; in the Moscow 
fire, 135; offences of, 147; and the 
Emperor of Russia, 153. 

Goa, Czsar Frederick’s description of, 
iii. 205-208, 211; trade with Diu, 208; 
besieged by Dialcan (1570), 211, 261; 
products of, 218; John Newbery im- 
prisoned at, 276, 278f., 317, 326; 
Ralph Fitch at, 280, 286, 313; weight, 
measure and money in, 335; charges 
from Aleppo to, 339; products of, and 
monsoons to and from, — 342-349; 
Thomas Stevens’s letter from, iv. 233- 
240; ship from, captured, 250 f.; 
Spanish carracks from, v. 62; dis- 
covered by Portuguese, vi. 76; Portu- 
guese garrison at, 232. 

Godard, Anthony, Captain of Sir John 
Hawkins, sailors landed near Panuco 
(1568), vi. 308, 310-323, 345, 346; his 
men marched to Mexico (1568), sold 
as slaves and set to work as miners, 
312-318, 347; prisoners of Inquisition 
(1575), 318; racked, 320; led to execu- 
tion, 321; some of company sent to 
Spain with General Lugon (1568), 348. 

Godenoe, or Godonova, Boris Feodoro- 
wich, brother of Emperor of Russia 
(1583), ii. 261, 269, 272; and Eng- 
lish merchants, 277; master of the 
horse, 334; letter to Lord Burghley 
(1590), 339-341, 353-355; Queen Eliza- 
beth’s letter to, 346; Burghley’s letter 
to, 348; his letter to Queen Elizabeth, 


Ui; 

Geioiicas: his voyage to the Holy Land, 
ii. 411. 

Gedechalcus, 19th Bishop of Holen in 
Iceland (coe ix. 215. * 

Golconda, Ralph Fitch in (c. 1583), iii. 
287, 288. 

Golding, Robert, and the captain of 
Baku (1580), ii. 181; expedition to 
Shemakha, 186, 187; to Uchooge, 193; 
at Astrakhan, 194-108. 

Goletta, Island, Laurence Aldersey at 
(1586), iii. 353- 
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Goletta, the, in Barbary, ii. 192; port of 
Tunis, iii. 350, iv. 37. 

Gomara, Francisco Lopez de, ‘‘ General 
History of the West Indies” by, 
quotations from, ‘v. 79, 90, vii. 287, 
288; x. 175-179; on America, an 
island, v. 103. 

Gomera Island, and town, description 
and latitude of, iv. 28, 48; William 
Towerson at (1555), 67; the Castle of 
Comfort at, 142; Sir John Hawkins 
at, vi. 297, vii. 8, 53; Sir Amyas de 
Preston at, 174; latitude of, 267. 

Gomes Polo Island, near Sumatra, iv. 
249. 

Sos Diego, governor of Fayal, iv. 
362. 

Gonsales, Juan, 
Guiana, x. 301. 

Gonsalvez, Pedro (1588), v. 45, 48-50. 

Gonson, Benjamin, father-in-law of Sir 
John Hawkins, and the voyage to 
Guinea (1561), iv. 130; and proposed 
voyage to Guinea (1564), 137; and the 
negro trade, vii. 5. 

Good Fortune, Cape, i. 337, 369. 

Good Hope, Cape of, i. 216, 221, 228, 
iv. 38, 60, 235, viii. 251, 258, 270; 
Captain George Raymond at (1591), iv. 
243, vii. 157; doubled, by Edward 
Bonaventure, iv. 254, vii. 159; sea 
currents of, v. 99, X. 315; on road to 
Moluccas, v. 120; people of, 182; the 
Gabriel at, 247; discovered by Bar- 
tholomew Diaz, vi. 75; Drake at, viii. 
74; Cavendish at, 250, 274. 

Gorges, Butshead, of Raleigh’s expedi- 
tion to Guiana, vii. 306, 320, 326. 
Goring, Captain John, land captain in 
Drake’s fleet, vii. 77, 85; in S. Iago 
city, 85; takes governor of Cartagena 

prisoner, 96. 

Gosnopoli Monastery, ii. 63. 

Gostine House, Persian 
place of meeting, ii. 177. 

Gotland, King Arthur and, i. 53f.; King 
Vortiporius and, 55; Octher and, 59f.; 
Wolstan and, 60. 

Goto, in Benin, iv. 298; English mer- 
chants at, 299, 303. 

Gourgues, Captain Dominique de, and 
the fourth voyage of French to Florida 
(1567), X. 123-133; his death (1582), 
133. 

Gourney, Matthew, voyage of, ii. 457. 

Gowateri Island, vii. 394; or Port 
powards inhabited by Shebaios (1596), 
367. 

Goi” Islands, ili. 19; 
(1553), 32. 

Grace, Cape, Stephen Borough at (1557), 
i. 369, 411. 

Graciosa Island, iv. 152, 278; naval fight 
off, 279; English fleet at, 363, vi. 226; 
English fight at, iv. 364; Dutch ships 
at, v. 21; Earl of Cumberland in, 24; 
Spanish and Portuguese ships wrecked 
at, 41; latitude, vii. 269. 

Grafton, M., his account of expedition 
to the North Pole (1527), v. 337. 


discoveries concerning 


merchants’ 


John Locke at 
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Granada, in Spain, i. 103; coast of, in 
Thorne’s map, 222. 

Granada, New, in Peru, vii. 141; 
Agiri’s death in, 292; de Berreo in, 
297; his son in, 300, 304; Orinoco 
navigable to, 319; Orinoco in, 330; 
difficulty of access to, 398; traffic with 
Cartagena, viii. 159-160; name given 
to Cevola by Vasquez de Coronado 
(1540), x. 165; taken by Vasquez, 167; 
climate of, 169. 

Grand Bay in Newfoundland, vi. 20; 
voyage of John Alphonse of Xanc- 
toigne to (1542), ix. 449-456; latitude, 
449; Roberval at, 457. 

Grand Canary Island, John White at, 
vi. 213; Robert Tomson at, 247; Wil- 
liam King at, vii. 154; Captain Ray- 
mond at, 156; the Darling at, Drake 
at, 184; latitude, 225, 267; longitude 
from Deseada, 270; Raleigh at, 281, 
Vili. I. 

Grande Coste, Charles Leigh’s crew on 
way to (1597), vi. 105, 106. 

Grande, Rio, in Guinea, iv. 49; death 
of English crew at, 262; negro trade 
in, v. 51; fight between Spanish and 
Hawkins (1568), vi. 338; the Sapies 
inhabitants of, vii. 14. 

Grande, Rio, near Morro Hermoso, in 
Ruttier, vii. 231; near Timana Moun- 
tains, 297, 299. 

Grande, Rio, in Brazil, Philip II and 
proposed conquest of (1596), x. 309; 
French ships at, 310. 

Granganimeo, brother of King of Vir- 
ginia (1584), vi. 124; description of, 
125; kindness to English, 127; death, 
146. 

Gravesend, ships and seamen at, ii. 9, 
73, 172, 263, iii. 8, 166, 271, 349, iv. 2, 
V. 131, 154, 200, 338, Vi. 101, Vili. 132. 

Gray, Richard, i. 308, 381, 391; Queen 
Mary’s letter and, ix. 138; agent to 
Muscovy Company, 299, 384; Com- 
pany’s letter to, 380; masts bought by, 
389; his letter to Henry Lane, 393-394; 
Thomas Alcock’s letter to, 395-397; 
Emperor of Russia and, 427. 

Greece, in Thorne’s map, i. 222; An- 
thony Jenkinson in, ii. 157; Robert 
de Ketene in (1143), ii. 418; climate 
of, vi. 194; Britons in (B.c.), ix. 276; 
pay of Beglerbeg of, 329; retinue of, 
333; in the Hungarian-Turkish war 
(1594), iv. 10. 

Green Island, Robert Withrington at 
(1587), viii. 138. 

Greenland, King Arthur and, i. 54; coast 
of, ii. 369; English voyages to (1495), 
v. 83; in Ortelius’ map, 96; an 
island, 103; latitude, 118; geographi- 
cal position, 126; West Frisland and, 
235; strong sea currents, 244; Sun- 
shine at, 304, 306; football in, 307; 
John Davys at, 325, 332, 335; distance 
from Iceland, ix. 169; fables concern- 
ing, 178; position of, 248; discovered 
by Nicolo and Anthony Zeno, 339; 
description of, 343-348, 354; discovered 
by Frisland fishers, 355. 
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Greensell, Humphrey, and Portuguese 
Inquisition (1570), ii. 122. 

Greenwich, Willoughby’s fleet at, i. 248, 
271; Russian ambassadors depart 
from, ii. 78; Queen Elizabeth at 
(1576), Vv. 131. 

Gregory, Thomas, of Taunton, patent 
granted to (1592), v. 54. 

Grenada Island, the Green Dragon at, 
vii. 20; Sir Amyas de Preston sights, 
174; Sir Robert Dudley at, 164; his 
capture near, 169; latitude, 267; Lau- 
rence Keymis at, 383. 

Grenville, Sir Richard, v. 21;  vice- 
admiral, and Richard of Arundel 
(1591), iv. 304; captain of Revenge, 
v. 1; and Spanish fleet, 4; wounded, 
5; prisoner of Alfonso de Bagan, 8; 
death of, 9, 37; and Spanish fleet at 
Corvo Island, 36; character of, 37; 
exploits of, 21; voyage to Virginia 
(1585), vi. 132-139, 163; and governor 
of Isabella in Hispaniola, 135; return 
to England, 138; founds colony in 
Virginia, 165. 

Grida, on the Red Sea, description of, 
10s 103. 

Griega, Cavo de la, in Cyprus, iii. 26. 

Griffonum, Monasterium, Richard I 
seizes (1190), ii. 422. 

Grijalva, Well of, in Santa Cruz, x. 213. 

Groine of Galicia; see Corunna Bay. 

Grosin; see Georgia. 

Grosse Carle, or Suet, Hugh of Tabaria 
in country of the (1107), ii. 415. 

Groutald, his discoveries at Utina’s 
court (1565), x. 85. 

Grussina, ii. 63. 

Grustina, Castle of, in Russia, ii. 330. 

Grustintzi, people of, ii. 330. 

Gryffons, Emperor of the; see Isakius. 

Guadalajara, x. 1096. 

Guadalcanal, Island, discovered by 
Alvares de Mendanio, viii. 205. 

Guadeloupe, John White near (1587), vi. 
197; Drake at, vii. 185, 226; marks of, 
in second Ruttier, 248; Raleigh at 
(1597), viii. 13. 

Guiana, x. 305; discovery of Captain 
Popham and Sir Robert Dudley con- 
cerning. vii. 167; discovered by 
Raleigh (1595), 183, 272-350, 322; de- 
scription by Raleigh, 287; attempts to 
discover by Diego Ordas, Pedro de 
Orsua, Agira, Ortal, and Silva, 289- 
292; gold from, 293, 295, viii. 8, 11; 
Raleigh’s knowledge of, vii. 299, 322, 
332; Spanish rivalry about discovery, 
301, 352, 369; climate and products, 
345-347, Vili. 11; easy to conquer and 
fortify, vii. 347, 348; taken by 
Domingo da Vera, 352; second voyage 
to, by Laurence Keymis, 362-400; 
Spanish attempts to discover, quoted 
from Juan de Castellanos, x. 301-303; 
Amazon’s course through, x. 303. 

Guaiaquil; see Guayaquil. 

Guadiana, town, X. 194. 4 

Guinea, iv. 235, V- 52, 53,54, Vil. 149, 
154; Portuguese possession, iv. 21; 
English merchants’ first voyage to, 


35-45; second voyage, 46-66; William 
Towerson’s voyages to, 66-95, 95-111, 
III-129; advice to John Locke on 
voyage to, 130; Locke’s letter to the 
Company, 131-133; proposed voyage 
to, 137; George Fenner’s voyage to, 
139-155; loss of Edward Cotton on 
coast, 262; Captain Windam’s voyage 
to, 171; coast discovered by Portu- 
guese, vi. 75; garrison at, 232; Sir 
John Hawkins takes negroes as 
slaves, vi. 297, 338, vii. 5; Hawkins’ 
first voyage to coast of, vii. 5; second 
and third voyages, 6-52, 53-62; ship 
from, captured by William King, 154; 
Sir Anthony Sherley on coast of, 214 f.; 
Edward Fenton sights, viii. 108. 

Gualle, Captain Francisco de, voyage of 
(1584), X. 290-300. 

Guanima, Sir Richard Grenville at 
(1585), vi. 137. 

Guanipa, or Charuas, Bay, vii. 274; 
Indians of, 295; and Amana River, 
305; Raleigh at, 307; alliance of 
Indians with those of Dominica, 384. 

Guariparim, Sierra de, in Ruttier for 
Brazil, x. 322. 

Guastecan Province, John Chilton in 
(1572), vi. 273. 

Guatazaca, old Indian woman living in 
a lake (1540), x. 279. 

Guatemala, papal bulls for, v. 56; John 
Chilton in, vi. 268, 272; description of 
city, 269; cacao used as coin in, 284; 
John Cortez sent to, to fight English 
(1580), 326; Miles eRe escapes to, 
326; distance to South Sea from, vii. 
e2ts 

Guatulco; see Aguatulco. 

Guaxaca, Indian town in Mexico, tribute 
paid by, vi. 268. 

Guaxutla, Augustinian monastery in, vi. 


273. 
Guayaquil, town in Peru, sarsaparilla 
gathered at, viii. 203; garrison at, 


227. 

Guibes: Brazil, Thomas Babington at 
(1581), viii. 22. 

Guerriero, or Ghenero, Augustine, and 
Captain Alarchon in Colima (1540), 
x. 285, 280. 

Gullistone Castle, ii. 17. 

Gunfride, keeper of Tower of David 
(1107), ii. 414. 

Gutuere, wife of Baldwin, voyage to 
Jerusalem (1097), and her death, ii. 
409, 410. F 

Guy, King of Jerusalem, in Cyprus 
(1191), ii. 429; and Philip, King of 
France, 432. 

Guzman, Nunno de, governor of New 
Galicia, x. 140. 

Gwyn, David, and the Spanish Armada, 


on the Bayonne coast (1588), ii. 180. 
Gwynedd, Madoc ap Owen, discoveries 
of, vi. 58. 
H 


HacHEeNnBERG, ULRICH, Prussian ambas- 
sador to England, i. 122, 124. 
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Haco, King of Norway, invades the 
islands (1229), i. 79, 80; acknowledges 
Magnus, King of Man (1254), 81; 
death of (1260), 82; letters to, from 
Edward II, i. 109, 117, 119, 120; long 
reign of, ix. 227. 

Hague, in Holland, English and Prus- 
sian ambassadors’ meeting place, i. 
131, 132, 150, 157, 161; Henry Austell 
at (1585), iii. 159. 

Hainan Island, near China, iv. 208, 209; 
pearls found at, 214. 

Hainault; see Hainaut. 

Hainaut, products of, i. 188f.; English 
merchants in, 203; Baldwin, Count of, 
ix. 68. 

Hais, John de, master carpenter at Fort 
Caroline (1565), x. 102, 120. 

Hakluyt, Edmund, brother of the author, 


i. 14. 

Hakluyt, Richard, of the Middle Temple 
(cousin of the author), i. 1, 11; letter 
to Morgan Hubblethorne on Persia, 
ii. 201-203; list of dyeing materials in 
Constantinople, iii. 89; on trade, go; 
notes framed by, v. 165; account of 
Newfoundland sent to, 339; Anthony 
Parkhurst’s letter to, 343; Ralph 
Lane’s letter to, vi. 140. 

Hakluyt, Richard (1552-1616), i. 1; 
French voyages printed by, i. 41, 
translated by, vi. 227-232; Epistle 
Dedicatorie to 1st edition of Principal 
Navigations, i. 1; to 1st volume of 
and edition (1598), 13; 2nd volume of 
2nd edition, 37; 3rd volume of 2nd 
edition, 47; Preface to 1st edition, 
i. 6; to 2nd edition, 19; and Henry 
Lane, ii. 77-80; Gerardus Mercator 
to, 224-226; and Levant merchants’ 
ledgers, iii. 3; John Williamson’s 
voyage related to, iii. 5; John New- 
bery’s letter to, 271; Nicholas Thorne’s 
on the Canaries, iv. 22; and Raymond 
Lancaster’s voyage to East Indies, 
242; letters of Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, vi. 78, 79; John White’s letter 
to, 211-213; Martin Basanier, friend 
of, 227; and Thomas Tison’s voyage 
to West Indies, vii. 4; notes on 
Andrew Barker’s voyage to Terra 
Firma, 68-73; and Sir Robert Dudley’s 
voyage, 164; Stephen Parmenius’ 
letter to, ix. 363; Pedro Morales’ 
account of Florida, x. 133; and Pedro 
Dias’ ‘‘ Examinations of Spanish 
Masters and Pilots,’’ x. 357. 

Hakluyt, Richard, of Eyton, letter to 
Arthur Pet and Charles Jackman, ii. 
214; Henry Hawks’ account of New 
Spain requested by (1572), vi. 279. 

Halabolina Harbour, in Ramea, vi. 102. 

Hall, Christopher, account of Frobisher’s 
first voyage to North-west (1576), v. 
131; pilot of Thomas Allen, 154; 
master of the Aid, 200, 215; of the 
Gabriel, 204; chief pilot of Frobisher’s 
fleet, 232; on geographical situation 
of fleet, 241; in Frobisher’s council, 
253- 
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Hall, Master, account of expedition to 
North Pole (1527), v. 336. 

Hallape; see Aleppo. 

Hall’s Islands, discovered by Frobisher 
(1576), v. 140; Frobisher at (1577), 
204-206; archipelago near, 267. 

Hamburg, and England (1405), i. 146; 
wax market at, 389; ambassador from, 
397; Sir Jerome Horsey at, ii. 277; 
levies for Armada at, 375; Henry 
Austell at, iii. 160, 166; William Har- 
borne at, 369; hulk captured by Eng- 
lish, iv. 340; ship captured, 356; 
ships and Robert Withrington, viii. 
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Hamed, Mully, Sheriff, and English 
trade (1585), iv. 268; and Henry 
Roberts, 273; edict (1587), 275; letter 
to Earl of Leicester, 276; from Queen 
Elizabeth, 277. 

Hamet, Mully; see Hamed. 

Hammah, city, description of, iii. 322. 

Hamode, Alcaide, in Gago (1594), v- 52, 
53; expedition to Guinea, led by, 53, 


54- 

Hampton, John, Captain, with Sir John 
Hawkins (1567), vi. 297; cruelty to 
sailors, 306; his opinion on navigation 
quoted by Raleigh, vii. 306. 

Hang-Chow, on Quinsay, ii. 204, vi. 76; 
in Northern China, ii. 213. 

Hannam, Captain John, in Drake’s 

“fleet, vii. 77; death of, 108. 

Hanse Towns, and England (1405), i. 
146-157; depredations on seas by, 150- 
157; English merchants in, 170; trade 
with Spain, iii. 369. 

Hanta, or Anta, in Guinea, William 
Towerson at (1557), iv. 100, 102; 
(1577), °118, 125; English trade in 
(1562), 135. 

Haquinus; see Haco. 

Harald Harfagre, King of Norway (846), 
i. 68. 

Harborne, William, first voyage of 
(1578), iii. 51; letter-bearer of Queen 
Elizabeth, 57; ambassador at Con- 
stantinople (1583), 101-113; correspond- 
ence about the embassy (1582), 85-88; 
and the Viceroy of Majorca, 102, 104, 
106; letter to Harvey Millers, 114; to 
Richard Forster, 115; to Mustafa, 
119; complains of dishonesty of Turks, 
119, 124, 126, 131; to Edward Barton 
(1584), 124; to John Tipton, consul for 
Algiers, 126; inventory of sunk Eng- 
lish ships by (1584), 128-130; to Hassan 
Aga, in Algiers, 131; letter to King 
of Tripolis about the restitution of the 
Jesus (1585), 158; return from Con- 
stantinople, 368; Levant trade and 
(1592), 370 f.; member of Levant Com- 
pany, 372, 374- 

Hardine of England, his 
Joppa (1102), ii. qr. 

Hare, Stephen, Captain, bound for 
Brazil (1580), viii. 21-26; master of 
Content, 238. 

Harecourt, Sir John, and war against 
Saracens (1390), ii. 458. 


voyage to 
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Hares, Island of, discovered by Jacques 
Cartier (1536), ix. 436; latitude, 453. 

Harfleur, i. 179; taken (1416), 199; lost 
(1449), 195. 

Hariot, Thomas, of Grenville’s voyage to 
Virginia (1585), vi. 137, 138; opinion 
on Maratoe river, 151; conspiracy 
against, 156; report on Virginia, 164; 
and narrative of Nicholas Burgoignon, 
X. 134. 

Haro, soldier of Ulloa, and Indian 
attack (1539), x. 221-223. 

Harold, son of Godwin, i. 68, 83; his 
brother Sweyn, ii. 404; and Edward 
the Confessor, 404-405. 

Harold, son of Olaf, King of Man (1102), 
i. 80; knighted by King of England 
(1247), 81; his death, 81. 

Hart, Sir John of the Muscovy Com- 
pany, and the Emperor of Russia, 
ii. 355; licensed to trade in Russia, 
356; of the Levant Company, iii. 371, 
372) 374- 

Harwich, Essex, ships and seamen at, 
i. 98, 271, ii. 81, 227, 252, 396, ili. 160, 
iv. 95, 137, 138, 197, 200, 231, vili. 21; 
port of call of Muscovy Company, i. 
333- 

Hassan Aga, treasurer of Hassan Pasha, 
ili, 125, 129, 131. 

Hassan Pasha, Algerian viceroy (1583), 
ili. 120, 121; and English ships (1584), 
129. 

Hesces John, of the Edward Bonaven- 
ture, i. 245; on Russia (1554), 294-299. 

Hastings, i. 84f.; ships of, 87f.; ships 
from, in Edward III’s fleet, 97. 

Hastings, Lady Mary, and the Emperor 
of Russia (1582), ii. 258, 259. 

Hatorashe; see Hattoras. 

Hatton’s Headland, the Anne Francis 
at (1578), v. 247; the Busse of 
Bridgwater at, 247; the English fleet 
at, 248; Captain Best near, 259; his 
explorations on, 261. 

Hattoras, or Hatorashe, Sir Richard 
Grenville at (1585), vi. 138; Prideox 
at, 156; Raleigh’s ship at, 163; John 
White at, 200, 219; flyboat at, 201; 
English fleet to, 204. 

Havana, vii. 38, viii. 164; meeting place 
cf Spanish fleets, v. 15, 25, 33) 423 
Spanish ships bound for, vi. 217; im- 
portance of, 270; Miles Philips escapes 
to, 333; English prisoners at, 349; 
open to Drake’s attack, vii. 74; 
Spanish general in, 128; governor of, 
129; description of harbour, 132; Sir 
Amyas de Preston at, 186; Don 
Bernaldino Delgadillo at, 201; Sir 
Anthony Sherley deserted at, 221, 
Captain Parker at, 224; Ruttier from 
Cartagena to, 235; described in Rut- 
tier, 239, 244, 260; in second Ruttier, 
261, 269, 271; Laudonniere at, x. 72. 

Havers, Captain, landing at Arauco 
(1587), viii, 219; at Aguatulco, 232; 
sent to Chaccalla Bay, 233; death of, 
on the Desire, 245. ! 

Havre, or Newhaven, ii. 388; Spanish 
ships at (1588), 397; Jesus at (1583), 
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iii. 139; ship of, captured by English, 
iv. 355; Frenchmen of, in Senegal, v. 
45; Laudonniere at, x. 41. ? 

Hawkins, Captain William (fl. 1595), 
assistant to Edward Fenton (1582), 
Vill. 99, 101, 102; lieutenant-general 
in galleon Leicester, 107, 109. 

Hawkins, Sir John (1532-95), v. 32, 63, 
Vi. 225, 256, 269, vil. 292, viii. 139; 
voyages to Hispaniola and Mexico, i. 
9, 11; commander in English fleet, 
ii. 387; of Levant Company, iii. 372, 
3745; voyage to West Indies, iv. 137, 
139; and Spaniards at S. Juan 
d’Ulloa, vi. 136, 279, 341; general 
of English fleet bound for West 
Indies, vi. 296-336; first voyage to 
West Indies (1562), vii. 5; to New 
Spain (1564), 6-53; to Guinea and 
West Indies (1567-8), 53-62; last 
voyage to West Indies (1595), 183-199; 
engaged in negro traffic, vi. 338, 340, 
41, vii. 5, 6, 16, 21, 25-28; wounded 
y negroes, vii. 53; captures town 
for King of negroes, 54; takes Rio- 
hacha, 55; kindness to Laudonniere 
and his men in Florida, vii. 44-46, 
ix. 104-106; illness of, and death off 
Porto Rico, vii. 186; his father, viii. 
13. 

Hawkins, William (d. 1554?), of Ply- 
mouth, father of Sir John; and treason 
of Portuguese of S. Iago, vii. 87; 
voyages of (1530-32), viii. 13-15. 

Hawks, Henry, account of New Spain 
requested by Hakluyt (1572), vi. 279- 
296. 

Hawkwood, Sir John, 
Italy (1390), ii. 458. 

Hawtry, Thomas, merchant in Russia 


victories of, in 


(1555), i. 308; in Vologda, 391-393, 
394, 405; joint witness of Russian 
privileges, ii. 77. 
Hayes, Captain Edward, owner of 


Golden Hind, vi. 12, 44; and Sir John 
Gilbert, 36; and Sir John Peckham, 
42; returns home, 44. 

Hayward, Heyward, Haiward, Sir Row- 
land, of the Muscovy Company, i. 
321; granted Russian licence (1569), 
ii. 74, 86; (1586), 279; licensed to 
build houses in Russia, 89; and Per- 
sian trade, 171; and discovery of 
Cathay (1580), 203-209. 

Headly, Edward, death of, in wreck of 
Delight (1583), vi. 30, 40. 

Heat, Bay of, discovered by Cartier 
(1534), ix. 388, 437; latitude, 452. 
Hebrides, subdued by England, fer- 

tility of, i. 56. 

Hecla, Mount, ix. 173, 176; fire of, 178, 
183; Cardan on, 186; fountains of, 
192. 

Heit, city near Euphrates, spring of 
pitch at, iii. 202, 203, 283, 327. 

Helena Flavia Augusta, mother of Con- 
stantine, ix. 276-277. y 

Helga, or Helgafel, Mount, ix. 173, 175- 

Helgoland, description of, i. 56; Wil- 
loughby’s discovery of, 249. 
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Helicon, island of the banks of, Lau- 
rence Aldersey near (1586), iii. 355. 
Helicopilé, King, and Captain Gourgues 
(1567), X. 124; in attack of Spaniards, 

126. 

Hellespont, Richard Wrag in the (1593), 
iv. 23 (1594), 12. 

Henriquez, Don Martin de, viceroy of 
Mexico (1568), vi. 301; treachery of, 
302; his agreement with Sir John 
Hawkins in S. Juan d’Ulloa, (1568), 


341- 
Henry I of England and the charter, i. 


Henny II of England and Frederick 
Barbarossa, i. 26; league between, 
107-108; and the Cinque Ports’ privi- 
leges, 89; and help to the Christian 
soldiers in Holy Land (1177), ii- 419; 
Manuel Comnenus’ letter to (1177), ix. 
281-284. 

Henry III of England and Haco, King 
of Norway, i. 27; and the Cinque 
Ports, 89; Cinque Ports’ privileges, 
89; his charter, 94; treaty with Haco, 
King of Norway, 109; the charter of 
Liibeck, 111. 

Henry IV of England, i. 27, 32; and 
navy of the Cinque Ports, 89; in 
France (1359), 99; and Prussia, 133, 
137, 146-157, 160, 163; charter to 
English merchants abroad, 170f.; 
voyage to Tunis, ii. 457; and Duke of 
Norfolk, 460; intended voyage to Holy 
Land, 460. 

Henry V of England, i. 175; fleet of, 
i. 34, 172; praise of, 199 f. 

Henry VI of England, foreign trade in 
his time, i. 28; statutes of, 172, 174; 
remonstrance to King of Denmark, 


174. 

Henry VII of England and Christopher 
Columbus (1488), v. 80, 82; letters 
patent to John Cabot and his sons 
(1495), 83, 84; discoveries made under, 
vi. 3; letters patent to John and 
Sebastian Cabot, 3; and Columbus, 47. 

Henry VIII of England, i. 4; interest 
in naval matters, 17; Robert Thorne’s 
advice to (1527), 212-216; and the 
French King, 213; embassy from Don 
Ferdinand to (1527), iii. 1; letter to 
John III, King of Portugal, 3; and 
Robert Thorne, v. 336, vii. 2; and the 
King of Brazil, viii. 14. 

ete Duke of Lancaster; see Henry 


Henry II, Emperor of Germany (972- 
1024), i. 68. 

Henry VI, Emperor of Romans (1193), 
letter to Philip, King of France, ii. 
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Henry III, King of Castile (1395), iv. 20. 

Henry, Sir Walter Raleigh’s Indian 
interpreter, xi. 6-7. 

Heracleia, Godfrey of Bouillon at (1097), 
ii. 409; William Harborne at (1583), 
iii. 107; Richard Wrag at (1594), iv. 
12. 

Herberstein, Sigismund ab, description 
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of eastern countries by (1588), ii. 327, 


Herctod, Henry de Bohun, Earl of, his 
voyage to the Holy Land (1222), ii. 

ts 

Hocias ot Herrera, Alonzo de, attempts 
to discover Guiana, xX. 301. 

Herman, John, English rebel, and Em- 
peror of Morocco (1587), iv. 276-277. 
Hermannus, companion of Robert de 

Ketene (1147), ii. 418. 

Hermoso, Morro, or Fair 
near Rio Grande, vii. 231. 

Hermoso, Rio, marks of, vii. 255. 

Hernandez, Francis, Bartholomew Cano’s 
letter to (1590), x. 195-196. 

Heywood, John, captain of the George 
(1567), iv. 143-145. 

Hiansanhien, iv. 212. 

Hickman, Anthony, trader in Canaries, 
iv. 30; and the voyage to Guinea 
(1554), 47, 130, 133, 137; and English 
merCHADE at Grand Canary (1555), vi- 
248. 

Hickocke, Thomas, translator of Czsar 
Frederick’s voyage (1563), iii. 198-269. 

Hidalcan; see Dialcan. 

Hierro, or Yron, Island, one of the 
Canaties, description of, iv. 29; Drake 
at, vii. 82. 

Hinder, Captain, 
318, 322; at 
Burgos, 325. 

Hiocaia, Nia Cubacani, beautiful Indian 
queen, and Laudonniere (1565), x. 84, 


Mountain, 


in Spain (1589), iv. 
taking of Puente de 


97: 

Hirado, Aloisius Froes at (1565), iv. 
195; one of the Japan islands, x. 297. 

Hircan; see Shirvan. 

Hispaniola Island, or Santo Domingo, 
v. 256; James Lancaster at, 258; 
Drake lands at, 333; his voyage to, 
355; Spanish cruelties in, v. 13; fleet 
of, 14, 29, 42; negro trade in, 51; 
Columbus at (1494), 82; pasture of, 
184; conquered by Spain, vi. 72; 
Grenville at, 135; John White at, 199; 
cattle imported into, 229; abundant in, 
vii. 46; one of the Antilles, vi. 234; 
otherwise called S. Domingo, 249, vii. 
30; Robert Tomson at, vi. 249; pro- 
ducts of, 249, vii. 92; John Chilton 
at, vi. 265; hides in, 289; caravel of, 
340; voyage of Sir Thomas Pert and 
Cabot to, vii. 2-4; Sir John Hawkins 
sells negroes in, 5; Laudonniere’s 
mutinous soldiers at, 45; Drake at, 
88-93; hurricanes at, 110; Sir Amyas 
de Preston at, 182; Sierras de Yguey 
in, 227; inhabited by Indians, viii. 
162; Reynoso’s burial-place, x. 302. 

Bes Isle of, Aloisius Froes at (1565), iv. 
206. 

Hochelaga, in Ortelius’ map, v. 96; 
Jacques Cartier at, v. 103, vi. 89, ix. 
412; island and river in Canada, Car- 
tier and, ix. 373, 396, 399; projected 
voyage to, 405; hindered by Donna- 
cona, 408; city (or Montreal), descrip- 
tion by Cartier, 414, 418, 424; sick 
brought to Cartier, 417; vocabulary of, 
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438; map of, 447; France-Roy Fort to, 
455; Roberval’s voyage to, 456-460; 
lord of, and Cartier, ix. 445; presents 
to, 445f.; deceitfulness of, 447. 

Hoddesdon, Sir Christopher (1534-1611), 
i. 23; merchant in Russia (1555), 308, 
312; Muscovy Company’s letter to, 
399; returns to England, 403; letter 
to Muscovy Company, 404; to Emperor 
of Russia, ii. 133; on Muscovy Com- 
mittee (1583), ix. 366. 

Hodson, Christopher; see Hoddesdon. 

Hogan, Edmund, English ambassador 
to Morocco (1577), iv. 156-162. 

Holen, in Iceland, Bishopric of, ix. 168, 
169; bishops of, 212-218; Cathedral of, 
220, 

Holinshed, account of voyage of Wil- 
liam Mandeville to Jerusalem (1177), 
ii. 419; Henry II and Christian sol- 
diers in Holy Land (1177), 419; King 
John’s contribution to succour of Holy 
Land (1201), 439; Earl of Chester’s 
voyage to Holy Land (1218), 441; Earl 
of Cornwall’s voyage to Syria (1240), 
443; Emperor Baldwin’s visit to Eng- 
land (1247), 443; Richard II and 
Genoese (1390), 458; Duke of Nor- 
folk’s voyage (1399), 459; intended 
voyage of Henry IV to Holy Land 
(1413), 460; on Don Ferdinando’s em- 
bassy (1527), iii. 1. 

Holland, English merchants in (1462), 
i. 203f.; preparations for Armada 
(1588), ii. 379; ships of, at Dunkirk, 
389; and King of Spain’s commission, 
iv. 266; coins commemorative of 
Spanish fleet (1588), ii. 399; merchants 
rivals of English merchants at Kola, 
ii. 168; trade in north-east parts (c. 
1574), ii. 369; ships of, at Pernambuco 
(1595), vil. 30. 3 

Holland, Lord John of, Earl of Hunting- 
don, voyage of (1399), ii. 459. 

Holmes, Christopher, and Turnbull’s 
inheritance, ii. 350; licensed to trade 
free in Russia, 356. 

Holy Cross, discovered and named by 
Jacques Cartier (1535), vi. 89, ix. 404, 
419, 424; illness of his crew at, 426; 
Cartier at, 436; (1540), 442. 

Honduras, kingdom of, fleet of, v. 15; 
papal bulls for, 56; Spanish traffic 
from Mexico to, vi. 268. 

Honduras, Bay of, voyage of Andrew 
Barker to (1576), vii. 68-73; Christo- 
pher Newport in, 151; voyage of Sir 
Anthony Sherley to, 213-222; Captain 
Parker and Sherley, 220. 

Honfleur, iv. 100, 301, ix. 441. 
Honoratus, Friar, companion of Marco 
de Nica, x. 144. Q 
Honorius III, Pope, ii. 441; and siege 

of Damietta (1218), 442. 

Hooper, John, captain of Sir John Haw- 
kins’ sailors landed near Panuco river 
(1568), vi. 308. 

Hope, Cape, named by Drake (1578), 
viii. 92; Drake at, 94. 

Hopkins, Master, chaplain of the Earl 
of Essex (1596), ix. 267. 
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Hore, Master, voyage to Newfoundland 
and Cape Breton (1536), v. 338. 

Horsey, Sir Jerome (1573-1627), voyage 
in Russia, i. 24; and coronation of 
Emperor of Russia (1584), ii, 269-274; 
reception by Emperor, 274; carried his 
letters to Queen Elizabeth (1584), 276; 
Russian privileges for Muscovy Com- 
pany obtained (1586), 277, 278; and 
Russian licence, 279; Queen Eliza- 
beth’s ambassador to Russia, 341; dis- 
grace of, in Russia, 346, 348, 350, 353. 

Hortop, Job, powder-maker, then gunner 
in Jesus, adventures in New Spain 
(1568), vi. 336; description of voyage, 
337{.; prisoner of Spanish, 349; saves 
fleet, 349; escapes from Contractation 
House, is recaptured, condemned to 
galleys (1570), 352; brought to Ports- 
mouth by galleon Dudley, 353; returns 
to Redriffe, and computation of his 
imprisonment, 353. 

Hostaqua, King of, in Florida, present 
2 meaudounicnes Xx. 57, 58, 71; account 
of, 85. 

Hoveden, or Howden, Roger of (d. 1201), 
““ History of King Richard I’s Voyage 
to Jerusalem ”’ by, ii. 436; ‘‘ Annalium 
pars posterior,’’ by, ix, 281-284. 

Howard, Lord Charles, of Effingham, 
Earl of Nottingham (1536-1624), i. 7, 
353 dedication to, 13; high admiral of 
England (1588), ii. 369, 378; and 
Armada off Plymouth, 381, 382; sends 
fire ships against Armada, 390; 
Raleigh’s letter to (1595), vii. 272-276; 
and Cadiz expedition (1596), ix. 249; 
secret council called by, 252; at taking 
of Cadiz, 261; his letters to Duke of 
Medina-Sidonia (1596), 271, 273. 

Howard, Lord Thomas, Earl of Suffolk 
(1561-1626), captain of Lion (1588), ii. 
387; and Richard of Arundel (1591), 
iv. 304; at Flores Island, v. 3; and 
last fight of Revenge, 9-37; and four 
ships under Captain Benjamin Wood 
(1592), vii. 156; and the Cadiz expedi- 
tion (1596), ix. 249, 252, 261; and the 
Pleasure (1591), ix. 372. 

Howard, Lord William, of Effingham, 
eoeieel in Queen Mary’s time, i. 318- 
363. 

Howard, Lord William, son of Lord 
Charles, of the Cadiz expedition (1596), 
ix. 258; at the taking of Cadiz, 261; 
knighted at Cadiz, 268. 

Huascar, and the Orejones of Cuzco, 
vii. 274; son of the Emperor of Peru, 
286; King of Peru, viii. 200; killed, 
200. 

Hubates Indians, x. 194. 

Hubblethorne, Morgan, dyer, ii. 198; 
Hakluyt to, 201. 

Hudson, Christopher; see Hoddesdon. 

Hudson, Thomas, of Limehouse, ii. 182; 
at Baku, 183; brings his ship to Der- 
bent, 185; at Chetera Bougori, 195; 
leaves Astrakhan, 198; returns to 
England, 200. 

Huehuatlan, town, in charge of Graviel 
de Chiavez, vi. 356. 
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Hugeli; see Hugli. 

Hugli, Ralph Fitch in (c..1583), iii. 296. 

Hugri, Hugry; see Ugoria. 

Huighen van Linschoten, John, on 
people of Malabar, iii. 312; on voyage 
of John Eldred and Ralph Fitch, 
315f.; testimony to the Earl of 
Cumberland’s exploits (1589-91), v- 
21-43; and Grenville’s last fight, 37; 
“‘ History,” 71; translation of Cap- 
tain Gualle’s voyage (1584), x. 300. 

Hull, ships from, in Edward III’s fleet, 
i. 98; and customs, ix. 97; ships 
from, despoiled, (1394), i. 151; mer- 
chants of, 174; and Muscovy Com- 
pany, ii. 72; freightage of, and fish 
market, 168. 

Hungary, i. 182, ix. 17, 28, 51, 63, 
83; King of and English spy, i. 91; 
Tartars and, ix. 17, 129; pay of Begler- 
beg of, ix. 329; war with Turkey, iv. 
9; Turkish army sent to (1594), 10. 

Hungary the Greater, ix. 82; Tartars 
and people of, 24; Rubruquis fears 
ambushes from, 75; their clergy, 80; 
language, 82. 

Hungon, Arthur Pet at (1580), ii. 241. 

Hungrode, port of Bristol, iv. 95, vi. 100. 

Huns, ix. 2; original country of, 82. 

Huntingdon, Earl of; see Holland, Lord 
John of. 

Huntley, Colonel, lands in Spain (1589), 


iv. 317; at the Groyne, 320; at 
Puente de Burgos, 324; march to 
Lisbon, 329. 
Hussie, or Husie, or Huse, Anthony, 


consul of the Muscovy Company, i. 
320, 367, 390, 391; and the discovery 
of Cathay (1553), ii. 265. 

Hwang-ho, or Oechardes, Pekin near 
the, ii. 213; from the mouth of, to 
Pekin, 225; Leneyn on, ix. 301. 

Hyperboreos Mountains, ii. 332. 

Hythe, i. 86, 88; ships from, 97. 


I 


IaGac; see Ural. 

Iaic; see Ural. 

lala, Father, voyage to Guiana (1560), 
xX 301. 

laos, mighty nation in Guiana (15096), 
vii. 364, 366; enemies to Spanish, 380; 
nation of Iwaripoco, 394. 

Ieari, kings and people of Icaria, ix. 
350. 

Icaria, discovered by Nicolo and 
Antonio Zeno (1380), ix. 339, 350; 
Zichmni driven from, 352. 

Iceland, King Arthur’s expedition to, 
i. 53; trade to Blakeney, 101; Cabot 
sailing towards, v. 90; Virgil on, 122; 
strong sea currents in, 244; the Sun- 
shine at, 304; description by Henry 
Morgan, 305f.; Act against exaction 
for traffic in, Edward VI (1548), 342; 
brief commentary on, by Arngrimus 
Jonas, ix. 159-247; discovery and 
description of by Nicolo and Antonio 
Zeno (1380), 339-356. 


Iconium, or Agogna, in Licaonia, ii. 
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409; battle of, by Roger Hoveden, 
281-284. 

Ihualapa town, vi. 356. 

llfracombe, Devon, 1. 97, Viii. 99- 

Ilhas, Baia das, latitude, in Ruttier for 
Brazil, x. 319; Rio das, x. 319. 

ilkusch, lead mines in, iii. 164. 

Ilofe Island, conquered by Zichmni (ce. 
1380), ix. 341; Zichmni’s fleet at, 350. 

Inambuxo, a sect in Japan, iv. 199, 200. 

Incent, John, protonotary, account of 
reception of Russian ambassador in 
England (1556), i. 356-365. 

India, products of, i. 458; Casar Fre- 
derick’s voyage to East (1563), iii. 198- 
269; John Newbery’s voyage to, 269; 
Ralph Fitch to, 281; monsoons from, 
for Portugal, 348; known before 
Christ, v. 111; fertility of, 173; people 
of, 179; Jenghiz Khan and, ix. 11; 
4400 islands under, 296. 

India, Upper, or China, Friar Odoric in, 
ix. 296, 297. 

Indians, tribes of, in Virginia, and Cap- 
tain Amadas, vi. 123; description of, 
123-129, X. 5, 30; Chesapians, of Vir- 
ginia, vi. 142; Mangoaks, Moratocs, 
and Choanists, 146; superstitions con- 
cerning English, 153; of Nova Albion, 
241; towns of, near Mexico, 262; 
witchcraft of, 283; of New Spain, 
description by Henry Hawks (1572), 
286-296; religious beliefs, 287, x. 137; 
law of Charles V for freedom of, vi. 
288; Chichimici and Miles Philips, 
307; of Panuco and Anthony Godard, 
345; of Tlaxcalla, and Godard, 348; 
of Niciecan, 356; of Terra Firma, vii. 
22; of Cumana, and Sir John Haw- 
kins, 22; description, 22; of Florida, 
description by Sir John Hawkins, 43; 
of Trinidad, and Andrew Barker, 70; 
of Dominica, and Drake, 87; their 
poisoned arrows at defence of Carta- 
gena, 0s of Terra Firma, traffic of, 
1og; of De la Paz, and smallpox, 139, 
of Florida, and Christopher Newport’s 
crew, 153; of Trinidad, Sir Robert 
Dudley’s description, 166; of Dominica, 
174; in Martinino, 248; of Trinidad, 
cruelty of de Berreo towards, 283f.; of 
West Indies, and gold of Guiana, 295; 
trade of, in Margarita, 303; Tivitivas, 
description by Raleigh, 308; of Capuri, 
and Macureo, 309; and Raleigh, 316; 
Nepoios, 319; Borracheras, or drunken 
feasts of, 354; with high shoulders, 
355; Arawak, wandering tribe of, 364; 
of Moruga, plan for driving out 
Spaniards, 370; of Guiana, love of 
English rule, 379; character of, by 
Laurence Keymis, 383, viii. 11f.; of 
Aramatto and Wias, Raleigh and 
(1597), viii. 5; of Baya de las Islas, 
76; of Santos, bring presents to 
Edward Fenton, 124; treachery towards 
Fenton, 130; of Granada, character 
of, 160; of Hispaniola, character of, 
163; of La Mocha, Drake wounded by, 
181; work in mines for Spaniards, 
194; of Chili, and Don Pedro de Val- 
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divia, 195; of Port Desire, description 

of, 211; graves of, 212; of S. Marie 

Island, tribute paid to Spaniards, 217; 

of Morro Moreno, description of, 220; 

of the Straits of Magellan, and John 

Chidley’s sailors (1590), 284; in 

Canada, Toudamani, ix. 420; and 

Teguenondahi, 424; Picquemians, in 

Virginia, 432; of Florida, discovered 

by John de Verrazzano (1524), x. 1-13; 

B ropien of, 2, 5, 8, 10; Kings of, 8; 

and Verrazzano, g; religion of, of 
Florida, vi. 236, x. 13; and Captain 
Ribault, x. 17, 21; two taken away by 
Ribault, 22f.; of Dominica and Lau- 
donniere (1564), x. 42; of Florida, 
44-48, 59-63, 65-67, 83, 124-131; and 
Friar Marco de Niga, x. 136, 139, 
144, 154; of Mexico, Antonio de Men- 
doza and (1539), 142; treason against 
Vasquez de Coronado, 165; of Cevola, 
165, 168, 171; Chichilticale and Ste- 
phen Dorantez, 174; of Mechuacan, 
and Friar Juan de Padilla, 177; Con- 
chos, and Friar Augustin Ruyz (1581), 
180f.; and Antonio de Espejo, 183, 
185, 190, 194; Chichimecas and Cap- 
tain Ulloa (1539), 205, 208, 228f., 240, 
243, 245; canoes made by, 242; and 
Francis Preciado, 244f.; Friar Rai- 
mund and, 245f.; of Buena Guia 
River, description by Alarchon, 259- 
262; kindness to Alarchon, 269f., 284; 
and the burning of their dead, 273; 
ill-treated by Augustine Delgado, and 
by Antonio Sedenno, x. 302. 

Indies, East, vii. 221; voyage to, by 
Captain Raimund (1591), vii. 156-164. 

Indies, West, Sir John Hawkins’ 

poveke to (1564), iv. 137; Drake in 

the Spanish, v. 2; discovery of, by 
Madoc (1170), 79, 80; Christopher 
Columbus and, 80-82; Sebastian Cabot, 
and his discovery of, 85-92; ‘‘ General 
History of the,’’ by Francis Lopez de 
Gomara, v. 90, ix. 175-177; Captain 
Amadas at, vi. 121; tribute paid to 
King of Spain, 277; Job Hortop with 
Hawkins to, 336; ‘‘ History of,’’ by 
Gonzalvo de Oviedo, vii. 3; way to, 
discovered by Thomas Tison, English 
factor in ie 1526), 4-5; Hawkins’ 
first voyage to sea 5-6; second 
(1564), 6-53; third (1567-8), 53-62; last, 
with Drake (1595), 183-199; voyage of 
John Oxenham to, vii. 64-68; Spain 
fears rebellion in, 124; Christopher 
Newport’s voyage to (1591-2), 148-153; 
Sir Amyas de Preston’s voyage (1595), 
172-183; Ruttiers for, 224-245, 246-271; 
‘* History of,’’ by Benzo, ix. 175, 183. 

Ingas, golden garden of the, vii. 288; 
religion of the, 344. 

Inger Sound, i. 41o. 

Ingram, Anthony, and goods from Benin 
(1589), iv. 295; his account of first 
voyage to Benin, 298-300. 

Ingram, David, on cannibals, vi. 51; 
on Welsh names, 59; on salt in wes- 
tern parts, 60; animals of Western 
Planting, 63. 
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Ingulf, Abbot of Croyland, voyage to 
Jerusalem (1064), ii. 406-408. 

Innocent III, Pope, and succour of Holy 
Land (1201), ii. 439. 

Innocent IV (Sinibaldo de  Fieschi), 
Pope (1243-1254), and King of Russia, 
ii. 299; his legates in Tartary, ix. 
1-40, 129. 

Inquisition, in East Indies (1570), ii. 
122; Neville Davies, prisoner of (1592), 
v. 58; established in West Indies, vi. 
318; Anthony Godard and his men 
tried by, 318f.; in Teneriffe, vii. 68. 

Insule Fortunate; see Canary Islands. 

Intla, Punta de, in Mexico, vi. 354. 

Iona, Island of, i. 75. 

Ipswich, i. 98; and customs, ix. 97. 

Irak Arabi, or Chaldea, climate of, i. 
g!; Tartars in, 92. 

Ireland, King Arthur and, i. 53, 54; 
Vortiporius and, 55; devastated (684), 
56; ships in Edward III’s fleet, 98; 
Richard de Clare (Strongbow) in 
(1171), 75; King John of England and, 
76; products of, 1g0f.; possible con- 
quest of, 193; Spanish ships wrecked 
on coast, ii. 398; William Towerson 
in, iv. 95; description of, 377f.; Sir 
Henry Sidney, deputy of, v. 110; 
strong sea currents, 244; Act against 
exaction for trafic in, Edward VI 
(1548), 342; conquest of by Strong- 
bow, vi. 231; fables concerning, ix. 
177. 

ee or Irenia, Empress of Russia, ii. 
351, 363; wife of Feodor Ivanowich, 
272; wisdom of, 276. 

Iron Island, iron and copper mines in, 
v. 348. 

Irtische, or Irtysh, river, ii. 330. 

Isabella, Queen of Spain, and the sons 
of Columbus (1494), v. 82. 

Isabella, in Hispaniola, governor of, and 
Sir Richard Grenville (1585), vi. 135, 
136; John White at (1587), 199; port 
of Hispaniola, Sir John Hawkins at 
(1562), vii. 6. 

Isacan, King of Sinnergan, iii. 298. 

Isakius, King of Cyprus (1191), ii. 427; 
and Richard I, 428; defeat of, 428; 
sent to Tripolis, 429. 

Isidore, v. 81, ix. 18, 63, 75, 82, 197. 

Islas, Baya de las, Nuno da Silva at 
(1578), viii. 76. 

Islettes, the, Newfoundland, ix. 376, 377. 

Ismael, Sophi of Persia, ii. 18, 26, 128. 

Istria, iii. 74; Laurence Aldersey at 
(1581), 82; galls from, 341. 

Istria, Cape of, John Locke before 
(1553), tii. 74. 

Itaa Island, or Isle of Goats, Captain 
Gualle at (1584), x. 293. 

Italy, Thorne’s map of coast, i. 232; 
Anthony Jenkinson in, ii. 157; and the 
Armada, ii. 372; Robert de Ketene in 
(1143), li. 418; Cardan on, ix. 193; 
petrifying fountains in, 195; Britons 
in, B.c., 276. 

Ivan Vasiliwich, Emperor of Russia, 
character of, i. 429, ix. 133; Grand 
Duke of Russia (1580), 275; letters to 
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Edward VI, 293-294; wars of, 439; 
losses of, ii. 311; built Narva Castle, 
312; conquests of, ix. 130f.; mar- 
riages, etc., 131f.; letters of Philip 
and Mary to (1555), 136. 

Iwaripoco River, vil. 363; emeralds in, 
394- 


A 


Jackman, CHARLES, pilot, i. 20; 
master, ii. 203; vice-admiral, 205; 
advice about foreign nations, 206; 
advice to, by William Borough, 210- 
212; by Dee, 212-214; by Hakluyt, 
214-223; discoveries by, 227-244; in 
Frobisher’s second voyage (1577), Vv. 
142; master of the Judith, 156; mas- 
ter’s mate of the Aid, 200, 208, 216; 
in Frobisher’s council, 253. 

Jackman’s Sound, discovered by Fro- 
bisher (1577), v- 142, 160, 209, 211, 
212; natives of Meta Incognita in 
(1577), 214; and Anne Warwick’s 
Sound, 217. 

Jaffa, in Judea, fleet from Genoa at 
(1064), 408; Goderic at (1102), 411; 
siege of (1102), 411, 412; English 
fleet at (1107), 413f.; admiral of, and 
Prince Edward (1270), 451; Richard I 
at (1191), 433, ili. 21; towers of, iii. 
23; Laurence Aldersey at (1581), 77, 
81; Cesar Frederick in (1567), 267; 
John Eldred at (c. 1587), 328. 

Jalepa, summer town of Vera Cruz, vi. 


ship- 


265. 

Jalisco Islands, Captain Ulloa at (1539), 
x. 198. 

Jalisco, province of Mexico, vi. 268; lati- 
tude of, viii. 257; from, to Chiametla, 
268; Thomas Cavendish at, 272; an- 
chorage at, 276. 

Jamahey, description of, by Ralph Fitch 
ee 1583), and products, iii. 306, 307, 
308. 


Jamaica, conquered by Spain, vi. 72; 
John White sights, 217; inhabited by 
Spaniards, 270; Sir John Hawkins at 
(1565), vii. 35; Laudonniere’s muti- 
nous soldiers at, vii. 45, x. 76; Wil- 
liam King at, vii. 151; Sir Amyas 
de Preston at (1595), 182; voyage of 
Sir Anthony Sherley to (1595), 213- 
222; taken by Sherley, 219; products 
of, 219; Captain William Parker’s 
voyage to, and meeting with Sherley, 
222; latitude, 268. 

Jamba, one of the Java Islands, dia- 
monds in, iii. 311. 

James Cartier’s Sound, discovered by 
Jacques or James Cartier (1534), ix. 


Janes, John, merchant, account of John 
Davys’ first voyage to North-West 
Passage, v. 281-336. 

Jangomes, country of the, Ralph Fitch 
in, iii. 306f.; benzoin found in, 314. 

Janitzary, Cape, Richard Wrag at (1594), 
iv. 12, 

Japan, Jesuits in, ii. 213; Portuguese 
trade in, iii. 231; trade with Macao, 


Index 


309; description of, by R. Willes, iv. 
Sprzol: fatitude of, 191, vi. 76; Portu- 
guese at, vi. 76; climate, 194; Captain 
Gualle at (1584), x. 297 f. 

Japhet; see Jaffa. . ’ i 
Jardines, Los, described in Ruttier, vil. 
229; latitude, 253, 268. : 
Jaroslav, or Waldemar, Duke of Russia, 

i. 83. 

Java, eee trade in, iii. 164; diamonds 
in, 232; pepper in, 314; Portuguese 
at, vi. 76; Drake at, viii. 72; cus- 
toms of, 73; vocabulary, 74; Caven- 
dish at, 246, 273; King Bolamboam of, 
248; character of people, 249; distance 
to Cape of Good Hope, 251; latitude, 
258, 269; anchorage, 276; wealth of, 
ix. 291; Straits of, Thomas Cavendish 
through (1588), viii. 246. 

Javat, in Shirvan, ii. 30; a tributary of 
the Caspian Sea in, 132. 

Jaya, River of, James Welsh at (1588), 
iv. 294; the Richard of Arundel in 
(1§90), 303. 

Jean, Francis, traitor to his countrymen 
(1564), in Florida (1564), x. 72, 119; 
and Captain Ribault, 120. 3 

Jehbir, in the kingdom of Mecca, iii. 
183. 

léneee see Jumna. 

Jenebelli, or Genebelli, Frederick, engi- 
neer (1588), ii. 379; at siege of Ant- 
werp, 391. 

Jenero; see Rio de Janeiro. 

Jenghiz Khan, Mogul Emperor, con- 
quests of, ix. 8-14; origin of, 8f.; 
Emperor of Tartary, 10; and the cave- 
dwellers, «13; laws of, 14; vanquishes 
Vut Khan, 73; his descendants, 14, 
84; prisoner of people of Tangut, 92. 

Jenkinson, Anthony (d. 1611), on north 
regions, i. 11; voyages of, 23, 24 f.; 
in Russia, 25; captain of Primrose, 
378, 389; returns from Bokhara (1559), 
397; and Muscovy Company, 401, 405; 
in Moscow, 404; first voyage of (1557), 
408; at Heilick and Lofoden Islands, 
409; at Foxenose on Dvina, 412; and 
Emperor of Russia, 414, 427, 463; 
voyage to Bokhara (1558), 438-464; 
encounters thieves, 453 f.; safe-conduct 
through Russia, ii. 1-3; bearer of 
Queen Elizabeth’s letters, ii. 1; his 
authority, 5; and Nova Zembla pas- 
sage, 7; discretionary power, 8; jour- 
ney to Persia (1561-64), 9; reception 
by King of Shirvan, 14; at Sophi’s 
court, 19, 21; and Persian trade, 36, 
49, 50; voyage to Muscovy, 73; privi- 
leges obtained by, 73f.; witness of 
Russian privileges, 77; ambassador to 
Russia, 36, 268; received by Emperor, 
138-151; travels (1546-72), 157-158; on 
North-East Passage, 367; safe-conduct 
given by Solyman to, ili. 36; privi- 
leges from, 50; passage to Cathay, v. 
93, 112; and sea currents, 101, 113; 
and Mare Glaciale, 107, 113; on Soly- 
man’s expedition to Syria, ix. 105 f. 

Jeraslave; see Yaroslavl. 

Jerom, Castle of, in Russia, ii. 330, 
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Jersey, vi. 67, 90. 

Jerusalem, ix. 29; English soldiers at 
sack of, i. 8; Persian pilgrims to, ii. 
128; Andrew Leucander at (1020), 404; 
Sweyn at, 404; Alured at (1058), In- 
gulf, Abbot of Croyland (1064), and 
Normandy pilgrims at, 406; churches 
destroyed in, 408; Gutuere’s voyage 
to, 409; Edgar’s (1102), 410; Gode- 
ricus’, 411; chronicles of, 413; Tower 
of David at, 414; John Lacy (1137), 
and William Mandevile in (1177), 
418f.; voyage of Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester, to (1218), 441; of Peter des 
Roches, Bishop of Winchester (1231), 
442; of Louis IX of France (1248), 
443; King of, asks help from Cyprus 
(1270), 451; Duke of Norfolk at (1399), 
459; Bishop of Winchester’s journey 
to (1417), 460; Henry IV and pro- 
jected conquest of (1413), 460; voyage 
of John Locke to (1553), iii. 12, 24; 
Laurence Aldersey at (1581), 78-81; 
monuments in, 79-80; Czsar Frederick 
at (1567), 267; John Eldred at, iii. 
328; ivory gate in, iv. 57; original 
seat of order of Dutch knights, ix. 97; 
three wise men of Kazvin in, 286; 


Eustaphius, Abbot of, visits Russia, 
ix: 128. 
Jerusalem, Kings and Patriarchs of, 


King Godfrey of Bouillon (1098), ii. 
408; Baldwin (1100), 411; Guy (1191), 
429; John de Brienne (1218), iv. 441; 
patriarchs of, Sophronius (1064), ii. 
407; Hugh of Tabaria (1107), 414; 
Guimund (1128), 418; Anthony Beck 
(1305), 456. : 

Joala, near Palmerin, products of, v. 
45; Thomas Dassel in (1591), 46, 48; 
trade in, 51. ; 

Joan, Richard I’s sister, Queen of Sicily 
(1190), ii. 422; in Cyprus, 427, 428; 
in Acre, 432. 

John, King of England, i. 89; and Ire- 
land, 76; and the charter, 94; grants 
safe-conduct to foreign merchants, 
togf.; and Philip, King of France 
(1193), ii. 433; in England, 435. 

John I of Portugal, and conquest of 
Ceuta (1415), ii. 455; overcomes Moors 
in Barbary, iv. 21. : 

John II, King of Castile, and Madeira 
(1417), ii. 456, iv. 20. 

John II, King of France, and Edward 
III, i. 99. 

John II, King of Portugal, embassy to 
Edward IV (1481), iv. 21. 

John III, King of Portugal, letter from 
Henry VIII (1527), iii. 3; and Luis 
de Melo’s licence to explore the 
Marafion, viii. 166. 

John XVIII, Pope, and King Canute, 
i. 106. 

John XXII, Pope, and Friar Odoric’s 
intended visit to (1331), ix. 313- 

John Prester; see Prester John. 

John, Captain Don, and English mer- 
chants at Cape Corea (1555), iv. 52; 
death (1562), 135. 

Johnson, Richard, account of Samoyedes, 
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1. 24, 245, 379; in Russia (1555), 308; 
on discovery of Vaigach and Nova 
Zembla (1556), 352-356; at Novgorod 
(1557), 391; Anthony Jenkinson and, 
397) 438, 460, ii. 8; on road between 
Russia and Cathay, i. 464-466; voyage 
to Persia, ii. 33-34; reception by King 
of Shirvan, 35; his dishonesty, 40; 
and carelessness, 46. 

Jonas, son of Ericus, 14th Bishop of 
Holen, in Iceland (1343), ix. 214. 

Jonas, Arngrimus, commentary on Ice- 
land by, ix. 159-204. 

Jonas, Gislaus, 29th Bishop of Schal- 
holt, in Iceland (1556), ix. 217. 

Joppa; see Jaffa. 

Jordan, river in Florida, x. 19, 20. 

Jordan, river, in Palestine, vi. 53; John 
Eldred at (c. 1587), iii. 328. 

Joseph, storehouses founded by, iii. 175; 
in Cairo, iv. 352; house of, 358. 

Joy, Cape of, named by Drake, the 
Christopher found at (1578), viii. 53; 
John Winter at, 92. 

Juan, Don, nephew of Morequito, chris- 
tened by Spaniards, vii. 303; or Epara- 
cano, 334, 376, 378. 

Judde, Sir Andrew, assistant to Muscovy 
Company, i. 321, 367, 391; joint ship- 
owner, oe 391; and discovery of 
Cathay (1553), ii. 264; and the ele- 
phant’s head, iv. 55. 

Jug, river; see Yug. 

Jumanos, Indians, description of, x. 183. 

Jumna, Ralph Fitch on river (1583), iii. 
290; tributary of Ganges, 291. 

Jungingen, Conrad de, twenty-second 
master of Dutch Knights, i. 128, 133, 
135, 137) 139, 157, ix. 102, 117. 

Jungingen, Ulricus de, twenty-third 
master of Dutch Knights (1407), i. 157, 
160, 163, ix. 102. 

Junsalaom; see Junkseylon. 

Junkseylon, or Junsalaom, kingdom of, 
latitude, iv. 252; Ralph Fitch near 
(c. 1583), iii. 309. 

Justin of Nassau; see Nassau. 


K 


Karr CasTLE, subject to Saramet Sultan, 


i. 451. 

Kaiuk, Oktai’s son, i. 14; papal legates 
at his court, 28, 31, 34; his coronation, 
33; character, 33f.; defies western 
countries, 37. 

Kama, river, i. 440. 

Kara-Kalmucks, nation of Cathay, ii. 
366; land of, i. 446. 

Karamania, old tomb on coast of, iv. 2; 
in the Hungarian-Turkish war, 10; 
Beglerbeg of, his pay, ix. 329; his 
retinue, 333- 

Kara Reca, or Cara Reca, 
Ugoria, ii. 95, 351. 

Karelia, King Arthur at, i. 54; inhabited 
by Kerilli or Karelians, 353; iron at, 
ii. 297. 

Kashgar, i. 458. 

Kazan, Emperor of the East Tartars, 
ii. 321. 


river in 
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Kazan, subdued by Tartars, i. 440; lati- 
tude, 463; three princes formerly 
emperors, at court, 414, 420, 440; 
Anthony Jenkinson at, i. 463, ii. 27, 
157; Moscow to, 54; English trade in, 
74, 75, 87; English merchants at, 125; 
(1579), 173; customs at and English 
merchants, 88, 146, 152; Geoffrey 
Ducket at, 112; William Turnbull at, 
199; garrison of, 270; kingdom of, 
conquered by Russia, 288, 313; best 
martens found in, 293; city of, 2098; 
strong town of Russia, 400; subdued 
by Russia, ix. 133; province of, Friar 
Odoric in, 307. 

Kazanka reca, at Kazan, i. 440. 

Kazvin, ii. 15; Sophi’s court at, 19; 
Anthony Jenkinson leaves, 24; chief 
city of Persia, 26; Thomas Alcock at, 
31; Arthur Edwards at, 39, 41, 46, 109, 
113; six weeks’ travel from Ormuz to, 
45; five days’ journey to Gilan, 47; 
English trade in, 86; English mer- 
chants in, 93; Shah Thomas’ recep- 
tion of Thomas Banister in, 121; resi- 
dence of the Shah, 126. 

Kegor, i. 411; Stephen Borough and 
(1557), 374-377; Dutch trade in, 375; 

Nicholas to, ii. 54; William 
Borough on, 63; market at, 165; 
Charles Jackman at (1580), 228; Arthur 
Pet at, 241; Lapp fishing at, 327. 

Kene Island, Arthur Pet at (1580), ii. 
227. 

Ken-Khan and the Christians, ix. 72; 
and King of France’s messengers, 77. 

Ketenensis; see Robert de Ketene. 

Kettelwicke Island, i. 410. 

Keymis, Lawrence (d. 1618), captain of 
a galego, arrival to join Raleigh (1595), 
vii. 285; of Raleigh’s expedition up 
the Capuri River, 306; sent to Cumaca 
River by Raleigh, 338-341; second 
voyage to Guiana by (1596), 358-400; 
Cape Cecil named by, and rivers men- 
tioned by, 363; Howard Port named 
by, 367; rivers sighted by, 367; at 
Topiawari’s Port, 373; Carapana’s 
envoy and, 378f.; urges England to 
conquest of Guiana, 386. 

Kholmogory, Colmogro, or Colmogorod, 
fur market in, i. 255, 286f.; Mus- 
covy Company’s cook drowned at, 
307; English merchants’ headquarters 
at, 310, 332; Stephen Borough at, 
352, 367, 374, 377, 389; goods stolen 
at (1557), 389; Henry Lane,. agent at, 
391; tar and rope works at, 392; 
Anthony Jenkinson at, 412, 463; Osep 
Napea at, 418; latitude of, 463; Eng- 
lish house allowed Muscovy Company 
at, ii. 8, 200, 282, 358; Anthony Jen- 
kinson at, ii. 28, 137, 148, 156; from 
S. Nicholas Bay to, 53, 57; wares 
from, 80; English trade in, restricted 
to Muscovy Company, 77; description 
of, 81; arrival of Searchthrift at 
(1556), 97; Muscovy Company seek a 
market at (1572), 146; sixth Persian 
expedition of Company leaves (1579), 


173; Sir Jerome Bowes at (1583), 253; 
the Dvina at, 328. 

Khorassan, province of Persia, ii. 26; 
conquered by the Sultan, i. 449. 

Kiang-Si, sixth shire in China, iv. 164; 
porcelain made in, 215. 

Kiev, metropolis of Russia, ix. 23; Tar- 
tars in, 17; papal legates guided at, 
39; residence of Vladimir Monomachos, 
128. 

Killingworth, George, agent for the 
Muscovy Company, i. 299, 384, ii. 
266; Ietter of, on second voyage (1555), 
i. 307; letter to (1557), 380; Sir Hugh 
Willoughby’s remains sent to England 
by, ii. 267; and Queen Mary’s letters, 
ix. 138. 

King, William, master of the Content 
(1591), vii. 148; voyage of, to Mexico 
Bay (1592), 154-156. 

King’s Lynn, Norfolk, ships in Edward 
III’s fleet from, i. 98; and Iceland 
trade, 101; ships and merchants from, 
156, ix. 123-125; and customs, ix. 97. 

Kington, John, ambassador to Prussia, 
i. 128, 129, 130, 139, 146, 150, 157, 163, 
170. 

Kinstut, King of Lithuanians, prisoner 
of Dutch Knights, ix. 102. 

Kirghiz, Jenghiz Khan and, 13; Oktai 
Khan and, 18; the land of, 51; and 
the Tartars, 67; and Sartach, 74. 

Kitchin, Alexander, his voyage to Persia 
(1565), ii. 33, 35; death of, 36. 

Kithai, Kittay,or Kitthay; see Cathay. 

Knevett, Sir Henry, i. 4; ambassador to 
Charles V (1541), iii. 7. 

Kola River, Stephen Borough on (1556), 
i. 337; latitude, 337; salmon-fishing 
in, 376; English trade restricted to 
Muscovy Company in, ii. 77, 92, 163- 
168; William Borough on, 163; Lapp 
fishing at, 327. 

Kolguev Island, ii. 12; Stephen Borough 
off (1556), i. 351, ii. 212; shoals off, 
239; Oliver at, ii. 365. 

Korea, three testimonies concerning, x. 
330-346. 

Korone, or Coron, John Locke at (1553), 
iii. 18, 33; oil trade in, ix. 326. 

Krantzius, Albertus, ‘‘ History of Nor- 
way ”’ by, ix. 122; description of Ice- 
land, 200. 

Kublai or Kubla Khan’s Court, de- 
scribed by Friar Odoric, ix. 302-305. 

Kulvio, river and lake, ii. 328. 

Kurbski, Simeon Feodorowich, his ac- 
count of northern regions, ii. 333. 

Kurna Castle, at meeting point of 
Euphrates and Tigris, iii. 203. 

Byers inland province of China, viii. 
281. 

Kyoto, Meaco, Miaco, or Cubicama, 
residence of King of Japan, iv. 194, 
198; Gaspar Vilela at, 195; Aloisius 
Froes at, 207; city in Japan, x. 331; 
Quabacondono at (1591), 336. 
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LaBan; see Labuan. 


Labera, John de, of S. Fé de Bogota, 
letter from, on silver mines of Mare- 
quita, vii. 141. 

Labrador, Cape, v. 136; Sebastian Cabot 
and. (1497), 90; sea currents, 100, 101, 
102; Frobisher sights land supposed 
to be (1576), 134; and Newfoundland 
(1578), v. 348; Terra de, in America, 
1. 220, vi. 235. 

Labuan, one of Java Islands, diamonds 
in, iii. 310. 

La Caille, Francis de, sergeant of Lau- 
donniere, x. 59, 61, 73, 106. 

Lachimi River, x. 161. 

La Croix, conspires against Laudonniere 
(1564), x. 72f.; ensign of mutineers, 


75: 

Lacy, Hugh de, first Earl of Ulster, 
subdues Ulster (1204), i. 76. 

Lacy, Walter de, in Ulster, i. 76. 

Ladiskaie; see Ladoga. 

Ladoga, or Ladiskaie, lake and town 
of, ii. 62, 63, 64, 65. 

Ladrones Islands, products of, viii. 238; 
description of inhabitants, 239; Thomas 
Cavendish at, 273; Isla del Enganno, 
one of, x. 291. 

Lagoa; see Lagos. 

Lago Grande, viii. 269, 273, 276. 

Lagos, town in Guinea, iv. 109. 

Lagos, Rio de, iv. 119; the 
of Arundel at (1590), 303. 

Lagova; see Lagos. 

La Grange, and Laudonniere (1565), x. 
III, 115, 116; advice on Spanish ships 
in Florida, 114; servant of, in Florida, 


Richard 


117. 
Lagua; see Lagos. 
Laguna, in Teneriffe, iv. 

Tomson at (1555), vi. 248. - 
Laguna, in Hispaniola, Captain Lan- 

caster at (1593), vii. 161; Barbotiere 

leaves, 162; Sir Amyas de Preston at 

(1595), 182. 

Lahore, John Newbery’s journey to 
(1585), iii. 290; various products of, 
iii. 341. 

Laighon, Laurence Chapman at (1568), 
re Shey 

Lambarde, William (d. 1618), i. 29, 54, 


28; Robert 


83. 

Tae Mocha: see Mocha. 

Lampas, i. 393; walrus teeth market, 
254, 286; fur trade in, 298; fair to 
barter wares, 354; Richard Gray at, 
394; Kholmogory to, ii. 55. 

Lancaster, Sir James, voyage to East 
Indies (1591-94), i. 41, iv. 242-259, 
vii. 156; captain of the Edward Bona- 
venture (1591), iv. 244; in Malacca, 
249; ship captured by, 251; in Mona 
Island, 257; on the Luisa, of Dieppe, 
258; on ship of John la Noe, 258; 
meets de la Barbotiere, vii. 160; 
voyage to Brazil (1594), viii. 26-44; at 
siege of Pernambuco (1595), 333 
opinion of Portuguese, 36; fight with 
Portuguese, 37; leaves Pernambuco, 


42. 
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Landeck, meeting place of Charles V 
and Ferdinand, iii. 161. 

Lane, Colonel, at taking of Puente de 
Burgos (1589), iv. 324; march to 
Lisbon, 329; at the taking of Lisbon, 
333- 

Lane, Henry, merchant in Russia (1555), 
i. 308; Muscovy Company and, 380; 
agent to Company, 385, 386; at Khol- 
mogory, 391; letter from Anthony 
Jenkinson to, 397; letter from Mus- 


covy Company to, 399; returns to 
England, 405; on Russian justice, 
397; letter to MHakluyt, ii. 77-80; 


Richard Uscombe to, 135; to William 
Sanderson, 264-269. 

Lane, Michael, leaves Astrakhan (1581), 
ii. 198; unlicensed English merchant in 
Russia, 344. 

Lane, Ralph, of Grenville’s voyage to 
Virginia (1585), vi. 133; at Roxo Bay, 
134; Grenville and, 137; governor of 
Virginia, and list of Englishmen left 
with, 138f.; letter to Hakluyt, 140; 
account of English left in Virginia, 
141-162; Menatonon and, about pearls, 
144; conspiracy against life of, 155; 
Drake’s letter to, 159; and help, 160, 
vii. 107; returns with Drake, vi. 162, 


vii. 107. 
Langeiannes; see Jangomes. 
Lango, or Cos, Isle of, Hippocrates’ 


birthplace, iv. 13. 

Langro, Laurence Chapman at (1568), 
ii, P12, 

Lanzarota, one of the Canary Islands, 
iv. 30, 67; latitude, 30; the Lion at 
(1552), 34; Sir Richard Grenville at 
ok vi. 133; William King at 
(1592), vii. 154; mentioned in Ruttier, 
225; taken by Turks (1586), viii. 134. 

Laoynes, people of Pekin, iv. 187, 188. 

Lapland, i. 353, 411, ii. 368, 369; King 
Arthur and, i. 54; Willoughby and, i. 
224, 254; his death in, 224; Anthony 
Jenkinson in, ii. 157; English trade 
to be established in, 158; tribute to 
Denmark, and to Sweden, 164, 165; 
William Borough at discovery of, 169; 
geographical description of, 326. 

Laplanders, subjects to Emperor of 
Russia, i. 277, 353; Stephen Borough 
and, 372; fishing trade of, 376; un- 
trustworthiness of, 377; fishers and 

Giles Fletcher on, ii. 


hunters, 411; 

325-327- 

Lappia; see Lapland. 

La Roquette, conspires against Lau- 


donniere (1564), x. 69. 

Lasso, Rodorigo de, prisoner in Ireland 
(1588), ii. 399. Pig 

Latina Castle, near Alexandria, iii. 170. 

Laudonniere, Captain René, relation of 
voyages by, vi. 227; description of 
Florida by, vi. 232-239; reception of 
Sir John Hawkins at the French Fort 
(1565), vii. 44; kindness of Hawkins 
to, 46; preface by, x. 13; and the 
Indian language, x. 23; and Captain 
Salles in Florida, 28; his second voy- 
age to Florida (1564), x. 40-123; lands 


Ato 


in Florida, 44; in Vale of Laudonniere, 
52-53; Fort Caroline built in, 53 f.; 
and King Satourioua, 53, 83; con- 
spiracy against, 69; mutiny against, 
74f.; and King Utina, 85, 93; regret 
at forsaking Florida, 103; meeting 
with Ribault, 109; leaves Fort Caro- 
line, 120; in France, 122. 


Leauguave, in the Antilles, Spanish 
possession, X. 75. 
Leedes, or Leades, William, jeweller, 


voyage to East India (1583), iii. 282; 
in Fatehpur, 290. 

Le Genevois, Stephen, conspires against 
Laudonniere (1564), x. 72f. 

Le Genre, conspires against Laudonniere 
(1564), x. 69, 70, 71. 

Leicester, Robert, Earl of; see Dudley. 

Leicester’s Island, discovered by Fro- 
bisher (1577), v. 211. 

Leigh, Charles, voyage of, to Ramea 
(1593), vi. 97; his voyage to Canada 
(1397), 100-114. 

Leigh, or Ley, Dr., English ambassador 
to Charles V (c. 1527), i. 216f., v. 336, 
vii. 2; quotation from Robert Thorne’s 
book sent to, v. 91, viii. 44. 

Lemnos, Richard Wrag near (1594), iv. 
12 


Leneyn, on the Hwang-ho, Friar Odoric 
in (1330), ix. 301. 

Leophares, negroes of Cape Verde (1564), 
Vil. 12. 

Leopold, Duke of Austria, and Richard 
I (1193), ii. 433, 435; judgment of 
God on, 435; death, 436. 

Leopolis, in Poland, William Harborne 
in (1578), iii. 51; Henry Austell in 
(1585), 164. 

Lepanto, Jews of, in debt to English 
merchants, iii. 133; Don John and 
the Turks at, iv. 15. 

Lepin, Castle of, in Russia, ii. 330. 

Lequeos Islands, or Fair Islands, de- 
scription of, x. 297. 

Lettowe; see Lithuania. 

Leucander, Andrew; see 
Andrew. 

Leuvacta, Thomas Alcock at, ii. 31. 

Levant, i. 42; dangers of English trade 
in, by Captain Carleill (1583), vi. 82; 
Company, first (1579), iii. 50; second 
(1580), 57; granted Queen Elizabeth’s 
privileges, 64-72; privileges granted 
by the Queen (1592), 370-387. 


Whiteman, 


Lewes; see Louis. 
Lewis, Isle of, i. 70; laid waste by 
Godred, 77; wreck of Spanish ships 


at (1588), ii. 398. 

Lezina Island, near Dalmatia, iii. 13; 
John Locke near (1553), 35; Henry 
Austell at (1585), 162. 

Liampo, in Che-kiang, iv. 164; promon- 
tory of, 209. 

Libourne, river in Florida, x. 22. 

Libya, iv. 38; population of, 58; Gemma 
Phrygius on, 57-58; deserts of, 37; 
Capo Blanco in, vii. 165. 

Liefland; see Livonia. 

Lima, in Peru, John Oxenham captures 
bark from, vii. 65, viii. 155; execu- 
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tion of Oxenham and his sailors at, 
vii. 67, viii. 158; undefended, 74; har- 
bour of Peru, 124; Friar Alonso in, 
136; ships from Panama, 143; sacked 
by Drake, viii. 60; ships from, pursue 
Drake, 185; bay of, latitude of, 256; 
distance from Cherrepe, 266. 

Lima, El Callao de, in Peru, vi. 733 
Nuno da Silva and Drake at. viii. 
82, 83; Drake at, 182; fort built at, 
202. 

Limasol, or Limisso, port in Cyprus, ii. 
427; Richard I at, and marriage with 
Berengaria (1191), ii. 428; John Locke 
at (1553), iii. 19, 31- 

Limbones, Islands des los, x. 295. 

Limehouse, in the Thames, ii. 200; the 
Richard of Arundel at, iv. 305; Raleigh 
departs from (1596), viii. 1- 

Limisso; see Limasol. 

Limo, river, tributary of Orinoco, vii. 


o. 

Linpies Pedro de, attempts to discover 
Guiana, x. 301. 

Lind, Thomas, bearer of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s letters to Emperor of Russia 
(1592), ii. 350, 351. 

Pinschotems John Fiughen van, of Enk- 
huizen; see Huighen van Linschoten. 

Lisbon, Armada sails from (1588), ii. 
380; John Evesham at, iii. 350; seat 
of justice for Madeira, iv. 31; Thomas 
Stevens at, 234; English army under 
Drake and Sir John Norris at, 329, 
334-338; Earl of Essex at gates of, v. 
2; Robert Tomson at, vi. 246. 

Lissa Island, near Dalmatia, iii. 13. 

Lister, Christopher, south-western voy- 
age of, i. 10; adventures of (1586), 
iv. 163; of the Earl of Cumberland’s 
voyage (1589), 355, 358; at Fayal, 359; 
at Graciosa, 363; at St. Marie’s 
Island, 367; in the Victory, 371; death 
of (1589), 379; captain of the bark 
Clifford ixs86), viii. 132; in council, 
139; plan to go to South Sea, 151; at 
Seal Island and Portuguese arms, 171. 

Lithuania, Eastland, or Lettowe, i. 103; 
Wolstan’s description of, and products 
of, 60, 61; and Russian army, 258; 
and Russian frontier, 277; conquest 
of, by Russia, i. 416, 429, li. 311, 312. 

Lithuanians, ix. 23, 102. 

Livonia, Grand Master of, i. 101; mer- 
chants of, 141, 142, 147; and Russian 
frontier, 277; ambassador to Russia 
from, 297, 397; conquered by Russia, 
386, 387, 416, 429; Englishman im- 
prisoned in, 404; English trade in, ii. 
74, 87; open to foreign merchants, 94; 
Knights of the Swords in, ix. 98, 101; 
furs of, 119; wasted by Ivan Vasili- 
wich, 133. 

Lobos Island, in river Plate, viii. 46; 
Robert Withrington at (1587), 138, 171. 

Lobos Island, or Isle of Seals, near 
Panuco river, vii. 255; marks of, 256; 
latitude of, 269. 

Lock, Michael, agent for Muscovy Com- 
pany (1575), ii. 158; letters of James 
Alday to (1551), iv. 323 (1575), ii. 158; 
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Gaspar Campion’s letter to (1569), ix. 
323-326, 328. 

Locke, dole, voyage to Jerusalem (1553), 
iii. 12-36. 

Locke, John, captain of second voyage 
to Guinea (1554), iv. 47; advice to, 
130; letter to the Guinea Company, 
131-133. 

Locke, Thomas, trader in the Canaries, 
iv. 30; second voyage to Guinea (1554), 


47- 

Lodge, Sir Thomas, governor of Mus- 
covy Company, ii. 9, 29; and Arthur 
Edwards, 35; Persian privileges to, 
50; his voyage to Guinea (1562), iv. 
133; proposed voyage, 137; and negro 
trade, vii. 5. 

Lofoden Islands, Willoughby at, i. 250, 
253; Stephen Borough at, 353; An- 
thony Jenkinson’s fleet at, 410; Arthur 
Retvat} 115-242: 

Loire, river in Florida, discovered by 
Ribault, x. 19. 

Lonck, admiral of Dutch fleet (1588), 
41,0379. 

London, iii. 82, 315, iv. 274; barons of, 
i. 84; ships from, 96, 152; market 
town in time of Nero, 103; of Bede, 
104, 106; Cologne merchants’ dues at 
Guildhall, 110, 125, 143; sights of 
(1557), 363; arrival at, of Anthony 
Jenkinson, ii. 28; of English mer- 
chants, 125; of Sir Jerome Horsey, 
277; Queen Elizabeth enters in tri- 
umph, 400; birthplace of Ingulf, 406; 
palace built by Anthony Beck, 456; 
mayor of, iii. 121, ix. 118; size of, 
iii, 289; heat of, v. 189; port free to 
Adrian Gilbert, v. 278; Thomas Buts 
and Rastall at, 341; Charles Leigh 
and his prize in, vi. 113; John Chilton 
at, 264; Lyon, King of Armenia, in 
(1386), ix. 316; City, and voyage of 
Captain Carleill (1583), 366; Laudon- 
niere at, x. 122. 


Lopez, Friar Francis, murdered in 
Poala (1582), x. 187. 
Lopez, Thomas, discoveries of (1497- 


1510), vi. 75. 

Lord’s Valley, or Valle del Senor, Mel- 
chior Diaz at (1540), x. 160. 

Losada, Diego de, attempts to discover 
Guiana, x. 302. 

Los Santos, John White in sight of 
(1590), vi. 214; marks of, vii. 248. 
Louis IX, King of France, ix. 40; his 
vow to go to the Holy Land (1234), 
ii. 443; takes Damietta (1249), 443; 
in Cairo, 445; and the Saracens, ix. 


Tauis II, King of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, killed by Solyman (1526), iii. 1. 

Loutea, or gentlemen, in China, v. 168; 
examination of, 170; dignity of, 171. 

Loutea, or lieutenant, of Cathay, and 
the Moors, v. 129. 

Lowe, William, condemned by Inquisi- 
tion in Mexico (1575-1580), vi. 3233 
married and settled in Spain, 325. 

Liibeck, Charter of, i. 111; Hanse town 
and England, 146; wax market at, 
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389; ambassadors from, 397; Narva 
port open to, ii. 79; Sir Jerome Hor- 
sey at, 277; William Harborne at, 
iii. 369; hulk with Spanish goods cap- 
tured, iv. 340; ship captured by Eng- 
lish, 356; Iceland trade with, ix. 245. 

Lucerne, Cape, in Florida, x. 21, 

Lucomoria, people of, ii. 330, 332. 

Lugon, Don Alonso, colonel of Armada 
(1588), ii. 374; prisoner in Ireland, 399. 

Luis, Don, Infant of Portugal, letter to 
Captain Pinteado (1552), iv. 46. 

Lumley’s Inlet, discovered by John 
Davys (1587), v. 315. 

Luzon, or Manila, iv. 209, x. 291; trade 
with China, Spanish fort on, viii. 
204; description of, 240; Cavendish 
at (1588,) 243; hospital in, 244; one 
of the Philippines, Captain Gualle’s 
voyage to (1584), x. 291; description 
of, 291. 

Lycia, Arabian thieves at, ii. 407; John 
Eldred at (c. 1588), iii. 328. 

Lympold; see Leopold. 

Lymszem; see Limasol. 

Lynn, Friar Nicholas of, his voyage to 
North Pole, i. 99 f.; ‘‘ Inventio For- 
tunata,’’ 1or. 

Lynn, Bailiff of, and King John, i. 109; 
merchants of, and Norway, 120. 

Lyon, King of Armenia, voyage to Eng- 
land (1386), ix. 315-318; in London, 


316. 
Lys, or Luys, M. de, at Fort Caroline 
(1565), x. 115, 116, 177. 
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Macao, near Pegu, Ralph Fitch at (c. 
1583), ili. 299. 

Macao, Portuguese port in China, iii. 
232; trade with Japan, 309; Portu- 
guese garrison at, vi. 232; Island in 
river of Canton, in China, x. 296. 

Macareo, or race of tide, iii. 205, 243, 


244. 

Maccou, King, in Florida, x. 33, 353 
and Nicholas Barre, 38. 

Mace, William, of Radcliff, at Comoro 
Island, iv. 245; voyage to Mexico, 
vii. 127; letters to Edward Wilkinson, 
127; killed by natives of Comoro 
Island, 157. 

Macham, Island of Madeira discovered 
by (1344), ii. 455, vi. 20, 31. 

Machico, haven, named after Macham, 
ii. 455, iv. 20; town, iv. 31. 

Macureguarai, in Guiana, vii. 293; de 
Berreo’s first civil town in Guiana, 
301, 324, 332, 343; emvoys at, 301; 
Capurepana province adjoining, vii. 
326; in Muchikeri province, 372. 

Macureo, Indians near, described by 
Raleigh, vii. 309; dwelling-place of 
Ciwannis destroyed by Spanish (1596), 
82. 

Nien iecar: or S. Laurence Island, on 
way to India from Cape of Good 
Hope, iv. 238, 245, 254, vi. 75; the 
Edward Bonaventure at (1591), vii. 
157. 
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Maddox, chaplain, assistant to Edward 
Fenton (1582), viii. 100; recorder of 
Fenton’s voyage, 100, 102; at Sierra 
Leone, 109. 

Madeira Island, discovered by Macham 
(1344), ii. 455, 456, iv. 20, 31; Reuben 
of Bracamont and (1417), 20; pro- 
ducts of, and description, 31; English 
ships at (1553), 40, 48; description 
of, 48f.; William Towerson at (1555), 
66; (1556), 96; Sir John Hawkins 
near, 138, vii. 8; George Fenner near 
(1566), iv. 140; Portuguese garrison 
at, vi. 232; distance from Spain, vii. 
73; Sir Anthony Sherley and _ (1596), 
vii. 213; latitude of, 267; the Dolphin 
at (1524), x. 1. 

Madoc, son of Owen Gwynedd, discover 
- West Indies by (1170), v. 79, 80, vi. 
58. 

Madoc, Laurence, narrative of, sent to 
Thomas Dassel (1594), v. 52-54. 

Madrabumba Islands; see Cape Verde 
Islands. 

Madrabumba River, Thomas Gregory 
privileged to traffic in the (1592), v. 


4. 

Maelstrém, in Arctic Ocean, i. 100; An- 
thony Jenkinson’s description of, 410. 

Mestro del Campo, Isla del, latitude 
of, x. 294. 

Magaraxiaibi, or Jethro’s River, between 
Acba and Biritem, iii. 183. 

Magdalena, River of, in New Kingdom 
of Granada, viii. 160, 161. 

Magdalena River, in Peru, description 
of caymans in, vii. 141. 

Magellan, Fernando, at Port S. Julian, 
viil. 54; at Baya de las Islas, 76; his 
discoveries, 176; death, 179. 

Magellan, Strait of, i. 216, v. 99, 100, 
102))100,, 6120, 1245 Ville Xj Xn SOR 
Christopher Lister’s voyage to, iv. 163; 
Pedro Sarmiento, governor of, iv. 
278, viii. 45; sea currents in, v. .129, 
130, viii. 45; latitude, vii. 74, viii. 
95, 177; Drake’s description of, viii. 
56; description, 76-77, 261, 262, 274; 
Cape Victory at, 95; Spanish fleet at, 
116; English and Spanish ships in, 
176; ships wrecked in, 179, 181; 
Drake in, 181; Spanish forts, viii. 186; 
Cavendish at, 271, 291, 296; John 
Chidley’s voyage to, 283. 

Magnus III, King of Norway (1098), 
ERG GX 

Mahomet, ii. 21, 26, iv. 186; successor 
of, ii. 127; Persian opinion of, 128; 
tree of, 178; his colour, green, for- 
bidden in Holy Land, iii. 23; legend 
of battle against Christians, 184; 
tomb at Medina, 194; buried in Arabia 
Felix, vi. 76. 

Maio Island, near Cape Verde, iv. 148; 
trumpeter killed at (1576), vii. 69; 
Sir Amyas de Preston at (1595), 181; 
Sir Anthony Sherley at (1596), 214; 
Dartmouth flyboat bound for, viii. 1; 
Raleigh at (1597), and salt found at, 
2; James Lancaster at (1594), 29; pro- 
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Maldonado, 
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ducts and climate, 50; John Winter 
at (1577), 90. 

Maiyo; see Maio. 

Majorca, in Thorne’s map, i. 222; Roger 
Bodenham at (1551), iil. 8; viceroy of, 
and William Harborne (1583), 101, 
102, 104, 106; Miles Philips escapes 
to England from (1582), vi. 336. 

Malabar, pepper found in, iii. 341, ix. 
288; Levant coral found in, ili. 341; 
Cape Comorin in, iv. 248. 

Malabars, races of, iii. 312. 

Malacca, i. 216; spicery in, 221; and 
Portuguese ships, iii. 229, vii. 158; 
Cesar Frederick in, iii. 230, 234, 238; 
trade with Indian Islands, 233; cotton 
cloth, 298; Ralph Fitch at, 309; Portu- 
guese captain and trade of, 309; 
weight, measure and money current 
in, iii. 338-339; products, 341; monsoon 
from Goa, ili. 347; Edward Bonaven- 
ture in, iv. 249; latitude, viii. 258; 
bay of, 233; cape of, vi. 76; garrison 


at, \232. 
Castillo, 
country, x. 184. 

Maldonado, Roderigo, treasurer of Alar- 
chon’s fleet (1540), x. 259. 

Malgo, King of England, i. 55. 

Malica, King, and Captain Vasseur, x. 
60; visits Captain Ribault (1565), 112. 

Mallorca; see Majorca. 

Malta, King Philip and Turks at (1566), 
ii, 40, 42; Jenkinson at, 157; Turkish 
galleys for siege (1551), iii. 9, 11; 
Turks besiege, ix. 323; passport by 
Grand Master of, iii. 83; galleys 
leagued against English, 118; escaped 
Christian slaves near, 149; John Eves- 
ham near, 350; Laurence Aldersey at, 
353; galleys in pay of Spain, 362; 
Grand Master of Rhodes at, iv. 37. 

Malucos; see Moluccas. 

Mamale Islands, latitude, iv. 248. 

Man, Isle of, i. 72-82; a chronicle of 
Kings of, 33, 68 ff. 

Mana River, in Tivitivas, vii. 168; Sir 
Walter Raleigh at (1595), 337: 

Manar Island, off Indian coast, iii. 262. 

Mandevile, Richard de, at Ramaldwath, 
i. 82. 

Mandevile, William, Earl of Essex, his 
voyage to Jerusalem (1177), ii. 419. 
Mandoway, besieged by Akbar, iii. 288. 
Mangalore, Portuguese hold, iii. 220; 

discovered by Portuguese, vi. 76. 

Mangoaks, tribe in Virginia (1585), vi. 
146; fight of, with Ralph Lane, 149. 

Mangu Khan, ix. 56; son of Seroctan, 
ix. 15; and the Christians, 72; his 
relation to Jenghiz Khan, 73; Rubru- 
quis sent to, 79; courtesy of his 
people, 86. 

Mangues, mentioned in Ruttier, x. 320. 

Manguslave, port of, Anthony Jenkinson 
in, is 446; his sufferings in, 448; lati- 
tude, 463. 

Manila, Isle of; see Luzon. 

Manoa, Indian name of EI Dorado, vii. 
274; magnificence of, 287; discovered 
by Juan Martinez, 289; de Berreo’s 


in the Jumanos 
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envoys at, 302; Spaniards from, killed 
by Morequito, 325; lake of, 336; town 
on a lake, 368, viii. 9; distances to, 
vii. 372. 

Manoripano Island, Raleigh at (1595), 
vii. 322. 

Manriques, Don Antonio de, Veador 
General of the Armada (1588), ii. 391. 

Mansfield, copper mines in, iii. 160. 

Manteo, Indian of Virginia brought to 
England (1584), vi. 132; sent to Flo- 
rida, 137; and Grangino on flagship, 
138; with Ralph Lane, 149; in Croatan 
Island, 202; aivigtenine of, 205; native 
settler in Virginia, 211; birthplace, 
223. 

Mansor, fight between Christians and 
Saracens at (1240), ii. 447. 

Maracapana, Indians of, and gold of 
Guiana, vii. 295; explorers at, vii. 
301, 302, 303. 

Marannon River; see Amazon. 

Marasia, Godfrey of Bouillon’s army at 
(1097), ii. 409. 

Marata, kingdom of, Friar Marco de 
Nica and ree x. 148, 158; descrip- 
tion of, 153; not found by Vasquez de 
Coronado, 170. 

Marawinne River, Sir Walter Raleigh 
at (1597), viii. 8, 9 

Marchevetti, Turkish possession in Sla- 
vonia, iii. 15. 

Marcus, companion of Friar Marco de 
Niga (1539), x. 157- ; 

Margarita Island, Sir John Hawkins at 
(X568)50 vi. -209, 339). SVil. 21, 555 
Andrew Barker at, 69; de Berreo and, 
166, 300; pearl fishing in, 175, x. 290; 
voyage of Sir Anthony Sherley_ to 
ae 213-222; Captain William Par- 
ker’s voyage to, 222; Ruttier from 
Martinino or Dominica to, 230; lati- 
tude, 270; Juan Martinez at, 290; or 
Puerto de Tyranno, 292; governors of, 
292; Morequito at, 301; Indian trade 
at, 303; governor of, and conquest of 
Guiana, 368; description of pearl 
trade in, viii. 162; governor killed by 
Agira, 170. 

Margate, ships from, in Edward III’s 
fleet, i. 97- N 
Margaulx Islands, animals and birds 

found on, ix. 380-381. 
Marias, las tres, Islands of, latitude of, 


X. 299. 

Maribillas Islands, Captain Gualle at 
(1584), x. 296. ; 

Marien, Puerto de, marks of, vii. 260, 
261. 

Marienburg, English ambassadors at, i. 
123, 127; conferences between England 
and Prussia at (1408), i. 157, 158, 161; 
procurator of, damages paid to, 170; 
principal house of the Order of the 
Dutch Knights, ix. 101; Casimir, King 
of Poland, and, 104. 

Marigalante Island, Drake at (1595), Vvii- 
185; marks of, 247; latitude, 267. 

Marinduque Islands, latitude Of ake 293. 

Mark, Padre, of S. Paul’s College, in 
Goa (1584), iii. 278, 280. 
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Marmora, in Asia, iii. 107; Richard 
Wrag at (15094), iv. 12. 

Marae, town of Arawak Indians (1597), 
viii. 6. 

Marseilles, viii. 231; Richard I at 
(1190), ii. 421; Baldwin, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, at, 437; Richard, Earl 
of Cornwall, at, 443; weights of, iii. 
123; pilot from, 139; Centurion at, iv. 


354. 

Marsh, Anthony, and the letter of ad- 
vice for England (1580), ii. 177; Rus- 
sian debts of, 341; Queen Elizabeth 
and, 344. 

Martaban, in kingdom of Pegu, iii. 240, 
251; troubles in, 240-243; Caesar Fre- 
derick leaves (1563), 243; wares sold 
in, 304; Ralph Fitch near (c. 1583), 
309, 311; haven for Pegu, iv. 250. 

Martinez, Juan, discovery of Manoa by, 
vii. 289, 291; his death at Puerto 
Rico, 290. 

Martinino, or Metalina, one of Antilles, 
Drake at (1595), vii. 185; Ruttier from 
Dominica to, 230; marks of, in second 
Ruttier, 248; latitude of, 267; unin- 
habited (1596), 384. 

Martires, head of the, or Cabeza de los, 
vii. 271; Sir Amyas de Preston at 
(1595), 183; described in Ruttier, 239; 
in second Ruttier, 261; latitude, 239, 
269. 

Martyr, Peter, of Angleria, ‘‘ Decade ” 
by, quoted, v. 88-90; friend of Sebas- 
tian Cabot, 89; and the North-West 
Passage, 96. 

Martyrs, the, shoals near the Cape of 
Florida, x. 81. 

Martyrs, Islands of, vi. 98, 217. 

Mary, Queen of England, i. 300, 309, 


313, 359; Richard Eden to, i. 293; 
and the merchants’ charter (1555), 
318; presents between Emperor of 


Russia and, 365-366; and Osep Napea, 
ii. 10; and Muscovy Company, 66; 
letters to Ivan Vasiliwich, ix. 136-138; 
and George Killingworth and Richard 
Gray, 138. 

Masbate Island, Thomas Cavendish at 
(1588), vii. 243; to Sebojon Island 
from, 268; Captain Gualle at (1584), 
X. 292. 

Mascarenhas, Manuel, and _ Feliciano 
Cieza (1597), X. 310, 311, 312. 

Masham, Thomas, writes account of 
Raleigh’s third voyage to Guiana 
(1596-97), viii. 1-13. 

Massatlan, latitude of, Thomas Caven- 
dish at (1587), viii. 234. 

Masson, Nicholas; see Barre. 

Masulipatam, in Gulf of Bengal, iii. 288, 
304. 

Matalina; see Martinino. 

Matamba, King of, at war with King 
of Angola, ix. 337- 

Matanzas, the, John White at (1590), 
vi. 217; William King’s captures at 
(1592), vii. 155; sea currents at, 243; 
El pan de, marks of, 261, 266; El 
Puerto de, 265-266. 
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Matapan, Cape, John Locke at (1553), 
iii. 18, 33; William Harborne at 
(1583), 106. 

Matas, Cape de, mentioned in Ruttier, 
Koya 

Matas Cardoso, John de, governor of 
Cabodelo (1597), x. 313. 

Mathiaqua, x. 85. 

Mauneses, governor of Chios (1569), ix. 
323-324. 

Mauritania Ceesariensis; see Barbary. 

Mawronama, vii. 396; Raleigh at (1597), 
Vili. 9. 

May, Henry, Captain Raimond’s voyage 
to East Indies written by (1591), vii. 
156; wrecked on Bermuda _ Island 
(1593), 162; builds a bark, 163; reaches 
Newfoundland (1594), 164. 

May, river in Florida, discovered by 
Ribault (1562), x. 18; Laudonniere at, 
44-52; Sir John Hawkins at, vii. 42. 

Meaco; see Kyoto. 

Mecca, i. 445, ii. 121, 128-130; trade 
with Diu, iii. 208; with Chaul, 286; 
with Cairo, 124, 179; pilgrimage of 
Mahometans to, 167-198; ginger and 


senna found in, 341, 343; Arabia 
Felix, vi. 76. 
Mechaucan, John Chilton at, copper 


mines in, vi. 276; hot springs in, 285; 
Friar Alonso, Bishop of (1590), vii. 
136; Indians of, and Friar John de 
Padilla (1540), x. 177. 

Media; see Shirvan. 

Medina, iii. 194; description of, and 
Mahomet’s tomb in, 195-196; caravan 
at, 197. 

Medina-Sidonia, Duke of, general of 
Armada, ii. 37, 371, 374, 380; and 
Hugo de Moncada, 385; and Prince 
of Parma, 388, 398; letters of Lord 
Howard to, ix. 271. 

Mediterranean Sea, coast line of, i. 
222; Contarenus on the, v. 100; and 
its tributaries, 107. 

Medkerk, Colonel, at taking of Peunte 
de Burgos (1589), iv. 324, 326; at 
taking of Lisbon, 329, 333. 

Medon, Ralph Fitch in (c. 1583), iii. 
299- 

Meleda Island, John Locke at (1553), 
Sll-e 14503 5¢ 

Melendez, Don Pedro, his voyage to 
New Spain with Roger Bodenham 
(1564), vi. 263-264; expedition to New 
France (1565), x. 115; enters Fort 
Caroline, 119; and French slain in 
Florida (1568), 130. 

Melendez, Pedro, admiral, and Sir John 
Hawkins in Mexico Bay, vii. 106. 

Melendez, Pedro, governor of S. Helena 
in Florida (1586), vii. 106; diamond 
belonging to, x. 134. 

Melic, son of King of Georgia, ix. 6. 

Melick Zamba, King, south of Senegal 
(1591), v. 46; Amar Meleck, son of, 


47- 

Melinde, products of, ili. 342, 343; King 
of, and Prester John, iv. 59; dis- 
covered by Portuguese, vi. 75; Portu- 
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guese garrison at, 232; latitude, vii. 


157. 

Mein, Friar Anthony de, of Ulloa’s ex- 
pedition (1540), x. 246, 256. a 

Melos Island, in the Archipelago, iii. 
106; Laurence Aldersey at (1586), ass: 

Memorancie, Cape, discovered by Car- 
tier (1534), ix. 392. : 

Menatonon, King of Chawanook, vi. 129, 
143; prisoner of Ralph Lane in Vir- 
ginia (1585), 143, 153; Skiko, son of, 
148; ally of Ralph Lane, 157. 

Mendez de Valdes, governor of Puerto 
Rico, letter to Don Pedro de Xibar, 
vii. 131. 

Mendoza, Don Antonio de, v. 101; vice- 
roy of Mexico, and Cortez, x. 136; 
Vasquez de Coronado’s letter (1539), 
138; letter of, to Charles V, 140; 
Indians of Mexico and, 142; gift from 
Indians, 173; account of Captain 
Alarchon’s voyage ordered by, x. 257- 
290. 

Mendeca. Don Garcia de, governor of 
Chili, and the Straits of Magellan, 
viii. 180; Chili subdued by, 195. 

Mendoza, Don Pedro de, explores River 
Plate, viii. 174; his death, 175. 

Menego, .Isle, Charles Leigh at (1597), 
vi. Io1, 106; description of, 113. 

Mensurado, Cape, description of, vi. 49; 
William Towerson at (1557), 110; the 
Richard of Arundel at (1588), 292. 

Mercator, Gerard, i. 31f.; account of 
Nicholas of Lynn’s voyage, 99-100; 
his map, 169, 368, v. 130; letter to 
Hakluyt, 224-226; John Balak’s letters 
to, 364-367; his opinion on the north 
passage, vr 122; on Iceland, ix. 168. 

Merchants’ Isle, v. 307, 312. 

Merdin, in Armenia, iii. 315. 

Merick, or Mericke; see Meyrick. 

Merida, birthplace of Francis d’Ulloa, 
vi. 276. 

Merida, in Campeachy, on the Tabasco 
River, vi. 276. 

Messina, rising in, against the English 
(1190), ii. 423; taken by English, 424; 
the Matthew Gonson at (1535), iii. 6, 
ix. 328; Roger Bodenham at (1551), 
iii. 8, 11; port for Tripolis, 81. 

Mestitlan, Indian city of Panuco, vi. 
273; Anthony Godard and his men 
at (1568), 313. 

Meta River, vii. 330; tributary of the 
Baraquan, in Guiana, 294, 330; source 
of, 206. 

Metackweni, native. town in Virginia 
(1585), vi. 142. 

Meta Incognita, or North-west, English 
voyages to (1495), v. 83; Captain Fro- 
bisher’s first voyage to (1576), 131- 
137, 194-199; second voyage (1577), 
137-154, 199-228; third voyage (1578), 


154-164, 164-165; vocabulary, 137; 
people, 180; inhabited, 193; Fro- 
bisher takes possession in Queen’s 


name, 198; products, 205, 211; winter 
houses of, 212f.; named by Queen 
Elizabeth, 229, 337; description of, 
270-276. 
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Metelin, commandment to the Beys and 
Cadies of (1584), iii. 137. 

Metelin Island, near Natolia, iii. 107. 

Mexico, iv. 371, vi. 281; Vasquez de 
Coronado’s voyage to, v. 102; con- 
quest of, by Cortez, vi. 47; Monte- 
zuma, Emperor of, 72; discovery of, 
by Friar Augustin Ruyz and Antonio 
de Espejo (1581-1583), x. 179-195; S. 
Juan d’Ulloa port, vi. 250; description 
by Robert Tomson, 260; products, 261; 
conquest, 262; John Chilton in, 272; 
Hawkins and the viceroy, 300, 301; 
Anthony Godard at, 315, 347; Inquisi- 
tion in, 319; Miles Philips taken in 
irons to, 329, 330; Sir John Hawkins, 
vii. 57; Den Antonio de Mendoza, 
governor of, x. 135; Indians of, and 
Don Antonio, 142; return of Spaniards, 
176; of Andrew de Campo, 177. 

Mexico, chief town of New Spain, or 
Mexico, viii. 204; description of, by 
Robert Tomson, vi. 260, 261; by 
Roger Bodenham, 264; by Henry 
Hawks, 281; by Job Hortop, 347. 

Mexico Bay, v. 244; latitude, vi. 234; 
Sir John Hawkins lands in, vi. 305, 
vii. 61; voyage of William Nicholson 
to, 127; of William King, 154. 

Meyrick, or Merick, Sir John, licensed 
to trade in Russia free from customs 
(1592), ii. 356; on death of Emperor 
of Russia (1597), 362. 

Mezen, shoals near, i. 339; trade re- 
stricted to Muscovy Company in, ii. 
77; English merchants in, 92. 

Mezen River, ii. 328. 

Mezzo, Isola de, John Locke at (1553), 
Aicy 15. 

Miaco; see Kyoto. 

Michzas, Governor, and John de Plano 
Carpini, ix. 23. 

Michael, prince of Walachia, iv. 9. 

Michael, or Mighel, Godekin, and the 
English ship, i. 150, 151, 154. 

Micone Island, Roger Bodenham at 
(1551), iii. 9. 

Middelburg, chapel to St. Thomas in, 
i. 208; in the Isle of Walcheren, iii. 
159; flyboats of, and Sir Amyas de 
Preston (1595), vii. 175. 

Middleton, Captain, at taking of Puente 
de Burgos, iv. 325; and the Armada, 
Vou3e 

Middleton, George, English messenger 
to Russia, ii. 139, 154. 

Milford Haven, v. 153, 228, vii. 183. 
Milk, Cape of, in Canada, discovered 
by Cartier, ix. 379; described, 380. 
Millers, Hervey, consul for Egypt (1583), 

iii. 114. 

Milo; see Melos. 

Mimbres, shoals of the, or the Osiers, 
in the Ruttiers, vii. 240, 261, 269, 271. 

Mina, near Mecca, iii. 189, 192. 

Mina, Castle of, iv. 87; or La Mina, 
Portuguese possession, iv. 40, 41, 52; 
garrison in, 85, 293; William Tower- 
son at (1556), 95, 99; projected English 
fort on coast near (1561), 130; gover- 
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nor and renters of, v. 52; built by 
Portuguese, vi. 75. 

Mina River, iv. 41, 96, 97. 

Minas Viejas, Sierras de las, in S. Dom- 
ingo, vii. 227; near Velo Alto harbour, 
233 251. , 

Mindanao Island, Portuguese at, vi. 76; 
ee viii. 257; to Cape Cannal, 
269. : 

Mindoro Island, one of the Philippines, 
Captain Gualle at (1584), x. 294, 295; 
latitude, 294. 

Minorca, in Thorne’s map, i. 222. 

Missagh, Laurence Aldersey in (1581), 
iii. 77, 81. 

Mitylene, Richard Wrag at (1594), iv. 


12, 

Moals, or Tartars, ix. 69, 72, 73. 

Mobar, kingdom of, ix. 289. 

Mocha, La, island, viii. 196, 256, 265, 
275; Sir Francis Drake at (1578), 57; 
Drake wounded at, 181; Thomas 
Cavendish at (1587), 216, 271. 

Modon, John Locke at (1553), iii. 18; 
description of, 33; town and castle of, 
106; oil trade in, ix. 326. 

Mogador, Isle of, John White at, vi. 
213; ship sent to, by Sir Anthony 
Sherley, vii. 213; Drake at (1577), 
viii. 48; John Winter at, 87; latitude, 
88, 256. 

Mogores, iii. 297; white people of Pekin; 
iv. 187; kingdom of, in China, viii. 


280. 

Moile, headland in Sound of Norway, 
iM. 227. 

Moislave, ii. 63. 

Moldavia, or Bogdania, William Har- 
borne in (1578), iii. 51; (1588), 369; 
Henry Austell through (1585), ili. 165; 
Peter, Prince of, and Austell, 164, 166; 
privilege granted to English merchants 
by Prince Peter, 370; Aron Voivoda, 
Prince of, and bearers of Sultana’s 
letter to Queen Elizabeth (1593), iv. 8; 
Stephen, Palatine of, ix. 131. 

Moletius, Joseph, on North Passage, v. 
122; map of the globe, 130. f 

Molloua, King in Florida, and Captain 
Vasseur (1564), x. 56, 57, 58; and 
Captain Gourgues (1567), 124. 

Molona, King, and Captain Vasseur 
(1564), x. 58; and Sergeant la Caille, 
59; brother of King Malica, 60. 

Moluccas, the, Drake at, iii. 277, vin. 
67; trade with Malacca, ili. 309; 
cloves found in, 314, 341; monsoon 
from Goa to, 347; Bernard de la 
Torre’s voyage to (1542), v- 101; ways 
to, 120; fertility, 173; heat, 177; 
people, 179; probable passage to, vi. 
62; spiceries of, 76; Cavendish at, 245; 
death of Magellan at, 179. f 

Mombasa, discovered by Portuguese, v1. 


Mies Isle of, the Edward Bonaventure 
at (1593), iv. 255, 2573 John White 
and Spaniards at (1590), vi. 2143 Chris- 
topher Newport at (1591), vii. 149; 
William King at (1592), 154; Charles 
de la Barbotiere at (1593), 160; Sir 
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Robert Dudley at (1594), 164; Drake 
at (1595), 188; latitude of, marks of, 
227, 250; Captain Lancaster and John 
Noyer at (1594), viii. 34. 

Monardes, quoted, vi. 170, 177, 185. 

Moncada, Hugo de, and the Armada 
(1588), ii. 372, 385; his galleass cast 
on a shoal at Calais, 391, v. 2. 

Monek of Elbing, Prussian ambassador 
to England, i. 133, 134, 140. 

Mongols, Great or Yeka, a tribe of Tar- 
tary, ix. 8. 

Monjas Islands, vii. 189, 230. 

Monserate; see Montserrat. 

Monson, Sir William (1569-1643), cap- 
tain of the Meg, iv. 356; near Ter- 
ceira, 358; in S. George Island, 369- 
370; knighted at Cadiz, ix. 268. 

Monsoons, iii. 343 f. 

Monte, Cape de, iv. 50; currents off, 
53; William Towerson at (1556), 94; 
(1577), 117; the Richard of Arundel 
at (1588), 292, 296. 

Montesino, Friar Francis, 
discover Guiana, x. 303. 

Montezuma, Emperor of Morocco, vi. 
59, 72, 261, 295, vii. 286. 

Montserrat Island, Spanish possession 
(1564), vii. 226; marks of, 247; longi- 
tude from, to S. Cruz, 270; Drake at, 
186; Raleigh in sight of (1597), viii. 
I 


attempts to 


ae 

Moone, Thomas, captain of the Francis, 
vii. 78, 100; death of, 108. 

Moore, Sir Thomas, and the ambassa- 
dors from Hungary (1527), iii. 2. 

Moore Sound, Arthur Pet in (1580), ii. 
243. 

Moors, at war with Genoese (1389), ii. 
457; inhabitants of Barbary, iv. 38; 
in Morocco (1577), 158; in Fo-kien, 
in China, 186, 187; and survivors of 
Toby (1593), v- 75; tributaries of 
Portuguese, vi. 76; Portuguese pay 
tribute to king of (1564), vii. 11; 
religion of, viii. 70; of Barbary, x. 


178. 
Moralez, Pedro, from S. Augustine, 
account of Florida (1586), x. 133-134. 
Moratoc, river of, and town in Vir- 


ginia, vi. 145, 150; opinion of Hariot 
On, I5%: 

Moratoce, tribe in Virginia, vi. 146. 

Mordovits; see. Mordwites. 

Mordwites, Tartar tribe, ii. 157, 322 f.; 
conquered by Russia, i. 439. 

Morea, Anthony Jenkinson at, ii. 157; 
John Locke’s description of (1553), iii. 
16; draganti found in, 343; the Toby 
bound for (1593), v. 73; complexions 
of people, 182. 

Morequito, King, and discovery of 
Guiana, vii. 301; and de Berreo’s 
envoys, 301-302; his flight, capture and 
execution, 302, 320, 375; and Spani- 
ards from Manoa, 325; witness at 
taking possession of Guiana, 353. 

Morequito, port in Guiana, on the 
Amazon, vii. 289; Raleigh at (1595), 
322, 331; in Aromaia, 343. 
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Morgan, Captain Matthew, in Drake’s 
fleet, vii. 77; at attack on Cartagena, 
96; on S. John’s Fort, 104. 

Morgues, Jacques, painter, saved in Fort 
Caroline by Laudonniere (1565), vi. 
228, X. 120, 

Morocco, in Barbary, Lion’s voyage to 
(1551), iv. 32, 34; kingdom and town 
of, 37; Edmund Hogan, English am- 
bassador to (1577), 156-162; Henry 
Roberts, ambassador (1565), 273-2753 
Laurence Madoc in (1594), V- 52, 533 
climate of, 173, 184, 186; Muly Hamed 
Emperor of, and English trade (1585), 
iv. 268; Emperor of, letter to Earl 
of Leicester (1587), 276; Queen Eliza- 
beth’s letter to, 277. 

Morom, i. 439, 463- 

Morooca, mouth of Orinoco River, vii. 
340. 

ees Moreno, viii. 265; latitude of, 220, 
256; Thomas Cavendish at (1587), 220. 

Moruga River, Wareo, Indian captain 
at, vil. 367, 395, 397- 

Moruga Indians, vii. 370. 

Morzovets, Bay of, Arthur Pet at (1580), 
ii. 240. 

Moscow, ii. 53, 92, 298; corn and fish 
markets and fur trade of, i. 255, 298; 
description of, 255, 279-282, 416; Chan- 
cellor’s journey to (1553), 254f.; Em- 
peror’s seat at, 285; and Muscovy 
» Company, 385, 386, 388, ii. 146, 152, 
153, 358; Anthony Jenkinson at, i. 
404, 463, ii. 8, 9, 27, 73; latitude, i. 
463, ii. 368; English trade and house 
at, ii. 74, 87, 358, 368; Thomas Ran- 
dolph at, ii. 82; fire in (1571), 135, 
290, 315; William Borough’s voyage 
to, 169; Sir Jerome Bowes at, 254, ix. 
142; Sir Jerome .Horsey’s departure 
from, ii. 277; founded by Daniel, 
Grand Duke of Russia, ix. 130. 

Moskva River, i. 255; at Moscow, 279; 
blessing of, 424; and the Occa, 438. 

Mosquito Bay, Sir Richard Grenville at 
(1585), vi. 133; John White at (1587), 
198. 

Mosul, or Niniveh, iii. 325; Ralph Fitch 
at (1591), 315. 

Mowbray, Thomas, Lord, his voyage to 
Jerusalem, ii. 459, 460. 

Mowre, town in Guinea, iv. 109; Eng- 
lish ships at (1577), 122; the Christo- 
pher at, 123; English trade at (1562), 


135- 
Moya de Contrerer, Don Pedro, chief 
Inquisitor in Mexico (1574), vi. 318. 
Mozambique, Portuguese _ possesssion 
(1567), iii. 264, vii. 391; (1591), vii. 
157; ambrachan and dente d’abolic 
found in, iii. 342, 343; monsoon from 
Goa to, 349; on way to Goa, iv. 238, 
245; discovered by Portuguese, vi. 75; ~ 

Portuguese garrison at, 232. 

Muel, on the Red Sea, iii. 182. 

Mully Hammet; see Hamed. 

Murad Khan; see Amurath. 

Murcy, Alcan, governor of Shabran, ii. 
14. 
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Murtezalli, Mahomet’s disciple, ii. 21 
26, 127, 129, 130. 

Muscamunge, native town in Virginia 
(1585), vi. 142. 

Muscovy. Company, rules of the (1555), 
i. 299-306, 385, 399; oath taken by 
agents, 306, 307; adventurers, 319; 
self-governing power of, 323 f.; laws 
of, 324, 325, ii. 71; discoveries made 
by, exclusive privileges of, i. 328; 
directions to ship-servants, 329-333; log 
of, 331; Henry Lane and, 380, 381, 
384, 386; trade threatened by foreign 
enemies, 397; Christopher Hoddesdon 
and, 399, 403, 404; treatment of its 
good and bad servants, 402; advice 
to Anthony Jenkinson, ii. 4-8; first 
voyage to Persia (1561-64), 9-29; 
second (1563-65), 30-33; third (1565), 
33-40; fourth (1568), 108-113; fifth 
(1568-74), 119-125; sixth (1579-81), 171- 
200; send English shipwright to 
Russia, 34; debts owed to, 36, 37, 46; 
Arthur Edwards’ letter to, 41-49; 
William Rowley, agent to, 63; Queen 
Elizabeth and, Queen Mary and, 66; 
discoveries not public property, 67, 69; 
and Eastern countries, 68, 69, 171; 
and eastern towns of England, 72; 
and Russian treasury, 74, 87, 281; 
and Russian privileges, 85-94, 284; 
and freebooters, 133; treacherous ser- 
vants of, 142, 269; Emperor of Russia 
displeased with, 144; indemnity for 
losses in Moscow fire, 146, 152; and 
franchise of Persian trade, 172; and 
discovery of Cathay, 203, 209; and 
their own fleet, 244; and Russian 
privileges, 265 f., 279, 356; agents at 
Russian court, 265f., 277, 355; re- 
sponsible only for own members, 285; 
shipping of merchandise in Russia, 
359; and Company of Merchants for 
discovery of west coast of America 
(1583), vi. 80; committee of, and Cap- 
tain Carleill (1583), ix. 266. 

Muskle-Cove; see Mussel-Cove. 

Mussel-Cove, named by Cavendish (1587), 
viii. 214; anchorage, 275. 


Mustafa, Turkish interpreter, Queen 
Elizabeth and (1582), iii. 88; letter 


from William Harborne to, iii. 110. 

Mustafa Chaus, letter to Queen Eliza- 
beth (1583), iii. 113. 

Mutylones, province near Amazon River, 
vii. 291; Don Pedro de Orsua killed 
in, 330. 

Myra Momanyn’s letter to the Earl of 
Leicester (1587), iv. 276-277. 


N 


Nasares, HrzRONYMO DE, 
letter from, vii. 142. 
Nabunanga, x: 339; Emperor of Japan, 


of Panama, 


44. 

Nechet, description of, iii. 182. 

Naddocus, island discovered by, ix. 170. 

Naga, Punte de, on Teneriffe Island, 
vii. 224; marks of, 246; latitude, 267. 


ALT 

Nagaia, Anthony Jenkinson in, ii. 157. 

Nagayan Tartars, ii. 322; and hue. 
sians, i. 258, 261; customs of, 441; 
at peace with Russians, 442; famine 
and plague among, 443; attack Eng- 
lish merchants, ii. 198. 

Naguachato, chief of Indians of Buena 
Guia River, and Alarchon (1540), x. 
269, 275. 

Naimani, ix. 2, 30; empire of the, 9- 

Naires, a people of Calicut, iii. 312. 

Nairi, Naires, a people of King of 
Cochin, iii. 222, 223. 

Nangoia, port of Ximo, castle erected at, 
X. 334- 

Nankin, principal town of China, iv. 
164; table of gold at, 181. 

Nankin, province of China, iv. 315. 

Napea, Osep, Russian ambassador to 

ngland (1556), i. 357-365, 408, ii. 
267; returns home (1557), i. 418; re- 
ception by Emperor of Russia, 420; 
and Anthony Jenkinson (1561), ii. 11; 
and Queen Mary, 77. 

Naples, ix. 184; Richard I at (1191), ii. 
422; Berengaria at, 424; John Foxe 
at (1577), iii. 47, 49. ; 

Naramsy, river of, i. 348; tributary of 
Ob, il. 95; in Ugoria, ii. 365. 

Narsinga, kingdom of, Cesar Frederick 
in (1567), iii. 211. 

Narva, ii. 61; English trade on, ii. 72, 
74, 75, 79, 87, 88, 93; from Novgorod 
to, 53; markets at, 65; open to foreign 
trade, 94; Voivoda of, and the eighty- 
two freebooters, 134, 142; William 
Borough questioned on, 163; products 
of, 166; Borough’s voyage to, 169; 
trade opened to English merchants 
(1560), 268; in Swedish possession, 
296; in Livonia, castle of, 312; Eng- 
lish trade hindered by Swedish wars, 
69- 

Novae Pamphilo, x. 136, 141; in 
Florida, 184. 

Narve; see Narva. 

Nassades, i. 392, 393, 413- 

ics a of, admiral of Zeeland, 
and (1588), ii. 379, 380, 389, 390. 

Nassau, Count Lowick of ae the 
Cadiz expedition (1596), ix. 249, 260; 
knighted at Cadiz, 268. 

Natiscotec; see Assumption, Isles of. 

Natividad; see Navidad. 

Navassa Island, or Navaza, Spanish-ship 
taken by English near (1590), vi. 217; 
marks of, vii. 252; latitude, 268; 
longitude from, to S. Iago de Cuba, 
270. 

Navaza; see Navassa. 

Navidad, Puerto de, la Torre’s voyage 
from (1542), v. 101; port for China 
and Philippines, 268; in New Spain, 
291; Thomas Cavendish at (1587), viii. 
232; distance from Chiametla, 267; 
anchorage, 276; Captain Gualle at 
(1584), x. 300. 

Nazareth, Hugh of Tabaria buried at 
ae ii. 416; taken by Prince Edward 
(1270), 450. ; 

Nazavoe, port, ii. 35. 
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Naze, Willoughby’s fleet at the, i. 248; 
Arthur Pet at (1580), ii. 244. 

Neco, King of Egypt, sends a fleet 
round Africa, i. 20. 

Needles, George Fenner at the (1567), 
iv. 155; Sir Robert Dudley at (1594), 
vii. 164 

Negapatam, description, iii. 227; pearls 
found near, 312; ships from, captured 
by the Edward Bonaventure (1592), iv. 


251. 

Negrais in Pegu, Ralph Fitch in (c. 
1583), iii. 298. 

Negro River; see Niger. 

Negroes, iv. 144; Sir John Hawkins 
and slave trade in: negroes taken on 
coast of Guinea by (1567), vi. 297; 
sold in Riohacha, 299; 500 taken 
(1568), 338; sold at S. Marta, 340; 
King of, vi. 297, vii. 54; negroes of 
Guinea sold in Hispaniola, vii. 5; 
taken from Sambula Island, 16; from 
Callowsa river, 17; from Sierra Leone, 
20; sold in Burburata (1565), 25 f.; 
taken (1567), 53, 54; sold in Riohacha 
by Hawkins (1568), 55; Captain Dud- 
ley and negroes, vi. 337; 7000 drowned 
by Negro Kings, 338; of Rio Grande, 
and Drake, 338-339; of Guinea and 
Cape Verde, description of, vii. 15; 
of Panama, and Drake, vii. 63; and 
John Oxenham, 64; treachery of, 67; 
punished by Spaniards, 67; use of, 
and price of, in West Indies, 115; 
wanted in Havana, 129; in Puerto 
Rico, 131; trade of, in S. Thomé, 
139; taken by Christopher Newport 
in Portuguese ship, 149; captured by 
William King in ship from Guinea, 
154; Robert Withrington and, viii. 
135; Spanish wars with negroes of 
America, 158; from Guinea, work in- 
enios in Hispaniola, 164; of Sierra 

eone, and Thomas Cavendish, 208. 

Negroes, Island of, viii. 245, 257, 269. 

Negropont Island, William Harborne at 
(1583), iii. 107. 

Neiper; see Dneiper. 

Nelson, John, Christian renegade in Tri- 
polis (1584), iii. 150. 

Neobrigensis, Gulielmus; see William of 
Newburgh. 
Neome, Isle of, 
1380), ix. 353. 

Neper; see Dnieper. 

Nepoios, Indians, description of, by 
Raleigh, vii. 319; followers of Cara- 
pana, 343. 

Nestorians, ix. 69, 87-89; and the Huyri, 
10; and the Cathayans, 72; about Sar- 
tach, 74; priests in Mobar, 289. 

Neus River, in Newsiok, vi. 130. 

Nevadas, Sierras, or Snowy Mountains, 
vii. 231. 

Newbery, John, voyage to the East 
Indies (1583), iii. 269; his letter to 
Hakluyt, 271; to Leonard Poore, 272, 
274; to John Eldred, 275; imprisoned 
at Ormuz, 275, 276; business in Ormuz 
and Goa, 278-316; journey to Lahore 
(1585), 289; and the Jesuits of Goa, 


Antonio Zeno at (ec. 
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319; John Eldred’s voyage with (1585), 
321; prisoner in Goa, 326; discoveries, 


Now Biscay; see Biscay, New. - 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, i. 97; ships from, i. 
151; Anthony Jenkinson’s fleet at, 
409; and Muscovy Company, ii. 723 
freightage, 168; and the customs, ix. 
97; Livonian goods detained at, 120. 
Newfoundland, discovered by the Eng- 
lish,, i)216, 218;- 222,1 220 fey vatienaois 
discovery by Sebastian Cabot (1497), 
v. 91; by Robert Thorne’s father and 
Hugh Eliot, 91; sea currents at, 101; 
or continent of America, 203; voyage 
of English nation to (1527), 336; of 
M. Hore to, 338; Oliver Dawbeney’s 
account of (1536), 339; natives of, 339, 
vi. 21; Act against exaction for traffic 
in, Edward VI (1548), 342; Anthony 
Parckhurst’s letter to Hakluyt on, 
343-349; Portuguese and French fish- 
ing in, vi. 14; Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s 
fleet at (1583), 16; taken possession of 
for Queen Elizabeth, 18, 43, ix. 363 f.; 
description, vi. 19f., 114; products, 
21; Sir Humphrey Gilbert and, 
33, 42, 66; Sancius haven in, 59; 
Marigold off, 94; description by 
Charles Leigh, 113; fishers from. 
taken by Drake, vii. 75; Captain de 
la Barbotiere and Henry May at, 164; 
Sir Amyas de Preston at, 183; voyage 
“of Sir Anthony Sherley to (1596), 213- 
222; ‘* New found World Antarctic ’”’ 

by Andrew Thevet, iv. 23. 

New France; see Canada. 

Newhouse, or Nyhouse, ii. 53; Sir 
Jerome ‘Horsey at, 277. 

Newnox, ii. 54; Richard Chancellor at, 
57; discovered by the Edward Bona- 
venture, 265. 

Newport, Christopher, captain of 
Golden Dragon (1592), v. 63, 64; 
voyage to West Indies, vii. 148-154; 
ships taken and towns sacked by, 
153; and Sir John Burrough at Flores, 
153. 

New Port, near Cibo Harbour, vi. 107, 

114. 

Newsiok, neighbouring country to Pomo- 
vick, vi. 130. 

New Spain; see Mexico. 

Newton, John, member of the Levant 
Company, iii. 383; of the Barbary 
Company, iv. 268, 269 f., 291-297, 298- 
300, 300-306. 

Nezavoo, ii. 191. 

Nia Cubacani, widowed Indian queen, 
x. 84, 97. 

Nica, Friar Marco de, voyage of, x. 
136, 141; account of Cevola or Cibola 
(1539), 143-159, 161; his companion, 
Dorantez, killed (1540), 174. 

Nicaragua, Drake at (1578), vi. 240; ~ 
(1579), viii. 85; gold mines in, 270; 
John Chilton at, 272; coast of, viii. 


« 
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Nicaria, Richard Wrag at (1593), iv. 2; 
(1594), 13- 

Nicholai, town and lake, ii. 328. 
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Nicholas of Lynn, his voyage, vii. 99, 
100, 101, 

Nicobar Islands, channel of, iii. 230; 
latitude of, iv. 248; Moors in, 252; 
pre Bonaventure at (t592), vii. 
196. 

Nicoia, Port, shipbuilding in (1570), vi. 
269; John Chilton at, a, 57°) 

Nicols, Thomas, and Arthur Edwards, 
ii. 33-40; Persian privileges granted 
to, 50. 

Nicols, Thomas, description of Canary 
Islands by, iv. 23-32. 

Nicosia, in Cyprus, description, iii. 209, 
iv. 14; Genoese laws observed in, iii. 
32. 

Nicubar; see Nicobar. 

Niger, or Negro, River, iv. 38. 


Nigrillos Island, latitude, vii. 268; 
longitude from, to Vermeja Island, 
271. 


Nile, iii. 168, v. 108, ix. 64, 75; Louis 
IX and the (1249), ii. 445; Muhaisira 
on the, iii. 90; water stored in Alex- 
andria, 350, 357; in Cairo, 352; de- 
scription, 357; boundary of Africa, iv. 
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Nisnovogrod; see Nizhniy Novgorod. 

Nixapa, in Mexico, John Chilton in 
(1570), vi. 268. 

Nizao, Punta de, in S. Domingo, vii. 
228; in second Ruttier, 251; latitude, 
268. 

Nizhniy Novgorod, i. 439, ii. 288, 298. 

Noel, facgues, nephew of Cartier, letters 
on Cartier’s discoveries, ix. 447, 448. 

Nombre de Dios, viii. 153; John Chilton 
in (1570), vi. 271; Spanish ships at, 
291; English prisoners at, 349; voyage 
of Drake to (1572), vii. 62-64; Andrew 
Barker at, 70; Spanish West Indian 
port, description of, 115-117, 118-123, 
192; Hieronymo de Nabares at, 142; 
taken by Drake (1595), 192; marks 
of, in Ruttier, 233; Drake at (1572), 
viii. 153. 

Nombre de Jesus, or Port Famine, men- 
tioned in Ruttier, x. 329; built by 
Pedro Sarmiento in Strait of Magel- 
lan, viii. 190. 

Nomopana River, 
Occam, vi. 129. ee 

Nonnia River, Thomas Gregory privi- 
leged to traffic on (1592), V. 54- 

Norris, General Sir Edward, master of 
ordnance at the Groyne, iv. 321, 324; 
at Puente de Burgos, 325; at Peniche, 
28; at Lisbon, 329, 332; returns to 
lymouth, 344. ; 

Norris, Sir Henry, at taking of Puente 
de Burgos (1589), iv. 324; marches to 
Lisbon, 329, 330; in the Aid, ee 

Norris, Sir John (15472-1597), early 
training, iv. 311; in Spain (1589), 
317; his plan of campaign, 334; re- 
turns to Plymouth, 344. : 

Norte, Rio del, x. 183; Antonio de Es- 
pejo’s journey along the (1582), 183- 
186, 188. 

North Cape, 
Borough (1556), i. 336, 410; the 


a tributary of the 


discovered by Stephen 
arry 
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at, ii. 80; Arthur Pet at, 205, 227, 
241. 

North Cape of Spain, iv. 300, vii, 281. 

North-East Passage; see Passage. 

North-East Sea, discoveries by English- 
men in the, ii. 368. 

Northumberland, Earl of; see Percy. 

Norumbega, or Arambee, voyage of 
English to (1527), v. 336; discovery 
attempted by Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
(1583), vi. 38; Marigold at, 96; in 
Eastern America, vi. 233; entrance of, 
in Florida, ix. 455. 

Norway, King Arthur and, i. 53; islands 
pertaining to, 54; annexed to Britain, 
55; Octher and, 56, 59; English mer- 
chants in (1404), 170f., 172f.; Ste- 
phen Borough on coast, 334, ii. 369; 
Anthony Jenkinson’s navigation in, 
157; strong sea current in, v. 244; 
Margaret, Queen of, ix. 122; distance 
from Iceland, 169; fables of, 178; Olaf 
I and Saint Olaf, Kings of, 206; 
change of government by Harald Har- 
fagre (858), 226; fish trade with Fris- 
land, 342; friars from, to Greenland, 
345; description of, by Zeno, 354; 
Haco, King of, and Harald, i. 80; 
and England (1229), 109-110; and 
Edward II, 117f., 119f., 120f. 

Norwegians, first inhabitants of Iceland 
(874), ix. 210, 226. 

Norwich, i. 153, iii. 7. 

Nottingham, Earl of; see Howard. 

Nova Albion; see Albion, Nova. 

Nova Zembla, Stephen Borough at 
(1556), i. 346, 350; account by Richard 
Johnson of discovery, 352-354; pas- 
sage, ii. 7, 215, 230, 365; William 
Borough at discovery of, 169; Arthur 
Pet and, ii. 205, 209, 215, 230. 

Novgorod, great market-town in Russia, 
i. 254, 285, 297; products of, 299; 
flax, hemp, and oil markets in, 254, 
297, 312; source of Volga near, 462; 
latitude, 463, ii. 61, 298, 299; from 
Moscow to, ii. 53; from Kholmogory 
to, 57; plague in, 63; salt market, 
64; English trade in, 73, 75, 87, 173; 
free of custom, 88; English money 
coined in, 92; Russian wares at, 166; 
garrison of, 270; Sir Jerome Horsey 
at, 277; English trade free (1586), 
280. 

Novgorod velica, province of Russia, ii. 
287, 289-290, 311. 

Novogardia, i. 353. 

Nueblas, or Cloudy Islands, the Edward 
Bonaventure at (1593), iv. 257. 

Numidia, desert of, iv. 37, 38. 

Nunez, Alvaro, called Cabeca de Vaca, 
voyages by, v. 103, x. 136, 184. 

Nunez, Vasquez, de Balboa, conquests 
Olive 00, 42s 

Nuremberg, iii. 82, 160, iv. 18. 

Nurendof, iii. 160. 

Nyhouse; see Newhouse. 

Nyse Novogrod; see Nizhniy Novgorod. 
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Oatucagua, King, friend of King of 
Calosiix. 32:0: 

Ob, river, ii. 330; discoveries by Ste- 
phen Borough in the (1556), i. 333, 
346, 347, 389, 466; English trade on, 
restricted to Muscovy Company, ii. 
77; and English expedition (1588), 95; 
Arthur Pet at mouth of, 206; journey 
to, by Sigismund ab Herverstein, 327; 
seventy mouths of, 365; Oliver on the, 
366; and the North-East Sea, v. 108, 
127; and current in Mare Glaciale, 


153. 

obbs River; see Ob. 

Obdolowcan; see Abd-Ullah Khan. 

Obea, Castle of, in Russia, ii. 330. 

Obray, William, first governor of Eng- 
lish merchants in Netherlands, i. 203- 
212. 

O’Brien, Murecard, King of Ireland, i. 
68, 72, 73- 

Occa, tributary of the Moskva, i. 279, 
438. 

Occam River, in Virginia, vi. 127. 

Ochther; see Octher. 

Ocka River, tributary of Volga, ii. 292. 

Ocoa, in Hispaniola Island, sacked by 
Christopher Newport (1591), vii. 149; 
longitude from, to Beata, 270. 

Octavius, King of Britain (339), ix. 277, 
279. 

Octher’s voyage of discoveries, i. 56f.; 
description of Norway, 58f.; voyage 
to Hetha, 59; navigation of (871); 
translated by Nowel, v. 97. 

Odoacer, King of Bohemia, in Prussia, 
ix. 98, 99- 

Odoric, Friar, of Pordenone, journal of, 
on the Eastern Tartars (1330), ix. 284- 
314; and Kublai Khan at Pekin, 312; 
death of (1331), 313; on fishing in 
China, iv. 191. 

Céchardes; see Hwang-ho. 

Offa, King, and Charlemagne, i. 26, 


104. 

Ohanoak, or Blind Town, in Virginia 
(1585), vi. 342. 

Oiaren, kingdom of, x. 336. 

Okisco, King of Weapomeiok (1585), 
vi. 142; submission to Queen Eliza- 
beth, 154, 157. 

Oktai, son of Jenghiz Khan, ix. 14; 
Kaiuk’s father, poisoned, 34; his 
death avenged, 36. 

Olaf, son of Godred, King of Man, i. 
75, 77; warfare between Godred and, 
78; King of Man (1226), 79; death 
(1237), 80. 

Olinda, Punta de, mentioned in Ruttier, 
xgt7) 

Oliver, or Alferius, the Netherlander, 

ane the North-East Passage, ii. 364, 

395. 

Olivet, Mount, in Jerusalem, iii. 82. 

Olotacara, nephew of King Satourioua, 
and Captain Gourgues (1567), x. 125, 
127, 129. 

Ometepec, river of, flows into haven of 
Tecuanapa, vi. 354. 
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Ometepec, town in charge of Gonzalvo 
Fernandez, vi. 356. 

Omura, princedom in Figen, x. 331; 
Jesuit college at (1591), 335- 

Omurandono, lord of Ceuxima, and his 
scldiers, x. 333, 336- 

Onatheaqua, King, of Florida, x. 57, 
58; and Spanish prisoner, 80. 

Oncaiarie Island, vii. 366. 

Onchio, city in China, iv. 185. 

Onega Lake, ii. 54; description of, 78. 

Onega River, ii. 292, v. 127. 

Ongar Point, latitude, ix. 452. 

Onor, Portuguese hold, iii. 219. 

Oporto, viii. 75; bishop of, iv. 163. 

Oquendo, Michael de, and the Armada 
(1588), ii. 371; ship of, burnt by Eng- 
lish, 384; lost at sea, 397- 

Orange, de, captain of mutineers in 
Fort Caroline (1564), x. 75. 

Ordas, Diego, de Leon, attempts to 
discover Guiana (1531), vii. 289, x. 
300. 

Ordu, Tushi’s son, ix. 14, 15, 30. 

Oreiche na Maelay, place in Russia, ii. 


Me 

Orellana, Captain, his attempt to dis- 
cover Guiana (1542), vii. 288; dis- 
covers Amazon River, 289, 382, 398; 
first attempt to discover Guiana, 348; 
sent down the Amazon River, viii. 
165; death of, 166. 

Orellana, River, x. 303. 

Orenoqueponi, people on the Orinoco, 
vii. 290, 295; or Guianians, 323; fol- 
lowers of Topiawari, 343. 

Orfa, Ralph, Fitch at (¢c. 1583), iii. 315. 

Orfordness, Willoughby’s fleet at, i. 
249; Jenkinson’s fleet at, 409; Arthur 
Reteatseii 227,244.00 

Organes, fight between English and 
Spaniards near, vi. 225; dangerous 
rocks near Cuba, vii. 198. 

Organos, Los, hills in Cabal Vie 2273 
vii. 260. 

Orguene, Regnum, east of Guinea, iv. 
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58. 

Orimo, John de, letter to King of 
Spain, vii. 129; general of Spanish 
fleet, 130. 

Orinoco River, vii. 287, 294, 297; Sir 
Robert Dudley’s sailors on the (1595), 
168; description of, by Raleigh, 308; 
navigable to Granada, 319; means of 
invasion for Peru, ranada, and 
Popayan, 330; three branches at Aria- 
coa, 338; tributaries and mouth of, 
40; in Laurence Keymis’ report on 

uiana, vii. 364, 368, 397; descrip- 
tion of channel of, 371; named 
Raleana after Raleigh (1596), 382. 

Orissa, or Orisa, Casar Frederick at 
(c. 1583), iii. 235; description and 
products of, 235 f.; near Satagan, 296. 

Oristou, king and river in Florida, x. 
133; cacique, 134. 

Orkney Islands, King Arthur and, i. 
53; Spanish ships at (1588), ii. 397; 
sighted by Frobisher (1 ey. Vanier. 
(1577), 138; description Bf 138, 200 f.; 
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Magnus Sound in, Frobisher at, 200; 
Kirkwall chief town in, 201. 

Orleans, Cape, discovered by Jacques 
Cartier (1534), ix. 382-384; Cartier at 
(1536), 436; fresh water river at, 454; 
latitude of, 454. 

Orleans Isle, ix. 453; Roberval at (3542), 
457+ 

Ormuz, or Ormus, vi. 76; and Portu- 
guese, ii. 23; spice trade in, 32; from 
Kazvin to, 39; great market at, 48, 
117; Indian warfare at, 109; Hum- 
phry Greensell burnt at (1570), 123; 
spices brought from, 128; Cesar Fre- 
derick’s description of (1563), iii. 203; 
trade with Diu, 208; Frederick at, 
263; John Newbery in (1583), 275f., 
316; Ralph Fitch in (1583), 280-284, 
314; Don Gonsalo de Meneses, captain 
of, 317; products of, sold at Bussorah, 
326; weights, measures, and money 
current at, 332; monsoons, 344f., 349; 
sun-worship at, iv. 15; vanil of Cam- 
bay sold at, 188; Portuguese garrison 
at, vi. 232, vii. 391; Friar Odoric at 
(1330), 287. 

Orna, on the Don, besieged by Tartars, 
ix. 16-17. 

Oro, Rio del, latitude of, vii. 269; John 
Winter at (1577), viii. 89; Robert 
Withrington at, latitude of (1586), 
134; Thomas Cavendish at (1586), 207; 
soundings, 258. 

Oro, River del, iv. 49, 68, 116; latitude, 
291. 

Orsua, Pedro de, attempts to discover 
Guiana (1560), vii. 291, x. 302, 303; 
murdered by his soldiers, 330; viii. 
168, x. 303, 305; and the discovery of 
the Amazon, viii. 166, x. 304; mutiny 
of Lopez de Agira against, viii. 167. 

Ortal, Jeronimo de, attempt to discover 
Guiana, x. 301. 

Ortega, Captain John de, pursues 
Oxenham (1575), vii. 65, viii. 156; fight 
with Oxenham, vii. 66 

Ortelius, Abraham, i. 31, ii. 169; book 
of maps by, 221; map by (1569), v- 
96, 111, 121; map of Scythian Cape 
by, 121; of the world by, 125, 130; 
his correction of maps, vi. 231; on the 
discovery of Estotiland, by Antonio 
Zeno (1390), ix. 354. 

Orwell Wands, Willoughby’s fleet at, 
i. 248, 249; Stephen Borough at, 334; 
Jenkinson at, 408. 

Osborne, Sir Edward, and the Levant 
trade (1578), iii. 50, 52; granted privi- 
leges by Queen Elizabeth (1581), 64; 
governor of second company for Levant 
trade (1581), 64-72; and the Grand 
Master of Malta, 83; letter to King of 
Algiers (1584), 120; and the Jesus 
(1583), 139; and Ralph Fitch’s voyage 
to India, 282; and Levant trade (1592), 
371; governor of Levant Company 
(1592), 372, 374. é 

Osman Pasha, governor of Media (1577), 
ii. 181; his reception of English 
merchants, 184; letter to captain of 
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Bachu, 185; orders merchants away, 
187; takes leave of them, 188; receives 
treasure from Turks, 188, 189; settles 
in Shamaky, 189; besieged by Persians 
and flees, 190. 

Ostrov, on the Owiga, ii. 60; Varnich 
to, 64. 

Otranto, Cape, in Apulia, iii. 15. 

Ottigni, M. de, lieutenant to Laudon- 
niere, and the Indians of Dominica 
(1564), x. 43; at river of Dolphins, 44; 
and Indians of Florida, 47; expedition 
towards Thimogoa, 55; makes war on 
King Potanou, 87f.; and shipbuilding 
in Fort Caroline, 90; deceived by King 
Utina, 92; and Indian ambushes, go9f., 
1o1; advice about Spanish ships in 
Florida, 114. 

Ottocar, I, King of Bohemia, i. go, ix. 
22, 40. 

Ottonburge; see Salamanca. 

Ottver, Otver, or Otwer, ii. 53; Anthony 
Jenkinson at (1572), ii. 143; Sir Jerome 
Horsey at, 277. 

Oudoria, conquered province of Russia, 
ii. 288. 

Ouglits, ii. 270, 293. 

Ousley, Captain, ambassador to Emperor 
of Morocco, iv. 341. 

Outina; see Utina. 

Ovade, King, in Florida, x. 33, 34, 36. 

Oveak, on west side of Volga, ii. 174; 
English merchants at, 199; altitude 
of, 201. 

Ovejas, Las, or the Sheep, dangerous 
rocks near Hispaniola, vii. 263. 

Overniron, Boca de, mentioned in Rut- 
tiersex.) 325. 

Oviedo, Gonsalo Fernando de, on Cuba 
and Hispaniola, v. 184; ‘‘ History of 
the West Indies,’’ vii. 3. 

Owiga River, ii. 59. 

Owna River, ii. 58. 

Oxenham, John, of Plymouth (d. 1575), 
in the isthmus of Darien, i. 10; and 
Spaniards in the Straits of Darien, vi. 
136; voyage of, to West Indies (1575), 
vii. 64-67; fight of, with John de 
Ortega (1575), 65; captured by Diego 
de Frees and executed at Lima, 67, 
viii. 158, 203; reference to landing of, 
in Nombre de Dios, vii. 123; ships 
captured by, viii. 154f. 

Oxford, university of, ii. 406, 440. 

Oxus, spring of, in Paraponisus, i. 448, 
449; Anthony Jenkinson near the, 451, 


454. 
Ozeah, on the Tigris, iii. 326. 
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Pacuin; see Pekin. 

Pacific Ocean, v. 94, 98, 101; sea cur- 
rents in, yor; Friar Andrew Urda- 
neta’s voyage to, from Germany, 125; 
ports on the, 268; Tecuanapa Harbour 
in, 359; Sir Anthony Sherley’s inten- 
tion of finding a passage from Rio 
Dolce to (1597), vii. 220; Drake’s voy- 
age to (1577-78), vii. 48-74; the Desire 
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in, 302; Ortelius’ map of, ix. 356; 
voyage of Captain Gourgues to, x. 
133; California Islands in, 290. 

Padilla, Friar John de, adventures and 
death of (1540), x. 177. ' 

Padstow, Cornwall, i. 97; Frobisher at, 
v. 224; Hawkins at, vii. 52; Captain 
Davys at, viii. 312. 

Paita; see Payta. 

Palavicino, Sir Horatio, and the Ar- 
mada (1588), ii. 386; and his Spanish 
prisoner, 399. 

Palma Island, and town, one of Cana- 
ries, subject to Spain, iv. 28; descrip- 
tion of, 29, 48; latitude, 30, 48, vii. 
267; William Towerson at (1555), 67; 
(1556), 96; Drake at (1585), 102. 

Palmas, Cape de las, iv. 50; descrip- 
tion 302; latitude, 76; William Tower- 
son at (1555), 78; (1556), 94; (1557) 
110; English and Portuguese mer- 
chants at (1562), 135; the Richard 
of Arundel at (1591), 304; climate of, 
Vv. 172. 

Palmas, Rio de las, between 
Spain and Florida, vii. 276. 
Palmas, Rio de las, near Panuco River, 

marks of, vii. 255. 

Palmerin, products of, v. 45. 

Palominos, Rio de, in Ruttier, vii. 231. 

Pamplon, in Nuevo Reyno de Granada, 
vii. 292, 297 

Panama, John Chilton in (1570), vi. 271; 
port on South Sea, 291; Drake near 
(1572), vii. 63; governor of, and John 
Oxenham (1575), 65; open to Drake, 
65; Spanish West Indian port, lati- 
tude of, 120; description of, 120-126; 
Hieronymo.de Nabares at (1590), 142; 
Sir Thomas Baskerville’s expedition 
to (1595), 193; the Cacafuego gone 
towards (1579), viii. 60; ship from, 
and Da Silva and Drake (1579), 84; 
Oxenham’s men executed at (1575), 
158; Drake and Spanish ship, gone 
from Lima to, 184; built by Spaniards, 
197; wealth of, 203; latitude of, 257. 

Panay, or Panuma Island, Cavendish 
at, viii. 243; latitude, 257; from, to 
cee Grande, 269, 273; anchorage, 
276. 

Pantelleria Island, William Harborne 
sights (1583), iii. 106; fight off (1586), 
359, 362; victory of English fleet at, 
366; Island of Tunis, iv. 37. 

Panten Island, or Tathalamasin, 
ducts of, ix. 292. 

Panuco, John Chilton’s voyage to (1572), 
vi. 273; Anthony Godard in (1568), 
310. 

Panuco River, vi. 273, 344; marks of, 
vii. 256. 

Pao River, in Guiana, vii. 330. 

Papamene, branch of the Amazon, vii. 
282, 293, 330. 

Paphos, or Baffo, John Locke at (1553), 
iii. 19; in Cyprus, iv. 12: St. Paul in, 


New 


pro- 


13. 
Papini, language of the, ii. 332. 
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Paracas, 


Cavendish at, viii. lati- 


tude, 264; anchorage, 275. 
Paracaussy, King, in Florida, x. 44._ 
Paracoa, Sir Robert Dudley’s descrip- 

tion of (1595), vii. 166; Raleigh at, 

281; in Trinidad, 300. 

Paraiba, silver mines at, x. 311. 

Parajua, French fort in, taken by people 
of Pernambuco, viii. 172; Diego Flores 
de Valdes at, 190; Feliciano Cieza, 

governor of (1597), X- 309- 

Paranda, village in Russia, ii. 60. 


223; 


Paraponisus, in India, spring of the 
Oxus, i. 448. 
Pardons, Mountain of, at Mecca, de- 


scription of, iii. 190; Santon’s sermon 
on, I9!. 

Parenzo, near Rovigno, John Locke at 
(1553), iii. 36; Henry Austell at (1585), 
161 


Paria, Sir Robert Dudley’s voyage to 
(1594), vii. 164; high land of, in 
Guiana, and Dudley (1595), 167; 
Jeronimo Ortal cast on coast of, 293; 
Indians of, and gold of Guiana, 295; 
Antonio de Berreo’s coasting of, 300; 
Gulf of, or Bocca del Dragone, iv. 
255. 

Pariagotos, vii. 380. 

Parime, or Roponowini Lake, vii. 368, 
372. 

Parino province, 
of, vii. 338. 
Paris, Matthew (d. 1259), i. 83; on Tar- 
tars, 89-93; Henry II in Holy Land, 
ii. 419, 439; testimony of, on Robert 
Curson, 440; Earl of Chester’s voyage 
to Holy Land by, 441; Earl of Corn- 
wall’s voyage to Syria, by, 443; Em- 
peror Baldwin’s visit to England by, 

443- 

Paris, Prince Edward, at (1270), ii. 454; 
heat of, v. 177; siege of, ix. 241; 
Laudonniere at, x. 122. 

Parker, George Turberville’s verses to, 
ii. 104-108. 

Parker, Captain William (d. 1618), of 
Plymouth, and Sir Anthony Sherley 
leave Jamaica for Bay of Honduras 
(1597), vii. 220; voyage of, to Mar- 
Zarita, etc. (1565), 222-224; informa- 
tion: of, on Charuas Bay, 274. 

Parker, Charles, and mutiny on board 
the Desire (1592), viii. 294, 297, 305, 
306, 307. 

Parkhurst, Anthony, letter to Hakluyt 
from (1578), Vv. 343-349; and Sir John 
Hawkins’ voyage to Florida (1565), 
Vil. 53. 

Parma, Prince of, and the Armada 
(1588), ii. 375, 388; and the English 
and Dutch, 378; and Justin of Nassau, 
379; towns taken by the, iv. 324. 

Pasqual, Monte, mentioned in Ruttier, 
Kosei. 

Passage, North-East, to Cathay, ii. 364, 
367; Mercator on, 224-226; Anthony 
Jenkinson on, 367; Ramusio on, 367. 

Passage, North-West, to Northern Ame- 
rica, intended discovery of (1495), v. 


Raleigh’s description 
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83; Cabot in search of, 86; Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert on, 92-102; ancient 
authorities on, 94-98; Fretum trium 
fratrum, 104, 112, 125; travellers 
through the, 110; and King of Portu- 
gal, 111; proofs of, 112; dangers of 
navigation in, 113, 121; advantages 
of, 114; Richard Willes on, 120-131; 
latitude, 125; Frobisher’s first voyage 
to (1576), 131-137, 195-199; second voy- 
age (1577), 137-153, 199-228; his plan 
of discovery, 193; Adrian Gilbert and, 
276-281; John Davys’ first voyage for 
discovery (1585), 281-291; second voy- 
age (1586), 292-309; third voyage 
(1587), 309-316; to Cathay, arguments 
for a, 120-131; from Grand Bay to 
Cathay, vi. 62; intended discovery by 
Edward Fenton (1582), viii. 103. 

Passage, the, harbour in Biscay, vi. 41; 
near S. John de Luz, vii. 79. 

Passaguates Indians, x. 180; description 
of, 182. 

Passaquenoke, the woman’s town, in 
Virginia (1585), vi. 142. 

Patagonians, description of, by Lopez 
Vaz, viii. 93; and English sailors 
(1578), 93 f. 

Patane or Patenaw; see Patna. 

Patica, Laudonniere’s envoys at (1565), 
x. 85; Laudonniere at, with King 
Utina, 97; King of, 77. 

Patmos, St. John in, iv. 13. 

Patna, description of gold pits in, iii. 
294; aloe epatica found in, 342; King 
of, in Orissa, 236. 

Pato River, in Guiana, vii. 294, 330; 
spring of, 296. 

Patras, English ship from, sunk by two 
Algerian galleys (1584), iii, 121; Eng- 
lish molested in, 132; Laurence Alder- 
sey and (1586), 353; the Toby bound 
for (1593), Vv. 73: 

Pawrooma River, vii. 303, 367, 397- 

Payta, or Paita, in Peru, John Chilton 
at (1570), vi. 271; the Cacafuego gone 
towards (1579), viii. 60; Nuno da Silva 
and Sir Francis Drake at (1579), 83; 
town in Peru, 203; taken and burnt 
by Sir Thomas Cavendish (1587), 225, 
272. 

Payta Bay, latitude, 256, 266; anchor- 
age, 375- 

Paytiti, Amazon River’s course through, 
X. 303; situation of, 305. 

Peak, the, in Teneriffe, iv. 142, vii. 10. 

Pearls, near Chilao, iii. 224, 264; at 
Bahrein Island, 284, 315, 326; on Neg- 
aptam coast, 312; in Guinea, iv. 72, 
78, 129; at Hainan Island, 214; in 
oysters and mussels in Newfoundland 
(1578), v. 345; in Virginia, 127, 171; 
account of Menatonon of (1585), 143; 
found in China, 291, vii. 134; in Rio- 
hacha, vi. 299; in Aguatulco, 358; 
trade in, at Riohacha and Cabo de 
la Vela, viii. 162; at Margarita 
Island, 162; description of fisheries 
in Florida, vii. 31, 48; in Bermuda, 
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163; in Margarita and Coche Islands 
(1595); 175: 

Pearls, Isle of, Captain Ulloa at (1509), 
Ky alayeais, 

Pearls, Island of, John Oxenham at 
(1575), vii. 64, 187. 

Pechingo, Russian monastery, i. 411, ii. 
165, 265; English merchants in, 92; 
William Borough questioned on, 163; 
English trade in, restricted to Muscovy 
Company, iii. 77. 

Pechora River, i. 344 f., 350, 354; lodias 
for, 337; fishing in, 338; yew market 
at, 387; from Dvina to, 466; English 
trade at, restricted to Muscovy Com- 
pany, ii. 77; English merchants in, 
92; English expedition on the (1588), 
95-98; Arthur Pet in the Bay of 
(1580), 231; sables at, 293; walrus 
found at, 296; conquest of, 313; Sigis- 
mund ab Herberstein at, 327-333; 
Oliver on the, 364, 366. 

Peckham, Sir George, in Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s expedition (1583), vi. 7; 
account of Gilbert’s discoveries, 42; 
conference with Hakluyt, 78. 

Pegu, kingdom of, iii. 205, 229; Czsar 
Frederick’s voyage to (1567), 238; Gulf 
of Tavoy in the, 240; Martaban in 
the, 240; white elephants in, 245, 246- 
248; idols in, 249 f.; justice, 250; pro- 
ducts of, iii. 252f., 304, 314, iv. 240, 
253; business ways in, 253, 256f.; and 
the King of Aracan, 260; dress in, 
268; Ralph Fitch in (c¢. 1583), 298, 
311; priestcraft in, 305; customs of, 
309; lacca found in, 342; monsoon from 
Goa to, 346; from, to the Indies, 346; 
the way to, from Ormuz, iv. 188; 
description, by Friar Peter of Lisbon 
(1587), 240; products, 240, 253; ship 
from, taken by the Edward Bonaven- 
ture (1591), vil. 158. 

Pegu, city of, iii. 243 f., 299; King of 
Siam taken by, 234; falchines of, 240; 
riches of, 248; triumphal procession 
of, 249; palace of, 300. 

Pekin (Cambalu), i. 465, ii. 204, 225; 
on the Hwang-ho, 213; shipping at, 
214; residence of King of China, iv. 
164, 210; size of, 181; wine in, 216; 
description of, viii. 280, ix. 3orf.; 
forest near, 305; the Great Khan at, 
312; chief city in China, x. 331. 

Pelagius, life and travels of, ix. 279. 

Pelagosa Island, near Dalmatia, iii. 13. 

Pembroke, Richard, Earl of; see Clare. 

Pemisapan; see Wingina. 

Penguin Island, latitude and products 
of, v. 339; fowls on, 347; penguins 
on, vi. 14; discovered by Owen Gwyn- 
edd, 58; Thomas Cavendish at (1587), 
viii. 213; in the Magellan Straits, 
263; anchorage at, 275; John Chidley 
at (1589), 283; the Desire’s crew at 
(1592), their sufferings, 298, 304. 

Peniche, in Portugal, Gusman, Conde 
de Fuentes at (1589), iv. 308; English 
army at, 328; Captain Barton leaves, 
with English army, 341; General Sir 
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John Norris at (c. 1591), v- 2; English 
fleet at (1591), 16. : 

Perak, in Guinea (1555), iv. 52; French 
ship at (1577), 119; the Tiger at, 121. 

Peranjew, or Peranjeu, Captain Lan- 
caster at (1595), Vill. 42. 

Peraslave, i. 414, 419, ii. 53- 

Peravolok; see Perovolog. — ‘ 

Percy, Lord Henry de, heirs of, i. 169. 

Percy, Lord Henry, ninth Earl of 
Northumberland, and the Armada 
1588), ii. 386, 393. 

bee on Perecow Grande; see 
Perak. 2 

Perera, Galeotto, account of China by 
(c. 1578), iv. 163; prisoner in China, 
v. 123; king of Cathay and, 129. 

Perima, Lake, Manoa town on, vill. 9. 

Perinen, French ship at (1577), iv. 119; 
English ships at, 122. 

Peripatane Island, on Coromandel coast, 
iii. 226. 

Perm, yew market at, i. 387; conquered 
province of Russia, ii. 288; wolverine 
found in, 293; salt pits in, 296; con- 
quest of, 313; Giles Fletcher on people 
of, 325. 

Permia; see Perm. 

Pernambuco, or Fernambuck, iv. 255, 
370, viii. 23; Arrecife, lower town of, 
viii. 28; Captain Lancaster at siege 
of (1595), 30; description of, 32; lati- 
tude of, 152; near Maranon, or Ama- 
zon, River, 164; or Villa de Olinda, 
172; Pedro Sarmiento asks for help 
at, Igl. 

Peroclave Castle, i. 438. 

Perota, a town near Jalapa (1568), vi. 
266. 

Perovolog, in Russia, i. 442; meaning 
of name, ii. 174; English merchant 
at, I99- 

Persepolis, ii. 123. 

Persia, products of, i. 458, ii. 41, 110, 
iii. 342, 343; and English trade, ii. 3; 
Muscovy Company’s voyages to, from 
year 1561, ii. 4-29, 30-33, 33-40, 108- 
113, 119-125, 171-200; Jenkinson’s first 
voyage to, 11; description of, 26; 
privileges granted to English mer- 
chants, 50; trade in, 52, 68, 69; Eng- 
lish trade in, 86-93, 115, 324; privi- 
leges to Muscovy Company, 114; wares 
brought to England, 117; inferior to 
Turkey, 127; severe law, 128; Lent 
in, 129; troubles in, 175, 189, 190; 
climate, vi. 194; markets in, ix. 51; 
rivers of, 67; south of Caspian Sea, 
75; war between Constantinople and, 
281. 

Persia, Gulf of, ii. 128, ili. 203, v. 107, 
vi. 76; Ralph Fitch in, iii. 284. 

Persian language in Bokhara, i. 456; 
trade in Syria, 462; products, ii. 41. 

Persians, Alli, son-in-law of Mahomet, 
prophet of the, iii. 196; religion of 
the, iv. 16. 

Pert, Sir Thomas, voyage of, and 
Sebastian Cabot to Brazil, etc. (1516), 
vii. 2-4. 
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Peru, heat of, v. 177; conquest of, by 
Francisco Pizarro, vi. 47, 72, Vill. 197; 
latitude, vi. 234; Spanish traffic in 
(1570), vi. 268; New Spain cloth sold 
in (1572), 289f.; savages or natives 
of (1581), vii. 31; smallpox and plague 
in (1590), 139; money distress of, 173; 
silver mines in, 143; Orinoco River 
in, 330; distance from Santos to, viii. 
25; passage overland from Cartagena 
to, 161; conquest by Gonzalo Pizarro, 
165; Don Fernando de Gusman, king 
of, 168; description of, 199; discovery 
of, ix. 355; mountains of, Amazon’s 
river source in, xX. 303; rich trade of, 
306 f.; viceroy of, and John Oxenham 
and his sailors (1575), vii. 66, viii. 
157; and Captain John Drake (1583), 


Pees off African coast, latitude 
of, Sir Anthony Sherley ill at (1596), 
vii. 214. 

Pescadores, Los, port on coast of Peru, 
Drake at, viii. 182. . 

Pescadores, Os Baixos dos, 
(1584), X- 297. 

Pesmes, Gerard, his voyage to Syria 
(1240),. ii. 443. 

Pet, Arthur, pilot, i. 20; mariner on 
Edward Bonaventure (1553), 245; mas- 
ter of the George, ii. 203; admiral, 
205; advice to, by William Borough, 
210-212; by Dee, 212-214; by Richard 
Hakluyt, 214-223; discoveries made by 
(1580), 227-244. 

Petatlan, x. 143, 144; Indians of, 139. 

Peter IV, King of Aragon, ii. 455, iv, 
20. 9 

Peter, Prince of Moldavia, and Henry 
Austell (1585), iii. 164, 166; privilege 
granted to English merchants by, 370. 

Petiguar, negro from, and Feliciano 
See (1597), X- 310; fight of cannibals 
of, 311. 

Petoney, Melchior, account of Central 
Africa (1591), v. 43. 

Petroe Soetoe, ii. 63. 

Pettislego; see Pitshigo. 

Petzora; see Pechora. 

Pevensey, the lowic of, ii. 87, 88. 

Pharaoh, statue of wife and daughter 
near Thebes, iii. 175; pyramid of 
King, John Evesham’s description of 
(1587), iv. 351; Laurence Aldersey’s 
description of (1586), 358. 

Pheodor; see Feodor. 

Phernambuc; see Pernambuco. 

Philip II, King of France, and Richard 
Coeur de Lion (1177), ii. 420; oath 
between Richard I and (1190), 420; 
at Genoa, 422; at Massina, 422; dis- 
loyalty of (1191), 426; at Tyre, 430; 
Acre surrenders to, and Richard, 430; 
terms of surrender of Acre, 431; divi- 
sion of spoils by, and Richard, 431; 
departure of, 432; John, brother of 
Richard I and, 433; letter of Emperor 
Henry to (1193), 434. 

Philip II, King of Spain,. and Queen 
Mary, and merchants’ charter (1555), 


Gualle at 
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i. 318; defeats Turks at Malta (1566), 
li. 40-42; wars against Turks, 114; 
enmity against England (1588), 370; 
strict orders to Armada, 381; and 
Ivan Vasiliwich, ix. 136; letter from 
Feliciano Cieza de Carvalsho to 
(1597); X- 309-315. 

Philip III, King of France, and Prince 
Edward at Tunis (1270), ii. 448. 

Philippine Islands, x. 291; papal bulls 
for, v. 56; unwholesome climate of, 
vii. 135; trade ,in, 142; Portuguese 
possession, 391; governor of, and Sir 
Francis Drake (1579), viii. 62; dis- 
covered by Don Luis de Velasco, 204; 
description of, 239; departure of 
Thomas Cavendish from (1588), 245; 
to Capul Island from, 258; Cavendish 
Oley ere 

Philips, Miles, Sir John Hawkins’ voy- 
age to West Indies by (1567-1582), vi. 
296-336; under Anthony Godard’s 
leadership in Panuco (1568), 308; con- 
demned by Inquisition, Mexico (1575), 
322; sent to the Black Friars as over- 
seer to Indian workmen (1575-1580), 
323; apprentice to a weaver (1580), 
325; with viceroy of Mexico, 326; 
interpreter to Dr. Robles (1580), 326; 
his escape from Mexico, 328; return, 
330; second escape, 330f.; imprison- 
ment in Vera Cruz, 330; his escape 
to Seville (1580), 334; to S. Mary 
Port, 335; from Majorca, 336; return 
to Poole, in England (1582), 336; 
takes refuge in the Red Dragon 
(1586), viii. 139. 

Philpe, or Filpe, John, of the Sunshine 
(1586), v. 305, 308. 

Philpot, Richard, leader in Frobisher’s 
absence (1577), v. 144; ensign of Fro- 
bisher, 199; in Frobisher’s third voy- 
age (1578), 230; captain of the Bear, 
231; in Frobisher’s counsel, 253. 

Phoenicia, Tyre, metropolis of (1130), ii. 
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Phrygius, Gemma, on Inland Africa, 
iv. 58; on natural phenomena in 
Africa, 60. 

Piamacum, King of Pomovik, vi. 130; 
his wars with Wingina, King of 
Wingandacoa, 130. 

Pico Island, in the Azores, iv. 360; 
George Fenner at (1587), 152; English 
prisoners at, 362; ships wrecked at, 
v. 41; latitude of, vii. 269. 

Piescoia, river, ii. 328. 

Pieza River, ii. 328. 

Pike, the; see Peak. 

Pike, Isle of, the Richard of Arundel in 
sight of (1589), iv. 296. 

Pillar, Pompey’s, outside Alexandria, iii. 
351; Laurence Aldersey’s description, 


357- 
Pillar, Pompey’s, near Bosphorus, 
Richard Wrag’s description, iv. 12. 
Pimentelli, Diego, colonel of the Armada 
land forces (1588), ii. 374; carried 
prisoner by Peter Banderduess to Zee- 


land, 394, 398. 
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Pinego, river, i. 412. 


Pinos Island, near Cuba, vi. 217; Sir 
Amyas de Preston at (1595), vii. 182; 
Sir Thomas Baskerville at (1596), 196; 
Don Bernaldino Delgadillo meets Eng- 
lish fleet at, 201, 204; truth about 
fight between English and Spanish 
ships at (1596), 204, 209; marks of, 
229, 253; sea currents near, 236; lati- 
tude, 268; longitude from, to Cape 
Corrientes, 271. 

\Pintados, or painted Indians, x. 130; 
and Friar Marco de Nica, 147, 148; 
go and silyer mines in country of, 
158. 

Pinteado, Anthony Anes, captain in an 
English fleet (1553), iv. 39-43; death 
of, 44; letters patent to knighthood 
(1551), 45; letter of Don Luis, Infant 
of Portugal, to, 46. 

Piqueno Harbour, in India, vii. 
Cesar Frederick in (c. 1583), 
Portuguese possession, 2096. 

Pisca Bay, Thomas Cavendish at (1587), 
viii. 223; latitude of, 228, 256; 
anchorage at, 275; town, latitude of, 
264. 

Pitsligo, wreck of Edward Bonaventure 
in Bay of (1556), i. 358, 380. 

Pizarro, Francisco, and conquest of 
Peru, vi. 47, 60, 73, vii. 274, 287, viii. 
197; and gold and silver of Atabalipa, 
vii. 288; slain by son of Diego de 
Almagro, viii. 201. 

Pizarro, Gonsalo, Orellana’s attempt to 
discover Guiana by orders of (1542), 
vii. 288; and conquest of Peru, viii. 
165; rebellion and death of, 201. 

Placencia Isle, in Brazil, Cavendish at 
(1591), viii. 289; Desire at, 308; thir- 
teen of crew killed at (1593), 310. 

Placentia, near Burburata, Sir 
Hawkins at (1568), vi. 339. 

Placentia Bay, near Cape Race, vi. 26; 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s fleet at (1583), 
44; in Newfoundland, 98; the Grace 
at, 100; Charles Leigh at, ro1. 

Plaias, Cape de las, discovered by Ulloa 
(1539), X- 202. 

Plano Carpini, John de, i. 30; his voy- 
age to Tartary, ix. 1-40; ambassador 
to the Khan (1246), 1, 22; received 
by Bathy, 26f.; Kaiuk and, 30; re- 
ceived by Kaiuk, 35; his sufferings, 
37; leaves Tartary, 38; returns to 
Rome, 39; and Wasilico, 40; at Bathy’s 
court, 78; writings of, ii. 226. 

Plate, River, discovered by Cabot (1526), 
i. 218; the Edwqrd Cotton’s trade on 
(1583), iv. 260; products of, 261; 
Cabot’s account of (1497), v. 87; 
Lopez Vaz at (1586), vii. 62; Cabot’s 
discovery of (1526), viii. 44; Captain 
John Drake in (1583), 46; Sir Francis 
Drake in (1587), 53; Nuna da Silva, 
Drake’s pilot to, 76; latitude of mouth 
of, 92; Edward Fenton bound for 
(esas 120; S. Fé on (1587), 137; 
towns on, 137, 139; description of, 
174; latitude of, 260; John Chidley 


236; 
238; 
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at (1590), 284; trade between Rio de 
Janeiro and (1596), x. 305-309. 

Playa, or Praya, landing of Christopher 
Carleill at (1585), vii. 82; burnt by 
Drake, i 

Plesco, in Russia, ii. 298, ix. 131, 136; 
hide markets in, i. 255; honey and 
wax market at, 262; flax market at, 
312; or Plescove, English trade in, ii. 
75, 87; English money coined in, 92; 
Russian wares on market, 166; Eng- 
lish trade free in (1586), 280. 

Plesko, province of Russia, ii. 288. 

Plumtree, Lionel, fifth voyage to Persia, 
ii. 119, 125; voyage to Cathay, 122; 
Sultan Erasbec and, 122; and the Cos- 
sacks (1573), 123; at Moscow, 125. 

Plymouth, i. 97, 153, 168, ii. 384, viii. 


87, 131, 132; and English fleet, ii. 
378, en iv. 242, 281, 285, ix. 249, 
252; Roger Bodenham at, iii. 8; Eng- 


lish ships leave, or return to, iii. 
1405) 1Ve 355) 291) 9290; 300; view 125 
William Towerson at, iv. 95, 111; 
Sir John Hawkins at, iv. 137, vi. 296, 
336, vii. 6, 183; George Fenner at, 
iv. 139; Raleigh at, iv. 278, 280, viii. 
13; General Norris at, iv. 344; Earl 
of Cumberland, iv. 355, v. 68; Fro- 
bisher at, v. 155; port free to Adrian 
Gilbert, v. 278; Sir Richard Grenville 
at, vi. 138; John White at, 196, 216, 
227; Andrew Barker at, vii. 609; 
Drake at, vii. 77, 183, 199, viii. 48; 
Captain Raimond at, vii. 156; Sir 
Robert Dudley at, 165; Earl of Essex 
and Sir Anthony Sherley, 213; Cap- 
tain Parker at, 222, 224; Thomas 
Cavendish at, viii. 206, 255, 274, 289, 
295; John Chidley at, 282; Plymouth 
Hoe, soldiers punished at (1596), ix. 
249-250. 
Poala, Friars Francis Lopez and Augus- 
tin Ruys murdered in (1582), x. 187. 
Poland, ix. 63; war with Russia, i. 
429, ix. 131; cloth made in, i. 383; 
English wares in, ii. 7; letter of 
King Sigismund to Queen Elizabeth, 
79, ix. 138-140; Russian conquest of, 
288; William Harborne in, iii. 51, 
369; Acmet Chaus in, 51; Tartars 
and, ix. 17; John de Plano Carpini 
through, 22, 40; league between Dutch 
knights and, 98, 105; war with, 104; 
history of, 129. 
Pole, Antarctic, i. 216. 


Pole, North, i. 54, 214, 215, 227; Cabot’s 
voyage to (1497), v. 89; difficulties of 
navigation near, 107; sun’s heat at, 
108; Robert Thorne’s advice about 
discovery (¢. 1527), 337; canon of S. 
Paul’s and expedition to (1527), 337. 

Polotzko taken by Russia (1563-1579), ii. 


79. 

Polumbrum, city in Malabar, ix. 289; 
burning of dead in, 294. 

Pomeiock, Pomeiok, city, on the Occam, 
in Virginia, vi. 129; Richard Gren- 
ville at (1585), 137; John White and, 
202. 
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Pomerania, iii. 369, iv. 356; Duke Suan- 
depolcus against Christians, ix. 100; 
Charles of, in Great Hermina (1535)s 
396; up the Hochelaga River, 413. 

Pomo Il, near coast of Dalmatia, iil. 
re ‘ 

Posevilt country, adjoining Secotan, vi. 


130. 

Paneer Pillar; see Pillar. 4 

Ponchiassini, King’s treasurer, in 
China, iv. 165, 169. 

Ponta Malota, Cape, John Locke at 
(1553), iii. 19. | P 

Pooie, Dorset, ships from, in Edward 
Ill’s fleet, i. 97; return of Miles 
Philips to (1582), vi. 336. ‘ 

Pooneno, Lord of Chawanook, vi. 129. 

Poore, Leonard, of London, John New- 
bery’s letters to (1583), iii. 272, 274, 
276; Ralph Fitch’s letter to, 280. — 

Popayan, vii. 331; government of, in 
Peru, 141; Orinoco River navigable 
to, 319; description of, viii. 160; 
Oxenham and his men taken at, 203. 

Poperinghe, town, i. 181. ) 

Popham, Captain, and the discovery of 
Giiane (1595), vii. 167; arrival of, 
in Trinidad, and Sir Robert Dudley 
(1595),- 169; letters taken at sea by 
(1 » 350. 

eee vi. 267; mentioned in Rut- 
tier, vii. 238, 254. ; 

Porland, Zichmni, Prince of (1380), ix. 


1. 

pa Edward, in Raleigh’s expedi- 
tion up the Capuri River (1595), vii. 
306; discovery of the Sayma by, 320; 
with Raleigh on Cararoopana River, 
38. : 

Portlard, ii. 385, v. 2, vii. 362, 397. 
Porto d’Ally, near Palmerin, v. 44, 453 
Thomas Dassel in (1591), 46; Amar 
Meleck, King of, 47; the Nightingale 
at, 49; trade in, 51. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, Raleigh at, 
vii. 281, 282; fortified by Spanish, 
370, 384; de Berreo governor of, 283. 

Porto Grande, or Tipperah, and_ the 
King of Arakan, iii. 297; Raiph Fitch 
near (c. 1583), 298. 

Porto Piqueno, Portuguese possession, 
iii. 296. 

Porto Santo Island, near Madeira, iv. 
31; Portuguese possession, description 
and latitude, 66; William Towerson at 
(1556), 96; George Fenner at (1566), 
140; Thomas Stevens at (1579), 234. 

Port Royal, in Florida, discovered by 
Captain Ribault (1562), x. 19; fort 
built in, 27-29. 

Port-Royal, river in Florida, x. 29, 134. 
Porto Seguro, description of, viii. 173; 
Thomas Cavendish at, 235, 237; Rut- 
tier for, x. 320. 

Portsmouth, i. 96; Three Half Moons 
at, iii. 83; William Wickney of, 41; 
Jesus leaves, 139; Lion at, iv. 33; 
leaves, and Primrose, 39; Captain 
Downton at, v. 72; Toby at, 73; Ralph 
Lane at, vi. 162; John White’s fleet 
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at, 196, 209; Job Hortop brought to, 


353: 

Portugal, and Edward I’s great charter, 
i. 113; products of, 178; discovery of 
East Indies by, 223; contention with 
Spain, 224, 230; discovery of Brazil 
by, 227; language necessary for Eng- 
lish merchants in Russia, ii. 40; 
trade of, in East Indies, 117; in 
spice, 128; in Martaban, iii. 241; in 
India, 264; Anthony Jenkinson in, ii. 
157; and the Armada, 371; embassy 
to England from (1462), 455; captain 
of, in Ormuz, iii. 204, 284; viceroy 
at Goa, 205; monsoons for ships to 
Indies from, iii. 348; and the negroes, 
iv. 85; and English merchants in 
Guinea, 100, 102, 110; fight with Eng- 
lish and French, 103; Colonel Anthony 
Wingfield’s discourse on expedition 
against, 306-354; conquests of, vi. 74; 
Captain Carleill’s trade with, 82; Bay 
of, flyboat lost in, vi. 196. 

Portugal, Kings of, discoveries under 
John III, i. 216; John I and English 
merchants, ii. 455; and conquest of 
Ceuta, iv. 21; Emmanuel and duty 
on horses, iii. 383; John II, and 
Edward IV of England (1481), iv. 21; 
Don Sebastian, and Thomas Stukeley 
(c. 1578), 163; King of, and North- 
West Passage, v. 111; Don Christo- 
pher, Prince of, and Cadiz expedition, 
ix. 249. ; 

Portuguese, treacherous dealings with 
English (1591), iv. 149, 246; (1588), 
v. 45-50; fight with English, iv. 150; 
on China, 163; in Pegu (1587), 241; 
use of mines forbidden to (1581), viii. 
25; Captain Lancaster’s opinion of, and 
fight with (1595), 37; treachery against 
Drake (1579), 98; Edward Fenton’s 
trafic with, 109; fight with Robert 
Withrington (1587), 146._ 

Potanca, King of, prisoner in Algiers 
(1586), iii. 358. 

Potanou, King, vassal of Satourioua 
(1564), x. 57; Utina’s war with, 68, 
86f.; reprisals on Utina, 93; subjects 
killed by Spaniards, 133, 135; cacique 
in Florida, 134. 

Potis, Rio de, English and French mer- 
chants in (1562), iv. 134. 

Potos, Rio de los, in Guinea, iv. 52; 
ivory in (1577), 118. 

Potosi, in Peru, John Chilton at (1570), 
vi. 271; Friar Alonso in (1589), vii. 
136; mines of, 136; famine and plague 
in (1590), 139; and the haven of 
Buenos Aires on the River Plate, 139. 

Povensa, market for Novgorod wares, 
ii. 61; on Lake Onega, 64. 

Powel, Anthony, a sergeant-major of 
Drake (1585), vi. 77; at S. Domingo, 
89; at Cartagena, 96; death of, 105, 
108. 

Powlet, or Poulet, John, in the Great 
Heymina (1535), ix. 396; up Hoche- 
laga River, 413; sent to Donnacona 
by Cartier, 431. 
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Poyas Semnoi, or Cingulus mundi, ii. 
329. : 
Prage, Ganges and Jumna meet at, iii. 
291. ; 
Prato, Cape of, Cartier at (1534), ix. 
388-391, 437- : Z 
Preciado, Francis, sets up cross in Cali- 
fornia, x. 201; and Indian attack 
(1539), 222-224; holds parley, 231; and 
Indians, 244, 245, 255, 257; account 

of Ulloa’s voyage, 257. 

Prester John, iii. 174, iv. 38, 58, 593 
different names, iv. 59; and _ Ethio- 
pians, vi. 57, ix. 11; King of Cathay, 
73, 92+ 

Preston, Sir Amyas de, and the galleass 
of Moncada, ii. 391; in S. Mary’s 
Island, iv. 357; in S. George Island, 
369; sent from Pernambuco, 370; his 
prize, 380; voyage to West Indies 
(1595), vii. 172-183; takes and burns 
S. Iago de Leon, 176-180, 293; meets 


Raleigh, 183; in Cadiz, ix. 267; 
knighted at Cadiz, 268. : 
Pringle, Richard, voyage into Persia 
(1569), i. 108; at Shemakha, 109; 
letter-bearer, 155. 

Prior’s Sound, discovered by Martin 


Frobisher (1576), v. 135- 

Prodeno Island, John Locke off (1553), 
iii. 33; William Harborne at (1583), 
106. 

Proconesus; see Marmora. 

Protasio, Don, Quabacondono and, x. 
331; soldiers of, 333; and Jesuit 
fathers, 336. 

Provence, and Edward I’s great charter, 
sya Ute 

Prussia, King Arthur and, i. 54, 60; 
Grand Master of, 101; and England, 
agreement between, 122-128; and 
Henry IV, 133, 137, 146-157;  treat- 
ment of English ships and crew by, 
15sof.; letter to Henry IV _ from 
Ulricus, master of, 157; open to Eng- 
lish merchants (1409), 163; English 
merchants in (1404), 170; products of, 
181; conquest of, ix. 63, 98; claims 
for damages to ships, 118; England’s 
promises to, 121. 

Ptolemy quoted, i. 219, 
125, 126, 130. 

Puebla de los Angelos, near Vera Cruz, 
vi. 260; Roger Bodenham at (1564), 
264; cochineal found at, 264; John 
Chilton at (1568), 266; Spanish goods 
carried from Vera Cruz to (1572), 
280; Miles Philips at (1580), 327; in 
New Spain, x. 290. 

Puercos, Los, in Bay of S. Sebastian, 
vii. 226. 

Puercos, Rio de, in Cuba, vi. 217, vii. 
29, 260% 

Puerto Bello, Spanish West Indian port, 
description of (1587), vii. 117-120, 126; 
Drake at, 194; description of, 194f.; 
English fleet repaired at (1596), 201; 
death of Drake between Escudo 
Island and, 203. 


Av.) 58, Vv. Sx, 
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Puerto de Cavallas, or Cavallos, Chris- 
topher Newport at (1591), vii. 1515 
ship of, boarded by William King 
(1592), 156; taken by Sir Anthony 
Sherley and Captain Parker (1598), 
220, 223; Captain Parker’s voyage to, 
222. 

Puerto Rico, Island of, the Edward 
Bonaventure at (1593), iv. 257; Sir 
Richard Grenville at (1585), vi. 133; 
John White at (1590), 214; abundance 
of hides in (1572), 289; voyage of Sir 
Thomas Pert and Cabot to (1516), vii. 
2-4; open to Drake’s devastations, 74; 
Don Diego Mendez de Valdes gover- 
nor of (1590), 131; Christopher New- 
port at (1591), 149; captures of William 
King in the harbour of (1592), 154; 
Sir Robert Dudley at (1594), 164; 
Dudley and his prize at (1595), 169; 
death of Sir John Hawkins off (1595), 
186; fight between Drake and the 
Spanish, 186; Spanish ship burnt and 
sunk in (1596), 204; latitude of, 227, 
268; marks of, 227, 249; course from, 
to Havana, 263; death of Juan Mar- 
tinez at, 290; the Philip, Spanish 
ship, at (1575), 346; or Boriquen 
Island, viii. 162, 164. 

Puerto Santo Island, latitude, and de- 
Scription of, vii. 172, 267. 

Puerto Santo, town, taken by Sir 
Amyas de Preston (1595), vii. 173. 

Puglia; see Apulia. 

Pulo Penang Islands, iv. 249; the 
gs Bonaventure at (1591), vii. 
158. 

Pulo Pinaou; see Pulo Penang. 

Puna Island, Thomas Cavendish at 
(1587), viii. 226, 272; products of, 228; 
English sailors killed on, 230; latitude 
of, 257, 265; anchorage at, 275. 

Purpet, Thomas, distress of, at Port 
Desire (1592), viii. 297; on Penguin 
Island, 306; slain by wild men, 307. 

Pustosero, castle and town of, ii. 329. 

Putijma, Cacique, vii. 325; and Raleigh, 
337; and Laurence Keymis, 375. 

Putima, guide of Captain Keymis, vii. 
341, 367. 

Pyramid in Alexandria, iii. 168. 

Pyramids of Egypt, iii. 173; description 
by John Evesham (1587), 35; by Lau- 
rence Aldersey (1586), 358. 
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QuABACONDONO, monarch of Japan (1590), 
X. 330; proclamation by, 335; and 
Augustine Eucunocamindono (1591), 
340; and Jesuits in Japan, 341. 

Quanchi city, in China, iv. 184. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Cape, in Meta Incog- 
nita, v. 218; latitude of, 270. 

Queen’s Foreland, discovered by Fro- 
bisher (1576), v. 140, 156, 159, 195, 
225, 236; the Dennis lost near (1578), 
243; discovered to be an island, 245. 

Quequenich, Southam and Sparke at 
(1566), ii. 60. 
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Quernero, Gulf of, John Locke in (1553), 
iii. 36. 

Oude Don Ximenes de, the Adelan- 
tado, attempts to discover Guiana, x. 

ol. 

Gcisciat shire in China, iv. 185. 

Quicama, the Lord of, and Alarchon 
(1540), x. 285. ; 

Quicheu, or Cutchew; see Kweichou. 

Quicin, seventh shire of China, iv. 164; 
city of, 183. 

Quicoma, near Cevola, x. 275. 

Quincy, Saer; see Winchester, Earl of. 

Quinsay; see Hang-chow. 

Quintero Bay, latitude of, Thomas 
Cavendish at (1587), viii. 218, 220, 
271; English sailors killed at, 220; 
sailors imprisoned at, 222; latitude of, 
256, 265; to Coquimbo, 265; anchorage, 
2 


5. 

Quiparia, town of the Caribs, viii. 7; 
Raleigh’s pinnace at, 8. 

Quiquifs, and the Giant Arneoste, ii. 17. 

Quires, los, Indian province, x. 188; 
latitude, 188, 193. 

Quitangone, the Edward Bonaventure 
at (1591), iv. 245, vii. 157. 

Quito, in Peru, vi. 73, vii. 141; bark 


from, captured by John Oxenham 
(1575), 65; near the Oia river, in 
Peru, 291; ship from, captured by 


Oxenham, viii. 155. 

Quivira, V. 102, vi: 234, %.51355 1755 
latitude, x. 177; Friar John de Padilla 
and Friar Francis at (1540), 177; 
description of natives and wild ani- 
mals, 178. 

Quoghliclan, Anthony Godard and his 
men at (1568), vi. 314. 
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Racz, Care, in Russia, i. 369, 371. 

Race, Cape, in Newfoundland, v. 347, 
vi. 98; Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s fleet 
ordered to, vi. 10; geographical situa- 
tion of, 20; English fleet arrives at, 
25, 32; fleet leaves, 38; returns to, 44; 
the Bonaventure at (1591), ix. 368; 
the Marigold at (1593), vi. 94; the 
Grace at, 100; Charles Leigh at 
(1597), 100, 1133; description of, ix. 


375: 

Rachim; see Arakan. 

Radcliffe, Robert, fifth Earl of Sussex 
(1569 ?-1629), and the Cadiz expedi- 
wie ix. 249, 260; knighted at Cadiz, 


268. 

Radulph, keeper of Cyprus for Richard I 
(r191), ii. 430. 

Ragusa, tributary to the Turks (1553), 
iil, 14; John Locke near, 35; Henry 
Austell at (1585), 161. 

Raia, King of Ceylon (c. 1583), vii. 311. 
Raignaldus, or Reginald, son of King of 
Argyll, i. 72; battle with A=ngus, 75. 
Raimond, Captain, of the Penelope, 
voyage to East (1591), vii. 

156-164. 

Raimund, Friar, sermons to Captain 

Ulloa and crew (1539), xX. 234; and 
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indinns, 245; christens an old Indian, 
2 


46. 

Rainolds, Richard, his voyage to Senegal 
and Gambia (1591), v. 44, 46, 51. 

Raleana; see Orinoco River. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, lord warden (1552- 
1618), i. 11; and Virginian colonies, 
10; and Armada, ii. 386; voyage to 
Azores by ships of, iv. 278; owner of 
Bark of Lime, iv. 359; his account of 
Revenge and Armada, v. 1-13; fleet, 
and Spanish ships, 57; poueen Eliza- 
beth and, 58; tactics of, 59; owner 
of bark Raleigh, vi. 12; letters patent 
granted by Queen to, 115-121; charges 
of, and voyages to Virginia, 115, 162, 
165; colonising in Chesapeak Bay, 
200; relief expedition to Virginia, 301; 
Hakluyt’s dedication to, 331; and 
English settlers in Roanoke Island, 
vii. 106; geographical names quoted 
from, 167; awaited in Trinidad by 
Dudley, 169; meets Sir Amyas de 
Preston, 183; discovery of Guiana by, 
272-350; letter to Lord Charles Howard 
and Sir Robert Cecil, 272-276; and 


Antonio de Berreo, 274; towns in 
Venezuela taken by, 275; to the 
reader, 276-280; map or chart of 
Guiana by, 294, 310; description of 


Amazon women by, 295; knowledge of 
Guiana, 299; expedition for discovery 
of Guiana, 304; up the Capuri river, 
305; old Indian (Ciawani) pilot of, 
308; sufferings of expedition relieved 
by pilot, 311; Arawak Indian pilot, 
314; kind treatment of Indians by, 
316; and King Toparimaca, 318; and 
King of Aromaia’s information con- 
cerning Guiana, 322-323; expedition 
to Caroli river, 326, 331; Topiawari’s 
advice about conquest of Guiana, 332; 
Topiawari’s son entrusted to, 335, 336; 
takes leave of captains on Cararoo- 


pana, 342; dedication of account of 
Laurence Keymis’ voyage to, 358; 
third voyage to Guiana, viii. 1-13; 


and the French, 2; the Dorothy, pin- 
nace of, 133; Pedro Sarmiento taken 
by barks of, 192; and Cadiz expedi- 
tion, ix. 249, 252; head of a squadron, 
253, 258. ed 

Raleigh, city in Virginia, vi. 196. 

Raleigh, Mount, discovered by John 
Davys (1585), v- 288, 314-325. 

Rama, King Baldwin besieged at 
(1102), ii. 410; Laurence Aldersey at, 
description of (1581), iii. 77; John 
Eldred at (c. 1587), iii. 328. 

Rame Head, iv. 380, viii. 131. 

Ramea, Isles of, voyage of English to 
(1527), v. 336; Thomas James’ letter 
concerning the discovery of, 91; dis- 
covered by Jacques Cartier (1534), 92; 
natives’ name for, 93; George Drake’s 
voyage to (1593), 96; Charles Leigh at 
(1597), 102, 105; description of, 114; 
discovery of (1591), ix. 368. 

Ramsey, Isle of Man, i. 73; battle of, 
68f., 74; Andrew Leucander, third 
abbot of (1020), ii. 403. 
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Ramusio, John Baptista, and the Ara- 
bian Geography, ii. 333; secretary to 
the State of Venice (1557), 367; 
voyages of, v. 85, 87; and the dis- 
covery of the North-West Passage, 119; 
on the bridges of Hang-chow, ix. 
299; quotations from, vii. 3, x. 136, 
197-257- 

Rancheria, pearl-fishing near, Sir John 
Hawkins at (1565), viii. 1; taken and 
burnt by Drake (1595), 190, 191; 
Spanish village at Topiawari’s Port, 


373- 

Randolph, Thomas (1523-1590), ambas- 
sador, in Russia, i. 25, ii. 80, 269; 
his arrival at Moscow, 83; received 
by the Emperor of Russia, 84; and 
the privileges (1569), 85, 93; and the 
voyage of discovery (1588), 94; and 
the Emperor of Russia (1572), 139, 


141. 

Ranulphus Cestrensis, on Edgar’s navy, 
A2r303. 

Racnoak; see Roanoke. 

Raquelle, Isle of, latitude of, ix. 452, 


453. 

Rasalgate, Cape, and troublesome mon- 
soons, iii. 345. 

Ratcliffe, departure from, of Willoughby, 
i, 248, 271; Stephen Borough, 333; 
Richard, of Arundel, iv. 291, 300; Fro- 
bisher, v. 131; Arthur Pet at, ii. 244; 
the Sunshine at, 308. 

Ratire, French ships at (1588), iv. 292. 

Raymond, George, and voyage to East 
Indies (1591), iv. 242-259. 

Read, Peter, epitaph of (1566), iii. 7. 

Rebuiam, latitude, x. 293. 

Recon; see Arakan. 

Redondo Island, Spanish possession, x. 
44; Drake at (1595), vii. 186. 

Redriff, near London, and Job Hortop, 
vi. 336, 353- 

Red Sea, iii. 182, 193. 

Reginald, Bishop of Sodor and Man 
(1217-1226), i. 76, 77. 

Reginald, son of Olaf, King of Man, i. 
725) BX 

Reginald, son of Harald, i. 72f. 

Relfe, Richard, agent for the Muscovy 
Company (1580), ii. 186, 192, 199. 

Renapoaks, tribes of Virginia, vi. 152. 

Repose, Stephen, and Edward Fenton at 
St. Vincent, viii. 123-125. 

Repouso, Ilha de, mentioned in Ruttier. 
xma23s 

Rescaseo, El Cabo de, Captain Gualle 
at (1584), x. 294. 

Revel, and Russian privileges, i. 297, 
298, 386, 401; cloth made in, 383; 
taken by Russia, ii. 79. 

Reyes Magos, Rio dos, in Ruttier for 
Brazil; x. 322. 

Reynoso, his attempt to discover Guiana, 
X.9502- 

Rezan, deserted town in Russia, i. 438. 

Rha; see Volga. 

Rhodes, Island of, in Thorne’s map, i. 
222; Anthony Jenkinson in, ii. 157; 
Knights of St. John and, ix. 101. 
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Rhodes, city of, commandment to Beys 
and Cadies of, iii. 137; products of, 
342; Richard Wrag at, iv. 2; remains 
of Christian possession in, 13. 

Rhone, river, ii. 332, 421. 

Rialeio, in Teneriffe, description, iv. 27. 

Riall, Amos, and the Cossacks (1573), 
ii. 123; at Moscow, 125; and the 
letters for England, 177; and the 
Pavoses, 193; at Astrakhan, 195, 197, 


199. 

Ribault, Captain John, first voyage of 
to Florida (1562), x. 16; and King 
of Florida, 17; his address to his 
crew, 25; Charles-Fort built by, 27; 
returns to France, 30; leaves men 
in Florida, 41; pillar of stones erected 
in Florida by, 45; meeting with Lau- 
donniere, 109; pursuit of Spanish 
ships, 114; killed by Indians (1565), 
123. 

Ribera, Diego de, viii. 190. 

Ricalde, John Martines de, admiral of 
the Armada (1588), ii. 371, 374, 382; 
death of, 398. 

Richard I a England, and the Cinque 
Ports’ privileges, i. 89; and _ his 
charter, 94; his voyage to Asia (1177- 
1193), ii. 420-433; Philip, King of 
France, and his oath of fidelity, 420; 
discipline on his ships, 421; in Sicily, 
421-426; marriage with Berengaria of 
Navarre, 427, 428; and the Emperor 
of the Gryffons, 427; conquers Cyprus, 
429; Acre surrenders to, and Philip 
of France, 430; terms of surrender of 
Acre, 431; division of the spoils by, 
and Philip, and the Saracen captives, 
432; conquers Syria, and imprisoned 
at Synaca (1193), 433; ransom of 
(1193), 435; epitaphs of, 436; Baldwin, 


Archbishop of Canterbury, follows 
(1190), 436f.; Sir Frederick Tilney 
knighted by, at Acre, 438; Hubert 


Walter, Bishop of Salisbury, 440; and 
Cyprus, iii. 28. 

Richard II of England, and Prussia, 
i. 27; and the Genoese, ii. 457; and 
Prussia, ix. 106; and Conrad of Jun- 
gingen, 117. 

Richard, surnamed Canonicus, 
of (1200), ii. 438. 

Rie, Russia; see Riga. 

Riga, in Russia, i. 141, 386, 401; and 
the Russian privileges, 297; cloth 
made in, 383; Vobsky to, ii. 53; taken 
by Russia, 79; Sir Jerome Horsey at 
(1584), 277; victory of the Dutch 
knights over infidels at, ix. 101; seat 
of justice of the King of Poland, ix. 
140. 

Rio de Janeiro, on Brazil coast, lati- 
tude, vii. 73; French warships in 
(1581), vili. 22; Spanish fleet at, viii. 
45, 116, 187; description of, 172; 
Pedro Sarmiento at, 191; Thomas 
Cavendish at (1586), 210; trade with 
the river Plate (1596), x. 305; descrip- 
tion in the Ruttier, 323. 

Rio Grande, negro trade in (1591), v. 
i$ 


travels 
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Riohacha, pearls found in, Hawkins’ 
trade in (1568), vi. 299; the Angel, 
the Judith, and the Jesus, of Liibeck, 
at (1568), 340; taken by Sir John 
Hawkins, 340; Sir John Hawkins at 
(1565), aot, vii. 55; taken by Sir 
Francis Drake and Hawkins (i568), 
189; burnt, vii. 191; pearl trade of, 
vili. 162. 

Rio, Rodrigo del, Governor of New 
Biscay, and the conquest of Cevola 
(1590), X. 195. 

Riphean Mountains, i. 278, ii. 332. 

Roanoke Island, in Virginia, vi. 127; 
description, 131; Wingina at, 137; 
English at (1585), 141, 150; conspiracy 
against Ralph Lane in, 157; English- 
men left in by Sir Richard Grenville 
(1586), 164; John White and the 
Englishmen left in (1587), 200; Manteo, 
Lord of (1587), 205; John White’s 
departure from, 207; John White at 
(1590), 219f.; English settlers of, gone 
to Croatan Island, 222; English set- 
tlers at, sent by Sir Walter Raleigh 
(1586), vii. 107. 

Robert Curtois, son of William the 
Conqueror, his voyage to Jerusalem 
(1096), ii. 408. 

Robert, son of Godwin, his voyage to 
Jerusalem (1102), ii. 410. 

Robert de Bruce, eighth King of Scot- 
land. (1274-1329), siege of Rushen by 
(1313), i. 82. 

Robert de Ketene, voyages and learning 
of (1143), ii. 418. 

Roberts, Henry, ambassador to Morocco 
(1585-1589), ‘iv. 273-275; and the edict 
of Mully Hamed, 275 f. 

Roberts, Henry, of Bristol, captain of 
Christopher, of Dartmouth, vii. 68, 69; 
at taking of Puerto Santo Island 
(1595), 173; and of S. Iago de Leon, 
177, 178. 

Roberval, John Francis de la Roche, 
Lord de, ix. 433; Governor of Canada 
(1540), 440; voyage delayed, 441; 
Xanctoigne, chief pilot of (1542), 449; 
voyages of, 456-460, 460-461. 

Rochelle, La, ii. 169, viii. 35; wine of, 
i. 177; Spanish ships at (1588), ii. 
397; salt factory at, vi. 61; ships from, 
107; meridian of, ix. 455; Roberval 
leaves, 456; Gourgues returns to, x. 
132; proposed fleet from, x. 311. 

Rock, the, of Lisbon, English fleet sent 
to (1591), v. 16; Sir John Burrough 
at, 59; latitude, vii. 269; Raleigh 
sights, 281. 

Rodondo, Monte, near Perak, in Guinea, 
iv. 52. 

Rodorigues, Friar John, and Quabacon- 
dono (1591), x. 341. 

Roger, called Malus Catulus, vice-chan- 
cellor of Richard I (1191), ii. 427. 

Rognolfwaht, King Olaf at, i. 
Alexander, King of Scots, at, 82. 

Romadan, Pasha, King of Tripolis 
(1583), iii. 118, 124; and the English 
ships (1584), 130; Murad Khan to 
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Beat 156; William Harborne to 

(1585), 158. 

Romano, Cayo, mark of, vii. 244, 264. 

Romanowich, Mekita, Russian coun- 
cillor (1583), ii. 253, 269; Sir Jerome 
Bowes imprisoned by, 260, ix. 157; 
and Sir Jerome Bowes, ix. 144. 

Rome, Canute’s journey to, i. 106; 
Ingulf at (1064), ii. 408; Prince 
Edward received by Pope (1270), 454; 
John Foxe at, iii. 47; sack of, viii. 
195; Bishop of, ix. 105; death of 
Empress Helena at (337), 277; coloniz- 
ing by, results of, x. 14. 

Romesal Sound, Arthur Pet at (1580), 
ii. 242. 

pS New, i. 87, 97; Old Romney, 
i. 88. 

Roos, William, Lord de, and Jun- 
gingen’s ambassadors, i. 128, 133, 134. 

Rosar, Laurence Chapman at (1568), ii. 
112. 

Rose Island in S. Nicholas Bay, ii. 56; 
Anthony Jenkinson at, 136; Sir Jerome 
Bowes at (1583), 252; Sir Jerome 
Horsey at, 278. 

Rosetta, near Alexandria, iii. 168, 170, 
359, 357- 

Rossetto; see Rosetta. 

Rosso, Castle, Richard Wrag at (1593), 


iv. 2. 

Rost, Isles of, Willoughby and, i. 250, 
272; situation of, 353; Anthony Jen- 
kinson’s fleet at, 410. 

Rostock, Octher’s probable discovery of, 
i. 59; compensation demanded by Eng- 
land from, 150-157; Sir Jerome Horsey 
at (1584), ii. 277; William Harborne 
at (1588), iii. 369; hulk of, with 
Spanish ships, captured (1589), iv. 340; 
soldiers of, ix. 122. 

Rostov city, i. 414, 419; from S. Nicholas 
Bay to, ii. 53. 

Rostov, province of Russia, ii. 288. 

Rouen, loss of, i. 195; ship of, at naval 
fight in Guinea (1557), iv. 105; (1577), 


120. 

Rouffi, soldier left in Florida on first 
French voyage (1562), x. 84. 

Roumania (Walachia), 1X. 425° 745 182) 
William Harborne in, ili. 51, 369; 
Henry Austell in, 166; honey in, 343; 
Michael, prince of, iv. 8. 

Round Islands, discovered by Cartier 
(1535), ix. 400. — 

Rovigno, in Istria, John Locke at 
(1553), iii. 13, 36; Henry Austell at 
(1585), 161. 

Rowley, William, agent to Muscovy 
Company, ii. 63, 146; licence granted 
to, 74; witness of privileges, 77; in the 
Moscow fire, 135. 

Roxo, Cape, discovered by Ulloa (1539), 
X. 200. 

Roxo, Cape, in Puerto Rico, vii. 227; 
Sir Robert Dudley at, 169; marks of, 
249; from, to Mona, 250; longitude 
from, to Saona, 270. 

Royal, Cape, discovered by Cartier 
(1534), ix. 379. 

Rubruquis, Friar William de, sent by 
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S. Louis to the Tartar chiefs, i. 30; 
account of his journey to Tartary 
(1253), ix. 40-94. 

Rupert, King of the Romans, arbitrator 
between England and Prussia, i. 158. 

Rurik, first ruler of Russia, ii. 287; 
conquers and civilises Russia, ix. 126; 
his descendants, 127. 

Rushen Abbey, Isle of Man, foundation 
of, i. 72; Mirescoge Monastery and 
the abbey of, 75; besieged by Robert 
Bruce, King of Scots, 82. 

Russell, Francis, Earl of Bedford, iii. 
150, 155; and Cabot’s geographical 
tables, v. 123. 

Russell, John, Earl of Bedford, keeper 
of Privy Seal (1553), i. 318, 362. 

Russell, Sir John, and the war against 
the Saracens (1390), ii. 458. 

Russia, King Arthur and, i. 54; account 
of, by Richard Chancellor, 254-266, 
277-293; by Anthony Jenkinson, 416- 
418, 420f.; coins, weights, and mea- 
sures of, 294-299; commodities of, 
297f.; Commission of Merchants in, 
299-306; second voyage, 307-313; third 
voyage, 329; visit of first Ambassador 
to England, 356-364; justice by lots 
in, 406-408; Jenkinson’s journey to, ii. 
73, 157; privileges of English mer- 
chants, 49; products, 82; privileges of 
Muscovy Company, 85-95, 279; mis- 
understanding with a eae 140-143; 
description by Giles Fletcher, 287 f.; 
army, 305-311; soil and climate, 289, 
v. 185, vi. 21; conquests of, 311-314; 
country of Crim Tartars, 322; Per- 
mians, Samoyedes, and Lapps, subject 
to, 325, 326; journey to coast, by 
Sigismund ab  Herberstein, 327 f.; 
officers of Emperor, 334; dress in, 
336-338; unlicensed English merchants 
in, 344) eand (Sire Jonn iart.) 3555 
Octher’s description of coast, v. 97; 
English trade in, by Captain Carleill, 
vi. 81; John de Plano Carpini in, ix. 
22, 40; Tartars and, 16; converted to 
Christianity under Vladimir (988), 
127; tributary to Tartary, 128; freed 
from Tartary, 132. 

Russia, Emperors and Dukes of; Ivan 
Vasiliwich and Richard Chancellor, i. 
280; letters from, 293; presents to and 
from Queen Mary, 365; Queen Eliza- 
beth’s letter to, ii. 1; marriage of, 9; 
Anthony Jenkinson and, 27, 73; Queen 
Elizabeth’s present to, 84; and Mus- 
covy Company, 85, 95; and Moscow 
fire, 135; death of, 260, ix. 157; and 
Sir Jerome Bowes, ix. 140-157; claims 
Elizabeth’s help against enemies, ix. 
145, 147, 149, 154, 156; new Emperor 
(Feodor Ivanowich), his coronation, ii. 
269-277; English merchants in favour 
with, 340; and Sir Jerome Horsey, 
342; letter to Queen Elizabeth, 349-351, 
ix. 158; and Sir John Hart, ii. 355; 
and Dr. John Dee, ii. 360, 361; death 
of, 362; Emperor of (Boris Feodoro- 
wich), 363; Grand Duke of, at the 
Tartar Court, ix. 5; Andreas, Duke 
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of, put to death, 6; Duke Jaroslav, 
at Kaiuk’s court,.32; death, probably 
by poisoning, 36. 

Russians, characteristics of, i. 416; de- 
scription of, by George Turberville, ii. 
99-104; physical description of, 335- 
339; in Orna, ix. 16; ambassadors to 
Pope Innocent IV, 40; use of mare’s 
milk, 60, 69; dress of, 66; Sartach 
and, 74; Rubruquis and, 75. 

Russin; see Rushen Abbey. 

Rutter, Rafe, Russian translator, ii. 77; 
privileges withdrawn from, 93; death 
of his children, 135; English rebel, 
142; unfaithful servant of the Muscovy 
Company, 147; sent out of Russia, 156. 

Rutter, William, to Anthony Hickman 
(1562), iv. 133-136. 

Ruttier, or sailing directions, for West 
Indies, Terra Firma, and New Spain, 
vii. 224-245; second, from S. Lucar 
to New Spain, 246-271; for Brazil, x. 
316-324; to Magellan Straits, 325-330. 
uyz, Friar Augustin, voyage of, and 
his discovery of New Mexico (1581), 
X. 179-195; departure for unknown 
countries with eight soldiers, 180; 
murdered in Poala (1582), 187. 

Ryazan, province in Russia, ii. 287, 
289; ruins of, 333; source of Don in, 
i. 442; Jenkinson in, ii. 157. 


Rye, i. 87, 97, iv. 47, 259. 
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S. Axexio, Island, latitude of, x. 317. 

S. Alvise, Cape, discovered by Cartier, 
ix, 392. 

S. André, Rio de, in Guinea, iv. 98, 134. 

S. Andrea, rock near Dalmatia, iii. 13. 

S. Andrew, Ancon de, or Haven of, 
taken possession of by Captain Ulloa 
(1539), X. 206-207. 

S. Andrew Island, off Mexico, Thomas 
Cavendish at (1587), viii. 234, 272; 
latitude of, 257; anchorage at, 276. 

S. Anna, Os Baixos de, mentioned in 
Ruttier for Brazil, x. 316. 

S. Anna, Punta de, mentioned in Rut- 
tier, x. 330. 

S. Anthony, monastery of, in Brazil, 
and Feliciano Cieza (1597), x. 314. 

S. Anthony’s Port, discovered by Cartier 
(1534), ix. 377. 

S. Antonio, Cape, in Cuba, vi. 215, vii. 
38, x. 77; John White at, vi. 217; 
Drake at, vii. 102; the Content at, 
147; William King at, 155; Sir Amyas 
de Preston at, 183; Sir Thomas Bas- 
kerville off, 196, 198; English fleet’s 
reported flight round, 201; Sir Anthony 
Sherley and, 221; latitude, 230, 268; 
marks of, in Ruttiers, 230, 235, 254; 
course to New Spain from, 236; from 
Cape Corrientes to, 258; longitude to 
Nigrillos from, 271. 

S. Antonio, Cape Verde Island, William 
Towerson at (1577), iv. 127. 

S. Antonio, Os Baixos de, mentioned in 
Ruttier, x. 321. 
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S. Augustine, Cape of, i. 227, viii. 172; 
Captain Lancaster at (1595), vili. 30; 
Drake in sight of (1579), 99; latitude 
of, 258; mentioned in Ruttier, x. 317; 
description of, 317. 

S. Augustine, fort in Florida, sacked by 
Drake (1586), vi. 163; ordnance cap- 
tured at, by Drake, vii. 105, 109; 
Pedro Morales at, x. 133; Nicholas 
Burgoignon at, 134. 

S. Barbara, mines of, x. 180, 181. 

S. Bartholomew, valley of, vi. 267, x. 
180, 182, 194. 

S. Catalina Island, off Haiti, marks of 
described, vii. 250. 

S. Catelina, one of Leeward Islands, 
latitude of, vii. 270. 

S. Catharina Island, viii. 22; Spanish 
fleet at, 46, 187; situation of, 174; in 
Ruttier for Magellan Straits, x. 325. 

S. Christopher, Leeward Island, John 
White sights (1590), vi. 214; Drake at 
(1585), vii. 88; (1595), 186; Spanish 
possession, X. 44. 

S. Clement’s Monastery, Southam and 
Sparke at (1566), ii. 62. 

S. Cler, sentry of Fort Caroline (1565), 
x. 118. 

S. Cruz, in California, Ulloa at (1539), 
X. 198, 201, 202, 212. 

S. Cruz, in Flores Island, description of, 
iv. 357; Sir John Burrough at, v. 61; 
Toby survivors at, v. 77. 

S. Gruz, in Teneriffe, iv. 22, 28, 140; 
the Lion at (1552), 34; the May Flower 
at, 140; English merchants at, 141; 
Henry Roberts at, 275; Sir John Haw- 
kins at (1564), vii. 9g; Christopher 
Newport at*(1591), 148-149; Sir Thomas 
Baskerville at (1596), 199; Withring- 
ton at (1586), 134. 

S. Cruz Island (West Indies), John 

White at (1587), vi. 387; (1590), 213; 

Cacique’s sons run away from Eng- 

lish at, 215; Sir Robert Dudley at 

(1594), vii. 163; (1595), 169; latitude 

of, marks described, 226; from Mont- 

serrat to, marks of, 249; latitude of, 

268; longitude from, to Cape Roxo, 

270. 

- Domingo Island; see Hispaniola. 
Domingo, town, sacked by Drake 

(1586), vi. 163; English ship at, vii. 3; 

attacked and taken by Drake (1586), 

89; burnt and ransomed, 91; descrip- 

tion of inhabitants, 101; ordnance cap- 

tured at, by Drake, 109; harbour, 

227; from, 250; longitude from, to 

Ocoa, 270; death of Jeronimo de Ortal 

at, X. 301. 

S. Fé, in Cumana, Sir John Hawkins 
at (1565), vii. 21. 

S. Fé, town on River Plate (1587), viii. 
137, 176, 202. 

S. Francis, Cape, in Newfoundland, vi. 
14, 94; the Marigold at (1593), 96. 

S. Francis, city in Cartagena, vii. 113. 

S. Francisco, Cape, capture of the Caca- 
fuego by Drake at, viii. 184; latitude 
of, 257; from, to Cape Blanco, 266. 
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S. Francisco Island, cons iracy against 
Andrew Barker in (1576), vii. 71. 

S. Francisco River, viii. 172; in Ruttier 
for Brazil, 324. 

S. George Island (Azores); see S. Jorge. 

S. George’s Channel, Laudonniere in, 
X28. 

S. George’s Island, in Strait of Magel- 
lan, named by Sir Francis Drake 
(1578), viii. 96, 97. 

S. Georgius, in the Holy Land, ii. 451. 

S. German’s Bay, Puerto Rico, Gren- 
ville at, vi. 135; fertility of, 199; 
English ship in port of, vii. 4. 

S. Gregorio, Cape de, Indians of, x. 
329. 

S. Helena, in Florida, x. 133, 135; lati- 
tude, 134; governor of, vii. 106. 

S. Helena, Isle of, description of, iii. 
348; products of, iv. 254, viii. 252-253; 
Englishman found at, iv. 254, vil. 159; 
Portuguese ships at, v. 62; latitude, 
viii. 251, 258; Cavendish at (1588), 
251, 274; church in, 251; settled by 
Portuguese, 254; to Azores from, 270; 
anchorage, 276. 

S. Iago Island, Cape Verde, latitude, 
iv. 148, vii. 269, viii. 90; colonized by 
Alouis de Cadomosta (1455), vi. 75; 
Drake at (1585), vii. 82; description 
and products of, 84; Drake captures 
ordnance at, 109; voyage of Sir 
Anthony Sherley to (1596), 213-222; 
description of, viii. 51; Nuno da Silva 
at (1578), 75, 79; Drake at (1577), 90. 

S. Iago, town in Chili, or Mapocha, 
viii. 194; sacked by Drake (1578); 58; 
Valparaiso, port of, 181; description 
of, 196; bark from, taken by Caven- 
dish (1587), 222. 

S. Iago de Colima, Mexico, port of, viii. 
267; anchorage, 276; latitude, x. 257; 
Captain Ulloa at (1539), 197; Alar- 
chon at (1540), 257, 289; Gualle at 
(1584), 300; bay of, latitude, viii. 233; 
Cavendish at, 233, 272. 

S. Iago de Cuba, in Cuba Island, vi. 
271; taken by Christopher Carleill 
(1585), vii. 82; description of, 84; 
burnt by Drake (1585), 86; description 
taken by Drake, 215f.; mentioned in 
Ruttier, 229; longitude from, to Cape 
de Cruz, 270; latitude, viii. 257. 

S. lago de Leon, taken by Sir Amyas 
de Preston (1595), vii. 176f., 275, 293; 
on Caracas coast, 304. 

S. Iago de los Valles, John Chilton at 
(1572), vi. 275. f 

S. Ives, in Cornwall, iv. 275, v. 341; 
Sir Robert Dudley at, vii. 170; Drake 
sights, viii. 99. 

S. Izabella Island, discovered by 
Alvares de Mendanio, viii. 204. 

S. James River, discovered by Cartier 
(1534), iX- 377 ; 
S. Jerome, river, in Magellan Straits, 

Vili. 215. 

S. John de Anton, ship from, taken by 

Drake, and Drake’s letter concerning 


(1579), viii. 86. 
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S. John de Luz, vi. 41; Basques of, 97, 
110; and Christopher Carleill (1585), 
vii. 79. 

S. John de Ullua; see S. Juan d’Ulloa. 

Ss. Jobe, Cape, discovered by Cartier, 
ix. 380. 

S. John Harbour, taken in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s name, vi. 18; Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s fleet leaves, 25, 38; Gilbert’s 
arrival at (1590), 42. 

S. John Island, Newfoundland, dis- 
covered by John and Sebastian Cabot 
(1497), v. 85. 

S. John Island; see Puerto Rico. 

S. John’s Cape, Stephen Borough at 
(1556), i. 339, 340; latitude of, 341. 

S. John’s. Fort, in Florida, Drake’s 
landing at (1586), vii. 104-105. 

S. John’s Town, in Guinea, iv. 80. 

S. Jorge Island, iv. 362; George Fenner 
at (1567), iv. 152; English fleet at 
(1589), 369; Dutch ships at (1589), v. 
21; Spanish and Portuguese ships 
wrecked at (1591), 41; John White in 
sight of (1590), vi. 226; or Sayles 
Island, latitude of, vii. 240, 269. 

S. Juan de Puerto Rico; see Puerto 
Rico. 

S. Juan d’Ulloa, iv. 371; Sir John 
Hawkins at, vi. 136, vil. 56; with 
Drake, vi. 299, 341; port of Mexico, 
250; description by Robert Tomson, 
252; Roger Bodenham’s voyage to, 
263; description by Henry Hawks, 
279; John Chilton in, 265; Jesus, of 
Liibeck, in, 269; merchant port, 277; 
latitude, 279, 299, vii. 56, 268, 269; 
fight between English and Spaniards 
at, vi. 303; Panuco salt sent to, 311; 
Don Luys Suares sent to fight Eng- 
lish at, 36; Augustin de Villanueva 
at, 341; English prisoners leave, 349; 
latitude of harbour of, vii. 238; har- 
bour of, in Ruttier, 254; course to 
Roca Partida, and course to Spain, 
from, 259; longitude from, to the 
Tortugas, 271. A 

S. Julian, port (Patagonia), and gibbets 
set up by Magellan, viii. 54, 94; dis- 
covered by Magellan, 177; Drake at, 
execution of Doughty at, 181. 

S. Katherine’s haven and island, in 
Newfoundland, Cartier in, ix. 374; 
description, 376. 


S. Laurence, Gulf of, discovered by 
Jacques Cartier (1534), vi. 89, 92; 
voyage of the Grace to (1594), 97; 


discovered by Jacques Cartier (1535), 
1X. 373-447- 

S. Laurence Island; see Madagascar. 

S. Laurence, river in Canada, near New- 
foundland, vi. 19; voyage of the Eng- 
lish to, v. 336, ix. 396; fresh water 
in, 454. ; 

S. Laurence, river in Newfoundland, dis- 
covered by Richard Clarke (1583), vi. 
41; Charles Leigh at (1597), 109. 

S. Lucar, in Andalusia, the Jesus at 
(1584), ili. 140; Thomas Midnall at, 
iv. 22; Spanish West Indian fleet at 
(1589), v.- 26; Spanish fleet in (1592), 
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59; Robert Tomson and John Field’s 
departure from (1555), vi. 247; escape 
of Job Hortop from (1590), 353; 
Thomas Midnall and William Ballard 
at (1526), vii. 4; bar of, 241; letter to 
the commander of (1594), 351; letter to 
merchants of, 352. 

S. Lucas, El Cabo de, in California, 
viii. 235, x. 299; Thomas Cavendish 
at, viii. 273; port, anchorage at, 276. 

S. Lucia, Cape Verde; see S. Luzia. 

S. Lucia, West Indies, Laurence Keymis 
at (1596), vil. 383. 

S. Lunario Bay, discovered by Cartier 
(1534), ix. 384. 

S. Luzia, Cape Verde Island, latitude 
of, vii. 267; William Towerson at 
(1577), iv. 127. 

S. Magnus, Sound of, in Orkney Islands, 
Frobisher at, v. 200; abbey of, 201. 

S. Malo, i. 179, 180; ships from, cap- 
tured by English, iv. 355, 365; voyage 
to Western Planting by merchants of 
(c. 1581), vi. 67; ships from, at dis- 
covery of Ramea, 91; voyage of Bre- 
tons of, 97; ships in Halabolina Har- 
bour, 102; Charles Leigh and mer- 
chants from, 102; French fleet at, ix. 
368; Jacques Cartier leaves, 374; 
return to, 395, 438; Bishop of, and 
Cartier, 396; ships at, preparing for 
Cartier’s third voyage, 441. 

S. Maria, Cape, Brazil, near the River 
Plate, viii. 92; latitude, x. 325. 

S. Maria, Cape, Spain, William Har- 
borne at (1583), iii. 101; mentioned in 
Ruttier, vii. 241; longitude from, to 
Sal Medina, 271. 

S. Maria, Cape of (West Indies), Lau- 
donniere’s mutinous soldiers at (1564), 
<n 5: 

S. Maria Island, Azores, iv. 128; Eng- 

lish fleet at, 367; Earl of Cumberland 

at (1589), v. 24; latitude of, vii. 241, 

26 
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S. Maria Island, Chili, Thomas Caven- 
dish at (1587), viii. 206, 271; latitude 
of, 256, 263, 299; from, to Conception 
Bay, 265; anchorage at, 275; Desire’s 
intended course to (1592), 299. 

S. Maria Port, near S. Lucar, Spain, 
Miles Philips at (1580), vi. 335; 
Drake’s pilot taken at (1579), viii. 62. 

S. Marie, Captain, advice about Spanish 
ships in Florida, x. 114, 115. 

S. Marie, Cape, in Newfoundland, vi. 
98, 100, 111. 

S. Marta, Spanish West Indian Port, 
Sir John Hawkins at (1568), vi. 340; 
description of, and latitude, vii. 100, 
110; taken and burnt by Drake (1595), 
191; taken by Sir Anthony Sherley 
(1597), 218; sacked by Agira, 292; Rio 
Grande falls to the sea by, 297; de- 
scription of, viii. 161. 

S. Martha’s Islands, Canada, discovered 
by Jacques Cartier (1535), ix. 397. 

S. Martin, Mexico, x. 299; mines in, 
vi. 262; Spanish goods at, 280. 
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S. Martin Hills, latitude of, Pan de 
Minsapa in, vii. 238; described in 
second Ruttier, 255, 259. 

S. Martin’s Creek, discovered by Cartier 
(1534), ix. 385. 4 

ary’s Hospital of Jerusalem, Prussia 
conquered by Knights of, ix. 63. 

S. Michael of Culiacan; see Culiacan. 

S. Michael, one of Azores Islands, iv. 
128, 356; William Towerson at (1557), 
111; governor of, taken prisoner by 
English (1585), 279; Drake at (1587), 
281, 284; English fleet at, 363, 367; 
Spanish fleet damaged by storm near 
uae v. 10; Portuguese ship at 
(1590), 32; earthquake in (1591), 36; 
Spanish and Portuguese ships wrecked 
at, 41; Sir John Burrough at (1592), 
60; Earl of Cumberland’s fleet at 
(1594), 68; the Marigold at (1593), vi. 
96; John White in sight of (1590), 
226; latitude of, vii. 269; longitude 
from, to Cape S. Vincent, 271. 

S. Michael Monastery, on the Dvina, 
1121557, (O04 ohe 

S. Michael, Valley of, John Chilton in 
(1572), vi. 276. 

S. Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall, vi. 
209. 

S. Nicholas Abbey, in Russia, ii. 57, 63; 
Stephen Borough at, i. 368; Osep 
Napea at, 418; Anthony Jenkinson in 
(m561), ii. 9; (1566), 73; distance to, 
from certain places in Russia, 53-55; 
main port of Muscovy Company, 72, 
125; description of, 81, 166; Thomas 
Randolph at, 81, 85; discovery of, v. 
97; in the*Arctic Zone, 192. 

S. Nicholas Bay, i. 399, 411, 418; dis- 
covered by Chancellor, 274; English 
ships in, 332, 351, 357, 377, 380, 411, 
412, 418; Anthony Jenkinson at, ii. 9, 
73; William Borough at the discovery 
of, 169; discovered by the Edward 
Bonaventure, 265; Oliver at, 365; 
strong sea currents in, v. 244. 

S. Nicolo, Island, near Parenzo, iii. 36, 
ive 1272 

S. Paulo, Morro de, mentioned in Rut- 
tier, xs GIG. 

S. Pedro, Rio de, in Ruttier for Brazil, 


X. 325. 

St. Peter Islands; see S. Pierre. 

S. Peter and S. Paul, discovered by 
Ulloa (1539), x. 198. 

S. Peter and S. Paul River, marks of, 
Vii. 257. 

S. Peter’s Cape, discovered by Cartier 
(1534), ix. 382. 

S. Peter’s Strait, in Newfoundland, vi. 
93, 94; discovered by Cartier, ix. 392. 

S. Philip Island, Captain Ulloa at (1539), 
X. 214. 

S. Pierre and Miquelon, the Grace at, 
vi. 98, 100; Charles Leigh at (1597) 
109; the Bonaventure at, ix. 368. 

S. Salvador, in Mexico, on the South 
Sea, vi. 270. 

Si Sebastian, in Spain, iv. 330, vii. 79, 
226. 
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S. Sebastian Island, on the Brazil coast, 
vi. 261; Stephen Hare at (1581), viii. 
22, 24; fishing at (1579), 98; pinnace 
built by Cavendish at (1586), 210, 
271; latitude of, 256; soundings, 259; 
anchorage, 274; Thomas Cavendish at 
(1591), 289; mentioned in Ruttier, x. 


324. 

S. Servan’s Port, discovered by Cartier 
(1534), ix. 377. 

S. Stephen’s three isles, Ulloa at (1539), 
D247. 

S. Thomas, city of, on Coromandel 
coast, iii. 234; trade with Pegu, 251; 
verzini found in, 341; monsoon from 
Goa to, 346; ships bound for Malacca 
from, vii. 158. 

S. Thomas of India, Church of, voyage 
of Sighelm, Bishop of Sherborne, to, 
Au3 701. 4025 11l- 2285 

S. Thomas Island, near Ethiopia, v. 
126; climate of, 172, 177; discovered 
by Portuguese, vi. 75; William Tower- 
son at (1577), and description of, iv. 
126; ship from, escaped the Edward 
Bonaventure (1592), 251; negro trade 
of, vii. 139; intended voyage of Sir 
Anthony Sherley to (1596), 213. 

S. Thome; see S. Thomas. 

S. Vincent Island, Cape Verde, William 
Towerson at (1577), iv. 127. 

S. Vincent Island, in the West Indies, 
latitude of, vii. 267; tobacco in, Lau- 
rence Keyimis at (1596), 384. 

S. Vincent, port in Brazil, the Edward 
Cotton’s trade at, iv. 259; mines of, 
and latitude of, viii. 16; Spanish 
ships in (1582), 46; latitude of, 97; 
Edward Fenton bound for (1582), 
120; at (1583), 122; fight between Eng- 
lish and Spanish ships, 126; English 
and Spanish ships in, 188; John Whit- 
hall dwelling at (1586), 210; burnt 
by Cavendish, 290; bay of, vii. 73. 

S. Vincent, Cape, in Portugal, William 
Harborne at (1583), iii. 101; English 
fleet bound for, v. 181; English fleet 
at, 31, 59; the Toby at (1593), 733 
William King at (1592), vii. 154; Sir 
Robert Dudley sights, 165; marks and 
latitude of, 240, 241, 269; longitude 
from, to Cape S. Maria, 271. 

S. Vincent, harbour in Guinea, iv. 51. 

S. Vincent River, Brazil, Spanish fort 
on, viii. 173. 

S. Vincent River, in Guinea, William 
Towerson at (1555), iv. 71, 74. 

Saba Island, Drake at (1595), vii. 186; 
marks of, in second Ruttier, 248. 

Sacaio, in Japan, iv. 207. 3 

Sacatecas, Augustin Boacio taken pri- 
soner at (1557), vi. 254; mines in, 262, 
275; Spanish goods brought to, 280. 

Sacre, Cape, Sir Francis Drake at 
(1587), iv. 281, 284. ye 

Sagitta, city of, besieged by Christians 
(1107), ii. 414-416. ; 

Saguenay, in New France, v. 103; king- 
dom of, near Honguedo, ix. 373, 396, 
399; red copper found in, 399, 419; 
gold and silver in, 418; riches of, 
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432, 449; map of, 447; entrance of, 
453; Roberval’s voyage to, 456-460, 460. 
Saima, or Sayma, vii. 167; Morequito’s 
flight through, 302; plains of, 320. 
Sal, Ilha do, Cape Verde Island, Andrew 
Barker at (1576), vii. 69; latitude of, 
269; Raleigh at, viii. 2. 
Sal Medina, in Ruttier, vii. 233; longi- 
tude to Cape Cantin from, 270. 
Saladin, Sultan of the Saracens (1191), 
ii 431, 4375 and) Richard) 1,%432% 
beaten at Assur, 433; destroys Ascalon, 
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Salamanca, Gabriel de, ambassador to 
England (1527), iii. 1. 

Salasalma Island, on Lake Onega, ii. 
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Salimbria, Richard Wrag at (1594), iv. 
12. 

Salina, town in Cyprus, iii.; John Locke 
at (1553), iii. 26; Laurence Aldersey 
at (1581), 81. 

Salinacani River; see Somme, in Florida. 

Salini; see Salina. 

Salisbury, William Longespee, Earl of, 
his voyage to Syria (1240), ii. 442; to 
Asia (sse8); 443; Saracen merchants 
and, 444; Earl of Artois and, 445, 
446; death of (1249), 447. 

Salobert, Mace, captain (1535), ix. 396; 
up St. Lawrence River, 413; returns 
to France with letters for King, 443. 

Salvador, Bahia de, Thomas Cavendish 
at (1591), viii. 289, 296. 

Salvage Cove, Magellan Straits, the 
Desire at (1592), viii. a 

Salvages, the, Solitary Island, near 
Madeira, iv. 32; latitude, vii. 267; 
Laudonniere at (1564), x. 41. 

Samar, river, see Samara. 

Samara, river, i. 442. 

Samarkand, King of, besieges Bokhara, 
i. 460. 

Samboses, the, people near Sierra Leone 
(1564), vii. 14. 

Sambula Island, Sir John Hawkins’ 
raids on negroes from (1564), vii. 13. 
Samma, or Samva, city in Guinea, iv. 

SEN : 

Sammaterra, gold trade in (1555), iv. 54. 

Samoeds; see Samoyedes. 

Samos, English merchants in (1580), iii. 
60; Richard Wrag at (1594), iv. 13. 
Samoyeda, Anthony Jenkinson in, ii. 
157; William Borough at the dis- 
covery of (1556), 169; cannibalism in, 
325; Oliver in, 365; Arthur Pet and 

the coast of, 206 f. 

Samoyedes, Samoeds, or Samogetae, v. 
270, ix. 17, 28; and fur trade in 
Russia, i. 298; and Stephen Borough 
(1556), i. 343, 347; description of, by 
Richard Johnson, 352f.; Russian con- 
quests among, 416; description of, by 
Feodor Towtigin, 467; Giles Fletcher 
on, ii. 325. 

Sampson, Captain John, in Spain, iv. 
318; at the Groyne, 322; field corporal 
in Drake’s expedition, vii. 77; sent 
to governor of Bayona by Drake, 80; 
at taking of S. Iago, 83; and Portu- 
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guese messenger, 85; wounded at 
Cartagena, 96; at attack on S. John’s 
Fort, 104. . 

Sancius, Michael, pilot in the South Sea, 
taken by Thomas Cavendish (1587), 
Vilipn 23150233 

Sanders, Blase, assistant to Muscovy 
Company, i. 321, 367, 406. 

Sanders, Thomas, account of voyage to 
Tripolis and captivity (1583), iii. 139- 
155. 

Sanderson, William, i. 12; letter from 
Henry Lane (1554), ii. 264-269; and 
the voyage of discovery of the North- 
West Passage (1583), v. 281; John 
Davys’ letters to, 304, 316; greatest 
owner in Davys’ fleet, 334; the globe, 
published by, 336 

Sandwich, Edward the Confessor and, 
i. 83ff.; ships, 86f., 97; Edward III’s 
fleet off (1359), 99; Prussian ship 
masters prisoners in, ix. 108. 

Santianum Island, near Canton, iv. 208. 

Santisso, Terneis de, Marquess of Ser- 
alba and (1589), iv. 327. 

Santos, Brazil, iv. 259; John Whithall 
at, viii. 15; Stephen Hare at, 22, 24; 
distance to Peru from, 25; Edward 
Fenton sends present to governor of, 
123; latitude, 256; taken by Thomas 
Cavendish, etc., 289, 295; on S. Vin- 
cent River, 173. 

Santwat, Isle of Man, battle of, i. 71. 

Saona Island, John White at (1590), vi. 
215; Christopher Newport at, vii. 149; 
William King at, 154; described by 

' Ruttier, 227; marks of, in Ruttier, 
25c; latitude, 268; longitude to. S. 
Domingo from, 270. 

Sapies, La Formio, Island of the, Haw- 
kins at (1564), vii. 13; conquered b 
Samboses, description of, and laws of, 
14-16, 

Sapotecas, province in Mexico, vi. 268. 

Saracens, captive, beheaded by Richard 
I (1191), ii. 432; fight between Chris- 
tians and, at Mansor (1249), 447; 
Genoese war against (1390), 457; in 
China, iv. 231; Bathy and, ix. 16; 
refuse baptism, 61; Sartach and, 74; 
and country of Ormuz, 287; despoil 
Lyon, King of Armenia, of his king- 
dom (1386), 315, 317. 

Saramet, Sultan of Kait, and Anthony 
Jenkinson, i. 451. 

Sardinia, in Thorne’s map, i. 222; Roger 
Bodenham in sight of (1551), iii. 8; 
Spanish possession, 106. 

Sarmiento, Don Juan, governor of Mar- 
garita, vii. 292; and de Berreo, 300. 

Sarmiento, Pedro, governor of Straits 
of Magellan, prisoner of English 
(1586), iv. 279, viii. 45; building of 
forts, 187; pursues Drake, 186; builds 
town in Straits of Magellan, 190; 
seeks for. help, 191; taken by 
Raleigh’s barks, 192; lieutenant of 
Alvares de Mendanio, 204. 

Sarracoll, John, ‘‘ Voyage of the Earl of 
Cumberland ” (1586-7), written by, 
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viii. 132-153; called in council by 
Withrington, 140. 

Sarrope, Island, fertility of, x. 82. 

Sartach, ix. 42, 43, 44, 57; Rubruquis’ 
letter to, 60; arrival of Rubruquis at 
court of, 66; magnificence of, 67; re- 
ception of Rubruquis in vestments by, 
68; sends Rubruquis to Bathy, 70 f.; 
the Christians and, 72, 74. 

Saseno Island, John Locke at (1553), iti. 
35- 

Satagan, on the Ganges, iii. 236, 237, 
238; Ralph Fitch in (c¢. 1583), 290, 296. 

Satourioua, King of the River May, and 
Laudonniere (1564), x. 44, 61, 63, 83; 
family of, 46; enemy of King of 
Thimagoa, 50; vassals of, 57; enmity 
against King of Utina, 94; presents 
to Captain Gourgues, 124; complains 
of Spaniards, 125. 

Sava, on the Nile, iv. 39- 

Savile, Henry, captain of the Adventure, 
vii. 195; confutes Spanish lies about 
Drake (1596), 199-202. 

Savin, Andrew, Russian ambassador to 
England (1568), ii. 85, 141; and the 
privileges, 85; and Queen Elizabeth, 
I 


47- 

Savona Island, surrounded by flats, iv. 
256. 

Sayas, Alonzo de, prisoner in England 
(i588), ii. 383, 398. 

Sayma; see Saima. 

Scacati, Bathy’s kinsman, ix. 58, 62. 

Scarborough, ships from, in Edward 
III’s fleet, i. 98; trade with Iceland, 


194. 

Schalholt, Bishops of, in Iceland, ix. 
212-218; cathedral of, 220; bishopric 
of, in Iceland, 168, 172. 

Scilly, Isle of, iv. 95, 305, vi. 91; Fro- 
bisher near (1578), v, 164; at, 227; 
John Davys at, 282, 310, 319; Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert’s fleet at, vi. 10; 
William Coxe and Andrew Browne at, 
vii. 72; Captain Barker, 224; Luke 
Warde at, viii. 131. 

Sclavonia; see Dalmatia. 

Scolmus, a Dane, and the North-West 
Passage, v. 110, 117. 

Scorpe Sound, Arthur Pet in the (1580), 
ii. 243. 

Scotland, products of, i. 181; climate of, 
v. 186; heat of, 188; fish trade with 
Frisland, ix. 342. 

Scrickfin; see Lapland. 

Scythian Cape, in Ortelius’ map, v. 121; 
Ocean, i. 277; fishing and whale- 
fishing in, ii. 214, 215; Anthony Jen- 
kinson’s- remarks on, v. 101; strong 
sea currents in, 245. 

Scythians, discovery of America and 
the, v. 98; conquered and converted 
by Constantine, vi. 57; Wandering 
(Scythe Nomades) or Tartars, ii. 322. 

Seales Island; see Lobos Island. 

Secotan, or Sequotan, in Wingandacoa, 
vi. 129; Sir Richard Grenville at 
(1585), 137; south possession of Eng- 
lish in Virginia, 141; people of, 202. 
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Sedenno, Antonio, attempts to discover 
Guiana (1536), X. 302. 

Segar, John, of Bury in Suffolk, left on 
St. Helena Island (1593), iv. 254, vii. 
159. 

Seine, river in Florida, discovered by 
Ribault (1562), x. 18; Laudonniere at, 
50; Captain Gourgues lands at mouth 
of, 124. 

Sellyzure, Anthony Jenkinson’s diffi- 
culties in, i. 446; his arrival at, 448; 
products of, 449; his return from, 460. 

Selucax, Southam and Sparke at (1566), 


ji. 62. 

Senegal, Ethiopians in, iv. 37; River, or 
Nigritis, 58; privileges to English 
traders (1588), 285, 286; Richard 
Rainolds’ voyage to, v. 44; products, 
44; French traders in, 45; Ganigoga, 
trader in, 51; discovered by Alouis de 
Cadomosta (1455), vi. 75; Company, 
privileges granted to, iv. 285-291; 
limited to ten years, 288; free from 
customs, 290. 

Sepulchre, yoy: at Jerusalem, descrip- 
tion of, by Laurence Aldersey (1581), 
iii. 79-80. 

Sequanus, Joannes Metellus, ii. 369. 

Serachick, subject to Murse Smille, i. 
445; products of, 449; Urgenj to, fif- 
teen days’ journey, 464, 465. 

Seralba, Marquess of, and Juan de Vera 
(1589), iv. 319; and defence of Puente 
de Burgos, 324, 327, 353- 

Sergius-and-the-Trinity Monastery, ii. 
275. 

Serica, ii. 224. 

Serifo, King of Mecca, iii. 185, 186, 187. 

Serpa, Pedro Hernandez de, attempts to 
discover Guiana, vii. 293, x. 301; and 
the Wikiri, vii. 321. 

Serpeto, Castle of, Laurence Aldersey 
near the (1586), iii. 355. 

Serponowtzi, trade of the, ii. 330. 

Serrepore, kingdom of, description, iii. 
298. 

Serringe, Ralph Fitch at (c. 1583), iii. 
288. 

Servidore, King of, called King of 
Bread, iii. 289. 

Sesto; see Sestos. 

Sestos, river in Guinea, iv. 41; latitude, 
50; William Towerson’s expedition on, 
66, 70, 96; French ship in, 100; Eng- 
lish merchants at, 134, 136; Richard 
of Arundel athwart, 292; William 
Hawkins at (1530-32), viii. 14. 

Setubal, in Portugal, iv. 334; Spanish 
ship lost at, v. 27; English prisoners 


at, 5 

Seville. in Spain, Robert Thorne at, i. 
212; galleon of, disabled (1588), ii. 
383; John Betancourt leaves (1417), 
450; Three Half Moons at, iii. 38; 
Reuben of Bracamont leaves (1417), 
iv. 20; flyboats of, in Terceira, v. 29; 
Robert Tomson and John Field at, vi. 
246; Roger Bodenham at, 263; Miles 
Philips at, 334; English prisoners at 
Contratation House at (1570), 351; 
people of, and defence of Spain (1585), 
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vii. 76; merchants’ fleet for discovery 
of Moluccas from (1527), viii. 44. 

Sevsemski Headland, in Russia. ii. 58. 

Seymour, Lord Henry, and the lesser 
ships of the English fleet (1588), ii. 
378; and Admiral Lonck, 379; and 
Lord Charles Howard, 388; and the 
Spanish ships in flight, 395. 

Seynam Island, or Zeman, Willoughby’s 
fleet at (1553), i. 250; Jenkinson’s fleet 
at, 410. 

Shabran, Anthony Jenkinson in (1562), 
ii. 13, 18. 

Shalcans, Tartar tribe, ii. 322, 323. 

Shalkan, Andrew, Russian chancellor 
(1583), ii. 253, 257, ix. 144; beaten by 
the Emperor, il. 259; Sir Jerome 
Bowes sent to prison by, 260, ix. 157; 
and English merchants, ii. 264. 

Shalkan, Vasili, counsellor of Emperor 
of Russia (1584), ii. 274; English mer- 
chants and, 358, 359. 

Shalkaules country, ii. 192. 

Shalli, Murzey, son of the King of Shir- 
van (1562), ii. 19, 22, 23, 36. 

Shals, William, John Newbery’s letter 
to, from Ormuz (1583), iii. 275, 276. 

Shamaky; see Shemakha. 

Shamma, a town in Guinea, William 
Towerson at (1557), iv. Yor, 109; 
(1877), 124, 125; George the Negro at, 
106. 


Shasko, ii. 137. 

Shawgro, in Guinea, iv. 50. 

Sheba, Queen of, iv. 39, 59. 

Shelepin, Vasili Feodorowich, secretary 
of Astrakhan (1579), ii. 175, 178. 

Shemakha, or Zamachi, in Shirvan or 
Media, trade of, i. 462; Anthony Jen- 
kinson at (1562), ii. 14, 16, 24f.; one 
of chief cities of Persia, 26; Thomas 
Alcock in (1563), 30; Richard Johnson 
at (1565), 35; one month’s travel to 
Aleppo, 44; sixteen days’ journey to 
Kazvin, 45; English trade in (1567), 
75; Arthur Edwards at (1568), 108; 
Christopher Faucet and _ Richard 
Pringle at, 109; Thomas Banister at, 
120; Geoffrey Ducket at, 122; descrip- 
tion of (1574), 126; mutiny in, 129; 
tar in, 132; conquered by the Turks 
(1580), 181; Robert Golding’s expedi- 
tion to and from, 186, 187; siege of, 
190; market for raw silk in, 323. 

Sheppey, seat of justice for the Five 
Ports, i. 84, 85, 94. 

Sherborne, Sighelm, Bishop of (883); see 
Sighelm. 

Sherley, Sir Anthony, voyage to S. Iago, 
etc. (1596), vii. 213-222; S. Iago town 
taken by, 216; leaves for the Bay of 
Honduras (1597), 222. 

Shingleton, Thomas, passport granted to, 
by King of Algiers (1583), iii. 120. 
Shirvan, ii. 14; invaded by Turks, 181; 

by Tartars and Crims (1577), 189. 

Shoreham, ships from, in Edward III’s 
fleet, i. 97. 

Shotland, Willoughby’s flect off, i. 249 f. 

Shyawe, in Guinea, iv. 50. 
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Siam, or Sion, iv. 188; verzino trade in, 
iii. 233; description of, King of Pegu 
in, 234; war between Pegu and, 302; 
benzoin found in, 314; Belzuinum Man- 
dolalo found in, 342; Tenasserim, in 
the kingdom of, iv. 253. 

Siberia, city, ii. 208, 314; conquest of 
(1584), 275, 313; best martens found 
in, 293; Oliver in (1581), 364. 

Sibiburo, ships of, in S. Pedro harbour, 
vi. 98; in Halabolina harbour (1597), 
102; ships of, and the Hopewell, 106. 

Sibut River, in Russia, ii. 330. 

Sicily, ii. 422, 448, ix. 172; in Thorne’s 
map, i. 222; English trade in, ii. 2; 
Roger Bodenham’s voyage to (1550), 8, 


50; William Harborne near (1583), 
106; galleys from, leagued against 
English ships (1583), 118; John 


Evesham near (1587), 350; division of 
English fleet near (1586), 360; galleys 
of, in pay of Spain, 362; and Calabria, 


Vv. 94- 
Sidmouth, ships from, in Edward’s fleet, 


i. 96. 

Sidney, Colonel, his regiment at taking 
of Puente de Burgos (1589), iv. 324; 
march of, to Lisbon, 329, 332; returns 
to England, 340. 

Sidon, Richard Wrag and (1594), descrip- 
tion of, iv. 13. 

Sierra Leone, William Towerson at, iv. 
96, 110; trade between Mina and, 129; 
Sir John Hawkins at, 139, vi. 337, 
vii. 5, 19; discovered by Alouis de 
Cadomosta (1455), vi. 75; Job Hortop 
at, vi. 338; Drake at, viii. 74; Edward 
Fenton at, 108, 111; Robert Withring- 
ton at, 134; Cavendish at, 207, 209, 
271; anchorage, 274; Cape, latitude of, 
256; soundings, 258; River, Thomas 
Gregory privileged to trade on (1592), 
Vv. 54. 

Sierra Leone River, Thomas Gregory 
privileged to traffic on the (1592), v. 


54- 

Sierva, Diego, proposed governor of 
Brazil (1597), x. 313. 

Sighelm, Bishop AY Sherborne (883), 
Indian voyage of, i. 37, ii. 402, ix. 280. 

Sigismund, Emperor, i. 175, 195. 

Sigismund II, King of Poland, ii. 79, 
108; letter to Queen Elizabeth, ix. 
138-140. 

Sigvardus, ninth Bishop of Schalholt, in 
Iceland (1239), ix. 213. 

Silesia, invaded by Tartars, ix. 
Boleslav, Duke of, 22. 
Silva, Don Pedro de, Portuguese, his 
attempt to discover Guiana, vii. 293. 
Silva, Nuno da, Portuguese pilot, voyage 
of (1577-1579), viii. 75-86; taken pri- 
soner by Drake, 75; sails with, 75-86; 
released at Aguatulco (1579), 86. 

Silva, Vasquez da, prisoner in England 
(1588), i. 383, 398. 

Silvester, Daniel, Anthony Jenkinson’s 
interpreter (1571), ii. 136, 154, 155. 
Simkinson, Thomas, of Hull, bearer of 
Thomas Garland’s letter to John Dee 

(1586), ii. 360-362. 


129; 
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Simon de Sanct-Quentin, Friar, relation 
of his voyage among Tartars, ix. 1. 
Sinan Pasha, war in Hungary, iv. 3; 
general of Turkish army in Hungary, 

10; letter to Queen Elizabeth, ix. 335. 
Singonina, Island of, Laurence Aldersey 
at (1586), iii. 356. 
Sinnergan, Isacan, 
description of, 298. 
Sintra, Peter, discoveries of (1497-1510), 
vi. 75. 
Sio; see Chios. 
Sion; see Siam. 
Sittia, in Candia, 
(1593),_iv. 2. 
Sixtus V, Pope, and the Armada (1588), 
ii. 376, 377- ‘ a. 
Skafcayl, or Connyk, in Persia, ii. 12. 
Skegs, Richard, in the Jesus (1583), iii. 
139; gives life for Andrew Dier, 146, 
8 


King of, iii. 298; 


Richard Wrag at 


158. 

Skicoak City, in Virginia, vi. 129. 

Skiko, son of Menatonon, prisoner of 
Ralph Lane (1585), vi. 148, 153; ally 
of Lane, 157. 

Skites beare nesse, Arthur Pet at (1580), 


Hie 227. 

Slafsky, Mesthis, and Feodor Ivanowich, 
ii. 269. 

Slawkow, lead mines in, iii. 164. 

Sloboday, Southam and Sparke at (1566), 


ii. 60. 
Sloure Sound, Arthur Pet in the (1580), 


ii. 243. 

Sluys, 1. 176; battle of, 199; Matthew 
Gourney at, ii. 457; King of France 
at (1386), ix. 316; King of Armenia 
at, 318. " 


.Smille, Murse, of Nagaya, Tartar prince, 


i. 442, 445. 

Smith, Edward, and mutiny on board 
the Desire (1592), viii. 294, 295; dis- 
tress of, at Port Desire, 297; sent on 
Penguin Island (1592), 305; killed by 
wiid men, 307. 

Smith, Hugh, account of Arthur Pet’s 
and Charles Jackman’s discoveries by 
(1580), ii. 227-244. 

Smith, James, persecuted for his faith 
in Tripolis (1584), iii. 150, 153, 154. 

Smith, John, leaves Astrakhan (1581), 
ii. 198, 227-244. 

Smith, Thomas, Russian licence granted 
to (1569), ii. 86; (1586), 279. 

Smith, Thomas, of the Levant Com- 
pany (1581), ili. 64-72. 

Smolensk, province of Russia, ii. 288; 
fertility of, 289; and war with Poland, 
296; conquest of, 312. 

Smolensk City, i. 395, ii. 298; from 
Moscow to, ii. 53; taken by Russia, 
79, 312; garrison of, 270, 300; con- 
quest of, by Emperor Basil (1514), ix. 
132, 

Smolensko; see Smolensk. 

Smyrna, Richard Wrag at (1594), iv. 13. 

Soconusco, John Chilton in (1570), vi. 
269; rains in, 272; cacao in, 284. 

Sodom, in Russia, ii. 174. 

Sogisney, Island of, Southam and 
Sparke at (1566), ii. 58. 
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Sokotra, iv. 239, 248; aloe secutrina 
found in, iii. 342; monsoon from, for 
Ormuz, 344; Portuguese possession, 
vi. 232. 

Solofky monastery and the monks (1566), 


ii. 59. 

Solyman, Sultan, the Magnificent, em- 
bassy from Don Ferdinando to Henry 
VIII against (1527), iii. 1; his safe 
conduct to Anthony Jenkinson, iii. 
36-38, ix. 321-323; and the brass pillars 
of Mosque of Mecca, 187; contem- 
porary of Charles V, iv. 11; his ex- 
pedition to Syria (1553), ix. 318; 
description of, 320. 

Somaridune, Castle, in county of Lind- 
sey, li. 456. 

Sombrero Channel, at Sumatra Island, 
iii. 230. 

Some, in Russia, ii. 
64; salt from, 65. 

Somme, river in Florida, discovered b 
Ribault (1562), x. 19; Paracoussy of, 
and Laudonniere, 50; food found near, 
102; rendezvous of Captain Gourgues 
and Indians, 126. 

Sommers, Captain George, voyage to 
West Indies (1595), vil. 172-183; at 
taking of S. lago, 178; and the 
Spanish ships, 181. 

Sonda Island, near Java, iii. 232. 

Sondiva Island, in India, iii. 259; Ralph 
Fitch near (c. 1583), 298. 

Sonnings, Romane, in the Jesus (1583), 
iii. 139; and Miles Dickenson, 140; 
and King of Tripolis, 141; condemned 
to death by King, 145f.; ill-behaviour 
of, 158. 

Sonsonate, in Guatemala, John Chilton 
in (1568), vi. 268, 269; (1570), 276; 
distance from, to South Sea, vii. 221; 
ships from (1587), viil. 231; bay, from, 
to Aguatulco, 267. 

Sophet Keri Alli, King of the Crim 
Tartars (1584), ii. 276. 

Sophronius, patriarch of Jerusalem 
(1064), ii. 407. 

Soria, Hernando de, and Job Hortop 
(1570), vi. 353- 

Soroka, on the Owiga, ii. 59, 61, 64. 

Sossa River, ii. 330. 

Sousa, Don Francisco de, governor of 
Brazil (1596), x. 309; and Feliciano 
Cieza,, 312. 

Southam, Thomas, discovery by (1566), 
ii. 57-65; joint witness of Russian pri- 
vileges (1567), 77; and the council 
(1569), 94; death of, in the Moscow 
fire (1571), 135. 

Southampton, i. 97, iv. 137; King John 
and Bailiff of, 109; George Fenner at, 
155; Sir Robert Dudley leaves, vii. 
165; ships of, on long voyages, vii. 
174, 182; Sir Anthony Sherley leaves, 
213; voyages to Brazil by merchants 
of, viii. 15. 

South Sea; see Pacific Ocean. 

Southwell, Sir Robert, captain of the 
Elizabeth Jonas (1588), ii. 387; in 
Cadiz expedition, ix. 258, 261. 


x 


61, 62; Lapina to, 


Souza, Martin Alonso de, viii. 171; 
country belonging to, 174. 

Spain, i. 98, ii. 157, 418, iv. 241, x. 73; 
and Edward I’s great charter, 113; 
products, 176; discovery of West Indies 
by, 214; trade and navigation of, 217; 
Thorne’s map of, 221; Cuba and 
Dominica discovered by (1492), 224; 
contention with Portugal, 225-230; 
trade with Hanse towns, iii. 369; Gran 
Canaria, Teneriffe, and Palma subject 
to, iv. 28; discourse on voyage to, by 
Colonel Anthony Wingfield, 307-354; 
war with, advised, 345-354; wealth of, 
351; religious tyranny of, Vv. 13; and 
French Leaguers against King of 
Navarre, 32; unsuccessful in Florida 
against England, vi. 3; conquests of, 
72; English trade with, by Captain 
Carleill, 83; climate of, 194; Robert 
Tomson sent to, 255; John Chilton in, 
264; soldiers sent to West Indies from, 
333; Miles Philips in, 334; prepared 
to oppose Drake, vii. 75; to oppose 
Don Antonio, 76; course from Havana, 
239, 261; from Bahama Channel, 241, 
a62; from S. Juan d’Ulloa, 259. 

Spain, Kings of, Philip II, King of, and 
John Foxe, ili. 50; and English trade 
in Levant, 359; and English ambas- 
sador in Morocco, 158; commission of, 
concerning English ships, iv. 266; and 
England, 347; tribute of Indies to, vi. 
277; part owner of Atoyaque and 
Xicaian towns, 357; letter from John 
de Trexeda to, vii. 129; displeasure 
of, with Pedro Sarmiento, viii. 191. 

Spain, New, in America, latitude, vi. 
234; fleet of, v. 14, 29, 42; papal bulls 
for, 56; Anthony Mendoza, viceroy of, 
101; voyage of Robert Tomson to 
(1555), vi. 246-263; Roger Bodenham 
in, 263; discourse of John Chilton on, 
264-279; Henry Hawks’ account of pro- 
ducts of, 279-296; adventures of Job 
Hortop in, 336-354; voyage of Sir John 
Hawkins to (1564), vii. 6; trade with 
China, 134; effect on trade of 
Armada’s defeat, 135; sale of quick- 
silver by King of Spain in, 136; and 
letter of Bishop of Mechuacan, 136; 
distress, and King of Spain’s lack of 
money, 140; course from S. Antonio 
Cape to, 236-238; in second Ruttier, 
254; NRuttier for, 224-245; from S. 
Domingo to, 251; soundings near, viii. 
261; discovered by Christopher Colum- 
bus, ix. 355; Don Antonio de Men- 
doza, governor of, x. 136; Conde of 
Corunna, viceroy of, 180; return of 
Captain Ulloa to, 257. 

Spaniards, delivered from Turks by 
English (1581), ii. 192; in Armada 
(1588), 376; unfair dealings of, iii. 12; 
fight with English merchants, iv. 34; 
aboard the Primrose, 264; their fishing 
in Newfoundland, v. 344; and Sir 
Richard Grenville, vi. 134; Sir John 
Hawkins at S. Juan d’Ulloa and, 136; 
at Essequibo River, viii. 11; prisoners 
of Indians of Florida freed by Lau- 
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donniere, x. 81; landing in Florida 
of, 113, 133; Fort Caroline entered 
by, 119; treatment of Indians, 125; 
attack of Captain Gourgues on, 126f., 
130; at Cevola, 280. 

Sparke, John, assistant to Muscovy 
Company, i. 321; discovery by (1566), 
ii. 57-65; Russian licence granted to 
(1569), 86; his voyage into Persia 
(1568), 108; at Kazvin, 109. 

Sparke, John, the younger, writes Haw- 
kins’ second voyage to Indies (1564), 


vii. 6-52. 
Sparrow, Francis, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, vii. 326, 337; prisoner of 


Santiago, 370. 


Spicer, Edward, in John White’s fleet 
(1587), vi. 201; at Cape Tiburon 
(1590), 216; at Roanoke Island, 219f.; 


death of, 220, 221. 

Spinosa, companion of Vasquez de 
Coronado, death of (1540), x. 164; sol- 
dier of Ulloa (1539), 223; lands on 
Island of Cedars, 241. 

Spirito Santo, Baia do, in Brazil, Eng- 
lish ships at, viii. 46; friars at, 116; 
Ruttier for, x. 322; latitude, 323. 

Spirito Santo, Cabo del, on Luzon in 
Philippines, viii. 239; latitude, 257; 
from, to Straits of Philippines, 268; 
Cavendish at, 273. 

Spisemsky, or Phisemsky, Feodor An- 
drewich, Russian envoy to Queen 
Elizabeth (1583), ii. 249, 252, ix. 141. 

Sprat, Cape; see Espartel. 

Stadacona, dwelling-place of Donnacona, 
ix. 404, 431; Cartier at, 405, 413; 
description of, 424; pestilence in, 426. 

Staden, Henry Austell at (1585), iii. 160. 

Stafford, Captain Edward, in Virginia 
(1585), vi. 138; sent to Croatan Island, 
156, 202; and the unknown fleet, 159; 
at S. Cruz, 198; at Virginia, 200, 204. 

Stalame, King, in Florida, and Captain 
Albert, x. 30, 3%. 

Stanley, Sir William, leader of English 
soldiers (1588), ii. 376, 389. 

Staper, Richard, information on Turkish 
trade, i. 11; and Levant trade, iii. 50, 
371; privileges granted to, by Queen 
Elizabeth, 64; of company for Levant 
trade, 65-72, 372, 374; and the Grand 
Master of Malta, 83; and the Jesus, 
139; and the accounts of the bark 
Rainolds, 273; and Ralph  Fitch’s 
voyage to India, 282; member of Bar- 
bary Company, 268f.; Robert Flicke’s 
report to, v. 16; owner of the Toby, 
73; John Whithall’s letter to, viii. 15- 


19. 

Stephen Bathory, King of Poland (1580), 
ii. 79. 

Stettin, in 


Pomerania, Sir Jerome 
Horsey at (1584), ii. 277; William 
Harborne at, iii. 369; hulk with 


Spanish goods captured by the Eng- 
lish, 340. 

Stevens, Father Thomas, of S. Paul’s 
College in Goa (1583), iii. 278, 280; 
and Ralph Fitch’s sureties, 287; and 
John Newbery, 326. 
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Stevens, Thomas, letter of, i. 44; Richard 
Hakluyt and a letter of (1583), iii. 
271; letter from Goa (1579), iv. 233- 
247. 

Storie, James, painter, enters St. Paul’s 
College, in Goa (1583), iii. 278, 282, 
318; leaves the college, 321; dis- 
coveries of, 373. At 

Story, John, condemned by Inquisition 
in Mexico (1575), vi. 322; sent to the 
White Friars (1575), 324; marries a 
negro woman, 325. 

Strelitz, Henry Austell in (1585), iii. 165. 

Strivalia Island, Laurence Aldersey at 
(1586), ili. 354. 

Strongbow, Richard, Earl of Chepstow, 
conquest of Leinster by, vi. 71; of 
Ireland by, 231. 

Stropene, Michael, and John Newbery’s 
imprisonment at Ormuz (1583), iii. 276, 
277, 279- “ 

Strotbeker, Stertebeker, and the English 
ships, i. 151, 154, 155, 156. 

Stukeley, Thomas, voyage to Barbary 
(1578), iv. 163. 

Stzuchogora River, ii. 329. 

Suares, Francis, letter to his brother 
Diego concerning rich trade between 
Brazil and Peru (1596), x. 305-309. 

Suchana; see Sukhona. 

Suchetepec province, John 
(1570), vi. 269. 

Suchistlahuaca, town in New Spain, vi. 
3553 356, 359- 35 
uckel Counse, King of Couche, ili. 295. 

Suetia; see Sweden. 

Sughano River; see Sukhona. 

Sukhona, river in Russia, ii. 173; source 
of, near Vologda, i. 412; tributary of 
the Dvina, ii. 292, 328. 

Sumatra, Island, iii. 230; iv. 249, 252; 
description of, iii, 231; cotton cloth 
from Sinnergan in, 296; spices in, 309; 
heat of, v. 177; Portuguese at, vi. 76; 
Nicobar Islands near, vii. 158; king- 
dom of, ix. 291. 

Sumerled, King of Argyll, i. 72, 73; 
death of, 74. 

Sussex, Island, Countess of, discovered 
by Captain Frobisher (1578), v. 161; 
meeting on, 162. 

Swansea, ships from, in Edward III’s 
fleet, i. 97; Laudonniere at (1565), x. 
122. 


Chilton in 


Swanus; see Sweyn. 

Sweden, i. 59; King Arthur and, 54; 
countries pertaining to, 60; King of, 
and Canute, 68; English merchants in 
(1404), 170, 172; and Russian frontier, 
277; Russian conquests in, 416; and 
Russia, 429; Emperor of Russia at 
war with, ii. 137; Lapp tribute to, 
165; conquests in Russia of, 288; 
effect of wars on English trade, 369; 
snow in, vi. 21; King of, Albert of 
Mecklenberg, ix. 122; Friars from, to 
Greenland (c. 1380), 369. 

Swetinoz, Stephen Borough at (1556), i. 
344f.; cape of, 411. 

Sweyn, son of Earl Godwin, voyage of, 
to Jerusalem (1052), ii. 404. 
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Swire, river, in Russia, ii. 62, 64. 

Swyasko Castle, i. 439. 

Sylva, Gaspar de, buried at Trinidad, 
X. 301. 

Syria, in Thorne’s map, i. 222; Anthony 
Jenkinson in, ii. 157; Tyre in, 418; 
conquered by Richard I (1191), 433; 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall’s voyage to 
(1240), 442; galls and scamonea found 


in, 341, 342. 
Au 


TABANOO, negroes from, and the Richard 
of Arundel (1589), iv. 292. 

Tabaria, town of, conquered by King 
Baldwin (1107), ii. 415. 

Tabaria, Hugh of, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem (1107), ii. 414; in country of 
Grosse Carle, 415; death of, 416. 

Tabasco River, Merida on the, vi. 276. 

Tabin, promontory in Russia, ii. 213, 
224, 364. 

Tabriz, in Persia, trade of, i. 462; dis- 
tance from Campion, 467; greatest 
city of Persia, ii. 18, 26; silk market 
at, 39; English trade in (1568), 109; 
Thomas Banister in, 129; riots in, 129. 

Tacadocorou, Captain Vasseur and 
(1565), X. 102. 

Tacatacouru, river; see Seine in Florida. 

Tacatacourou, King, and Captain Gour- 
gues (1567), x. 124. 

Tachnin, river, ii. 331. 

Taggarin River, Sir John Hawkins and 
negroes at (1568), vi. 338, vii. 19. 

Tagrona, rich valley of, viii. 161. 

maprieda Islands, Drake at (1579), viii. 


i 

Taignoagny, and Jacques Cartier (1534), 
ix. 403, 405, 420; asks for baptism, 
421; stratagem of, 430; prisoner of 
Cartier, 433; reception of, by Francis 


I, 440. 
Taigorandono, governor in Japan (1596), 


x. 346. 

Tailbois, Matthew, agent to Muscovy 
Company (1579), ii. 171; winters at 
Astrakhan, 175; at Baku, 183; leaves 
Astrakhan (1581), 198; returns to Eng- 
land, 200. 

Talapoyns, priests in Pegu, iii. 305; their 
dress, 306. 

Tallipoies; see Talapoyns. 

Tamascaltepec, silver mines in, vi. 267; 
John Chilton at (1568), 267. 

Tamerlane. ii. 321, ix. 130. 

Tampice, vi. 308; on Panuco River, 273. 

Tana Island, Friar Odoric at, iii. 209; 
Ralph Fitch in, 285. 

Tanasary, Tanaseri, or Tanassarin; see 
Tenasserim. 

Tanay, in Brazil, Drake’s business in 
(1597), Viii. 98. 

Tancred, King of Sicily (1190), ii. 422; 
and Richard I, 424; at Cathneia, 425. 

Tandaya, one of Philippines, x. 291. 

Tane Sound, Arthur Pet in (1580), ii. 


241. 
Tanfield, or Tamfield, William, v. 200, 
231, 256, 259. 
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Tangut, in Cathay, i. 468; Ezina, cit 
of the kingdom of, ii. 225; people of, 
ix. 92. 

Tapaon Island, mentioned in Ruttier, 
Xu rss 

Tapia, in West Indies, burnt by Sir 
Thomas Baskerville (1595), vii. 191. 

Tapuere, small river in Guiana, viii. 10. 

Taranto, (or Tarentum, John Foxe at 
(1577), iii. 47, 49, 50. 

Tarapaza, Port, Sir Francis Drake at 
(1578), viii. 59. 

Tarquino, Sierras de, at Cape de Cruz, 
Cuba, mentioned in Ruttiers, vii. 229, 
252. 

Tarraquine, adviser of Pemisapan against 
Ralph Lane (1586), vi. 155. 

Tartars, account of, i. 89-93, 353-354, 
449, 441, 442, 444, 447, 450, 451, il. 
119, ix. 1-74, 82; defeated by Russia, 
i. 416, 429, ix. 132; two, in England, 
and Willoughby’s voyage (1553), 270; 
fight between English and, ii. 119; 
Moscow burnt by the, 135, 315; Giles 
Fletcher on, 314-324; in Turkish army, 
iv. 10; in Pekin, 187; in China, 218; 
America’s discovery and the, v. 98, 
270; wars of, with Chinese captain, 
viii. 280; Vitoldus, captain of the, ix. 
102; war stratagem of, 128; conquest 
of Poland, Silesia, and Hungary, by, 
129; and the Franciscan Friars, 310. 

Tartary, geographical position, i. 215- 
216; and Russian boundaries, 276; 
trade of, 459; invasions of, ii. 321; 
China near, ili. 233; musk found in, 
315, 342; and petra bezzuar, 343: 
fishermen and North-West Passage, v. 
112; unicorn’s horn found in, 113; 
situation of, ix. 2, 75; Emperor’s 
authority in, 14; papal ambassadors 
in, 22, 24; their sufferings, 37; Kaiuk, 
Emperor of, 31; wild animals in, ix. 


ET 
Tashkend, i. 458; to Occient, 465. 
Taskent; see Tashkend. 
Taurida, or Cesaria, description of, ix. 
41, 43- 
Tauris; see Tabriz. 
Taurus, Ottoman and Greeks at, ii. 322. 
Tauzu, sect in China, iv. 230. 
Tavernium, in Sicily, ii. 420. 
Tavoy, Gulf of, in Pegu, iii. 240. 
Tavoy Island, Ralph Fitch near, iii. 
309; tin found at, 309. 
Tebris; see Tabriz. 

Tecoantepec, port in the South Sea, vi. 
268; John Chilton in (1570), 272. 
Tecuanapa, Haven of, description of, vi. 
354; cattle near, 358; harbour for 
building ships for South Sea, 359. 
Teligny, Monsieur de, prisoner of the 
English in castle of Tournai (1588), 

ti E 
Tellekina, Southam and Sparke at 
(1566), ii. 61; Mastelina to, 64. 
Tenasserim, iv. 253, viii. 280; description 
of, iii. 238; islands of, iii. 309; pro- 
ducts of, iv. 253. 
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Tenedos, William Harborne in (1583), 
iii. 107; Richard Wrag near (1594), 
iv. 12; Pliny’s account of an_ inter- 
mittent fountain in the isle of, ix. 194. 

Teneriffe, one of seven Canary Islands, 
iv. 22; description of, 26-28; latitude, 
26, 48; William Towerson at, G75 
sighted by Hawkins, 139, vil. 5; 
George Fenner at, iv. 140; Thomas 
Stevens at, 234; Robert Tomson at, 
v. 248; rendezvous of Hawkins’ fleet, 
337, vii. 7; Adecia port in, 8; de- 
scription of Peak in, 10; Andrew 
Barker at, 68; Captain Sommers at, 
174; latitude, and marks of, 224, 246; 
Raleigh at, 281; James Lancaster at, 
viii. 27; Laudonniere at, x. 41. 

Teneruk, King of Circassia, li. 25. 

Tepeaca, in Mexico, cochineal found in 
(1568), vi. 267; Miles Philips at (1580), 


27. 

To Ceike Island, v. 10, 15, vi. 96; George 
Fenner at, iv. 152; naval fight be- 
tween English and Spaniards, 278; 
carracks at, 358; English prisoners 
escape from, 359, Vv. 27, 39; English 
fleet at, 363, v. 17, 31; ships captured, 
iv. 379; Spanish and Indian ships to 
meet at, v. 20; Dutch ships at, 23; 
Spanish fleet at, 25, 26; Seville fly- 
boats in, 29; English ships at, 33; 
earthquake in, 36; storm in, 39; John 
White’s ships at, vi. 208; Don Antonio 
and French ships at, 333; conquered 
by Don Alvaro Bacan, vii. 75; latitude, 
240, 269; longitude to S. Michael 
from, 271. 

Ternate, chief island of Moluccas, viii. 
70; cloves found in, iii. 341; Portu- 
guese at, vi. 76; Drake at, viii. 68; 
King of, 67-68, 70. 

Terra de Labrador; see Newfoundland. 

Terra Firma, iv. 139; fleet of (1591), 
v. 14; Spanish fleet from, 42; descrip- 
tion of Indians of, vii. 22; voyage of 
Andrew Barker to, 68; open to Drake’s 
devastations, 74; S. Marta in the 
bishopric of (1587), 109; voyage of 
Sir Anthony Sherley to (1596), 213-222; 
Ruttier for, 224-245. 

Terra Rubra, Colon de; see Columbus. 

Terrecovia Castle, i. 438. 

Terrevettisko, Castle of, i. 438. 

Tescuco, on Mexican Lake, Hernando 
Cortez in, vi. 267; Anthony Godard 
and his men sent to, as slaves (1568), 
316, 348. 

Testigos, group of islands, Sir John 
Hawkins sights, vii. 21, 174, 230, 270. 

Tettingen, Warnherus de, Prussian am- 
bassador, i. 140, 157. 

Tetusha, William Turnbull at (1581), ii. 


199. 

Tetushagorod, on the Crim side of the 
Volga, ii. 174; altitude of, 201. 

Thamas, or Tamasp J, Sophi of Persia, 
his wars with Tartary, i. 459; and 
Anthony Jenkinson (1562), ii. 2, 21, 
23; character of, 26, 126; reception 
of Arthur Edwards, 42; wishes to buy 
English products, 45; orders to Mus- 
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covy Company, 51; letters from Em- 
peror of Russia to, 94; and Arthur 
Edwards, 113; summons Thomas Ban- 
nister to Kazvin (1569), 121; mag- 
nificence of, 130; long life, 131; and 
Solyman (1553), ix. 318-321. 

Thames, river, i. 107, ii. 205, Vv. 107; 
proposed Spanish invasion, ii. 382, 
390; at Lambeth, ili. 324. 

Thebes, ruins of, iii. 175. 

Themistitan, city of, in New Spain, vi. 


234. 

Theodor; see Feodor. 

Thevet, Andrew, cosmographer of the 
King of France, ‘‘ The New found 
World Antarctic’’ by, iv. 23; errors 
in, 25; description of oyster-bearing 
trees, vii. 281; description of Amazon 
river, 288; description of golden crois- 
sants worn on the Amazon, 295. 

Thimogoa, expedition of M. de Ottigni 
towards (1564), x. 50, 55f. 

Thin, Captain, of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
expedition up the Capuri River (1595), 
vii. 320; discovery of Sayma by, 320; 
sent to Capurepana by Raleigh, 326; 
sent by Raleigh to meet his ships, 338. 

Thomas of Woodstock; see Gloucester, 
Duke of. 

Thomas Williams Island. Martin Fro- 
bisher at (1576), v. 135, 136. 

Thomebamba, province in Guiana, vii. 


0. 

ThHacius, Gudbrandus, twenty-second 
Bishop of Holen, in Iceland, ix. 163, 
166, 217-218; letter by, 247-248. 

Thorne, Robert, advice to Henry VIII 
on Indies (1527), i. 212-216; to Dr. 
Leigh, English ambassador to Spain, 
216; on-latitudes, 219; his father a 
discoverer of Newfoundland, 229, v. 
91; his epitaph, 231; advice to Henry 
VIII about discovery of North Pole, 
v. 336; letter to Henry VIII, vii. 2; 
quotation from information of, to Dr. 
Leigh, viii. 44. 

Three Points Cape, iv. 51, 78; descrip- 
tion of, 80; William Towerson at, 99; 
English merchants at, 135; the 
Richard of Arundel at, 292, 302; 
climate of, v. 172. 

Thule; see Iceland. 

Thule, Ultima, Virgil on, v. 123, ix. 171. 

Tibet, Kingdom of, Friar Odoric in 
(1330), ix. 307; people of, and rever- 
ence to dead, ix. 93, 308. 

Tiburon, Cape, vi. 215; Edward Bona- 
venture doubles (1593), iv. 256, vii. 
160; the John Evangelist at (1590), v. 
215; Edward Spicer at, 216; Christo- 
pher Newport at, vii. 150; William 
King at, 154; Sir Amyas de Preston 
at, 182; in S. Domingo, mentioned in 
Ruttier, 228; marks of, in Ruttier, 
252; latitude of, 268; Patach taken at, 
by mutinous soldiers of Laudonniere 
_ (1564), x. 76. 

Ticao, Island of, in Philippines, Captain 
Gualle at (1584), x. 292. 

Tichamachalcho, in Mexico, 


cochineal 
found at, vi. 267. 
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Tidore Island, viii. 67; Bernard de la 
Torre at, v. 102; Portuguese at, vi. 76. 

Tiennot, or Thiennot, Cape, discovered 
by Cartier (1534), ix. 394; Cartier at 
(1535), 398; latitude, 451. 

Tigris, in Mesopotamia, ix. 194; passes 
Babylon, iiix’ 301, 325; meets 
Euphrates, 203; goods brought down, 
282. 

Tiguex; see Antigua. 

Tilbury, English army at, ii. 378; Roger 
Bodenham at, iii. 8. 

Tilbury Hope, Willoughby’s fleet at, i. 
248; Frobisher’s departure from, v. 
200. 

Tilney, Sir Frederick, knighted at Acre, 
by Richard I, ii. 438. 

Timbuctoo, Laurence Madoc in (1594), 
v. 53; taken by Alcaide Hamode, 53; 
Leo Africanus on, 54. 

Timeragio, brother of King of Beze- 
neger, iii. 212; son of, 216. 

Timor, governor of Manguslave, i. 447, 
448. 

Timor, sandal trade in, iii. 233, 314; 
trade with Malacca, 309. | 

Tino, Castle of, Laurence Aldersey near 
(1586), iii. 355. 

Tippara; see Tipperah. 

Tipperah, kingdom of, or Porto Grande, 
and the King of Arakan, iii. 297; 
Ralph Fitch near (¢. 1583), 298. 

Tipton, John, English commissioner in 
Algiers (1584), iii. 120, 121, 124; consul 
for Algiers, etc., 126, 358. 

Tison, Thomas, English merchant in 
West Indies (1526), iv. 23, vii. 4-5. 
Tivitivas, kingdom of, vii. 168; descrip- 
tion by Raleigh, 308, 343; houses and 
villages of, 309; tree-dwellers, 342; 

conquered by Arromaiarie, 368. 

Tlacamama town, owned by the King of 
Spain, vi. 357- 

Tlacamama River, springs from Atoyaque 
and Amusgos mountains, vi. 357. 

Tlacolula, river in New Spain, iv. 356; 
springs from Chilsiztlahuaca, 359. 

Tlaxcala, Roger Bodenham at (1564), vi. 
264; Indian town in Mexico, 266, 347; 
tribute paid by, to King of Spain 
(1568), 266; free from tribute, 281; 
freedom of encroached upon, 291. 

Tlemsen, in Barbary, i. 103, ili. 98; 
kingdom and city of, iv. 37. 

Toar, Sancho de, discoveries of (1497- 
1510), vi. 75. 

Tobago Island, latitude, vii. 267; de- 
scribed by Laurence Keymis, 383. 

Tobosos Indians, description of, x. 183. 

Todos os Santos, Bahia de, Ruttier for, 
xX. 318; latitude, 318, 319. 

Todos Santos Islands, Drake at (1595), 
vii. 185. 

Todos Santos, Strait of; see Magellan. 

Toledo, Don Francisco de, colonel of 
Armada, ii. 374, 394; and English 
army in Portugal, iv. 335. 

Toledo, Don Diego Hermano de, chart 
for navigation, v. 124; on Magellan’s 
Strait, 130. 

Tolstick, Point, in Russia, ii. 58. 


Tolvo, on Lake Onega, ii. 62. 

Tomson, Captain, in Sir John Bur- 
rcugh’s fleet (1592), v. 59; captain of 
the Dainty, 63, 64. . 

Tomson, John, hostage at Cape Verde, 
iv. 144, 146. 

Tomson, Robert, voyage to New Spain 
(1555), vi. 246-263; prisoner of the 
Inquisition in Mexico, 254-256; marries 
Marie de la Barrera, 256. 

Toparimaca, King, and Raleigh (1595), 
vii. 318, 320. 

Topiawari, King of Aromaia, uncle and 
successor of Morequito, vii. 302; and 
Raleigh, 324; gives information to 
Raleigh about Guiana, 331f.; entrusts 
son to Raleigh, 335, 337; Orenoque- 
poni, followers of, 343; acknowledges 
de Berreo as governor, 354; friendship 
with English, 369; Laurence Keymis 
at port of, 373; cacique, death of, 
374; report of death disbelieved by 
Spaniards, 377. 

Topira, description of, x. 136f., 138f.; 
Vasquez de Coronado governor of, 142. 

Torneste Castle, near Zante, iii. 18; 
John Locke off (1553), 33- 

Torre, Bernard de la Torre, on sea cur- 
rents, and voyage to Malabar, v. ror. 

Tortugas, the, Sand Islands, vii. 38, 
155, 235, 239; marks of, 259-260; or 
Hinagua, 264; soundings at, 267; lati- 
tude, 269; longitude from Havana, 271. 

Torzhoke, or Torshook, ii. 53; Sir 
Jerome Horsey at (1584), 277. 

Totma, in Russia, i. 292, ii. 53, 173; 
salt in, 296. 

Totness Road, discovered by John Davys 
(1585), v. 288! 

Totonteac, Kingdom of, and Friar Marco 
de Nica (1539), x- 148; woollen cloth 
and sheep in, 150, 152; description of, 
170; by Vasquez de Coronado, 170; 
taken by de Nica, 158; Alarchon in- 
quires about (1540), x. 277. 

Touppo, King, in Florida, x. 30, 31. 

Tovar, Don Pedro de, in Cevola (1540), 
xX. 167; sent to Tucano, 172. 

Towerson, William, iv. 296; first voyage 
to Guinea (1555), iv. 66-95; second 
voyage (1556), 95-111; third voyage 
(1577), 111-129. 

Trapes, city in Sicily, Prince Edward 
off (1270), ii. 449; his return to, 454. 

Trapesunda; see Trebizond. 

Traverse-Book, or Logbook, by John 
Davys, in third voyage for discovery 
of North-West Passage (1587), v. 318- 


331. 

Trebizond, Turkish army at, iii. 272; 
Guido, governor of, ix. 42; Friar 
Odoric at (1330), 284. 

Tremisen, kingdom and city of, i. 103, 
iii. 98, iv. 37, 38. 

Trenchant, pilot of Laudonniere (1564), 
X. 75, 77, 106. 

Tres Puntas, Cape, in Africa; see Three 
Points. 

Tres Puntas, Cape, West Indies, Sir 
Anthony Sherley at (1597), vii. 220. 
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Triangle Island, near New Spain, men- 
tioned in Ruttier, vii. 238, 259; lati- 
tude, 367; products of, 367; Raleigh 
at (1597), viii. 6. 

Trin, land and cape, discovered by 
Zichmni (c. 1580), ix. 352. 

Trinidad, Isle of, iv. 255, vii. 69, 159, 
x. 301; Sir Robert Dudley’s voyage to 
(1594), 164-172; vocabulary of, 171; 
Raleigh at, 183, 281; latitude, 267; 
description and products of, by 
Raleigh, 282; Indians of, 283; Juan 
Martiuez at, 290; Indians and gold of 
Guiana, 295; de Berreo returns to, 
300; Spanish ships at, 374, 384; Cia- 
wani Indians in, 382; people of, and 
Tobago Islands, 383; conquest of, by 
Augustin Delgado, x. 229, 302. 

Trinidad, Punta de la, Captain Ulloa 
at (1539), X. 234. 

Tripoli, Africa, iv. 37; Romadan Pasha, 
King of (1583), iii. 118; English trade 
privileges, 124; Murad Khan to vice- 
roy of, 125; John Tipton consul at, 
126; voyage of Jesus to, 139-155; King 
of, and Romane Sonnings, 142; killed 
by his soldiers, 153; Murad Khan’s 
letter to, about the crew of the Jesus 
and cargo (1584), 156; William Har- 
borne’s letters to, 158. 

Tripoli, Syria, journey from Aleppo, ii. 
44; Venetian silk and cloth market at, 
114, 117; Anthony Jenkinson at, 157; 
Isakius and daughter, prisoners in, 
429; English trade in (c. 1511), ili. 2; 
English merchants in, 60, 97; Lau- 
rence Aldersey at, 81, 356; saffron 


near, 98; Richard Forster consul for, 
115; Cesar Frederick at, 199, 267; 
John Newbery at, 271, 272; Ralph 


Fitch at, 281, 315; voyage of John 
Eldred to (1583-88), 321-328; descrip- 
tion, 322; ships at, 360; Richard 
Wrag at, iv. 13; Beglerbeg of, his 
retinue, ix. 334; Pasha of, and Per- 
sian War (c. 1583), iii. 272. 

Troiocouria, or  Proiocoorow, Duke 
Feodor Michalowich, ii. 175, 176, 178, 
185. 

Trondon; see Drontheim. 

Troy, ruins of, iv. 12. 

Trumpets Island, Martin Frobisher at 
(1576), v. 136. 

Trusco, Wolstan’s voyage to, i. 60. 

Truxillo, in Honduras Bay, vii. 72, 151; 
description of, 220, 222; Captain 
Parker’s voyage to (1596), 222-224. 

Tubaron, A Punta do, mentioned in Rut- 
tier, x. 322: 

Tucaman, province of, viii. 202. 

Tucaman, town on the River Plate, viii. 
137. 

Tuke, in the country of Tumen, ii. 12. 

Tulu Bay, treasure captured by Andrew 
Barker at (1576), vii. 70. 

Tumbez, in Peru, Francisco Pizarro at, 
viii. 198; Indian town, 203. 

Tumen, Castle of, in Russia, ii. 330. 

Tunis, Prince Edward arrives at (1270), 
ii. 448; voyage of Henry IV of Eng- 
land to (1390), 457; Charles V at 
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taking of (1538), iii. 7; in Turkey, 
English merchants in, 57; English 
trade privileges to be enforced in, 124; 
Murad Khan to viceroy of, 125; John 
Tipton consul at, 126; John Evesham 
at, 350; the Golden Noble, of London, 
at, 358; retinue of Beglerbeg of, ix. 
334; Gulf of, Anthony Jenkinson in, 
il. 157. 

Tarbert, or Turberville, George (1540- 
1610), verses of, i. 24; description of 
Russia by, ii. 99-108. 

Turkeman; see Turkomans. 

Turkey, ii. 157, ix. 28; Persia inferior 
in power, ii. 128; Russian fur market 
in, 293; William Harborne ambassador 
in, ill. 85; auripigmentum found in, 
343; Company, or Levant Company, 
371f.; trade in, by Carleill, vi. 81; 
state expenses of, ix. 328-335; peace 
with Poland, 335. 

Turkomans, state of the land of, i. 450; 
to Urgenj, 464; Anthony Jenkinson in, 
Reyes 


ii. 158. . 

Turks, and Philip of Spain at Malta 
(1566), ii. 40, 42; in battle, 318; at 
siege of Rhodes (1522), iii. 1; victory 
over crew of Three Half Moons, 38; 
and Drake, iii. 354; conquest of Fama- 
gusta by, iv. 14-15. 

Turnbull, William, agent to Muscovy 
Company (1579), iii. 171; at Astrakhan, 
175, 198; at Baku, 183; and Pasha 
of Derbent, 184, 187, 188; returns to 
England, 199; debts owed to, in 
Russia, 345, 347, 350, 352- 

Turneham, Robert, Franciscan preacher, 
in the Syrian expedition (1268), ii. 454. 

Tuspa, river, marks of, vii. 256. 

Twitt, John, of Harwich, Christopher 
Newport’s voyage by (1591), vii. 148. 

Tyre, Richard I prevented from entering 
by King Philip of France (1191), ii. 
430; Philip at, 432; Baldwin, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in (1190), 437; 
Ezekiel’s prophecy about, iv. 13; Wil- 
liam, Archbishop of, ‘‘ Historia belli 
sacri’’ by (1097), ii. 409; life and 
travels of (1130), 417. 


U 


Ucuooc, or Ouchooge, Weir, ii. 178; 
Robert Golding at (1580), 193; English 
merchants at, 197. 

Udine, Friar Odoric’s death at (1331), 
ix. 314. 

Ugini, Ralph Fitch at (c. 1583), iii. 289. 

Ugoria, i. 393; yew market in, 387, ii. 
95, 365; Arthur Pet’s proposed voyage 
to, 208; Pet near (1580), 240; journey 
to, of Sigismund ab Herberstein, 327f. 

Ugritzchi, people dwelling near the Ob, 
ll. oO. 

Ulloa, Francis de, captain of Spanish 
fleet, discoveries by (1539), x. 197-257; 
takes possession of California, and 
erects cross, 201, 203; of S. Andrew’s 
haven, 206-207; and Indians of Cali- 
fornia, 208, 221; wounded, 222; 
courage of, 223; exchanges gifts with 
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Indians, 229; attacked by Indians on 
Cedars Island (1540), 240, 246; ships 
in avstorm, 249, 250f.; discovers Cabo 
del Enganno, and returns home (1540), 
aR. 

Ulricus a Jungingen, twenty-third master 
of Dutch Knights (1407), ix. 102. 

Ulster, conquered by John de Courci, i. 
75, 76; by Hugh de Lacy (1204), 76. 

Ultar Sound, Arthur Pet in the (1580), 
ii. 243. 

Unticaro, Peter, prisoner of Turks, iii. 
42f.; death of, 44. 

Ural River, i. 462; Anthony Jenkinson 
on, 457- 

Urban II, Pope, and Council of Cler- 
mont (1096), ii. 408. 

Urdaneta, Andrew, Mexican friar, 
through the North-West Passage, v. 
110, 111, 117; King of Portugal and, 
110; voyage to Germany from South 
Sea, 125. 

Uren, Philip de, attempts to discover 
Guiana, x. 301. 

Urgenj, Urgence, or Urgenshe, Anthony 
Jenkinson at, i. 449, 451, 460; descrip- 
tion of, 450; ambassador from, 460; 
latitude of, 464; from Bokhara to, 
a4 f.; Jenkinson’s voyage to (1558), ii. 
2 


Uscombe, Richard, letter from, to Henry 
Lane (1571), ii. 135. 

Usdrum, retinue of Beglerbeg of, ix. 
333; in the Hungarian-Turkish War 
(1594), iv. to. 

Ushant Islands, viii. 131; George 
Fenner athwart (1566), iv. 139; Eng- 
lish fleet unable to double, 310; John 
White sights, vi. 226. 

Ussa River, ii. 329. 

Ustyug Velikiy, ii. 328; Anthony Jenkin- 
son at, i. 412; Osep Napea at, 419; 
from S. Nicholas Bay to, ii. 53, 56; 
English wares conveyed to (1569), 87; 
on the Dvina, 173. 

Utina Olata Ouae, Great King in 
Florida (1564), x. 57; vassals of, 57; 
and M. de Arlac, 68; and envoys of 
Laudonniere, 71, 85; asks for help, 
86; and famine at Fort Caroline, 91 f.; 
his deception, 92; imprisoned by Lau- 
donniere, 93; his son elected king, 94; 
liberated, 70 f. 

Utrecht, iii. 82. 

Utzar Zegoline, Emperor of Kazan, i. 


439. 
Uvaga, river, ii. 328. 
Uvogolici, people dwelling near the Ob, 


ii. 330. 
Uz, land of Job, ix. 286. 


Vv 


Vacas, Rio DE LAs, discovered by 
Antonio de Espejo (1583), x. 194. 

Vachen, country west of Volga, i. 440, 
ii. 157. 

Wace. Friar Marco de Nica at (1539), 
X. 143, 146, 148. 

Vaigach Island, Stephen Borough at 
(1556), i. 346, 348, 349, 354; discovery 
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of, related by Richard Johnson (1556), 
i. 353; English expeditions to (1588), 
ii. 95; (1580), 204, 206; Tabin Pro- 
montory to, 213; Arthur Pet sights 
(1580), 232; returns to, 234; (1580), 
238; discovered by the Searchthrift 
(1556), 268, 365; Straits of, William 
Borough at the discovery of (1556), 


169. 
Valdez, Diego Flores de, and _ the 
Armada (1588), ii. 372; opinion of, 


on Philip II’s orders, 382; general 
of the Spanish fleet (1570), vi. 349; 
his kindness to Robert Barret (1570), 


351. 

Valdez, Pedro de, and the Armada, ii. 
372; taken by Drake, 383, 398; at. 
Portland, v. 2; prisoner in England, 
vii. 135, 

Valdivia, Don Pedro de, and conquest 
of Chile, viii. 193, 194; death of, 195. 

Valdivia, town on coast of Chile, viii. 
192 f.; description, 196. 

Valle, Marquess de; see Cortez, Her- 
nando. 

Valparaiso, port of S. Iago in Chile, 
Drake at (1578), viii. 58; latitude of, 
58, 196, 256; Drake captures a ship 
at, 181; from, to Quintero Bay, 265. 

Valvot, Captain, with Laudonniere in 
Florida, x. 120. 

Vandals and Octher, i. 60. 

Vanderfoord, Sir John, Dutch admiral, 
and Cadiz expedition, ix. 249, 253; 
knighted at Cadiz, 268. 

Vardé, or Wardhouse, i. 250, 272, 273, 
334, ii. 54, 165, 212; weights of, i. 296; 
fish and fishing at, 297, ii. 71; whale- 
fishing, 162; Lapp fishing, 327; John 
Brooke at, 299, 303, 305; Stephen 
Borough at, 341, 352, 353; description 
of, 410f.; English trade restricted to 
Muscovy Company, ii. 77; Arthur Pet 
and, 205, 227; discovered by Edward 
Bonaventure, 265; in Arctic Zone, v. 
192; climate of, 271; Sound of, Ste- 
phen Borough in, i. 374. 

Vargas, Diego and Juan de, attempt 
to discover Guiana, x. 301. 

Varney, John, captain of the George 
(1585), vii. 78, 100, 108. 

Vasiliagorod Castle, i. 439. 

Vasquez de Coronado, Francisco, Cathay 
unknown to, v. 99, 102; voyage of, 
x. 136; letters from (1539), 136, 138; 
voyage to Cevola, 160-179; madness, 
and marriage, 165, 166; erects crosses 
in Cevola, 190; gold-seeking, 190; 
leaves Aguaiavall, 258; Alarchon’s in- 
quiries about, 268, 281, 284. 

Vasseur, Captain, expedition to Thimo- 
goa (1564), x. 56; and Kings Molloua, 
Molona, and Malica, 56-60; and Indian 
prisoners, 65, 67; expedition towards 
north of Florida, 83; deceived by King 
Utina (1565), 92; and Athore, 102; 
and Sir John Hawkins’ ship, 106. 

Vassian, Southam and Sparke at (1566), 
li, 62. 

Vaz, Lopez, voyage of Sir Francis Drake 
to Nombre de Dios and Darien (1572), 


written by, vii. 62-64; voyage of John 
Oxenham to West India and Darien 
(1575), written by, 64-68; discourse of, 
concerning the fight of Fenton with 
Spanish ships (1582), viii. 45-47; dis- 
course, concerning the West Indies 
and South Sea (1572-87), 153-206. 

Vazabaris, Enseada de, bay mentioned 
in Ruttier, x, 319. 

Vela, Cape de la, Sir John Hawkins at 
(1568), vi. 299; (1565), vii- 30; (1568), 
vii. 55; Andrew Barker at (1576), 70; 
description of, Sir Francis Drake at 
(1595), 189; Sir Anthony Sherley at 
(1596), 218; mentioned in Ruttier, 231; 
latitude of, 270; pearl trade at, viii. 
162, 

Velasco, Don Luis de, Viceroy of Mexico 
(1558), vi. 261; discovers Philippines, 
Vili. 204. 

Velasco de Varre, Don Juan de, general 
of the Spanish fleets (1570), vi. 348, 


349- 

Venetians, home products of, i. 183; in 
league with Turks, ii. 20; merchants 
of Aleppo (1566), 44; and trade with 
Armenians (1568), 111; consul of the 
Company of, in Tripolis (Syria), his 
present to Solyman, ix. 321. 

Venutus, Paulus, his map, ii. 367; in 
Cathay, v. 99, 102. 

Venezuela, despoiled by Agira, vii. 292; 
Indians of, 295. 

Venice, a month’s sailing from Tripolis, 
ii. 44; ships of, lost at sea (1588), 
397; death of Duke of Norfolk at 
(1399), 460; John Locke at (1553), iii. 
12, 36; Laurence Aldersey in (1581), 
73, 82; description of, 74, 75; Duke 
of, 75, 161; sesame seed in, 90; Henry 
Austell at, 161; Edward Bonaventure 
and Susan at (1586), 360; Levant Com- 
Ppany’s trade in (1592), 372, 3733 
Richard Wrag at (1594), iv. 18; body 
of Empress Helena preserved at, ix. 
277; trade with Chios (1569), 325, 327. 

Venta Cruz, or House of Crosses, in 
New Spain, Drake at, and sacking of 
(1572), vii. 63, 74, 116, 122; danger to 
Panama, 123; burnt by Drake, viii. 


154. 

Vera Cruz, Robert Tomson at (1556), vi. 
252; description of, by Tomson (1558), 
259; otherwise called Villa Rica, 264; 
Roger Bodenham in (1564), 263; John 
Chilton at, 265; commercial port 
(1572), 280; dangerous mosquitoes in, 
280; Miles Philips arrested at (1580), 
328; latitude and marks of, described 
in Ruttier, vii. 236; in second Rut- 
tier, 254; latitude of, 254, 268; sound- 
ings of, 257; longitude from, to S. 
Juan d’Ulloa, 271; Spanish fort built 
in (1590), X. 195. 

Veragua, province of, vi. 269, ix. 175. 

Vera Paz, John Chilton in (1570), vi. 272. 

Verde, Ilha, latitude of, viii. 256, 259; 
anchorage, 274. 

Verde, Cape, iv. 53, 59, 100, 134, 242, 
301; in Thorne’s map, i. 220, 221, 224, 
228; William Towerson at, iv. 70, 95, 
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111, 116, 126; Sir John Hawkins at, 
139, Vi. 297, 337, Vii. 11, 53; George 
Fenner at, iv. 143 f.; negroes’ treathery, 
114; latitude, iv. 292, vii. 11, viil. 
256; Spanish fleet from, v. 29; dis- 
covered by Alouis de Cadomosta, vi. 
75; Portuguese garrison at, 232; 
French traffic at, vii. 11; Drake at, 
185; Sir Anthony Sherley at, 214; Rut- 
tier from, to coast of Brazil, x. 316- 


Gre 

Verdier, Captain, expeditions to Florida, 
x. 106, 108. 

Vere, Sir Francis, Lord Marshall, and 
Cadiz expedition (1596), ix. 249, 252, 
258, 260. 

Vereies Island, near Marinduque, lati- 
tude of, x. 293. 

Verrazzano, John de, voyages of, by 
Ramusio, v. 87; America unknown to, 
99; New France discovered by (1524), 
vi. 233; voyages to Florida, x. 1-13; 
thirty-two islands discovered by, 13. 

Vermeja Island, mentioned in Ruttiers, 
vii. 236, 254; longitude from, to Villa 
Rica, 271. 

Vespucci, Amerigo, discovers America 
(1497), V..95, vi. 233; discoveries of, 
76 


Viaparia, river, x. 300. 

Victory, Cape, at entrance of Straits of 
Magellan, viii. 95, 97- 

Vides “governor of Cumana, and dis- 
covery of Guiana, vii. 301. 

Vigne, M. de la, sentry of Fort Caroline, 
x. 118. 

Vigo, iv. 128; Drake burns (1589), 342, 
343; Sir John Hawkins and, vii. 62; 
captures of Christopher Carleill at 
(1585), 80. 

Vilela, Gaspar, at Tokyo, iv. 195; and 
Aloisius Froes, 207. 

Villa Franca, in S. Michael (Azores), iv. 
367; destroyed by earthquake (1591), 
v. 36; Sir John Burrough at (1592), 60. 

Villa Longa, the Richard of Arundel 
at (1588), iv. 293; (1591), 303. 

Villa Rica, town in Chili, viii. 194. 

Vilna, taken by the Earl of Derby, i. 
to1; Henry Austell at (1585), iii. 164. 

Vincentius Beluacensis, ‘‘ Speculum His- 
toriale,”? by, ix. 1. 

Vincula Sancti Petri, fort 
(1270), iv. 362. 

Virgil and Ultima Thule, v. 123, ix. 


in Cyprus 


171; on the Torrid Zone, v. 126; 
quoted, vi. 233. ; 
Virgil, Polydor, on Christian valour 


(1218), ii. 442; Henry IV’s voyage to 
Tunis by, 457, 458; Henry IV’s in- 
tended voyage to Holy Land by, 460. 

Virgin Gorda Island, marks of, in 
second Ruttier, vii. 249. 

Virgin Islands, east of Puerto Rico, vi. 
214; Sir Francis Drake at (1595), vii. 
186; illness of Sir John Hawkins in, 
186; latitude of, 268. 

Virginia, first voyage to, by Philip 
Amadas and (1584), vi. 121-132; de- 
scription of King’s brother and wives, 
124-127; produce and soil, 127; second 
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voyage to, by Sir Richard Grenville 
(1585), 132-138; account of English left 
in, with Ralph Lane (1585-86), 138-162; 
third voyage to, by Raleigh’s ships 
(1586). 162-164; Thomas  Heriot’s 
report on, 164; ‘‘ Merchantable com- 
modities ’’ of, 168; wholesome climate 
of, 194; fourth voyage to, by John 
White, governor of (1587), 196-211; 
names of English settled in, 209; fifth 
voyage to, by John White (1590), 213- 
226; breeding of cattle in, advised 
(1565), vii. 51; Waterin, or Waren, 
river in, x. 114. 

Viso, Don John de, town of, in Guinea 
(1556), iv. 89. 

Vizeliac, Richard I and Philip of France 
at (1190), ii. 420, 421. 

Vladimir the Great, son of Stoslaus, and 
his descendants, ix. 127. 

Vobsko, or Vobsky, from Novgorod to, 
ii. 53; English trade free of customs 
in (1569), 88; garrison of the (1584), 
277; Sir Jerome Horsey at (1584), 277; 
siege of (1580), 311. 

Volga, or Etilia, ix. 26, 63; and the 
Caspian Sea, i. 277, 414, 419, 439, ix. 
75, 86; and the Kama, i. 440; an 
Tartar boats, 442; Jenkinson on, 444, 
ii. 11; source of, i. 462; traffic on, 
55; description of, ii. 82; hallowing 
waters of, 175; fertility of land near, 
289, 291; fish of, 298; course of, ix. 
67, 75; Rubruquis crosses, 71. 

Volhuski River, and the city of Nov- 
gorod, ii. 63. 

Vologda, markets in, i. 255, 286, 298, 
308, 311; Muscovy Company’s goods 
sent to, 385; goods stolen at, 389; 
Anthony Jenkinson’s description of, 
413, Osep Napea at, 419; Reaktason 
at, 463; latitude of, 463; Jenkinson at 
(1561), ii. 8, 9, 156; from S. Nicholas 
Bay to, 53; to Yaroslavl, 55; English 
trade in, 75; description of, 82; Eng- 
lish trade free in, 88; ropehouse at, 90; 
Persian goods brought to, 117; attitude 
of, 201; Sir Jerome Bowes at (1583), 
253; English house allowed the’ Mus- 
covy Company (1586), 282, 358. 

Vorronia Island, Southam and Sparke 
at (1566), ii. 62. 

Vortiporius, King of England, i. 55. 

Vosnessino Christo, Monastery on the 
Swire, ii. 62. 

Voyets, Southam and Sparke at (1566), 
ii. 60. 

Vriagorod, ii. 53; English trade in 
(1569), 87; free of customs, 88; English 
merchants in, 93- 

Vut Khan, Prester John’s brother and 
successor, ix. 73f., 92. 


Ww 


Watacuia; see Roumania. 

Waldemarus; see Jaroslav. 

Wales, i. 192; Edward, Prince of, in 
France (1359), 99; rebellion in (1403), 
135; an exhortation to the keeping 
of, 193f.; ‘‘ History of,’’ by David 
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Powel (1170), v. 79; Pelagius in, ix. 


279. 

Walker, Chaplain, assistant to Edward 
Fenton (1582), viii. 100, 107, 111; ill- 
ness and death, 113, 114, 128. 

Walpode de Bassenheim, Sifridus, am- 
bassador to England, i. 122, 124. 

Walrode, Conrad de, ambassador to 
England, i. 122, 124. 

Walsingham, Sir Francis (1530-1590), 
statesman, dedication to, i. 1; Russian 
licence granted to (1569), ii. 86; secre- 
tary of Queen Elizabeth, and the dis- 
covery of the North-West Passage 
(1585), 332, 333, 334; his letter to 
Richard Hakluyt, vi. 78; to Thomas 
Aldworth, mayor of Bristol, 79; Ald- 
werth’s answer to, 79, 80. 

Walsingham, Thomas (d. 1422), his- 
torian, i. 34; and the fleet, 96, 99; 
quoted, 101, 102, ii. 460; “ Latin 
Chronicle ’’ by, ii. 455, iv. 21. 

Walsingham, Cape, discovered by John 
Davys (1585), v. 288. 

Walter, Hubert, Bishop of Salisbury, 
travels of (1205), ii. 440. 

Wana, a mouth of the Orinoco, vii. 340. 

Wanabacao, Indian town, near Havana, 
vii. 271. 

Wanari River, 
(1596), vii. 

Wanchese, Indian of Virginia, vii. 132, 
155, 203. 

Warde, Luke, captain (fl. 1587), south- 
western voyage of, i. 10; with Fro- 
bisher’s fleet (1578), v. 245; assistant 
to Edward Fenton, 100, 101; sug- 
gested successor to Fenton, 102; writes 
voyage of Fenton (1582-83), 107-132; 
and Spanish ships at S. Vincent, 188. 

Wardhouse, or Wardhuyse; see Vardé. 

Warwick Sound and Island; see Anne 
or Countess of Warwick. 

Waterford, bay and coast of, i. 191. 

Wateri, king and river in Florida, x. 
133. 

Waterin or Waren, river in Virginia, 
X. 135, 

Weamba, in Guinea, French ship at, 
iv. 119; the Christopher at, 121; the 
pinnace Unicorn at, 122. 

Weapomeiok, flagship of Sir Richard 
Grenville at (1585), vi. 138; Okisco, 
king of, 142; Sound of, 145. 

Welsh, James, first voyage to Benin 
(1588), iv. 291-297; second voyage 
(1590), 461-467. 

Wenden, Vobsky to, ii. 54; Sir Jerome 
Horsey at (1584), 277. 

West England, or Frisland; see Fris- 
land, West. 

Westminster, ‘Prussian and English am- 
bassadors meet at, i. 133; Russian 
ambassadors received at, 362; Ingulf 
at, ii. 406; death of Henry IV at 
(1413), 461. 

Weymouth, Dorset, i. 97; and the cus- 
toms, ix. 97; ship of, prize, iv. 365; 
Golden Hind at, vi. 37; Raleigh de- 
parts from, viii. 1. 


Laurence Keymis and 
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Wheele, Paul, captain of White Lion, 
viii. 282; voyage of (1589-90), 282-285. 

Whiddon, Captain, and Antonio de 
Berreo, vii. 283, 304; on Raleigh’s 
expedition up Capuri River, 304-306, 
326, 328; death of, in Trinidad (1595), 
Vii. 282. 

White, John, vi. 210; of Grenville’s 
voyage to Virginia (1585), vi. 1373 
governor of Virginia, 196; letter to 
Hakluyt, 211-213; fifth voyage to Vir- 
ginia by, 213-227. 

White, Thomas, Spanish ships taken by 
(1592), V- 55-57- 

White Isle, or Lisle Blanch, or Blanca 
Island, Charles Leigh at (1597), vi. 
105; description of, and fruitfulness 
of, 114; John White at (1590), 214. 

Whiteman, Andrew, alias Leucander, 
travels of (1020), ii. 404. 

White Sands, or Blane Sablon, descrip- 
tion of, ix. 376; isles of, Cartier at 
(1534), 394, 395, 397; in Grand Ba 
of Newfoundland, 450; latitude of, 


450. 

Whitehall, tilt at, iv. 372; reception of 
Brazilian king by Henry VIII, viii. 14. 

Whithall, John, his letter to Richard 
Staper (1578), viii. 15-19; letter from 
the Adventurers to Brazil to (1580), 
19-21; son-in-law of Joffe Dore, 15, 
124; and Edward Fenton, 125; dwell- 
ing at S. Vincent, 210. 

Wiapoco River, Laurence Keymis at 
(1596), vii. 363; distance from, to 
Manoa, 272; the Discoverer in (1596), 
382; Raleigh at (1597), viii. 4. 

Wichida River, tributary of Volga, ii. 
292; salt pit at, 296. 

Wight, Isle of, i. 97, Vili. 101, 349, iv. 
129, v. 309; fight between English 
fleet and Spanish Armada near (1588), 
Lies 7 

Wijmi, mouth of the Orinoco River, vii. 


340. 

Wikiri, Indians, vii. 167, 302; and 
Pedro Hernandez de Serpa, 293; in- 
habitants of Sayma, 321; of the Areo 
River, 343- 

Wildmen’s Cape, discovered by Cartier 
(1534), 1x. 382, 383. 

Willes, Richard (fl. 1558-1573), relates 
account of voyage to Persia (1568), ii. 
113-116; translates Galeotto Perera’s 
description of China, iv. 163; of 
Japan, 191; on North-West Passage, 
v. 120. 

William of Malmesbury (d. 1143), his- 
torian,; quoted, i--<33, 37, 100, 107"; 
““De Gestis regum Anglorum”’ by, 
ii. 402, 404; ‘* De Gestis pontificum 
Anglorum ”’ by, 402; voyage of Edgar 
(1102) by, 410; on English Guard at 
Constantinople, 419. 

William of Newburgh, ‘“‘ History of 
King Richard I’s Voyage to Jeru- 
salem,’’ ii. 436. 

William the Conqueror, i. 94, ii. 406; 
subdues England, i. 68; Harold slain 
by, 83; and the Cinque Ports, 83, 89, 
93- 
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William Rufus, King of England, and 
Cinque Ports, i. 89; and the charter, 


4. 
William the Lion, King of Scotland 


(114, -1214), i. 74, 775 81. 
Williaen the Pilgrim, poet and traveller, 


ii. : 

Williams, Sir Roger, at taking of Puente 
de Burgos, iv. 324; in English fleet, 
327; at Peniche, 328; march to Lisbon, 
329, 331, 338. ; : 

Williamson, John, cooper, relation of his 
voyage to Richard Hakluyt (1534), iii. 
53 (1535), 5: ; 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh (d. 1553), i. 20; 
commander of Cabot’s fleet, i. 241-254, 
266, 272, 411; death of, in Lapland, 
244, Vv. 155; accounts of his voyage of 
discovery, 248-258; chosen general of 
voyage of discovery, 268; non-arrival 
in Russia, 294; inquiry for, 303; and 
his discoveries, ii. 96; and expedition 
for discovery of Cathay, 265; his body 
sent to England (1555), 267; his dis- 
covery of S. Nicholas, in Russia (1553), 
v. 97; and the North-East road to the 
Moluccas, 121. 

Willoughby’s Land, Arthur Pet and 
(1580), ii. 205, 209. 

Winchelsea, i. 84f., 88, 97. 

Winchelsea, Robert de, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (d. 1313), witness to 
Edward I’s great charter, i. 117. 

Winchester, Mayor of, King John and, 
i. 109; chronicle in Trinity Church, 


1725 

Winchester, Saer Quincy, Earl of, voyage 
of, to the Holy Land (1218), ii. 441. 

Winchester, Peter des Roches, Bishop 
of, his voyage to Jerusalem (1231), ii. 


42. 

Winchester, Bishop of, voyage of, to 
Jerusalem (1417), by Thomas Walsing, 
ii. 460. 

Winckle, or Wincoll, William, agent for 
Muscovy Company (1580), ii. 186, 188, 
192; left at Astrakhan, 199. 

Windam, Captain, and first voyage to 
Guinea (1553), iv. 40, 41, 43f.; death 
of, 44, v. 171. 

Windam, Thomas, captain of Lion, in 
first voyage to Barbary (1551), iv. 32; 
captain of second voyage to Barbary 
(1552), 33; in the Canaries, 34. 

Winds, note of the, by Thomas Fuller 
(1588), vili. 276-278. 

Windsor, Duke of Norfolk at (1398), ii. 
459; Frobisher at, v. 228. 

Wingandacoa, native name of Virginia, 
vi. 124. 

Wingfield, or Winkfield, Colonel 
Anthony, discourse on expedition in 
Spain and Portugal (1589), iv. 306-354; 
and the ordnance of the Groyne, 322, 
325; at Lisbon, 332, 338; at the 
taking of Vigo, 343. 

Wingfield, Sir Edward, in English fleet 
(1589), iv. 327; marches to Lisbon, 
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329. 
Wingfield, Sir John, slain at taking of 
Cadiz (1596), ix. 262; funeral, 267. 
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Wingfield, Sir Richard (Viscount 
Powerscourt), in Spain (1589), iv. 318; 
at the Groyne, 322; in Lisbon, 338; 
at taking of Vigo, 343. 

Wingina, King of Virginia (1584), vi. 
124, 129, 130; Richard Grenville and, 
136; conspiracy of, 141; Pemisapan, 
new name of, 146; his advisers, 155; 
Dasamonguepeio, 156; his death, 
158. 

Winicapora River, vii. 343; Raleigh on 
(1595), 3573; cacique of, follower of 
parepana, 339; occupied by Spaniards, 
379. 

Winter, Captain Edward, in Drake’s 
fleet (1585), vii. 78; at attack on 
Cartagena, 96; captain of the Ex- 
change, 188. 

Winter, John, on Maio Island (1577), 
Vili. 50, 90; the Elizabeth, ship of 
(1578), 78; voyage of, with Sir Francis 
Drake (1577-79), written by Edward 
Cliffe, 87-99; and the natives, 93; in 
the Straits of Magellan, 181. 

Winter, William, Gaspar Campion’s 
letter to (1569), ix. 323, 326-328. 

Wismar, i. 156, ix. 122; Octher’s pro- 
bable discovery of, i. 59; England 
demands compensation from, 150-157; 
William Harborne at, viii. 369. 

Withrington, Robert, south-western 
voyage of, i. 10; captain of the Red 
Dragon, flagship (1586), viii. 132; and 
Abraham Cocke (1587), 137; and Miles 
Philips, 139; fight of, and the Portu- 
guese at Bahia, 144, 146; decides to 
return home, 152. 

Wittenberg, Duchy of, ix. 
university of, iii. 165. 

Wokan, or Wocokan Island, vi. 123; 
shipwrecked people in, 129; Richard 
Grenville at (1585), 136; Aubry and 
Boniten at, 137. 

Wolstan, navigations of, i. 29; his 
voyage to Hetha, 60; description of 
the Vistula, 60. 

Wood, pene in Sir Robert Dudley’s 


193; town, 


voyage (1595), vii. 165; bound for 
agellan and China, viii. 1; master 
of Wild Man, 281; and ships of 


Richard Allot, 312. 

Woodcocke, James, shipmaster, ii. 244, 
246; and expedition on the Pechora 
(1588), ii. 95. 

Woolwich, Willoughby’s fleet at, i. 248, 
2X5 

Worcester, Alured, Bishop of, voyage of 
(1058), ii. 406; Wolstand, Abbot of, 
406; Baldwin, Bishop of (1190), 436; 
Bishop of, his journey to Holy Land 
(1247), 443. fas 

Wrag, Richard, dedication to Rowland 
Hewish (1597), iv. 1; description of 


voyage to Constantinople (1593-95), 
1-18, 
Wren, Walter, Fenner’s voyage to 


Guinea by (1566), iv. 139-155. 

Wrenne, George, agent of Muscovy Com- 
pany (1562), ii. 24, 28; second voyage 
to Persia by (1563), 30. 
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Wright, Edward, writes voyage of Earl 
of Cumberland (1589), iv. 355. 

Wytot, King, helps Henry, 
Derby, in Prussia, i. 101. 


Earl of 


x 


XALaPA; see Jalapa. 

Xalisco; see Jalisco. 

Xanctoigne, John Alphonse of, voyage 
to Carpont (1542), ix. 449-456. 

Xaucheo, Jesuit fathers at, iv. 233. 

Xauquin, Christian house and church at 
(1583). iv. 232. 

Xavier, S. Francis, death of (1552), at 
Santianum Island, iv. 208, 231. 

Xicaian, town, owned by King of Spain, 
Vi. 357. 

Xicayan de Touer, town and mountains, 


vi. 355. 

Ximenes, brother of Don Ximenes de 
Quesida, his attempt to discover 
Guiana, ix. 301. 

Ximenes, Don Antonio, son of Don 


Antonio de Berreo, vii. 300, 304, 370, 


374- 
Ximo, kingdom of, x. 331, 332; Nangoia, 
port of, 334. 


Vv 


YAGUANA, town and river, in S. John’s 
Island, vi. 214; Spanish refugees in 
(1590), 216. 

Yaguana, west of Hispaniola, Christo- 
her Newport at ree vii. 150; burnt 
y Newport, 151. 

Yaic, or Yaik; see Ural. 

Yaks Olgush, in Siberia, ii. 366. 

Yarmouth, contention between Cinque 
Ports and, i. 85; and the charter, 94; 
ships from, 98, 414; and the customs, 
153; Willoughby’s fleet at, 248; Jen- 
kinson’s fleet off, 40g; Arthur Pet at, 
ii. 227; Spanish refugees at, 399; Wil- 
liam Harborne leaves, iii. 101; Fro- 
bisher anchors at, v. 137, 153- 

Yaroslavl, Jaroslavl, or Jeraslave, ii. 30, 
288, 298, 300, 333; markets of, i. 312, 
413, 419; products of, 255, 286; Arthur 
Edwards at, ii. 33; from S. Nicholas 
Bay to, 53; from Vologda to, 55; Eng- 
lish trade in, 75; Thomas Randolph 
at, 82; English trade free of customs, 
88; Arthur Edwards leaves, 108; Per- 
sian goods in, 117; Thomas Banister 
leaves, 119; English merchants at, 125, 
173, 199; latitude of, 201; Sir Jerome 
Bowes at, 253, ix. 142; English house 
for Muscovy Company at, ii. 282; 
Henry Austell at, iii. 164. 

Yaroslavl, province of Russia, ii. 288. 

Yas, or Yassy, Henry Austell at (1585), 
ii. 164. 

Yavate, or Zavat, in Persia, ii. 18, 24. 

Ycacos Point, in Cartagena Harbour, 
vii. 114, 115, 232. 

Yem, river, i. 446, 462. 

Yemps, Anthony Jenkinson at, i. 412. 

Yguirie, kingdom in Guiana, vii. 167. 
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York, i. 98, 152, 174; and Muscovy 
Company, ii. 72; death of Constantius 
Chlorus at, ix. 276. 

York, Sir John (d. 1569), Master of the 
Mint, assistant to Muscovy Company, 
i. 321; and second voyage to Barbary 
(1552), iv. 33; to Guinea (1554), 473 
his nephew hostage at Samva, 52; 
French pilot’s note of sea currents 
given to, X. 315. 

Yorke, Gilbert, captain of the Michael 
(1577), V- 137, 200, 210; Frobisher and, 
143; captain of the Thomas Allen, 154, 
231; at Yorke’s Sound, 215; leaves the 
fleet, 242; news of, 247; in Frobisher’s 
council, 253; and the miners, 264. 

York’s Sound, discovered by Frobisher’s 
men (1577), V. 145, 215. 

Yourt, fire in (1580), ii. 176. 

Yucutan (Santa Maria de los Remedios), 
papal bull for (1592), v. 56. 

Yug River, source of, in Cheremissia, 
i. 412; and the Sukhona, ii. 328. 

Yvo, Abbot of Furness, i. 72. 

Yvo, of Narbonne’s epistle, i. 89. 


Z 


Zacuzo IsLanD, Sir Robert Dudley at, 
vii. 164, 170. 
Zaguato, x. 191; fort in, 192. 


Zalterius, Belognine, map of New 
France, v. 124; on Magellan’s Strait, 
130. 


Zamachi; see Shemakha. 

Zamalluco, or Zamaluc, Moorish king 
of Chaul (1563), iii. 209, 285; his ord- 
nance, 210; at sack of Bezeneger 
(1567), 212. 

Zamorano, Nicholas, chief pilot of Cap- 
tain Alarchon (1540), x. 258, 285. 

Zamorano, Roderigo, on seamanship, i. 
16; King of Spain’s reader (1585), x. 
353) 357: 

Zante, Roger Bodenham at (1551), tii. 
11; John Locke at, 16, 33; Laurence 
Aldersey near (1581), 76, 82; coren 
found in, 100; Greek possession, 196; 
Laurence Aldersey at (1586), 3533 
rendezvous of English merchants’ 
fleet (1586), 350; Levant Company’s 
trade in (1592), 372; its privileges for 
the trade in, 373; Richard Wrag at 
(1593), iv. 2; the Toby bound for 
(1593), Vv. 73; Greek from, in the 
S. Vincent fight (1583), viii. 126. 

Zanzibar Island, iv. 246, vii. 157; trees 
in, iv. 247. 

Zecchiah, on the Tigris, iii. 326. 
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Zeeland, products of, i. 187f.; English 
merchants in, 203f.; Don Diego 
Pimentelli, taken prisoner to, ii. 395, 
398; preparations in, for the Armada 
(1588), 379; ships of, at Dunkirk, 389; 
commemorative coins of, 399; ships of, 
King of Spain’s commission concern- 
ing the (1585), iv. 266. 

Zegham and hazel-nut trade, ii. 126. 

Zeilam, or Zeilan; see Ceylon. 

Zelabdim Echebar; see Akbar. 

Zelon Islands, Sir Francis Drake at 
(1579), viii. 67. 

Zeno, Antonio, ix. 342; forbidden to 
leave Frisland, 346; letters to Carlo, 
his brother, 347, 354; captain of 
Zichmni’s fleet, 349; discoveries by, 
351 f.; Ortelius on, 354. 

Zeno, Carlo, brother to Nicolo and 
Antonio Zeno, ix. 339, 347, 354- 

Zeno, Marino, first Venetian Podesta in 
Constantinople (1205), and his descen- 
dants, ix. 339. 

Zeno, Nicolo and Antonio, discoveries 
of, v. 201; account by Francisco Mar- 
colino (1380), ix. 339. 

Zeno, Nicolo, voyage of (1380), ix. 340; 
meets Zichmni, 341; conquests of, 341; 
knighted by Zichmni, 342; death of, 
and his descendants, 346. 

Zerbi, island of Tunis, iv. 37. 

Zere Island, in the Caspian Sea, ii. 
186. .. 

Zewarra Islands, Drake at (1579), viii. 


G7. 

Zichmni, Duke of Sorani, Prince of Por- 
land, and Nicolo Zeno in Frisland 
(1380), ix. 341; conquests of, 341; 
knights Nicolo Zeno, 342; and Antonio 
Zeno, 346; driven forth from Icaria, 
351; discovery of Trin by, 352; life of, 
by Antonio Zeno, 354; discoveries of, 


355: 

Zieglerus, Jacobus, on Iceland, ix. 168, 
170, 172, 173; on Mount Hecla, 173, 
176; on the Asinus Indicus, v. 113. 

Zocotora; see Sokotra. 

Zolner of Rotenstein, Conrad, twentieth 
master of Dutch Knights, i. 123. 

Zotebotter, or Sotebotter, John, i. 146, 
150. 

Zuegara, province in Japan, x. 346-347. 

Zuider Zee, iii. 160. . baa. 

Zun-Zun Pond, iii. 187, 188 f. 

Zuny; see Cevola. 

Zupanna Island, John Locke at (1553), 
ili. 14. 

Zur, Mar del; see Pacific Ocean. 
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